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PRESS  NOTICES. 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

We  must  notice  the  publication  of  the  second  Volume  of  Travel  and  Exploration, 
a monthly  illustrated  Magazine  edited  by  Mr.  Eustace  Reynolds -Ball,  since  both  letter- 
press  and  illustrations  are  of  real  value.  We  are  taken  to  every  part  of  the  World,  and 
see  Nature  and  life  depicted  by  the  pen  and  camera  of  experienced  travellers.  From  an 
East  African  farm  we  pass  to  a Mexican  mining  camp,  from  a Wessex  caravan  to  a North 
Canadian  waggon,  from  French  Indo-China  to  the  Bernese  Oberland,  from  Central  Africa 
to  Central  Asia,  from  the  Andes  to  Kashmir  and  the  Taklamakan  Desert,  from  Lapland 
to  the  Holy  Land,  from  Java  to  Scawfell,  from  Syria  to  the  South  Pole. 

EDINBURGH  EVENING  NEWS. 

The  Editor  of  Travel  and  Exploration  is  maintaining  an  excellent  standard  for  his 
high-class  magazine.  In  the  April  number  the  papers  are  a model  of  conciseness,  and 
they  readily  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Harry  de  Windt  is  never  a dull 
writer,  and  he  provides  a most  entertaining  contribution  on  Sarawak,  which  he  advises 
globe-trotters  to  include  in  their  world’s  tour. 

THE  TIMES. 

Excellent  reproductions  of  photographs  taken  in  many  lands  are  also  the  hall-mark 
of  Travel  and  Exploration,  the  principal  articles  in  which  are  “ Sarawak,”  by  Mr. 
Harry  de  Windt,  “ Hints  on  Big  Game  Shooting,”  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  adventures  of 
“ Two  Ladies  in  Tibet,”  by  Miss  E.  C.  M.  Browne,  and  “ Khartoum,”  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gaze. 

THE  TIMES  OF  INDIA. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  Travel  and  Exploration  is  leading 
to  important  developments  in  its  size.  In  view  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
Magazine,  the  proprietors  are  adding  a new  department,  entitled  “ Sporting  Travel.” 
This  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  all  kinds  of  foreign  and  colonial  sports  and  pastimes. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  big  game  shooting,  mountaineering,  fishing,  yachting, 
motoring,  winter  sports  (toboganning,  ski-ing,  etc.),  golf,  tennis,  and  so  on.  In  order  to 
make  room  for  this,  without  encroaching  on  the  pages  allotted  to  the  other  sections. 
Travel  and  Exploration  will  be  enlarged  by  eight  pages.  The  chapters  on  sporting  travel 
will  begin  with  the  June  number,  and  Travel  and  Exploration  will  then  consist  of  over 
100  pages  of  text  and  illustrations. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

A remark  let  drop  recently  by  our  Secretary  suggested  to  us  that  we  should  without 
delay  seek  out  our  librarian.  Knowing  full  well  the  very  limited  number — we  say  it 
with  regret — who  use  our  library,  we  were  a little  surprised  to  be  told  we  could  not  have 
what  we  wanted.  To  “Travel  and  Exploration”  we  refer.  This  excellent  magazine  has 
just  attained  its  first  birthday.  From  the  first  number  it  has  lain  on  the  table  of  our 
Members’  Room,  and  its  pages  have  been  eageriy,  regularly,  and  closely  conned  by  the 
Room’s  habitues.  We  have  termed  it  an  excellent  magazine.  It  is.  It  animates 
an  increased  love  for  geography,  and  in  the  interest  of  geography  we  should  like  to  see  its 
sphere  of  utility  extended  with  us.  Geographical  journals  have,  generally,  the  tendency 
to  give  prominence  to  the  drier  side  of  the  science,  satisfactory  enough  to  those  who  take 
their  geography  seriously, — but  perhaps  a little  uninteresting  to  those  who  do  not  make 
a study  of  it,  and  who,  as  a result,  do,  we  think,  of  toner  than  not,  pass  by  the  more 
scientifically-erudite  articles  unread.  There  would  therefore  appear  to  be  need  for  a 
stepping-stone  from  the  lighter  side  of  geography  to  its  more  serious,  and  we  believe  this 
magazine  provides  this.  Its  range  of  subject  is  universal.  We  take,  for  instance,  the  first 
one  coming  to  our  hand  of  the  six  numbers  which  lie  before  us.  Here  are  its  contents : 
Unexplored  Central  Africa  (Col.  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.);  Constantinople  (Capt. 
Shaw) ; Herr  Dernburg’s  Tour  in  South  Africa ; Over  the  Anti-Taurus  from  Adana  (Capt. 
Townshend)  ; The  British  Emigrant  in  Canada — The  Brighter  Side  (the  second  article  of 
a series) ; In  the  Shadow  of  the  Matterhorn.  Concluding  with  notes  on  travel  literature  ; 
geographical  news  of  the  moment ; tourist  travel ; and  this  number  touching  on  matters 
aerial.  In  another  number  we  are,  of  course,  with  Sir  E.  H.  Shackleton  in  “ The  Heart 
of  the  Antarctic.”  This,  though  very  brief,  goes  some  way  to  proving  its  comprehensive 
geographical  range.  The  articles  are  written  in  a bright  and  interesting  manner.  They 
are  printed  in  good  readable  type,  and  beautifully  and  copiously  illustrated  from  actual 
photographs. 
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The  First  Circuit  of  the  Nun  Kun. 

By  WILLIAM  HUNTER  WORKMAN,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.r.g.s. 

On  return  to  Base  Camp  after  exploring  the  higher  portions  of  the  Nun 
Kun  massif  and  its  glaciers,  as  partially  described  by  Mrs.  Bullock 
Workman  in  the  December  number  of  Travel  and  Exploration, 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  execution  of  another  project  which  had, 
meanwhile,  taken  shape  in  our  minds,  viz.,  of  completing  the  circuit  of 
the  Nun  Kun.  This  was  an  undertaking  which  no  one  had  previously 
attempted,  and  which  would  be  a work  of  pure  pioneering,  as  the  route 
must  of  necessity  lead  us  through  a rough,  broken  mountain-region, 
for  the  greater  part  unknown  and  unexplored,  of  which  our  coolies 
could  tell  us  nothing,  and  regarding  which  no  information  was  to  be 
gained  from  the  only  existing  map,  which  was  hopelessly  in  error. 

In  order  to  formulate  our  plans  with  greater  precision  and  to  ascertain 
the  best  route  to  take,  and  what  the  chances  of  success  might  be, 
accompanied  by  the  guide  Savoye,  two  porters  and  twenty  coolies, 
carrying  light  tents  and  two  days’  provisions,  we  ascended  the  Shafat 
glacier  for  the  third  time,  camped  on  the  Fariabad  Col  at  its  head,  at  an 
altitude  of  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  made  a 
reconnaissance  to  the  south  and  west,  during  which  we  crossed  the 
Fariabad  glacier  and  ascended  a spur  of  Z 1 upon  a series  of  narrow, 
out-cropping  ledges  to  the  edge  of  a shoulder  at  an  altitude  of  over 
seventeen  thousand  feet,  which  fell  away  on  the  south  in  a perpendicular 
precipice.  Here  we  saw  that  both  the  Z 1 and  the  Nun  Kun  massif 
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descended  precipitously  to  a narrow  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
about  four  thousand  feet  below  where  we  stood.  This  appeared  to  offer 
a route  around  the  south  side  of  the  latter  to  a large  snow-covered 
amphitheatre  south-west  of  it.  If  we  could  descend  the  steep,  broken 
wall  beneath  us  to  that  valley,  and  ascend  the  latter  and  the  amphitheatre, 
it  seemed  probable  that  a passage  might  be  found  between  the  peaks 
which  rose  from  its  top. 

Returning  to  Base  Camp  with  the  information  thus  obtained,  we  decided 
to  cut  loose  from  it  and  proceed  to  carry  out  our  plan.  Accordingly  all 
heavy  tents,  extra  supplies,  and  outfit,  were  despatched  to  Surn  by  the 
Rangdun  valley  route,  by  which  we  had  approached  ; a rock  cairn  was 
built,  in  which  records  of  the  expedition  up  to  this  time  were  placed  ; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  9th  August,  1906,  our  party,  consisting  of  our- 
selves, guide,  six  porters,  and  two  servants,  accompanied  by  fifty  coolies, 
carrying  light  tents  and  nine  days’  provisions,  took  final  leave  of  Base 
Camp.  Fifteen  coolies  were  needed  to  carry  the  nine  hundred  pounds  of 
satu,  or  baked  corn-meal,  necessary  for  coolie-rations,  and  five  more 
to  carry  wood,  leaving  thirty  for  the  transport  of  the  outfit  and  supplies 
of  the  nine  Europeans  and  two  servants. 

The  ascent  of  the  Shafat  glacier  was  quite  a different  matter  from  that 
made  on  our  arrival  a month  earlier.  The  great  heat  of  the  sun,  attaining 
a maximum  at  midday,  as  registered  by  black  bulb-thermometer,  of 
from  200°  to  206°  Fahr.,  had  melted  away  all  the  snow  and  neve , which 
had  then  bridged  the  crevasses  and  made  the  ascent  of  the  glacier 
comparatively  easy,  and  left  them  now  fully  exposed,  gaping  wide, 
ready  to  swallow  everything  that  came  within  their  grasp,  and  extending 
in  a labyrinthine  maze  in  every  direction,  thus  constituting  so  great  a 
danger  that  the  employment  of  the  rope  and  of  the  greatest  caution  were 
necessary  in  threading  the  way  through  them.  Soon  after  reaching  them 
a sheep,  that  was  being  driven  along  as  part  of  our  food  supply,  fell  into 
one,  and  disappeared  from  view  never  more  to  be  seen. 

To  avoid  these  crevasses  we  pushed  directly  across  the  glacier  to  the 
south  side  under  the  trend  of  a spur  of  Z 1.  In  doing  this  we  had  to 
expose  ourselves  to  another  danger.  For  a mile  and  a half  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  directly  beneath  overhanging  mountain-walls  covered 
with  ice  and  hanging  glaciers  and  surmounted  by  a great  projecting 
cornice.  Had  this  cornice  or  the  hanging  glaciers  broken  loose  and  come 
rushing  down  in  one  of  the  seething,  tumultuous  avalanches  that  travel 
over  long  distances  on  the  glaciers  of  Himalaya,  nothing  would  have 
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saved  the  whole  party  from  destruction,  as  we  could  not  have  escaped  its 
fury.  The  risk,  of  which  we  were  fully  conscious,  had  to  be  taken, 
and  it  was  with  a feeling  of  relief  that,  after  a toilsome  ascent  of  steep 
neve- slopes,  we  at  last  gained  a point  beyond  the  reach  of  the  threatening 
danger. 

At  one  place  the  caravan  was  exposed  to  considerable  danger  from 
falling  stones.  In  passing  beneath  an  ice-cliff  on  the  glacier,  we  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a shower  of  stones,  from  the  size  of  a walnut  to  that  of 
a fist,  which,  melted  from  their  beds  in  the  ice  above,  came  bounding 
down  across  our  path  with  a velocity  which  threatened  fatal  results  to 
anyone  they  might  hit.  One  stone  of  fist-size  whizzed  like  a bullet 
within  a foot  of  my  head,  passing  between  me  and  the  Italian  porter  just 
behind.  We  have  several  times  in  our  Himalayan  experience  been 
obliged  to  pass  places  of  this  kind,  and  it  has  been  a matter  of  good 
fortune  that  none  of  our  party  has  been  injured. 

About  twelve  o’clock  the  Fariabad  Col  at  the  upper  end  of  the  glacier 
was  reached,  and,  after  a short  rest,  the  caravan  continued  the  march, 
descending  the  Fariabad  glacier,  for  a while,  till  it  became  so  steep  and 
crevassed  that  it  was  no  longer  available  as  a path.  Recourse  was  then 
had  to  a rock -arete  of  Z 1,  which  plunged  down  some  two  thousand  feet 
with  a precipitous  splintered,  face  covered  with  rock-debris.  The  descent 
of  this  occupied  a considerable  time,  as  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the 
caravan  into  squads,  those  in  the  rear  waiting  till  those  in  advance  had 
reached  places  where  they  were  safe  from  falling  stones  that  might  be 
dislodged  by  those  above  them. 

This  wall  led  down  to  the  Z 1 glacier,  which  descended  along  its  base. 
Following  the  glacier  downward,  we  reached  a grass-covered  meadow 
at  the  meeting  point  of  the  Z 1 nala,  the  Fariabad  nala,  and  a third  nala, 
or  valley,  running  north-west,  which  was  the  one  we  had  discovered  from 
the  shoulder  of  Z1  above  and  decided  to  follow  up.  Here  we  camped 
by  the  river-bank.  The  next  day  we  pushed  up  the  nala,  named  by  us 
the  North-West  Nala,  for  several  miles.  This  nala  receives  the  tongues 
of  three  glaciers,  which  press  into  it  from  the  snows  above  and  die  out, 
one  of  them  having  at  the  end  of  its  tongue  a large  and  high  terminal 
moraine  of  pure  grey  sand,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  we  have  met  with  in 
six  seasons  of  Himalayan  exploration.  We  camped  early  in  the  afternoon, 
about  four  hundred  feet  above  a glacier,  on  the  last  spot  of  grass  existing 
in  the  valley. 

From  here  on  the  region  became  excessively  broken,  covered  by  moraines 
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and  rock-fragments,  and  deeply  gullied  by  mountain-torrents  coming 
from  the  glaciers  above.  The  following  morning,  after  a rough  scramble 
of  two  hours  over  this  terrain  and  wading  through  two  ice-cold,  seething 
streams,  we  reached  the  entrance  of  a great  amphitheatre  rising  from  the 
head  of  the  valley,  the  steep  walls  of  which  were  coated  from  bottom 
to  top  with  a sheet  of  shaggy  glacier,  above  which  projected  here  and  there 
black  rock-ribs  bounding  its  different  sections.  We  started  to  ascend 
this  glacial  expanse,  feeling  that  its  top  would  furnish  a decisive  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  our  venture  was  to  prove  a success  or  we  should 
have  to  retrace  our  steps  in  failure. 

By  eleven  o’clock  the  northern  end  of  its  upper  edge  was  attained, 
and  we  soon  afterward  reached  a col  at  an  altitude  of  seventeen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet  at  the  summit  of  a large  neve-field 
ending  in  precipices  on  the  east  and  descending  sharply,  in  glaciers 
broken  into  ice-falls,  to  the  Bara  Zaj  Nai  nala  on  the  west,  while  on  the 
north  it  sloped  more  gently  toward  a line  of  jagged  rock  and  snow-peaks. 
This  was  named  the  North-West  col.  After  careful  reconnaissance, 
and  taking  of  bearings  with  prismatic  compass,  it  became  evident  that 
the  only  passage  from  this  col,  other  than  the  one  by  which  we  had 
approached  it,  would  be  found,  if  at  all,  between  the  peaks  to  the  north. 
We  therefore  descended  the  snow-field  to  the  base  of  the  centre-peak,  after- 
wards named  by  us  Mount  Nieve  Penitente,  which  was  reached  at  noon. 

Here  we  stopped  to  take  luncheon,  and  while  thus  engaged  saw  the 
coolies,  under  charge  of  two  Italian  porters,  come  over  the  edge  of  the 
amphitheatre  and  advance  to  the  top  of  the  col,  where  they  also  stopped 
to  eat.  A dense  fog  now  swept  in,  hiding  them  from  view,  and  we  did 
not  see  them  again  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Having  taken  careful  bearings  at  the  col,  and  knowing  our  exact 
position  in  relation  to  the  point  for  wThich  we  were  steering,  the  presence 
of  the  fog  did  not  prevent  us  from  pushing  on  up  a glacial  slope  between 
an  ice-fall  and  a wide  bergschrund.  At  two  o’clock,  when  the  fog  lifted, 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  top  of  the  slope  directly  beneath  the  perpen- 
dicular face  of  a rock-peak,  with  a ridge  just  ahead  connecting  it  with 
a higher  peak  to  the  east  of  it.  Climbing  the  ridge  we  looked  down  on 
the  north  over  a large  glacier,  named  by  us  the  Barmal  glacier,  which, 
springing  from  two  peaks  (D  41  and  Mount  Nieve  Penitente)  and  a wall 
connecting  them,  swept  away  into  the  distance  on  the  west.  This  ridge, 
though  not  an  ideal  site  for  a camp,  being  greatly  exposed  in  case  of  a 
storm,  and  not  having  a level  place  on  it,  w as  the  only  spot  in  the  region 
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free  from  snow,  so  we  decided  to  utilise  it  for  a camp  and  trust  to  luck  for 
the  issue. 

The  caravan  was  still  far  behind,  but,  as  instructions  had  been  given  the 
porters  to  follow  our  tracks,  we  knew  it  would  arrive  in  due  time.  We 
therefore  set  to  work  to  construct  two  level  terraces  for  tents  from  the 
heaps  of  rock-debris  lying  upon  the  ridge.  These  were  finished  by  the 
time  the  caravan  came  up,  after  four  o’clock,  when  the  tents  were  speedily 
pitched  and  camp  arranged.  It  was  named  Barmal  Camp  ; its  altitude 
was  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

A few  of  the  coolies  used  the  tents  provided  for  them,  but  the  greater 
number,  true  to  coolie-instinct,  built  shelters  among  the  rocks  with  the 
rock-slabs  covering  the  ridge.  These  they  preferred  to  tents,  as,  being 
warmed  by  the  sun  during  the  day,  they  retained  the  heat  at  night,  and 
were  warmer  than  tents.  Several  of  the  coolies  now  recognised  the 
locality  and  said  we  were  on  the  Barmal  La,  and  that  from  a point  farther 
down  on  the  northern  side  of  the  glacier  a pass,  called  the  Sentik  La, 
led  over  to  the  Sum  valley.  Having  now  reached  ground  known  to  the 
coolies,  and  learning  that  by  a good  day’s  march  we  could  establish 
communication  with  Surn,  wre  determined  to  remain  here  a few  days  and 
examine  the  surroundings. 

Four  days  were  spent  at  this  camp,  on  the  last  of  which,  during  our 
absence,  a number  of  coolies  attempted  to  desert,  but  were  unable  to 
carry  out  their  intention,  as  they  could  not  without  European  assistance 
descend  the  steep,  fissured  ice-wall  leading  down  from  the  camp  to  the 
Barmal  glacier. 

From  this  camp  first  ascents  of  the  two  virgin-peaks  at  the  head  of  the 
Barmal  glacier  were  made  on  two  successive  days.  One  of  these  rose 
directly  above  the  ridge  on  which  we  were  camped,  its  lower  part  com- 
posed of  massive  buttresses  of  rock  too  sheer  for  snow  to  lie  upon,  while 
on  its  shoulders  and  head  vast  hills  of  ice  and  snow  were  piled  high, 
their  slopes  rising  at  angles  of  more  than  seventy  degrees,  and  its  summit 
at  nineteen  thousand  and  eighty  feet  was  covered  with  a profusion  of 
medusa-like  nieve  penitente  pinnacles,  from  which  fact  we  gave  it  the 
name  of  Mount  Nieve  Penitente, 

The  other  mountain,  D 41  of  the  Indian  Survey,  two  miles  north  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Barmal  glacier,  towers,  quite  as  steep  as  its  neighbour, 
to  an  altitude  of  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet. 
It  is  a beautiful  peak,  contrasting  with  Mount  Nieve  Penitente  in  that  its 
base  and  flanks  are  heavily  covered  with  glacier  and  ice,  while  its  summit 
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is  a sharp  rock-cone,  so  sharp  that  only  half  a dozen  persons  can  stand 
at  one  time  on  its  apex  ; its  surface  almost  to  the  top  was  also  clothed 
with  nieve  penitente  of  large  size. 

Both  these  peaks,  so  far  as  technical  difficulties  are  concerned,  are 
peaks  of  the  very  first  order,  and  each  afforded  us  a most  exciting  and 
instructive  climb,  the  details  of  which  cannot  be  given  here.  From  the 
summits  of  both  comprehensive  views  of  the  Nun  Kun  massif  and  of  the 
surrounding  region  were  obtained,  which  were  not  only  of  unusual 
grandeur  but  also  of  great  topographical  interest,  disclosing  geographical 
features  previously  unknown.  Both  these  peaks  lie  to  the  west  of  the 
Nun  Kun,  the  highest  western  peak  of  which  rises  some  three  miles  east 
of  them.  In  our  journey  from  Base  Camp  to  this  point  we  had  skirted 
the  entire  southern  and  a considerable  part  of  the  western  side  of  the 
Nun  Kun  massif. 

While  on  the  apex  of  D 41  we  had  an  experience  that  might  easily 
have  had  unpleasant  results,  to  avoid  which  the  exercise  of  great  caution 
and  mountain-craft  was  demanded.  A thick  mist  suddenly  swept  up 
from  the  Barmal  glacier  and  enveloped  the  peak,  completely  shutting  out 
all  view  and  putting  an  end  to  observations.  This  was  accompanied  by 
an  icy  wind,  which  chilled  us  all  to  the  bone  and  covered  our  clothing 
with  crystals  of  ice.  How  long  this  mist  would  last  there  was  no  means 
of  knowing.  To  remain  on  the  summit  was  dangerous  in  such  cold,  and 
it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  a storm  might  not  break  at  any  moment, 
which  would  render  a descent  impossible.  To  attempt  to  go  down  in 
the  thick  mist,  over  the  steep,  circuitous  slopes  cut  up  by  crevasses, 
where  one  could  not  see  thirty  feet  ahead,  was  equally  dangerous. 

After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  that  the  latter  alternative 
was,  on  the  whole,  preferable,  though  we  should  have  to  rely  for 
guidance  solely  on  the  slight  traces  made  in  ascending.  Collecting  instru- 
ments and  effects,  we  roped  in  two  parties,  as  had  been  the  case  on  the 
ascent.  The  parties  started  down  a few  minutes  apart,  and  picked  their 
way  along  by  examination  of  the  tracks,  which  were  often  so  faint  on 
the  frozen  surface  as  to  require  the  greatest  care  to  detect  them.  Neither 
party  was  visible  to  the  other,  but  both  kept,  in  a sense,  in  touch  with 
each  other  by  calling  frequently.  The  effect  of  the  mist  on  the  sound  of 
the  voices  was  peculiar,  obscuring  and  giving  them  an  unearthly  character. 

For  a couple  of  hours  we  groped  slowly  along,  here  and  there  jumping 
crevasses  that  seemed  to  have  doubled  their  actual  width  in  the  filmy 
light.  The  way  appeared  much  more  circuitous  than  on  the  ascent ; 
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it  wound  around  and  over  the  ice-slopes  in  a most  perplexing  and  intermin- 
able manner,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  all  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  were  going.  Had  the  upward  tracks  not  been  available,  advance 
would  soon  have  become  impossible,  and  we  should  have  been  obliged 
to  stop  and  take  our  chance  with  the  cold  till  the  mist  should  clear. 

The  nieve-penitente  pyramids  rose  around  with  ghostly,  indistinct, 
feathery  outlines,  nodding  to  us  like  an  assemblage  of  shadowy,  leaning 
gravestones,  which  conveyed  the  impression  that  we  were  wandering 
through  a vast  mountain-graveyard,  the  occupants  of  which  might  at 
any  moment  rise  up  and  dance  a death  dance  around  us  in  mockery  of 
our  predicament.  The  effect  was  most  uncanny. 

When  the  lower  slants  of  the  peak  were  reached,  the  mist  opened  up 
for  a little,  permitting  glimpses  of  the  surrounding  landmarks.  Here  we 
sat  down  to  rest  and  take  a bit  of  food,  but  not  for  long,  as  the  mist  closed 
in  again.  Having,  however,  got  our  bearings,  we  were  able  to  continue 
our  course  across  the  glacier  and  arrived  at  camp  late  in  the  afternoon. 

That  evening  a severe  squall  broke  suddenly  upon  us,  tearing  the  tents 
from  their  moorings,  sending  their  fronts  flying  into  the  air  and  scattering 
their  contents  in  all  directions.  Everyone  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and  the 
united  efforts  of  the  party  were  required  to  keep  the  tents  in  place  till 
the  squall  had  passed.  Our  original  opinion  as  to  the  unfitness  of  this 
ridge  for  a camp  was  thus  verified. 

Having  ascended  the  two  peaks  and  finished  our  observations,  we 
broke  camp  the  fifth  morning,  descended  the  steep  ice-wall  leading  down 
to  the  Barmal  glacier,  the  coolies  needing  considerable  help  down  the 
precipitous  ice-slants  ending  in  bergschrunds,  and  crossed  the  glacier 
to  the  Sentik  La,  two  miles  below.  The  Sentik  La  is  a depression 
between  two  of  the  teeth  of  the  serrated  arete  forming  the  northern  wall 
of  the  Barmal  glacier,  with  an  altitude  of  about  sixteen  thousand  five 
hundred  feet.  Having  crossed  this,  we  descended  the  Sentik  glacier, 
which  falls  away  to  the  north  to  the  greatly  broken  heights  overhanging 
the  Surn  valley.  From  these  steep  gullies  lead  down  to  Tongul,  one  march 
from  Surn.  We  reached  Tongul  late  in  the  afternoon.  Camping  there 
that  night,  we  returned  the  next  day  to  Surn,  the  starting  point  of  the 
expedition,  thus  completing  the  first  circuit  of  the  Nun  Kun.  This 
expedition,  while  not  so  long  as  others  we  have  made,  involved  a large 
amount  of  as  difficult  and  arduous  mountain-work  as  has  fallen  to  our 
lot  in  five  other  more  distant  expeditions,  but  it  yielded  also  a good  deal 
of  material  of  interest  and  importance  to  glaciological  science. 


Motoring  on  the  Riviera. 

By  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON. 

Joint  Author  of  “ The  Lightning  Conductor,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  Riviera,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  a delightful  place,  and  the 
pleasures  of  a stay  on  this  beautiful  coast  can  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
use  of  a motor  car.  The  best  way  of  getting  to  the  Riviera  to  begin 
with  is  to  motor  there  ; and  very  many  of  the  English  and  Americans 
who  seek  health  and  pleasure  on  the  Cote  d’Azur  during  the  winter  months 
never  think  nowadays  of  doing  the  journey  by  train.  Instead  of  shutting 
themselves  into  over-heated  railway-carriages,  they  get  into  their  cars 
at  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  Cherbourg,  or  Paris,  as  the  case  may  be,  roll 
luxuriously  across  the  fair  land  of  France,  and  step  out  at  the  door  of 
hotel  or  villa  in  Cannes,  Nice  or  Mentone.  The  formalities  attending  the 
introduction  of  a motor  car  into  France  are  now  so  simplified  by  the  new 
system  of  the  triptych,  that  not  even  ladies  travelling  alone  need  fear 
tiresome  complications  with  the  custom-house  authorities.  If  the 
committee  of  the  various  automobile  clubs  now  sitting  can  succeed  in 
introducing  uniform  regulations  to  apply  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
motor  touring  on  the  Continent  will  become  easy  indeed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ways  from  Paris  to  the  Riviera  is  to  take 
the  road  to  Orleans  and  Bourges  (a  delightful  place  with  much  interesting 
architecture),  on  to  Montlucon,  and  to  that  attractive  town  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  Beyond  Clermont-Ferrand  the  road  leads  into  the  romantic 
country  around  Le  Puy,  the  starting-point  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
on  his  celebrated  journey  through  the  Cevennes.  From  Le  Puy  it  is 
easy  to  make  a detour  to  visit  the  Gorge  of  the  Tarn,  now  accessible  to 
motor  cars  since  the  new  road  is  open  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Gorge.  From  Le  Puy  and  Pradelles  it  is  practically  one  continuous 
down-hill  run  to  Nimes  and  Arles  ; wdience,  avoiding  the  detestable 
pavement  which  leads  into  Marseilles,  the  tourist  takes  the  road  to 
Aix-en-Provence,  and  so  by  Brignoles  to  Frejus  and  Nice.  A variant  of 
this  route  is  to  go  by  Montargis,  Cosne,  and  Nevers. 

A more  obvious  way  is  to  follow  approximately  the  line  of  the  P.L.M., 
passing  by  Dijon,  Macon,  and  Lyons.  This  way  is  not  so  romantic  as 
the  other,  but  it  is  safer  if  there  has  been  a recent  fall  of  snow  ; and  the 
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run  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  is  always  delightful.  Passing  still  further 
towards  the  east,  one  may  travel  by  Bourg  and  magnificent  Grenoble  ; 
thence  penetrating  the  mountains  which  form  the  hinterland  of  the 
Riviera,  and  descending  by  Gap  and  Digne  upon  Monte  Carlo.  This, 
too,  is  a route  which  cannot  be  taken  with  safety  if  there  is  much  snow 
upon  the  roads  ; and  before  venturing  on  any  road  which  may  be 
encumbered  by  snow,  it  is  always  well  to  telegraph  on  ahead  to  the  mayor 
of  any  town  en  route  and  inquire  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads.  Not  only 
is  the  cold  intense  in  these  upland  regions  of  central  and  southern  France, 
but  the  motorist  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  embedded  in  snow-drifts. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  severe  gradients  are  to  be  encountered 
on  all  the  roads  mentioned,  and  that  good  brakes  which  will  hold  the  car 
in  either  direction  are  indispensable.  A car  of  twenty  or  thirty  horse- 
power should,  however,  have  no  difficulty  in  surmounting  any  of  the  hills 
that  will  be  met  with.  On  the  other  hand,  a car  with  a short  wheel-base 
will  often  have  an  advantage  on  the  mountain  roads,  where  the  radius  of 
the  curves  on  the  zigzags  is  often  exceedingly  short.  It  is  annoying  to 
have  to  back  on  precipice  edges  at  almost  every  winding  of  the  road, 
but  that  is  what  has  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  most  long  cars. 

The  chief  pleasure  of  motoring  on  the  Riviera  is  that  it  enables  one  to 
add  immensely  to  the  variety  of  life.  At  first  sight,  the  Riviera,  being 
little  more  than  a narrow  strip  of  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains, 
would  seem  to  be  far  from  ideal  from  the  motorist’s  point  of  view  ; and 
it  cannot  truly  be  said  that  it  offers  the  same  variety  of  excursions  as  the 
country  round  Aix-les-Bains,  to  take  a well-known  paradise  for  motor 
cars.  One  has  heard  motorists  say,  “ What  is  the  good  of  taking  a car 
to  the  Riviera  ? There  is  only  one  road.  If  you  go  west  you  get  to 
Marseilles  ; if  you  go  east  you  get  to  Ventimiglia.  When  you’ve  done  it 
once,  why  do  it  again  ? ” But  motorists  who  talk  like  this,  have  simply 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  explore  the  many  interesting  and  romantic 
valleys  which  cut  the  mountains,  and  open  ways  into  scenery  little  less 
magnificent  than  that  of  Switzerland. 

The  famous  Corniche  road  itself — that  is  to  say,  the  lower  Corniche — 
is  indeed  a dangerous  road  ; but  it  is  dangerous  only  to  reckless  drivers. 
It  is  narrow  ; the  turnings  are  exceedingly  sharp,  so  that  the  driver  can 
sometimes  see  only  some  twenty  yards  ahead  ; and  the  tramcars  often 
push  the  other  traffic  on  to  its  wrong  side.  In  France  there  are  many 
reckless  drivers,  and  accidents  on  the  lower  Corniche  are  not  infrequent. 
The  magnificent  upper  Corniche  may  still  be  used  as  an  alternative 
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route  between  Nice  and  Mentone  or  Ventimiglia  ; but  it  is  sad  to  know 
that  a scheme  has  now  been  sanctioned  for  the  laying  of  a tramway  along 
this  incomparable  road.  So  it  is  good  news  for  motorists  that,  before 
very  long,  there  will  be  yet  a third  means  of  communication  between  east 
and  west ; for  the  engineers  have  traced  a new  line  from  Nice  to  Mentone, 
running  along  the  mountains  more  or  less  midway  between  the  two 
existing  roads,  and  on  this  projected  route  the  trams  will  run  on  a line 
of  their  own,  leaving  the  main  road  free  for  rapid  motor  transit. 

All  the  way  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa,  the  intelligent  motorist,  who 
chooses  to  study  maps,  may  plan  out  for  himself  days  of  profit  and  delight. 
Though  Marseilles  is  a town  which  many  drivers  avoid  owing  to  the  miles 
of  abominable  pave  which  must  be  traversed,  both  on  entering  and 
leaving  it,  a visit  to  Marseilles  is  well  worth  making  if  one  includes  in  it 
a tour  of  the  seldom- visited  Etang  de  Berre — that  placid  lagoon  on  whose 
sleepy  shores  the  Romans  built  triumphal  arches,  and  the  French  have 
built  towns,  like  Martigues,  a small  Venice,  beloved  of  artists.  Passing 
eastwards,  the  run  to  Toulon  through  the  Gorge  of  Ollioules  begins  to 
give  hints  of  the  heights  of  grandeur  which  the  mountain  scenery  of  the 
Riviera  can  attain  ; and  next,  through  palms  and  acres  of  flowers,  the 
way  leads  to  the  twin  heights  of  Costebelle  and  Hyeres.  From  this  point 
onwards  all  is  beauty,  and  there  is  an  embarrassing  choice  of  routes, 
each  with  its  own  charm.  For  absolute  romantic  beauty  of  rock  and 
sea  and  wood,  there  is  nothing  in  Europe  to  beat  the  coast  road  from  St. 
Maxime  to  Frejus,  and  then,  to  give  sudden  and  startling  variety,  comes 
the  majestic  passage  of  the  Esterels — one  of  the  finest  mountain  roads  on 
the  Continent. 

Most  tourists  are  content  to  dash  up  one  side  of  the  Esterels,  and  swoop 
down  upon  the  other,  racing  at  speed  from  Cannes  to  Valescure  ; and 
this  is  a pity,  for  there  is  much  of  beauty  and  interest  to  be  found  in  the 
Esterels,  by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  wind  into  the  side  roads. 
The  new  coast  road  lately  opened  round  the  foot  of  the  Esterels  is  only 
a little  less  beautiful  than  its  prolongation  towards  Frejus  ; but  as  this 
road  is  very  narrow,  abounds  in  sudden  turns,  and  is  quite  unprotected 
on  its  seaward  edges,  it  should  be  taken  slowly  and  with  extreme  caution. 

The  further  eastward  the  motorist  travels,  the  more  romantic  and 
interesting  is  the  scenery.  The  mountains  come  nearer  to  the  sea  ; the 
valleys  which  open  towards  the  north  take  on  more  and  more  the  character 
of  ravines.  At  Cannes,  the  mountains  he  still  some  distance  away,  but 
from  Cannes  a series  of  highly  interesting  excursions  can  be  made.  The 
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coast  road  back  towards  Antibes  and  out  to  the  extremity  of  the  Cap 
d’Antibes  is  beautiful  in  its  whole  length  and  full  of  history.  Here 
Napoleon  landed  from  Elba  for  the  Hundred  Days  ; there  frown  the 
immense  walls  of  the  old  Vauban  fortress  which  protects  Antibes  ; further 
is  a Roman  stone  in  memory  of  a famous  dancing-boy.  Inland  there  is 
no  less  interest  and  variety.  You  can  climb  up  to  the  little  village  of 
Vallauris  and  see  how  modern  French  pottery  is  made,  or  you  can  ascend 
through  far-spreading  fields  of  flowers  to  Grasse,  where  the  scents  are 
made,  and  from  there  sweep  on  to  the  Gorge  du  Loup  with  its  aerial 
viaduct,  and  its  river  abounding  in  excellent  trout. 

Nice  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  Riviera  centres  for  the  motorist.  Behind 
the  town,  up  in  the  many  valleys  which  seam  the  Alpes  Mari  times,  there 
is  much  exquisite  scenery,  many  an  unspoiled  nook.  One  of  the  finest  of 
all  runs  is  that  up  the  valley  of  the  Var.  Comparatively  uninteresting 
in  its  lower  reaches,  where  the  stream  breaks  up  into  rivulets  winding 
seawards  over  an  immense  stony  bed,  the  Var  begins  to  justify  itself 
as  you  gradually  pursue  it  upwards  from  the  sea.  The  mountains  fall 
closer  together  on  both  sides  ; the  river  is  penned  within  a narrower 
channel ; presently  you  enter  a magnificent  Alpine  gorge,  with  a foaming 
torrent  shouting  in  its  strength  ; and  if  you  go  up  far  enough — and  this 
may  be  made  the  limit  of  a short  run — the  wonderful  town  of  Entrevaux 
will  suddenly  burst  upon  the  vision  ; a mediaeval  fortress-town,  unspoiled, 
with  moat  and  drawbridge,  and  fortification  within  fortification,  leading 
up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  all.  Passing  Entrevaux,  and  pushing  still 
further  through  one  winding  gorge  after  another,  up  steep  winding  roads, 
you  come  at  length  to  the  ancient  and  sleepy  town  of  Digne.  A short 
run  from  Nice,  and  a charming  one,  is  up  to  Laghet  by  Trinite-Victor  ; 
another,  which  gives  an  idea  of  how  thoroughly  the  French  have  fortified 
all  this  territory  bordering  on  Italy,  is  from  Nice  to  Sospel,  and  so  down 
to  Mentone. 

Nor  does  the  interest  of  motoring  decline  when  the  Italian  frontier  is 
reached.  It  is  true  that  immediately  the  frontier  is  crossed  at  the  Pont 
St.  Louis,  the  quality  of  the  roads  becomes  measurably  inferior.  Loose 
stones  are  allowed  to  lie  unrolled  ; the  dust  is  sometimes  ankle  deep  ; 
there  is  an  air  of  slovenliness  and  neglect.  But  the  scenery  loses  none  of 
its  dignity  or  charm  on  the  way  past  Mortola  to  Ventimiglia  ; while  the 
journey  up  the  valley  of  the  Roy  a leads  into  one  of  the  finest  gorges  of 
the  Alps.  The  run  up  to  San  Dalmazzo  and  Tenda  (and,  if  there  be  time, 
through  the  tunnel  and  down  on  the  other  side)  should  on  no  account  be 
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missed  : it  is  one  of  the  finest  things  on  the  whole  coast.  A little  further 
on,  inland  from  Bordighera,  is  a romantic  way  up  to  the  ruins  of  the  great 
Doria  palace  at  Dolceaqua,  which  most  motorists  make  the  limit  of  their 
excursion,  thinking  perhaps  that  there  is  no  road  beyond.  But 
penetrating  an  impossible-looking  tunnel,  one  can  go  still  further,  up 
to  Apricale,  where  the  road  ends  in  one  of  the  remotest  spots  imaginable. 

The  direct  run,  on  along  the  coast  to  Genoa,  offers  a constant  and 
impressive  panorama  of  sea  and  mountain  ; but  the  surface  is  stony  and 
bad,  there  are  many  level-crossings,  where  one  may  be  greatly  delayed, 
and  the  entrance  into  Genoa  is  little  better  than  that  into  Marseilles. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  perhaps,  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  having  all 
papers  in  strict  order,  if  one  intends  to  cross  from  France  into  Italy. 
The  neglect  of  the  simplest  precautions  may  cause  vexatious  delay.  Be 
sure  to  get  a passe  avant  from  the  French  douane  at  Mentone-Garavan 
before  crossing  into  Italy  ; be  sure  to  have  all  the  Italian  papers  in  order 
before  going  on.  The  present  writer  once  met  with  great  difficulties 
by  omitting  the  simple  precaution  of  taking  a receipt  for  a penny.  We 
were  leaving  France  with  no  intention  of  returning  with  that  particular 
car,  for  we  were  going  on  to  Italy,  to  Dalmatia,  and  to  Germany.  The 
douanier  at  the  Pont  St.  Louis  was  excessively  puzzled  and  upset  because 
we  would  not  take  a passe  avant  ; but  we  persisted  in  refusing.  Finally 
he  said  that  a penny  must  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  leaving  France, 
and  for  this  penny  he  was  eager  to  thrust  upon  us  a receipt.  Refusing 
this,  we  went  gaily  on  into  Italy  and  turned  up  the  valley  of  the  Roy  a, 
to  fall,  late  at  night  (for  there  were  delays  on  the  way)  into  an  unlooked 
for  trap.  The  road  to  Turin  up  the  valley  of  the  Roya  crosses  again 
into  French  territory.  For  strategic  reasons,  France  made  the  road  wind 
so  that  a nose  of  French  territory  is  pushed  forward  into  Italy,  and  for 
nine  kilometres  one  passes  again  through  France.  This  was  a thing  that 
no  one  not  knowing  the  road  could  have  foreseen. 

Now  we  found  the  value  of  a receipt  for  a penny.  The  French  customs 
official  at  Breille  (Breglio)  was  a model  of  urbanity  and  firmness  com- 
bined. He  listened  suavely  to  our  story  ; regretted  the  absence  of  French 
papers  without  which  it  was  impossible — quite  impossible — that  we 
could  enter  French  territory  ; but  saw  a loop-hole  of  escape  if  we  could 
produce  the  receipt  for  the  penny  which  we  had  paid  at  Garavan.  That 
would  prove  our  story  true,  and  we  could  go  on.  But  when  he  learned 
that  we  had  been  so  reckless  as  to  neglect  to  take  the  receipt,  the  iron  of 
the  official  showed  itself  under  the  suavity  of  the  man.  By  no  possibility 
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could  we  go  on  ; not  even  though  night  were  falling  ; not  even  though 
we  were  faint  from  hunger  and  the  lights  of  an  hotel  twinkled  in  the  near 
distance  ! The  matter  was  arranged  at  last ; but  the  incident  stands 
as  a warning  to  all  to  attend  to  little  things  when  dealing  with  foreign 
custom-house  officials. 

The  motor  car  on  the  Riviera,  then,  adds  tenfold  to  the  variety  and 
charm  of  a holiday.  It  makes  its  possessor  independent  of  the  incon- 
venient time-tables  of  the  P.L.M.  ; so  that  social  engagements  can  be  kept 
anywhere  along  the  coast,  without  having  to  catch  trains  at  unreasonable 
hours,  or  waste  time  in  waiting  if  one  arrives  too  early  at  one’s  destination. 
It  enables  every  man  to  cultivate  his  individual  tastes,  whatever  they 
may  be.  If  you  are  a botanist,  the  car  will  take  you  up  far  into  an 
unfrequented  valley,  where  you  will  find  your  favourite  fern  or  your 
favourite  flower.  If  architecture  is  your  hobby,  you  can  mount  on  the 
wings  of  petrol  to  the  high  villages,  and  study  domestic  architecture  at 
Peille,  or  Roman  at  Ventimiglia  or  La  Turbie.  If  you  are  an  archaeologist, 
the  car  will  take  you  close  to  the  cyclopean  ruins  of  Ligurian  fortresses  ; 
if  you  love  winter  sports,  the  car  will  lift  you  up  from  oranges  and  palms 
to  the  snows  of  Piera  Cava,  will  give  you  a few  hours’  skating  or  ski-ing, 
and  will  rush  you  down  again  in  time  to  dine  in  Monte  Carlo. 


The  Khasia  Hills : 

A Little-known  District  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

By  P.  LEO  FAULKNER,  f.r.g.s. 

It  is  a strange  and  unaccountable  fact  that  travellers  in  India  rarely, 
if  ever,  arrange  to  visit  Assam.  Yet  one  can  see  there  peoples  with 
customs  absolutely  different  from  those  which  obtain  elsewhere  in  the 
great  peninsula.  And  of  the  many  places  of  interest  which  could  be 
mentioned,  there  is  one,  which  stands  out  prominent  from  amongst  the 
rest,  and  that  is  the  Khasia  Hills,  wherein  is  situated  Shillong,  the  summer 
headquarters  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Khasias  occupy  a strip  of  mountain  land 
about  eighty  miles  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Garo  Hills, 
on  the  east,  by. the  North  Cachar  Hills  and  Nowgong,  on  the  north,  by 
the  Assam  Valley,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Surma  Valley. 

February  is  the  best  month  of  the  year  in  which  to  visit  the  Khasia 
Hills.  The  journey  from  Calcutta  is  no  doubt  a little  long  and  tiresome, 
but  the  result  easily  counterbalances  the  discomforts  met  with  on  the 
way.  The  journey  as  far  as  Dhubri  is  performed  in  the  train  ; thence 
as  far  as  Gauhati,  an  important  civil  station  on  the  Brahmaputra,  one 
proceeds  by  river  steamer.  This  is  a most  interesting  portion  of  the  tour, 
and  the  scenery  quite  different  from  that  of  the  usual  tourist-haunted 
districts  of  India.  The  sunsets  on  the  Brahmaputra  once  seen  are  never 
forgotten,  and  the  view  at  Goalpara  defies  adequate  description.  The 
last  part  of  the  journey — that  from  Gauhati  to  Shillong — is  accomplished 
in  a tonga,  or  by  the  motor-car  service  which  has  recently  been  started. 
Shillong  is  five  thousand  feet  higher  than  Gauhati,  and  the  road  which 
joins  the  two  places  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  India. 

For  the  first  twenty-five  miles  there  is  impenetrable  jungle  on  either 
side — the  home  of  the  wild  elephant  and  other  big  game.  Swarms  of 
black  monkeys,  generally  hanging  by  their  long  sinewy  arms,  quickly 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  They  are  now  so  accustomed  to 
the  horn  of  the  tonga  driver  and  the  hoot  of  the  motor  car,  that  they 
treat  passers-by  and  all  their  modes  of  conveyance,  from  the  primitive 
bullock  cart  to  the  newly  imported  lorry,  with  absolute  contempt.  It 
is  not  very  long  since  a wild  buffalo  held  up  the  motor  car  which  was 
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carrying  passengers  to  Gauhati  from  Shillong  ! From  there  onwards 
the  landscape  becomes  more  open,  and  for  some  part  of  the  way  resembles 
the  downs  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Nangpoh  is  the  half-way  house,  and  at 
the  dak-bungalow  the  weary  traveller  can  take  his  tiffin.  Situated  in 
the  Terai,  this  little  place  bears  an  evil  reputation  for  malaria,  and  it  is 
rarely  visited  except  by  inspecting  officers  and  entomologists  anxious  to 
obtain  rare  butterflies.  “ Stripes  ” frequently  visits  Nangpoh  for  the 
purpose  of  quenching  his  thirst  in  the  tank  near  the  rest-house.  Perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  journey  is  the  last  ten  miles,  in  which  the 
road  climbs  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  and  during  which  picturesque 
views  ever  changing  are  displayed  in  rapid  succession.  Not  counting 
mishaps,  such  as  the  grounding  of  steamers,  or  the  breaking-down  of  the 
motor-car  or  tonga  service,  Shillong  may  be  said  to  be  only  three  days 
distant  from  Calcutta. 

The  town  of  Shillong,  which  itself  is  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level,  is  situated,  like  Florence,  in  a saucer,  and  the  climate  is  not 
nearly  so  exhilarating  as  that  of  the  uplands,  eight  hundred  feet  higher } 
beneath  which  it  nestles.  Dumpep,  eighteen  miles  from  Shillong,  is  on 
the  crest  of  the  highest  range,  but  thence  to  Cherrapunji,  which  overlooks 
the  district  of  Sylhet,  there  is  a steady  decline.  As  is  only  natural,  the 
many  ranges  of  hills  contain  numerous  rivulets  which,  though  picturesque, 
are  of  no  use  as  navigable  waterways.  I have  rarely  seen  a boat  on  any 
of  the  streams  in  the  Khasia  Hills.  Many  of  the  ranges  are  well  wooded, 
and,  as  regards  the  Government  forests,  there  are  very  stringent  regulations 
concerning  the  felling  of  trees  and  the  killing  of  game.  Woodcock  are 
fairly  numerous  in  certain  woods  which  border  the  Cherrapunji  road  about 
three  to  seven  miles  from  Shillong,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
there  is  great  rivalry  amongst  the  sporting  section  of  the  European  com- 
munity, as  to  whose  bag  will  be  the  greatest  of  the  season. 

In  this  part  of  the  world,  a week  rarely  passes  without  three  or  four 
earthquakes  being  recorded.  More  often  than  not  they  are  of  little 
consequence,  but  occasionally  they  are  of  sufficient  violence  to  cause  all 
hanging  articles  in  a room  to  oscillate  rapidly  and  all  people  inside 
buildings  to  rush  into  the  open  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  They 
invariably  herald  their  approach  by  an  ominous  rumbling,  which  is  apt 
to  be  disconcerting  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  these  tremors. 
The  great  earthquake  of  12th  June,  1897,  which  wrought  such  havoc  over 
all  north-eastern  India,  was  especially  destructive  in  these  hills.  Whole 
towns  and  villages  were  razed  to  the  ground  ; silvery  streams  became 
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raging  rivers  ; men  and  women  were  killed,  and  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  a violent  death,  were  rendered  homeless  and  destitute. 
To  add  one  misfortune  to  another,  rain  fell  incessantly  for  a day  and  a 
night,  with  the  result  that  enforced  exposure  in  such  inclement  weather 
was  responsible  for  nearly  as  many  deaths  as  the  earthquake  itself. 

The  Khasias  themselves  are  a most  interesting  people.  They  are 
undoubtedly  related  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  hills,  viz., 
the  Nagas,  Manipuris,  Lushais  and  Garos,  while  their  pronounced  Mongol 
physique  unmistakably  demonstrates  that  they  are  connected  with  the 
far-off  Burmans  and  Chinese.  They  are  short,  sturdy  and  cheerful, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  most  hill  tribes,  their  chief  characteristics  are  a 
round  squat  face  with  a large  ugly  mouth,  calves  of  tremendous  girth, 
and  a superabundance  of  dirty  clothing.  Of  course,  with  the  advent  of 
the  missionaries  and  their  attendant  civilising  influences,  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  are  becoming  anglicized  to  a certain  degree.  The 
illustration  depicting  some  Khasia  girls  of  the  convent  at  Shillong  will 
show  the  style  of  costume  affected  by  the  women  folk.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  in  place  of  a hat,  they  wear  a cloth  tied  over  the  head, 
while  the  hair  is  done  up  in  a tight  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
visible  clothing  consists  of  a cloth  tied  round  the  waist,  and  another  with 
a fringe  drawn  tight  across  the  back  and  knotted  in  front.  On  gala 
occasions,  the  latter  is  made  of  silk  in  one  of  the  following  colours : purple, 
white,  khaki,  red,  or  yellow.  In  winter  they  generally  wear  thick  stockings 
from  which  the  feet  have  been  cut  away.  The  women  greatly  outnumber 
the  men,  and  in  1901  they  were  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  and 
twenty  nine  and  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
respectively. 

The  Khasias  are  not  a pushing  people,  and  being  a hill  race,  they  are 
strongly  adverse  to  proceeding  to  a plains  station.  Recently,  two  Khasia 
Christian  clerks  of  my  own  office  (which  has  been  transferred  from 
Shillong  to  Dacca)  protested  against  being  sent  down  to  a hot  town  in 
the  plains,  on  the  ground  that  no  Khasias  had  been  to  Dacca  before. 
This  example  has  been  given  with  the  sole  reason  of  showing  that  the 
Khasias  are  at  present  a self-contained  race,  and  are  not  likely  to  attain 
to  great  importance  amongst  Indian  peoples  in  the  near  future.  The 
staple  food  of  the  people  is  curry  and  rice,  but  the  flesh  of  the  pig  and  dried 
fish,  which  gives  forth  a most  unwholesome  odour,  are  greatly  sought  after 
as  delicacies.  It  is  a melancholy  fact,  but  none  the  less  true,  that  the 
Khasias  a3  a tribe  are  very  intemperate,  and  the  hillmen  who  have  not 
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as  yet  come  in  contact  with  the  missionaries,  imbibe  large  quantities  of 
an  extremely  intoxicating  liquor  distilled  from  rice.  There  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  hut  of  the  ordinary  Khasia  cultivator  and  his 
brother  of  the  plains  below,  except  that,  if  anything,  it  is  more  cramped 
and  dirty. 

In  the  cold  weather,  the  Khasia  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  the  use  of 
the  bow  and  arrow.  He  then  refuses  to  work  for  a monthly  wage,  and 
stipulates  that  he  must  be  considered  a day  labourer.  This  allows  him 
to  enjoy  a day’s  holiday  whenever  his  village  challenges  another  to  an 
archery  competition,  a not  infrequent  occurrence,  which  causes  great 
inconvenience  to  the  owner  of  the  house  where  he  may  be  working.  The 
representatives  of  each  village  proceed  in  a band  to  the  place  chosen  as 
the  scene  of  the  fray,  which  is  generally  a secluded  spot  on  the  side  of  a 
hill.  Arrived,  the  targets  are  placed  at  a distance  of  about  thirty  or 
forty  yards  from  each  other,  and  the  rival  teams  station  themselves  at 
opposite  ends.  The  targets  are  nearly  always  bunches  of  straw,  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  wound  round  a bamboo  two  feet  in  height. 
Before  commencing  operations,  the  first  team  to  shoot  indulges  in  a wild 
dance,  to  the  accompaniment  of  weird  yells  and  shrieks.  The  bows 
are  held  aloft  in  one  hand,  while  the  dance,  which  consists  of  a series  of 
hops  and  spasmodic  gyrations,  proceeds.  This  scene  is  enacted  after 
each  team  has,  so  to  speak,  completed  an  innings,  and  sometimes  these 
are  so  numerous  that  the  contests  last  for  several  hours.  The  archers 
attain  to  a most  extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy  in  this  art.  They 
shoot  from  a kneeling  position,  and  I have  observed  that  on  an  average 
one  arrow  in  three  finds  the  target.  On  occasions,  the  whole  of  the 
hills  round  Shillong  would  appear  to  be  inhabited  by  demons,  as  the 
shrill  yells  which  accompany  the  contests  can  be  heard  from  all  quarters 
of  the  compass.  After  the  return  of  the  victors  to  their  native  village, 
a bacchanalian  revel  takes  place,  which  prevents  many  of  them  from 
returning  on  the  following  day  to  their  legitimate  duties. 

The  potato  is  extensively  grown,  and  nearly  every  Khasia  homestead 
has  in  its  precincts  an  extensive  piece  of  land  in  which  this  useful  vegetable 
is  under  cultivation.  Strange  to  say,  as  in  Ireland,  pigs  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  villages.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Government  to  improve 
the  breed  of  porkers,  but  I am  personally  of  opinion  that  the  venture  has 
not  proved  a success.  An  experimental  farm  has,  however,  been  started 
close  to  Shillong,  and  I am  informed  that  this  is  proving  of  great  value, 
as  theKhasias  are  anxious  and  willing  to  learn  all  they  can  on  agricultural 
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matters.  There  is  a coal  mine  at  Cherrapunji,  and  that  mineral  is  also 
found  at  several  other  places  in  the  hills.  European  capital,  however, 
is  lacking,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  mines  being  left  to  Khasia  con- 
tractors, who  have  neither  the  necessary  knowledge,  nor  sufficient  funds 
to  work  them  properly.  There  are  also  very  profitable  lime-quarries 
scattered  over  the  district,  those  at  Chhatak  being  markedly  so. 

Amongst  the  Khasias  it  is  the  women  folk  who  are  the  lords  and  masters. 
The  custom,  so  rare  amongst  Indian  peoples,  of  inheritance  passing  directly 
through  the  female  fine  is  rigidly  observed.  There  is,  strictly  speaking, 
no  state  of  wedlock,  such  as  is  recognised  by  the  western  nations,  for 
marriage  can  practically  be  terminated  at  will  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned.  The  following  excerpt  from  Volume  X.  of 
the  Assam  District  Gazetteer  strikingly  illustrates  this  : “ The  temporary 
character  of  the  Khasia  marriages  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one 
man,  who  did  not  look  more  than  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age,  admitted 

to  a missionary  that  he  had  been  married  thirty-seven  times 

Marriage,  in  fact,  is  merely  a union  of  the  sexes,  dissoluble  at  will,  and 
the  people  have  no  temptation  to  embark  on  serious  intrigues.” 

The  religion  of  the  Khasias  is  primitive  and  paganistic  in  detail.  It 
inculcates  a great  fear  of  evil  spirits,  and  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries 
I have  been  informed  that  certain  places  are  absolutely  immune  from  the 
raids  of  the  burglar,  simply  because  ghosts  are  said  to  reside  in  their 
vicinity.  Much  time  is  spent  in  propitiating  these  demons,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  when  a long  journey  has  to  be  made,  or  some  project 
undertaken.  As  is  only  to  be  expected,  the  people  worship  their  ancestors, 
and  also  one  great  god  who  is  held  responsible  for  having  made  the  universe. 
There  are  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  Khasia  Christians,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  belong  to  the  Catholic  and  Welsh  Mission  Churches, 
the  converts  of  the  latter  totalling  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Open-air  services  are  held  on  Sundays  all  over  the  hills,  which  ring  with 
Moody  and  Sankey  hymns.  Great  enthusiasm  is  invariably  displayed, 
and  occasionally  “ revivals  ” are  reported. 

The  Khasia  language  belongs  to  the  Sub-Himalayan  group,  but  there 
is  no  written  language,  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  no  literature.  This 
makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain  important  facts  concerning  the  history 
and  the  language  of  the  people.  It  is  monosyllabic,  like  Chinese,  but 
to  my  mind  it  is  not  nearly  so  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  Khasia  coolie  of 
Lailangkot,  who  speaks  in  a rapid  succession  of  harsh  “ jerks  ” (if  I may 
be  allowed  such  an  expression),  as  it  is  to  hear  the  far  less  abrupt  con- 
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versation  of  his  fellow  in  Canton,  Hongkong,  or  Macao.  The  Khasias 
have  a very  agreeable  method  of  saluting  one  with  the  word  “ khublei ,” 
which  means,  when  rendered  into  English,  “ God  bless  you.”  The 
following  phrases,  with  their  English  equivalents,  will  perhaps  give  some 
idea  of  the  style  of  the  language  : — 

Ka  shit  eh,  it  is  very  hot. 

Ka  la  rang,  it  is  fine. 

Phi  wan  na-ei  ? whence  do  you  come  ? 

Phi  leit  shano  ? where  are  you  going  ? 

U sim  u la  her  noh,  the  bird  has  flown  away. 

While  dealing  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  I must  not  forget  to  refer 
to  the  monoliths,  which  in  every  part  of  the  hills  form  a prominent  feature 
of  the  landscape.  It  cannot  be  said,  with  absolute  certainty,  to  what 
cause  they  owe  their  origin.  Some  authorities  urge  that  they  have  been 
erected  by  the  descendants  of  Seims  (the  local  name  given  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  various  States),  while  others  declare  that  they  are  simply  monu- 
ments, raised  by  children  in  honour  of  their  parents.  Unfortunately, 
as  I have  remarked  before,  there  is  no  written  language,  so  records  are 
not  available  on  the  subject,  but  personally,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
both  points  of  view  are  correct.  The  monoliths  rarely  exceed  nine  in 
number,  and  I have  observed  that  before  every  three  pillars  one  large  flat 
stone  is  generally  placed.  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  reason 
for  this.  The  irregularities  in  the  groups,  as  they  stand  at  present,  are 
no  doubt  due  to  the  earthquake  of  1897,  to  which  I have  already  alluded. 

Although  the  fauna  of  the  district  includes  the  elephant,  buffalo, 
tiger,  leopard  and  bear,  it  is  not  by  any  means  “ a sportsman’s  paradise.” 
The  jungle  is  so  dense,  that  it  is  more  by  good  fortune  than  by  good 
judgment,  that  a tiger  or  a leopard  is  “bagged,”  the  impenetrability  of  the 
forests  rendering  it  a physical  impossibility  to  track  big  game.  Small 
bears  are,  however,  sometimes  shot  in  the  hills  near  Dumpep,  where 
they  reside  in  certain  well-known  caves.  But  as  regards  flora,  the  matter 
is  quite  different.  On  this  subject  the  Assam  Gazetteer  (Volume  X),  to 
which  I have  already  referred,  remarks  : “ According  to  Dr.  Hooker 
the  Khasia  flora  is,  in  extent  and  number  of  fine  plants,  the  richest  in 
India,  and  probably  in  all  Asia.  He  and  his  companion  collected  upwards 
of  two  thousand  flowering  plants  within  ten  miles  of  Cherrapunji,  in 
addition  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  ferns,  and  a profusion  of  mosses, 
lichens  and  fungi.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  of  orchids, 
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twenty-five  of  balsams,  twenty  of  palms,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
grasses.”  I can  speak  from  personal  experience  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
orchids,  and  I have  obtained  some  very  fine  specimens  in  the  dense  forests 
on  the  eminence  called  “ The  Peak.”  Again,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  entomologist,  the  hills  are  of  great  interest,  and  there  are  many 
splendid  butterflies  waiting  to  be  netted  by  the  enterprising  naturalist. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  hills  are  pre-eminently  interesting  on 
account  of  the  number  of  beautiful  waterfalls  they  contain.  Within  easy 
reach  of  Shillong  are  the  Bishop  and  Beadon,  the  Spread  Eagle,  the 
Crinoline,  the  Elephant,  and  the  Elysium  falls.  The  illustrations  of  the 
last  three  will  show  their  exceeding  beauty  more  lucidly  than  words  can 
express.  Cherrapunji,  with  its  miniature  canons  and  rushing  cascades, 
also  calls  for  special  attention  in  this  respect,  while  the  falls  of  Maosyme 
are  six  hundred  feet  in  height  and  are  much  finer  than  the  famous  fall  in 
Penang. 

Shillong  itself  is  generally  allowed  to  be  second  only  to  Ootacamund 
amongst  Indian  hill-stations.  It  is  indeed  a great  pity  that  after  the 
1897  earthquake,  the  bungalows  were  not  built  on  the  Peak  above  the 
crater  in  which  they  are  now  situated,  but  this  was  rendered  impossible 
by  financial  considerations.  As  the  hot-weather  centre  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  it  has  recently  acquired  a certain 
official  importance  and  affluence,  and  with  an  improved  motor-service, 
Shillong  will  no  doubt,  one  day  in  the  near  future,  be  a serious  rival  to 
Darjeeling.  Possessing  two  golf  links,  a cricket  ground,  a polo  ground 
and  a racecourse,  besides  natural  beauties  of  an  unusual  order,  Shillong 
has  much  to  attract  visitors  not  only  from  all  parts  of  India,  but,  I would 
say,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Jowai,  the  headquarters  of  the  subdivision  which  bears  that  name, 
is  well  worth  a visit.  It  is  six  hundred  feet  lower  than  Shillong,  whence 
it  is  about  thirty  miles  distant.  The  path,  for  it  cannot  be  called  a road, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  in  the  district,  the  succession 
of  hills,  ravines  and  plains  which  have  to  be  passed  completely  entrancing 
the  traveller.  Near  to  Jowai,  are  the  largest  of  the  many  monoliths  in 
the  hills,  while  there  are  also  some  interesting  hot-water  springs  in  the 
close  vicinity.  The  Anglican  and  Welsh  Missions  have  made  many 
converts  in  this  subdivision. 

Cherrapunji,  the  wettest  place  in  the  world,  is  thirty-three  and  a half 
miles  from  Shillong,  and  no  traveller  should  leave  the  Khasia  Hills 
without  spending  a few  days  in  this  quaint  little  town.  It  is  worthy  of 
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notice  that,  while  Shillong  is  by  motor  car  an  easy  journey  of  two  hours 
from  Cherrapunji,  the  average  rainfall  of  the  latter  is  exactly  five  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  former.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  south-west 
monsoon  does  not  meet  any  obstacle  to  its  path  until  the  Cherrapunji 
hills  are  reached,  which  cause  the  moisture-laden  air  to  condense  and  be 
deposited  in  the  form  of  rain.  Ordinarily,  the  average  rainfall  is  thirteen 
yards  per  annum,  but  in  1861  no  less  than  twenty-five  yards  five  inches 
were  recorded.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a plateau,  and  the  descent 
of  four  thousand  feet  to  the  plains  of  Sylhet  beneath  is  practically  one 
straight  precipitous  slope.  Objects  of  interest  there  are  the  underground 
caves,  the  tombs  of  the  Siems  and  the  European  cemetery.  There  is  an 
excellent  road  between  Shillong  and  Cherrapunji,  and  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  is  invariably  ready  to  render  all  assistance  in  his  power  to 
those  travellers  who  may  want  coolies  for  transport  purposes.  There  are 
also  two  good  rest-houses  en  route,  at  which  the  journey  can  conveniently 
be  broken.  By  remaining  a couple  of  days  at  each  of  these  bungalows, 
excursions  could  with  advantage  be  made  into  the  surrounding  country. 

Fish  is  practically  not  obtainable  anywhere  in  this  district,  and  that 
for  consumption  by  the  European  residents  has  all  to  be  imported  from 
Gauhati  and  Sylhet.  The  Khasias,  despite  stringent  Government  orders 
to  the  contrary,  use  gunpowder  wherewith  to  blow  up  the  mahseer, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  some  rivers.  Another  fact,  which  will  quickly 
strike  the  traveller  in  these  regions,  is  the  comparative  scarcity  of  wild 
birds.  This  also  is  due  in  part  to  the  malpractices  of  the  Khasia  cultivator, 
who  employs  several  inhuman  methods,  which  successfully,  but  most 
unfortunately,  denude  the  woods  of  bird-life. 

I have  not  in  this  short  article  attempted  to  give  a detailed  account  of 
the  hills  or  their  indigenous  inhabitants,  for  there  is  much  to  be  written 
on  the  subject.  It  has  only  been  my  desire  to  bring  into  prominence 
a little-known  district  of  the  Empire,  the  study  of  which  I feel  sure  will 
repay  to  the  full  any  traveller  whose  steps  may  lead  him  thither. 
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A Lady’s  Cruise  on  the  East  African 

Coast. 

By  ELEANOR  M.  HORSBRUGH. 

South  Africa  is  rapidly  becoming  a health  resort,  whither  the  fog-bound 
Londoner  can  run  over  in  seventeen  days  by  the  Union  Castle  Line, 
and  soak  himself  in  real  sunshine.  Not  the  apology  for  sunshine,  that 
vainly  endeavours  to  penetrate  our  fog-begrimed  metropolis,  but  a good, 
honest,  burning  sunshine,  that  begins  at  nothing  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  lets  you  know  it  means  to  stay  all  day  and  start  again  on  the  morrow. 
However,  as  these  impressions  are  not  going  to  be  about  sunshine,  or 
about  South  Africa,  I had  better  get  on  to  “ the  burden  of  my  song  ” 
which  is  this  : Don’t  return  to  England  by  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  if 
you  can  possibly  return  by  the  east.  The  west-coast  route  is  quite 
entertaining  to  do  once,  and  certainly  courtesy  and  comfort  go  hand  in 
hand  on  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Union  Castle  Steamship  Company, 
but  after  leaving  Madeira,  where  one  frivols  away  time  and  money  in 
breakfasting  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  tobogganing  down  again 
in  a sort  of  basket  on  runners,  one  finds  the  journey  painfully  dull  and 
monotonous.  The  long  stretch  of  sea  for  nearly  a fortnight,  with  never 
a sign  of  land  lacks  variety,  and  when,  at  last,  Table  Mountain  looms  in 
sight  one  is  not  at  all  sorry  to  part  company  with  the  ocean. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  east  coast,  the  voyage  is  much  longer,  but 
incomparably  more  interesting.  Starting  from  Bloemfontein  on 
September  20th,  with  my  brother  and  his  wife  (who  were  bent  on  a big 
game  shoot  in  British  East  Africa),  we  reached  Delagoa  Bay  on  September 
23rd.  Of  this  port  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  as  there  is  no  particular 
beauty  or  attraction  in  it.  The  principal  impression  left  on  the  mind, 
being  one  of  dust,  heat,  and  mosquitoes. 

Very  soon,  we  left  the  town  and  got  on  board  the  “ Feldmarschall,” 
which  is  one  of  the  excellent  ships  belonging  to  the  German  East  African 
Line,  and  in  the  small  hours  of  the  following  morning  we  headed  for  the 
open  sea.  The  weather  was  ideal,  not  a cloud  in  the  sky  or  a ripple  on 
the  ocean,  and  gliding  through  the  still  waters,  a delightful  sensation  of 
dreaminess  took  possession  of  one,  and  made  any  mental  or  physical 
exertion  an  impossibility.  Lazily  reclining  in  a deck-chair  and  criticising 
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the  other  passengers  was  the  order  of  the  day.  And  what  a mixture  of 
nationality  we  had  ! In  the  first  class  alone,  there  were  English,  French, 
German,  Russian,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  American — and  heaven  knows 
how  many  more  representatives  of  different  nations  were  not  packed 
away  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ship  ! Gazing  from  the  top  of  the  first-class 
deck  down  on  to  the  third-class,  I beheld  dark-skinned  people  of  many 
races,  and  a good  many  that  were  neither  dark-skinned  nor  fair-skinned, 
but  an  unpleasing  combination  of  the  two.  Handsome  Arabs  there  were, 
with  their  fine-cut  features  and  their  mysterious  look  of  the  east,  Indians, 
Swahelis,  Kaffirs,  Somalis,  low-class  English  and  Portuguese,  all  stretched 
out  under  a huge  awning  and  basking  contentedly  ’neath  the  hot  African 
sun. 

At  12.30  o’clock  a bugle  sounded  for  lunch,  and  off  everyone  trooped 
to  the  dining-saloon,  where  they  proceeded  to  dispose  of  a thoroughly 
German  midday  meal,  in  which  sausage,  sauerkraut,  and  Deutsches 
Bier  figured  largely.  Some  of  the  English  passengers  objected  to  the 
German  food,  and  I heard  vain  wishes  expressed  for  the  roast  beef  of 
Old  England,  but,  after  all,  it  was  a German  boat  carrying  a majority  of 
German  passengers,  so  why  the  grumblers  should  have  expected  anything 
but  German  food  I do  not  know  ! Anyway  they  didn’t  get  it  ! Neither 
does  the  German  East  African  Line  pander  to  the  British  taste  for  games  ! 
I suppose  most  of  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  are  too  portly  to  go  tearing  about 
at  cricket,  or  breaking  their  broad  backs  over  ball-board.  At  any  rate,  the 
only  game  provided  was  deck  quoits — a horrible  form  of  amusement, 
as  the  resounding  “ slaps  ” can  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  deck  to  the 
other.  How  we  few  English  people  blessed  the  inventor  of  bridge,  and 
inwardly  scoffed  at  our  fellow-travellers  rattling  dice  in  a little  cup  and 
throwing  themselves  into  a wild  state  of  excitement  watching  which  way 
the  silly  little  squares  were  going  to  fall  ! But  though  we  were  treated 
meagrely  in  the  matter  of  games,  this  was  not  so  in  the  matter  of  music. 
Every  German  seems  to  be  born  with  an  instrument  in  his  hand — or  hi3 
mouth,  as  the  case  may  be — and  it  was  delicious  to  sit  on  deck  after 
dinner,  feeling  the  sensuous  warmth  of  the  tropical  night  stealing  over 
one,  and  to  listen  to  the  insinuating  strains  of  the  “ Lorelei  ” or  the 
“ Wacht  am  Rhein.” 

On  September  26th  we  arrived  at  Beira,  which  is  a primitive  little 
place,  belonging  to  Portuguese  East  Africa.  As  soon  as  we  put  foot  on 
shore,  we  were  surrounded  by  a lot  of  shouting,  gesticulating  natives, 
each  assuring  us  that  his  little  push-trolley  was  the  best,  and  that  he 
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could  “ run  very  quick.”  The  trolleys  are  like  miniature  tram-cars  on 
miniature  tram-lines,  and  there  is  just  room  for  four  people,  though 
more  convenient  for  two.  A couple  of  “ boys  ” push  from  behind,  and 
off  the  car  goes.  It  is  a very  comfortable  mode  of  getting  about,  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  strong  “ bouquet  d’Afrique  ” exhaled  by  the  per- 
spiring black  is  not  particularly  refreshing  ! There  is  a very  occasional 
loop-line,  where  the  cars  may  pass  each  other,  but  as  they  never  seem  to 
arrive  at  the  loop-line  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  generally  a case  of  one 
tram  having  to  be  lifted  bodily  off  the  lines  to  accommodate  the  other. 

We  selected  tw*o  “ boys  ” with  muscular-looking  calves  to  their  legs, 
and  set  off  to  see  the  rank,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  place.  Unfor- 
tunately it  was  midday,  and  most  of  the  Beira-ites  had  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses,  to  avoid  the  sun.  There  was,  therefore,  rather  a 
deserted  look  about  the  pretty  houses  belonging  to  the  white  residents, 
as  the  shutters  were  all  closely  drawn  and  the  verandahs  enclosed  with 
thick  mosquito-proof  ware,  and  not  a soul  was  to  be  seen.  There  was 
more  life  in  the  town,  however,  where  many  Portuguese  officials  were 
bustling  about,  and  the  Indian  shop-keepers  were  doing  a brisk  trade 
with  the  visitors  from  the  ship. 

The  “ Feldmarschall  ” arrived  at  Chinde  on  September  28th,  but,  owing 
to  the  lowness  of  the  tide,  she  was  unable  to  get  across  the  bar  and  into 
port.  A small  steamboat  was  therefore  sent  out  to  meet  her,  bringing 
us  a few  fresh  travellers  and  taking  away  some  of  our  old  ones.  It  was 
an  amusing  sight  to  watch  the  method  of  exchange.  A huge  basket 
made  like  a wardrobe  was  placed  on  the  deck  of  the  “ Feldmarschall,” 
a long  iron  chain  securing  it  to  the  crane.  It  was  then  filled  to  bursting 
point  with  human  freight,  the  doors  were  bolted,  and  one,  two,  three, 
away  it  swung  high  into  the  air,  where  it  hung  suspended  for  a moment, 
then  down,  down,  down  on  to  the  deck  of  the  “ Admiral.”  The  poor 
victims  did  not  enjoy  it  at  all,  especially  as  the  sea  was  rather  choppy, 
and  the  little  “ Admiral  ” kept  heaving  and  bumping  herself  against  the 
side  of  her  larger  sister  ! About  an  hour  and  a half  finished  our  business 
with  Chinde,  and  in  the  gathering  dusk  we  once  more  got  under  weigh. 

The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  at  Mozambique.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  places  on  the  Portuguese  East  African  coast,  and 
I regretted  that  we  had  only  so  short  a time  to  spend  there.  It  is  used 
as  a convict  settlement,  and  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  town  rises  the 
menacing  fortress  in  which  are  confined  the  luckless  prisoners.  White 
and  black  criminals,  convicted  of  every  rascality  imaginable,  find  refuge 
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within  its  walls,  and  a bloodthirsty  atmosphere  seems  to  prevail  every- 
where. Gangs  of  time-expired  men  (black)  walk  the  streets.  Many  of 
them  are  murderers,  and  some  of  the  faces  one  sees  are  scarcely  human. 
It  gives  one  a feeling  of  relief  to  know  that  a policeman  is  generally 
within  hail,  armed  with  a revolver.  We  made  our  way  to  the  fortress, 
and  the  guard  allowed  us  to  enter.  It  was  a picturesque  old  place  with 
its  high  battlemented  w^alls  and  winding  stone  steps,  and  I wished  we 
could  have  learnt  more  of  its  history,  but  there  was  nobody  to  take  us 
round — at  least  nobody  speaking  anything  but  Portuguese. 

Strolling  about  on  the  top  of  the  battlements  our  attention  was  called 
to  a small  stone  cell.  It  was  about  seven  feet  high  by  seven  feet  square, 
and  had  neither  light  nor  ventilation  save  for  a slit  at  the  top  of  the  door. 
In  this  den  a white  man  was  undergoing  a term  of  twenty  years’  imprison- 
ment for  an  aggravated  assault  on  an  officer.  Thus  at  a jump  was  one 
plunged  back  into  the  Middle  Ages  ! When  King  Manuel  ascended  the 
throne,  the  sentences  of  many  prisoners  were  reduced,  as  is  always  the 
case  under  such  circumstances,  and  this  man’s  was  shortened  by  five 
years.  He  has  still  nearly  twelve  years  to  do,  but,  doubtless,  existing 
in  such  a temperature,  deprived  of  light,  air,  and  all  occupation,  the 
unhappy  creature  will  not  live  to  complete  his  punishment.  At  least, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  not.  I cannot  think  of  that  cell  without  a shudder  ! 

On  our  way  back  we  descried  the  good  old  Union  Jack  flying  over  an 
imposing  looking  building,  whereupon  we  entered,  and  found  it  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Department.  Three  or  four 
young  Englishmen  came  out,  and  were  so  overjoyed  at  seeing  a few  of 
their  own  compatriots  that  they  insisted  on  taking  us  to  their  mess, 
where  they  regaled  us  with  lemon-squashes  and  other  beverages.  We 
were  much  interested  in  what  they  told  us  about  the  laying  of  the  deep- 
sea  cable,  and  most  marvellous  work  it  must  be.  Those  employed  in  it, 
are  never  kept  at  Mozambique  more  than  six  months,  as  the  heat  is 
terrific,  the  climate  most  unhealthy,  and  fever  very  prevalent.  There 
is,  of  course,  only  a handful  of  English  people  there,  and  life  for  these 
must  be  exceedingly  dull.  Our  young  friends  informed  us  they  had 
endeavoured  to  form  a tennis-club,  and  had  induced  a few  of  the 
Portuguese  ladies  to  join.  The  tennis,  though,  was  not  a conspicuous 
success,  as  the  said  ladies  were  all  so  fat  and  indolent  that  they  could  not 
stand  the  exertion  of  running  after  the  balls  ! 

The  2nd  of  October  we  awoke  at  Zanzibar,  and  I consider  this  queer 
little  island  is  alone  worth  coming  round  by  the  east  coast  to  visit.  Set 
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like  a jewel  in  the  sea,  its  shores  lapped  by  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
its  tall  palm-trees  waving  beneath  the  turquoise  sky,  clothed  in  rich 
green  verdure,  it  is  indeed  a sight  to  refresh  the  weary  eye  of  the 
traveller  ! The  ship  stopped  here  two  days,  and  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  invited  to  spend  this  time  with  the  Chief  of  Police  and  his 
wife. 

A small  Arab  boy  came  down  to  the  quay  to  meet  us  and  escort  us  to 
the  house,  which  v/as  of  a most  charming  description.  Our  hostess  was 
not  long  in  taking  us  over  it.  Coolness  was  the  principal  thing  aimed  at, 
all  the  rooms  being  very  large  and  lofty,  and  the  walls  very  thick.  The 
drawing-room  opened  on  to  an  extremely  wide  verandah,  which  was 
shaded  by  palm-  and  cocoanut-trees.  A garden  surrounded  the  house, 
and  sloped  down  to  the  sea-shore.  In  it  was  a great  variety  of  tropical 
plants,  and  my  attention  was  especially  arrested  by  the  tulip-trees, 
which  were  in  full  flower,  their  beautiful  crimson  blossoms  showing  to 
great  advantage  against  a background  of  brilliant  azure  sky. 

Shortly  after  we  had  finished  our  tour  of  inspection,  our  luggage  arrived, 
having  been  brought  to  the  house  by  three  or  four  of  the  prisoners.  These 
wear  a distinguishing  dress  of  a deep  orange  yellow.  A light  running- 
chain,  passed  round  the  neck,  attaches  each  man  to  his  neighbour,  so 
that  escape  would  be  a matter  of  some  difficulty,  even  were  it 
contemplated. 

We  were  not  long  in  unpacking  our  dressing-cases,  and  very  soon  were 
spinning  down  the  road  in  rickshaws,  drawn  by  our  friends  the  prisoners. 
I don’t  think  life  would  be  possible  in  Zanzibar  without  a rickshaw. 
Everybody  has  one,  whereas  very  few  people  possess  a horse  and 
carriage.  Horses  do  not  seem  to  thrive  on  the  island.  The  streets  also 
are  too  narrow  and  tortuous  for  carriages,  and  the  only  time  that  we 
did  drive  out  in  one,  we  were  obliged  to  have  a “ boy  ” to  run  in  front  of 
the  horses  and  clear  the  way  for  us,  until  we  got  outside  the  town  ! The 
wheels  only  just  fitted  in  between  the  houses  on  either  side  of  the  streets  ! 
The  houses  are  high,  and  nearly  all  have  the  most  exquisitely  carved 
massive  doors  of  ebony,  studded  over  with  huge  brass  knobs.  The 
accompanying  photo  shows  a door  of  quite  an  ordinary  house.  Camels 
and  donkeys  were  lurching  slowly  along,  ridden  by  stately  turbaned 
Arabs  looking  like  the  patriarchs  of  far-off  Biblical  days. 

Presently  we  came  upon  the  market.  Such  a scene  of  life  and  colour  ! 
Women  in  robes  of  every  hue,  purple,  green,  scarlet,  and  white,  thrown 
carelessly  round  them,  and  worn  with  that  inimitable  grace  of  which  only 
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the  Eastern  known  the  secret,  were  busily  engaged  buying  or  selling  their 
wares.  There  are  certain  women,  of  unenviable  reputation,  who  are 
always  dressed  in  black.  Some  have  their  faces  entirely  covered,  while 
others  allow  their  eyes  to  peer  out  from  amidst  their  funereal  draperies. 
Flitting  about  like  shrouded  ghosts,  they  seem  to  strike  a sombre  note 
in  contrast  to  their  gaily-attired  sisters,  and  set  one  thinking  for  what 
reason  they  choose  black.  Perhaps  in  mourning  for  their  sins  ! The 
little  Indian  children  were  most  fascinating  with  their  queer  baggy 
trousers  and  long  tunics.  Their  ear-rings  and  nose-rings,  together  with 
their  heavily  embroidered  gold  caps  and  darkened  eyes,  made  them 
resemble  the  small  mannikins  one  sees  at  Indian  exhibitions.  In  vain 
did  I endeavour  to  snap-shot  them  ! They  would  have  none  of  it,  and 
scuttled  off  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them,  in  a great  state  of  alarm  ! 

We  bought  some  pretty  mats  (about  the  size  of  ordinary  hearth-rugs) 
made  of  coloured  woven  grasses,  for  one  shilling  each,  also  some  quaint 
brass  pots  and  trays  at  an  equally  low  figure.  The  fruits  displayed  on 
the  ground  were  most  tempting,  and  I could  not  resist  drinking  the  milk 
from  a fresh  coeoanut  on  the  spot,  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
natives. 

Zanzibar  is  a British  Protectorate,  but  belongs  to  the  Sultan.  He  is 
a young  and  well-educated  man  of  about  twenty-eight,  who  likes  spending 
a good  deal  of  his  time  and  money  in  Paris  and  London.  He  possesses 
three  wives  (one  an  Arab  and  the  other  two  Swahelis)  and  a large  harem. 
The  Arab  wife  is  the  reigning  Sultana.  By  her  he  has  no  children,  but 
the  Swaheli  wives  have  made  good  the  deficiency  by  supplying  him  with 
heirs  to  the  throne.  We  did  not  get  very  near  his  palace.  It  looks  out 
over  the  ocean,  and  seen  from  a distance  is  like  a large  and  ugly  hotel. 

Towards  evening,  we  set  off  once  more  in  our  rickshaws  to  the  English 
Club.  Here,  all  the  white  residents  of  the  island  meet  to  play  tennis, 
croquet,  and  badminton — and  to  gossip.  Then  home  to  dinner,  after 
which  we  were  thankful  to  lounge  peacefully  on  the  verandah  and  drink 
in  the  mysterious  beauty  of  the  tropical  night.  One  by  one,  the  stars 
crept  out,  an  enormous  moon  rose  shimmering  over  the  waters,  silhouetting 
the  palm-trees  and  the  houses,  and  converting  everything  into  a scene 
of  loveliness  to  be  long  remembered. 

The  next  morning  I wished  to  be  up  betimes.  There  were  no  bells  in 
the  house,  but  my  hostess  had  given  me  instructions  overnight  as  to 
how  to  proceed,  when  I wanted  my  hot  water  brought.  I accordingly 
arose  from  my  bed,  leaned  over  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  loudly  screamed 
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“ Ayah  ! Ayah  ! ” A dusky  form  appeared  below,  and  I hastily  rubbed 
my  two  hands  over  my  face,  whereupon  she  understood  that  I wished  to 
do  my  ablutions  ! Presently  a gentle  tap  came  on  the  door,  and  rather 
to  my  surprise  a black  “ boy  55  entered  with  tea  and  biscuits.  He  made 
the  tea  in  a very  leisurely  fashion,  measuring  out  the  milk  in  drops  until 
I nodded  “ Enough  ” ! Then  he  approached  the  bed,  slid  the  tray 
carefully  under  my  mosquito  net  and  withdrew. 

By  the  time  I had  disposed  of  the  tea,  the  ayah  arrived  with  the  bath 
water.  She  was  a pretty,  graceful  creature,  small  and  delicately  made, 
and  half  Arab,  half  Swaheli.  Round  her  neck  she  wore  a string  of  huge 
beads,  and  the  soft  skin  round  her  ears  was  slit  to  admit  the  introduction 
of  thick  compressed  rings  of  coloured  paper.  These  grotesque  ornaments 
are  rather  like  miniature  Catherine-wheels,  and  are  about  the  circumference 
of  a penny.  Three  are  usually  worn  in  each  ear,  and  it  is  incredible  to 
what  size  the  flesh  can  be  stretched.  The  ears  have  a horribly  mutilated 
appearance  when  the  Catherine-wheels  are  taken  out  ! A small  gold 
ornament  like  a drawing-pin  was  stabbed  into  her  left  nostril,  and,  of 
course,  she  had  the  usual  number  of  bracelets  and  anklets.  We  were 
told  that  on  our  arrival  at  the  house  she  professed  to  be  rather  shocked 
at  the  morals  of  the  Englishman,  as  she  remarked  to  her  mistress  that  she 
had  always  thought  an  Englishman  had  only  one  wife,  whereas  this  gentle- 
man had  brought  two  ! Explanations  were  given  her  that  the  second  lady 
was  a sister,  but  she  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  sceptical  on  the  subject. 

After  breakfast,  we  went  another  shopping  expedition,  this  time  in 
quest  of  precious  stones.  Zanzibar  is  a great  place  for  opals  and 
sapphires,  which  can  be  bought  wonderfully  cheaply  from  the  Indian 
traders.  A drive  along  the  Bu-bu-bu  road  filled  up  our  afternoon. 
This  road  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
cut  through  a jungle,  on  account  of  the  density  and  greenness  of  the 
vegetation  and  the  height  of  the  trees.  On  either  side  are  native  huts, 
made  from  the  leaves  and  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  seeming  to  blend  man 
and  nature  into  one. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  we  left  Zanzibar  the  following  morning 
at  eight  o’clock. 

At  four  p.m.the  same  day  we  dropped  anchor  at  Tanga,  a port  belonging 
to  German  East  Africa.  The  palm-trees  are  a feature  of  this  place,  being 
of  great  variety  and  very  beautiful,  especially  the  sort  known  as  the 
“ fan  ” palm-tree.  The  name  explains  itself,  the  tree  resembling  a 
gigantic  fan  opened  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  Cocoanuts,  pineapples, 
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dates  and  orchids  grow  in  abundance.  Otherwise  there  is  not  much  to 
be  seen,  as  the  “ town  ” merely  consists  of  one  straggling  street,  a post- 
office,  and  a statue  of  Bismarck.  It  strikes  one  as  a god-forsaken  spot, 
where  the  march  of  civilization  and  the  hand  of  the  white  man  have  had 
little  or  no  effect.  We  were  not  sorry  to  get  back  to  the  ship,  and  by 
noon  the  next  day  to  find  we  were  nearing  Mombasa. 

The  spirits  of  our  shooting  community  were  considerably  uplifted. 
There  was  much  talk  of  lions  and  elephants,  and  great  rushing  about 
and  collecting  of  guns,  cartridges,  etc. 

To  quote  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  : “ The  aspect  of  Mombasa  as  she 
rises  from  the  sea,  and  clothes  herself  with  form  and  colour  at  the  swift 
approach  of  the  ship  is  alluring  and  even  delicious.  On  every  side  is 
vegetation,  moist,  tumultuous,  and  varied.  Great  trees,  clad  in  dense 
foliage,  shrouded  in  creepers,  springing  from  beds  of  verdure,  thrust 
themselves  through  the  undergrowth  ; palms  laced  together  by  flowering 
trailers  ; every  kind  of  tropical  plant  that  lives  by  rain  and  sunshine  ; 
high  waving  grass,  brilliant  patches  of  purple  bougainvillea,  and  in  the 
midst,  dotted  about,  scarcely  keeping  their  heads  above  the  fertile  flood 
of  Nature,  the  red-roofed  houses  of  the  town  and  port  of  Mombasa.55 
Behold  us  at  the  gate  of  British  East  Africa  ! Through  here  must  pass  all 
the  main  commerce  of  East  and  Central  Africa,  all  the  trade  of  the  vast 
territories  that  give  on  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  for  it  is 
from  here  that  starts  one  of  the  most  marvellous  railways  in  the  world — 
the  Uganda  Railway.  This  single  track  of  gleaming  metals,  constructed 
at  a cost  of  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  a mile,  stretches  away  through 
vast  equatorial  forests,  across  immense  plains,  through  great  ravines  till 
at  last  it  reaches  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  (Victoria  Nyanza),  thus 
bringing  the  white  man  into  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  into  touch  with 
untamed  Nature,  into  the  primeval  beginnings  of  things. 

Here,  again,  as  at  Beira,  the  trolley  was  the  best  way  of  getting  about, 
and  after  being  pushed  along  for  about  two  miles,  we  came  to  the  Norfolk 
Hotel.  It  really  had  quite  a civilized  kind  of  air  about  it,  especially  the 
outside.  There  was  a nice  wide  verandah,  with  an  enchanting  view  of 
luxuriant  greenery,  and  on  it  were  comfortable  chairs  and  little  tables 
spread  for  a meal,  and  actually  each  possessing  a menu  ! A very 
excellent  menu  it  was,  too,  to  which  we  all  did  full  justice.  But  alas  ! 
the  civilization  was  only  skin-deep,  and  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
verandah  and  the  savoury.  I was  glad  to  think  I should  sleep  in  my 
clean  little  cabin  on  board  the  “ Feldmarschall 55  instead  of  the  horrible 
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bedroom  into  which  we  were  ushered,  and  which  was  quite  the  “ swell  ” 
one  of  the  hotel.  Two  stuff y-looking  beds,  mosquito-nets  full  of  holes, 
and  cupboards  with  which  it  was  best  not  to  make  further  acquaintance. 

After  having  a family  wash  in  the  single  grimy  basin,  we  called  in  the 
black  housemaid  (or  man  rather)  to  tidy  up.  He  seized  the  basin, 
turned  to  the  window,  and,  after  a cursory  glance  to  right  and  left  to 
see  nobody  was  coming,  dashed  the  contents  out  on  to  the  road  ! 

About  five  p.m.,  when  the  fierce  equatorial  sun  had  somewhat  abated, 
wre  sallied  forth  to  buy  helmets  for  the  shooters.  There  were  several 
rival  outfit  shops,  all  kept  by  Indians,  and  some  rather  nice  curio  shops, 
but  the  prices  the  unsuspecting  Britisher  was  asked  to  pay  were  pre- 
posterous. A little  later  I bade  good-bye  to  the  seekers  after  big  game, 
and  once  more  boarded  the  “ Feldmarschall.”  When  one  is  constantly 
leaving  the  ship,  one  experiences  a nice,  friendly  sort  of  feeling  on  rejoining 
her  ; it  is  like  “ going  home.”  At  least  this  is  what  I felt,  only  that 
instead  of  the  familiar  faces  that  had  sat  with  me  at  table  there  were  six 
brand-new  ones — three  English,  two  Danes,  and  a German.  Conversation 
flagged,  nobody  daring  to  embark  upon  a tongue  not  his  own,  until  by  a 
lucky,  or  perhaps  unlucky,  coup,  I accidentally  upset  my  tumbler  of  iced 
water  over  the  legs  of  my  stout  German  neighbour,  who  forthwith  gave  utter- 
ance to  a few  remarks — quite  of  an  amicable  character  I may  state  ! After 
this,  we  were  all  most  friendly  and  talkative  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

From  Mombasa,  the  ship  had  a run  of  six  days,  which  brought  us  to 
Aden.  Between  these  two  ports  we  very  seldom  lost  sight  of  the  coast- 
line, although  we  were  not  near  enough  to  make  out  any  distinguishing 
feature.  High  banks  of  sand  studded  with  prickly-pear,  aloe,  and  cactus 
plants,  and  beyond,  the  parched  desert  of  Africa.  This  was  all  that  could 
be  seen  by  straining  the  eyes  through  field-glasses.  The  sombre  outline 
of  Cape  Guardafui,  however,  stood  out  bold  and  clear,  and  as  we  rounded 
this  grim  promontory  the  hot  breath  of  the  Red  Sea  smote  us  like  a blast 
from  a furnace.  Unfortunately,  at  Aden  there  was  a slight  outbreak  of 
smallpox,  and  the  captain  requested  his  passengers  not  to  visit  the 
famous  tanks  or  the  fort,  for  fear  of  infection.  I had  to  content  myself, 
therefore,  by  going  to  an  Indian  store  with  some  friends,  where  there  was 
a most  fascinating  array  of  lace,  Persian  rugs,  silks,  and  carved  ivory. 
All  along  the  road,  we  were  besieged  by  small  Arab  children  begging  for 
“ backsheesh.”  Pathetic  little  creatures  they  were,  many  of  them  with 
ophthalmic  diseases,  and  all  so  thin  and  emaciated  that  one  had  not  the 
heart  to  refuse  them  a few  pence. 
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Then,  for  the  next  four  days,  we  wallowed  in  the  trough  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where,  the  pitiless  naked  sun  seemed  to  scorch  us  through  and  through, 
and  the  heavy  listless  air  of  the  night  brought  but  scant  relief.  The  heat 
in  the  cabins  was  terrific,  and  going  to  bed  was  an  effort  to  be  put  off  as 
late  as  possible,  as  the  only  really  pleasant  hours  were  when  darkness 
had  cooled  the  atmosphere  to  a slight  degree. 

Life  became  a little  more  interesting,  however,  and  not  so  hot,  when 
we  were  within  a few  hours  of  Suez.  On  the  left  hand,  was  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  on  the  right,  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  great  hazy  mountains  of 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  rising  from  the  sea,  bathed  themselves  in  the  glories 
of  the  setting  sun. 

We  did  not  reach  Suez  till  late  at  night,  so  there  was  no  opportunity  o. 
going  on  shore.  Some  enterprising  passengers,  however,  left  the  ship, 
slept  the  night  at  an  hotel,  and  the  next  morning  were  off  by  an  early 
train  to  Cairo  ! We  picked  them  up  again  at  Port  Said,  where  we  arrived 
the  following  night,  and  they  came  back  in  the  most  aggressive  spirits, 
full  of  sphinxes  and  pyramids,  and  what  those  who  hadn't  gone  had 
missed,  etc.  But  after  all,  five  hours  is  rather  a short  time  in  which  to 
“ do  ” Cairo,  and  five  pounds  rather  a large  price  for  “ doing  ” it  ! 
Besides  we  had  quite  an  interesting  day  coming  up  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
a most  entertaining  evening  at  Port  Said.  It  was  nearly  ten  p.m.  when 
we  went  ashore  ; the  place  was  just  teeming  with  life,  the  shops  ablaze 
with  light  and  colour. 

Silent  forms  would  follow  us  along  the  streets,  every  now  and  then 
thrusting  snake  bracelets,  necklaces,  or  other  charms  in  our  faces.  We 
entered  a shop,  where  I bought  some  exquisite  Japanese  cups  and  saucers 
for  a mere  song.  The  proprietor  brought  us  the  most  delicious  Turkish 
coffee,  and  tiny  Turkish  cigarettes,  which  were  so  nice  that  they  would 
have  made  a confirmed  smoker  of  anybody  ! Then  we  spent  an  hour  or 
so  sitting  outside  a restaurant  enjoying  the  cool  midnight  air  and  watching 
the  heterogeneous  collection  of  people  gathered  about  us.  Fortune-tellers 
abounded,  fateful,  mysterious-looking  creatures  of  the  East,  whose  lustrous 
far-seeing  eyes  almost  led  one  to  believe  that  they  really  could  foretell 
the  events  of  the  future. 

Soon,  too  soon,  it  was  time  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  ship,  and  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  African  ports.  Four  days  later,  on  October  20th,  we 
steamed  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  up  the  beautiful  Calabrian  coast, 
and  so,  to  the  fair  city  of  Naples,  from  whence  I journeyed  home  through 
Italy  to  England. 


Outfit  and  Equipment  for  the  Traveller, 
Explorer,  and  Sportsman.  (I.) 

By  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  Mr.  HARRY  DE  WINDT, 

Mr.  RALPH  DURAND,  and  Others. 

The  equipment  with  which  a new  chum  provides  himself,  before  setting 
out  to  take  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  waste  places  the  world  still  affords, 
is  a standing  joke  amongst  seasoned  frontiersmen,  principally  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  articles  with  which  he  burdens  himself.  The  variety  of 
things  which  hang  from  his  belt,  for  instance,  will  probably  include 
a revolver  (with  which  to  overawe  desperadoes),  and  will  almost  certainly 
contain  one  of  the  specimens  of  assorted  cutlery  known  by  some  such 
fancy  title  as  “ The  Emigrant’s  Knife,”  that  are  guaranteed  to  do  almost 
anything  except  talk.  This  bulky  article  will  contain,  besides  the 
customary  blades,  a tin-opener,  a screwdriver,  a corkscrew,  a button- 
hook, a leather  gauge,  a ridiculously  ineffective  saw,  a gimlet,  a cartridge 
extractor,  two  removable  rivets  (most  difficult  to  remove)  for  the  repair 
of  broken  harness,  a pair  of  tweezers,  a piece  of  metal,  of  which  the 
purpose  is  not  clear,  but  which  is  generally  regarded  as  a toothpick  ! 
Lastly,  there  will  be  a heavy  piece  of  steel,  which  the  man  behind  the 
counter  who  sold  the  knife  to  the  new  chum  says  was  for  removing  any 
stones  that  might  jam  between  a horse’s  shoe  and  its  hoof.  Much  of 
this  ironmongery  is  superfluous — a man  who  cannot  open  a bottle  of 
beer  with  a little  patience  and  an  ordinary  penknife  deserves  to  go 
thirsty.  All  of  it,  except  perhaps  the  blades  and  the  cartridge  extractor, 
would  be  better  in  the  tool-box. 

A knife  such  as  was  issued  to  the  troops  during  the  South  African 
war  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  It  should  have  one  big  strong 
blade,  curved  at  the  end  like  a butcher’s  knife  (for  skinning  game),  and 
having  a fine  point,  and  one  strong  steel  prong,  or  marline  spike,  which 
will  be  found  useful  in  an  astonishing  number  of  ways. 

The  “Emigrant’s  Knife  ” is  quoted  here  as  typical  of  the  unnecessary 
burdens  with  which  an  inexperienced  frontiersman  is  apt  to  burden 
himself,  but  however  carefully  a traveller  in  the  wilds  chooses  his  kit, 
his  luggage  must  be  inconveniently  bulky,  for,  less  fortunate  than  the 
snail,  he  must  carry,  not  only  his  house,  but  also  his  provision  store  along 

* This  article  will  be  in  three  parts,  the  last  part  appearing  in  the  March  number. 
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with  him.  The  writers  of  this  composite  article,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  give  advice  which  will  enable  prospective  travellers  to  choose  such 
equipment  as  will  give  the  maximum  of  comfort  with  the  minimum  of 
bulk  and  weight ; and  to  show  them  what  articles  are  essential  and 
what  are  best  left  behind.  They  will  regard  lightness,  compactness  and 
durability  as  the  really  essential  qualities,  realising  that  the  subject  of 
equipment  is  one  of  the  highest  importance — it  is  discussed  by  man}^ 
a camp-fire  on  the  long  trail. 

The  authors  of  this  article,  disregarding  editorial  convention,  will, 
where  necessary,  not  hesitate  to  mention,  in  the  interests  of  their  readers 
in  general,  and  explorers  in  particular,  the  names  of  reliable  outfitting 
firms  where  the  articles  recommended  may  be  obtained. 

A few  hints  for  the  ordinary  globe-trotter  in  India  may  be  inserted  here. 
There  is  no  doubt  an  erroneous  idea  prevalent  that  India — even  “ Winter 
India  ” — has  a tropical  climate  ; consequently  new  arrivals  in  India  are 
apt  to  betray  themselves  by  an  exaggerated  display  of  tropical  equipment. 
In  Calcutta,  for  instance,  where  the  residents  dress  in  the  main  during 
the  cool  season  as  in  London,  even  the  amazing  tyranny  of  the  high  hat 
holds  sway  to  a limited  extent,  so  that  the  tourist  creates  amusement 
among  his  Anglo-Indian  friends  when  he  indulges  in  a prodigal  use  of  duck 
or  drill  suits,  pith  helmets,  sola  topees,  puggarees,  blue  spectacles  and 
so  forth. 

Tents. — If  tents  should  be  regarded  as  a necessity  or  a luxury  depends 
upon  circumstances.  In  healthy  climates,  such  as  those  of  Canada, 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  a man  who  is  willing  to  put  up  with  occasional 
severe  discomfort  may  dispense  with  them.  When,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  a man  should  have  a tender  regard  for  his  health,  such  a 
shelter  is  practically  indispensable. 

Many  travellers  in  Africa  are  not  too  proud  to  accept  the  hospitality — 
usually  gladly  offered — of  a native  hut  in  which  to  spend  the  night,  and 
arrange  their  journeys  so  as  to  reach  a native  village  before  nightfall. 
Such  huts  are  usually  clean,  but  inclined  to  be  damp,  and  unless  their 
floors  are  newly  repaired  may  harbour  centipedes,  scorpions  and  the 
jigger  flea,  which  burrows  under  the  toe-nails  and  sometimes  causes 
serious  wounds,  to  say  nothing  of  specimens  of  the  Cimex  lectularius.  It 
is  better,  therefore,  even  when  native  villages  are  abundant,  for  the 
traveller  to  have  a tent. 

In  choosing  this,  the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  how  it  is  to  be  carried. 
If  waggon  transport  is  available,  the  weight  is  not  a serious  consideration. 
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If  pack-animals  are  to  be  used,  no  single  indivisible  portion  of  the  tent 
should  weigh  more  than  eighty  pounds,  and  this  is  inconveniently  heavy. 
If  porters  have  to  be  employed,  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  tent  should 
not  exceed  fifty  pounds,  the  customary  carrier’s  load.  Poles  and  pegs, 
usually  provided  with  the  tent,  should  be  carried,  unless  it  is  to  be  used 
in  a country  where  a reliable  supply  of  suitable  timber  for  the  framework 
of  the  tent  is  to  be  found.  In  this  case  it  is  more  convenient  to  cut 
fresh  poles  every  time  the  camp  is  pitched  afresh.  Bell  tents  have  the 
advantage  of  needing  only  one  pole,  but  they  are  hard  to  rig  and  very 
stuffy  in  proportion  to  their  size.  If  the  tent  is  to  be  used  during  the 
day,  it  should  be  high  enough  to  allow  of  a man’s  standing  upright 
under  the  ridge  pole.  A useful  type  is  an  oblong  tent  eight  feet  long, 
seven  feet  six  inches  high.  This  will  hold  two  men  comfortably,  or  six 
men  very  uncomfortably.  It  should  be  protected  from  sun  and  rain  by 
a separate  out-covering  or  “ fly,”  which  should  project  well  over  the  ends 
of  the  tent  to  shield  them  from  driving  rain,  and  which  should  nearly 
reach  the  ground  on  each  side  in  order  to  afford  shelter  for  baggage,  and 
in  bad  weather,  far  away  from  native  villages,  for  native  servants. 

Each  tent  should  be  fitted  with  a ground-sheet,  which,  if  tightly  laced 
to  the  tent  walls,  will  help  to  exclude  snakes,  some  varieties  of  which, 
such  as  the  puff-adder,  either  because  they  like  shade,  or  in  hopes  of 
being  immortalised  in  the  Wide  World  Magazine , are  apt  to  invade 
tents  ! As  water  will  trickle  over  a ground-sheet  as  readily  as  under  it, 
the  sheet  should  be  laid  on  a carpet  of  cut  grass  or  leaves.  On  the  march, 
articles  which  must  be  kept  dry  or  protected  from  dust  may  be  rolled 
up  inside  both  the  fly  and  the  ground-sheet.  These,  therefore,  like  the 
blankets  of  Australian  swagmen,  serve  as  valises  for  the  transport  of 
miscellaneous  articles.  The  ridge  pole  of  a tent  should  be  fitted  with 
hooks,  on  which  garments,  toilette  holdalls,  etc.,  may  be  hung,  and 
pockets  in  the  walls  are  useful.  Some  tents  are  fitted  with  net  windows, 
but  this  is  not  imperative,  as  the  ends  of  a tent  would  naturally  be  thrown 
open  in  fine  weather,  and  in  wet  weather  the  window  would  have  to 
be  protected.  The  cheapest  strong  material  of  which  tents  are  made 
is  plain  white  canvas,  but  green  canvas,  although  more  expensive,  is  far 
preferable.  Besides  being  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  in  a brilliant  light, 
the  sulphate  of  copper  with  which  the  green  canvas  is  treated  resists 
mildew  and  rot,  and — this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  many  parts  of 
the  world — the  appetite  of  those  most  destructive  of  all  insects,  the 
termites,  usually  erroneously  called  white  ants.  All  the  principal 
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outfitters  will  supply  tents  of  this  description,  and  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  products  of  one  from  another,  except  that  the  tents 
sold  by  Harrods*  are  cheaper  than  those  of  other  leading  firms. 

A useful  tent,  for  one  or  even  two  persons,  is  that  known  as  the  “ Tente 
d’Abri,”  which  is  the  pattern  used  in  the  French  army.  It  is  six  feet 
nine  inches  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high,  and  weighs  about 
nineteen  pounds.  Messrs.  Silver  and  Edgington  sell  a tent  known  as 
the  “ Whymper,”  that  covers  the  same  area  as  the  D’Abri,  but  is  two 
and  a half  feet  higher.  The  end  farthest  from  the  door  is  concave,  thus 
giving  additional  ground  space  with  very  little  addition  to  weight.  This 
firm  also  sells  tents  of  plain  cotton  sheeting,  especially  adapted  for 
mountaineering.  These  weigh  only  four  pounds,  and  are  arranged  so 
that  ice-axes  can  take  the  place  of  poles. 

All  the  tents  referred  to  above  have  been  long  enough  on  the  market 
to  be  well  known.  A new  form  of  tent  material  (“  Gabardine  ”)  has  been 
invented,  of  which  the  undeniable  merits  deserve  the  greatest  con- 
sideration. Messrs.  Burberry  have  invented  and  made  tents  of  this 
material,  which  they  claim  is  not  only  proof  against  white  ants,  mildew 
and  rot,  but  is  also  stronger  and  more  waterproof  than  canvas.  One 
hesitates  to  pronounce  a final  verdict  on  Messrs.  Burberry’s  claims  until 
their  special  material  has  been  put  to  many  long  and  varied  tests, 
although  many  travellers  and  explorers  have  testified  enthusiastically 
in  its  favour.  The  point,  however,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  is  that, 
while  more  than  twice  as  expensive  as  green  canvas,  it  is  less  than  half 
the  weight.  A Tente  d’Abri  of  green  canvas  (weight  about  nineteen 
pounds)  costs  from  £1  12s.  6d.  (Harrods)  to  £2  6s.  Od.  (Silver  and 
Edgington).  The  same  sized  tent  made  of  Burberry’s  gabardine  weighs 
eight  and  three-quarter  pounds  and  costs  £5  5s.,  whether  the  greater  cost 
is  compensated  by  the  lightness  in  weight,  is  a question  that  every  man 
can  decide  for  himself,  basing  his  calculations  on  the  cost  of  transport  spread 
over  a period  of  two  years,  which  is  a fair  average  life  for  a strong  tent. 

Valises. — Messrs.  Humphrey  & Crook  sell  a valise,  known  as  Crook’s 
Patent  Sleeping  Valise,  which  can  be  used  as  a bedding  roll,  bed  and  tent 
combined.  The  valise  itself,  without  its  cargo  of  blankets,  etc.,  weighs 

* The  mention  of  a firm  in  this  article  implies  only  what  is  precisely  stated  in  the  text. 
The  authors  cannot  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  outfitters,  nor  do  they  imply  that  no  other 
firm  could  equally  well  supply  the  article  in  question.  The  mention  of  a certain  firm  in 
connection  with  a certain  article  means  that  that  article  may  be  obtained  from  that 
firm,  and  that  to  the  best  of  the  authors’  knowledge  and  belief,  both  the  firm  they 
mention  and  the  article  they  supply  are  thoroughly  trustworthy. — Editor. 
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sixteen  pounds  ; when  spread  on  the  ground  as  a bed,  it  is  six  feet  three 
inches  long  and  two  feet  4 inches  wide.  The  upper  covering  can  be 
rigged  over  the  bed  in  the  shape  of  a tent  two  feet  six  inches  high.  The 
occupant  may  shut  himself  in  entirely,  partially  lift  one  side  or  spread 
the  whole  of  one  side  horizontally  to  form  a canopy  above  him.  A 
mosquito  net  could  be  rigged  under  the  canopy.  For  compactness  and 
economy  of  weight,  nothing  could  be  better  for  a cold  or  a hot  and  dry 
climate,  but  in  hot  weather,  the  occupant  would  have  to  choose  between 
damp  and  a certain  measure  of  stuffiness. 

Bedsteads  and  Chairs. — The  occupant  of  a tent  only  four  feet  high, 
or  so,  must,  of  course,  dispense  with  a bedstead.  The  only  objection 
to  this,  is  that  he  may  be  visited  by  scorpions,  ants,  ticks,  or  other 
undesirable  bedfellows.  Ticks,  however,  are  comparatively  harmless, 
if  their  presence  is  discovered  in  time  (except  when  they  act  as  trans- 
mitters of  disease),  but  the  bite  of  many  varieties  of  ant  is  a thing  to 
be  remembered — and  avoided  evermore.  Those  who  can  do  so  will 
therefore  equip  themselves  with  a portable  bedstead.  Besides  lightness 
and  compactness,  an  important  point  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a 
portable  bedstead  is  simplicity,  for  if  there  is  a wrong  way  of  folding 
anything  up,  the  average  human  porter  will  find  it  out.  Most  outfitters 
supply  what  is  known  as  the  “ Compactum  ” bedstead.  This  is  a length 
of  green  canvas  stretched  on  a framework  that  takes  to  pieces,  and 
supported  on  legs  that  fold  up  concertina  fashion.  It  is  almost  too 
simple  for  an  idiot  to  throw  it  out  of  gear,  but  you  never  can  predict 
what  human  stupidity  will  do.  A useful  feature  is  a fold  at  the  head, 
into  which  a pillow  can  be  put  without  fear  of  its  slipping  under  the 
head  during  the  night,  or  the  pillow  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a head- 
rest made  of  the  clothes  that  are  discarded  at  night.  The  newest  pattern 
of  this  bed  has  a hardwood  mosquito-net  frame,  jointed  so  as  to  fold 
into  sections  no  longer  than  those  of  the  bed  itself. 

A possible  objection  to  the  “ Compactum,”  is  that  it  is  perhaps  not 
rigid  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  constant  use  on  uneven  ground.  The 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  have  a bedstead  known  as  the  “ Charpoy,” 
which,  though  heavier,  is  more  rigid  and  even  simpler  than  the  “ Com- 
pactum.” It  stands  on  six  legs,  has  no  hinges  or  bolts  to  rust  or  break, 
and  when  taken  to  pieces  packs  into  a parcel  about  the  size  of  a well- 
filled  cricket  bag,  and  weighs  twenty-five  pounds.  The  “ Compactum  ” 
is  a few  shillings  cheaper,  weighs  twenty  pounds  (without  mosquito-net 
frame),  and  packs  into  a parcel  three  feet  long  by  five  inches  in  diameter. 
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Chairs  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  essential  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
article,  but  they  give  so  much  comfort  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  that 
they  may  be  classed  among  justifiable  luxuries.  No  one  likes  to  sit  on 
a packing  case  from  camping  time  to  bed  time,  or  to  prop  himself  against 
a tree,  especially  after  a hard  day’s  march.  Folding  cane  bottom  chairs 
are  obtainable,  but  these  have  the  objection  that  a great  part  of  the 
body  of  whoever  sits  in  them  is  at  the  mercy  of  mosquitoes,  who  bite 
through  the  interstices  of  the  cane.  The  ordinary  canvas  deck-chair 
is  much  used  “ on  shuparn ,”  but  has  the  objection  of  not  being 
sufficiently  rigid  for  uneven  grounds,  as  the  weight  is  apt  to  be  thrown 
on  to  one  corner.  A better  pattern  is  that  which  is  known  as  the 
“ Indian  ” or  “ Roorkhee.”  The  legs  are  of  teak  or  ash  ; it  is  rigid, 
and  has  a self-adjusting  back.  It  packs  into  a very  small  space.  The 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  have  an  improvement  on  this  chair,  known  as 
the  “Barkelett.”  It  has  flat  folding  leg-rests,  like  those  luxurious  chairs 
which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  verandahs  of  oriental  clubs. 

Bedding  is  a most  important  matter.  In  the  first  place  let  there  be 
enough  of  it,  for  there  are  many  places,  even  in  the  tropics,  where  the 
thermometer  may  fall  several  degrees  below  freezing  point  in  the  chill 
hour  before  dawn,  and  even  in  a steamy  jungle,  a man  who  is  passing 
through  the  cold  stage  of  blackwater  fever  will  need  all  the  heat  that  he 
can  get.  Blankets  should  be  closely  woven  with  a smooth  surface,  so 
as  not  to  pick  up  burrs,  grass-seed  and  dust.  They  should  be  of  material 
which  will  wash  well,  for  it  is  often  necessary  for  a man  to  shake  off 
a cold  or  a fever  to  go  to  bed  and  induce  copious  perspiration.  They 
should  be  longer  than  the  common  household  pattern,  for  a man  who 
sleeps  in  the  open  (and  it  is  best,  even  for  those  who  have  tents,  to  be 
prepared  to  do  so)  will  wish  not  only  to  tuck  the  end  under  his  feet,  but 
to  have  enough  over  to  cover  his  face  in  case  of  severe  cold  or  heavy  rain. 

The  traveller’s  axiom,  that  anything  which  can  be  made  to  serve  two 
purposes  is  more  valuable  than  an  article  which  will  only  serve  one,  is 
particularly  applicable  to  bedding,  for  the  traveller’s  bed  is  often  largely 
made  up  of  things  designed  by  their  makers  for  other  purposes.  Every 
seasoned  traveller  knows  that  whatever  part  of  the  body  is  neglected  at 
night  the  feet  must  be  kept  warm  ; this  is  why  a greatcoat  is  peculiarly 
unsuitable  as  bedding  if  worn  in  the  usual  way,  for  it  gives  extra  warmth 
to  the  body  and  neglects  the  feet.  That  end  of  the  blankets  which  makes 
up  the  foot  of  the  bed  should  be  tucked  into  a bag  of  some  sort — the  bag 
in  which  tent-pegs  are  carried  will  do  admirably — this  will  serve  as  an 
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additional  garment  and  will  keep  the  blankets  in  place.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  ordinary  greatcoat  is  not  well  suited  to  serve  as  an  article 
of  bedding,  but  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  “ poncho.”  This 
garment,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  Mexican  cowboys, 
is  perhaps  the  most  serviceable  garment  that  has  ever  been  invented. 
When  worn  over  the  shoulders  as  a waterproof  it  keeps  the  body  absolutely 
dry  from  the  neck  to  the  knees,  except  possibly  at  the  neck,  which  in  very 
heavy  rain  should  be  protected  by  a piece  of  flannel.  It  is  especially 
serviceable  to  horsemen,  for  it  is  practically  the  only  form  of  waterproof 
which  will  so  effectually  cover  the  saddle  as  to  prevent  rain  from 
trickling  down  the  can  tie  and  the  pummel.  At  night  time  it  will  prove 
to  be  a most  serviceable  form  of  blanket.  Messrs.  Burberry  sell  a 
poncho  made  of  their  gabardine  material,  which  may  be  used  as  a water- 
proof, as  bedding,  or  as  a patrol  tent.  The  usual  size  is  seventy-three 
inches  by  seventy-three  inches,  but  whoever  buys  one  should  order  it  at 
least  twelve  inches  longer  than  his  own  height  so  that  he  may  cover  his 
face  when  using  it  as  a blanket.  The  poncho  may  also,  of  course,  be 
used  as  a valise  if  folded  after  the  fashion  of  an  Australian  swag.* 

Most  travellers  will  consider  mattresses  and  pillows  as  superfluous 
luxuries.  Messrs.  Harrods  have  therefore  devised  a secondary  use  for 
these  articles.  They  sell  a pillow  made  of  kapok,  which,  being  able  to 
support  more  than  thirty  times  its  own  weight  in  sea-water,  may  be  used 
as  a life-buoy,  and  a mattress  (two  feet  by  six  feet  four  inches),  which  they 
declare  may  be  used  as  a raft.  Since  everything  is  purchased  for  use 
“ on  shuparn ,”  perhaps  a member  of  Messrs.  Harrod’s  staff  could  be 
induced  to  exhibit  the  merits  of  the  kapok  mattress  by  paddling  across 
the  Serpentine  on  it  ! 

Mosquito  Nets. — Since  it  is  now  known  that  the  mosquito,  besides 
being  painfully  provocative  of  profanity,  is  able  to  infect  those  whom 
he  bites  with  yellow  fever,  malaria,  and  other  diseases,  the  mosquito  net, 
from  being  a justifiable  luxury,  has  become  an  absolute  necessity,  in  all 
countries  where  such  diseases  prevail.  As  mosquito  nets  obstruct  the 
free  passage  of  air,  as  well  as  that  of  mosquitoes  (and  the  better  they  are 
in  one  respect,  the  worse  they  are  in  the  other),  mosquito  nets  should  be 
as  large  as  possible,  and  made  to  fill  the  whole  interior  of  whatever  tent 

* To  pack  a swag,  spread  the  blanket,  poncho  or  tent-fly  on  the  ground,  place  all 
loose  articles,  clothing,  etc.,  in  a neat  heap  in  the  centre,  the  heap  to  be  not  more  than 
three-and-a-half  feet  long  and  nine  inches  high ; fold  the  sides  neatly  over  all  the  way 
along,  fold  in  the  ends  a foot  or  so,  then  roll  tightly  and  secure  with  straps  or  cords. 
Fasten  a towel  or  something  of  the  sort  between  the  straps  to  serve  as  handle. 
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is  used.  The  bottom  of  the  net  should  be  weighted  with  fine  shot,  so 
that  it  will  adapt  itself  to  the  irregularities  of  uneven  ground,  and  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  shot  distributes  itself  evenly. 
Remember  that  a net  on  show  in  a shop  lies  on  an  even  floor.  When  in 
use  it  will  lie  on  stones,  coarse  grass,  &c.,  though,  when  possible,  ground 
on  which  a tent  is  pitched  should  be  cleared  of  all  vegetation.  Many 
men  like  to  have  a large  mosquito  net  into  which  they  can  retire  at 
sundown,  roomy  enough  for  them  to  read,  write,  and  have  their  meals  in, 
and  a smaller  finer-meshed  mosquito  net  inside  it  covering  only  the  bed. 
The  former  (eight  feet  by  eight  feet  by  seven  feet,  with  pitch-pine  frame- 
work) can  be  obtained  adapted  to  pack  into  a box  the  weight  of  which 
when  full  is  fifty  pounds.  If  the  mosquito  net  is  meant  to  tuck  in  under 
the  bedclothes,  instead  of  falling  to  the  floor,  it  should  for  the  lowest 
foot  or  so  be  augmented  with  calico,  for  if  any  part  of  a sleeper’s  body 
touches  the  net,  mosquitoes  can  get  at  him  by  thrusting  their  probosces 
through  the  mesh,  even  though  this  is  too  small  to  admit  their  bodies. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Stores  supply  copper  gauze  with  which  doors  and 
windows  may  be  made  mosquito-proof.  This  is  exceedingly  useful  at 
a settlement,  but  cannot,  of  course,  be  used  on  the  march. 

Baths. — Many  travellers  are  content  with  a small  basin  for  toilette 
purposes,  but  some  are  so  luxurious  as  to  demand  baths  ! The  Army  and 
Navy  Stores  sell  basins  of  aluminium  or  enamelled  iron,  fitted  with  leather 
covers,  so  that  they  may  be  used  on  the  march  as  receptacles  for  small 
odds  and  ends.  Messrs.  Silver  & Edgington  have  a bath  of  the  ordinary 
“ sponge-bath  ” size  and  shape,  made  of  green  canvas,  which  is  kept  in 
position  when  in  use  by  a wooden  framework.  The  whole  folds  into  a 
valise  thirty  inches  by  nine  inches,  and  weighs  eight  pounds.  The  same 
sort  of  thing  may  be  had  in  indiarubber,  but  this  material  does  not  stand 
heat  and  wear  as  well  as  canvas.  Sybarites  may  have,  in  addition,  a 
canvas  wash-hand  basin  on  a portable  stand,  but  such  an  article  is  too 
epicurean  for  detailed  notice  in  this  article.  Another  kind  of  bath  in 
favour  with  some  travellers  is  the  ordinary  japanned  steel  kind.  The 
transport  of  this  is  justified  by  its  being  fitted  with  a lid  and  a wicker 
lining,  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a spare  portmanteau.  The  idea  of 
the  wicker  fining  is  to  enable  the  contents  of  the  bath  to  be  lifted  out 
en  bloc  when  its  owner  wants  to  wash,  instead  of  being  scattered  on  the 
ground.  Members  of  a recent  military  expedition  in  Nigeria  found  a use 
for  these  baths  not  foreseen  by  their  manufacturers.  When  attacked 
by  a pagan  tribe  in  thick  bush,  they  carried  their  baths  on  their  backs 
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as  protection  against  poisoned  arrows  ! In  reducing  equipment,  the  bath 
should  perhaps  be  the  first  thing  to  go,  for  a man,  if  he  have  a sponge, 
can  wash  quite  well,  even  when  he  cannot  find  a stream,  with  water 
out  of  a basin  or  a native  pot.  If  water  is  scarce,  a very  little  can  be 
made  to  go  a long  way.  A dozen  men  on  active  service  will  frequently 
wash  with  a horse’s  nose-bag  full  of  water.  The  face  and  hands  can  be 
washed  quite  efficiently  with  half  a pint  of  water  if  it  is  poured  drop  by 
drop  into  the  hands.  Florence  Nightingale  used  to  say  that  a pint  of 
water  would  suffice  for  the  washing  of  a man’s  whole  body.  Recently 
used  tea-leaves  are  useful  when  water  is  very  precious,  and  sand  or  mud 
from  the  bed  of  a stream  are  useful  substitutes  for  soap. 

Medicines,  &c.* — It  is  always  difficult  to  persuade  a man  who  is  in 
robust  health  to  safeguard  against  possible  illness,  but  the  possibility  of 
sickness  far  away  from  trained  medical  aid  must  be  foreseen  by  all 
travellers  in  the  wilds.  By  undergoing  a course  of  “ first  aid  ” instruction 
a man  may  possibly  save  his  own  life  or  that  of  a companion.  Similarly, 
a man  should  learn  something  of  the  diseases  to  which  he  will  be  most 
liable,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  proposes  to  explore,  and  of  the 
actions  of  the  simpler  forms  of  remedies  which  will  combat  them.  Much 
relief  from  sickness  may  be  accomplished  without  medicine,  and  a sensible 
man  naturally  prefers  to  try  simple  remedies  before  experimenting  with 
drugs.  Constipation,  for  instance,  may  be  relieved  by  sipping  hot  water 
before  meals.  Sea-water,  if  procurable  and  if  the  patient  can  drink  it 
without  vomiting,  is  better  still.  Looseness  of  the  bowels  in  very  rainy 
weather  may  be  checked  by  wearing  a flannel  cholera  belt,  a kamarband, 
or  other  protection  to  the  abdomen,  but  this  should  not  be  worn  habitually, 
or  it  will  become  a permanent  necessity.  Malarial  fever  is  now  often 
treated  by  the  application  to  the  patient  of  cold  sheets,  but  unskilled 
men  should  not  attempt  this.  They  should  follow  the  old  method  of 
inducing  copious  perspiration.  For  this  purpose  an  indiarubber  hot- 
water  bottle  should  always  be  carried  by  any  traveller  in  a malarial 
climate.  It  may  be  advisable  indeed  to  carry  more  in  case  of  accidents, 
and,  in  severe  cases,  three  hot  water  bottles  are  not  too  many  to  apply  to 
a patient. 

A certain  amount  of  drugs  should,  however,  be  taken,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  best  establishment  to  supply  these  is  Messrs. 
Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  Their  name,  for  a long  time  honourably 
associated  with  the  war  against  tropical  diseases,  will  be  remembered  in 
* This  subject  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  Part  III.  (March,  1910). — Editor. 
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connection  with  that  very  valuable  institution,  the  Wellcome  Research 
Laboratory,  recently  founded  at  Khartoum,  for  the  investigation  of 
disease-bearing  micro-organisms.  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  prepare 
medicine  cases  of  many  varieties,  of  which  the  most  valuable  to  a man 
who  has  no  trained  knowledge  of  medicine,  is  one  fitted  with  packets  of 
compressed  bandages,  oiled  gauze,  lint,  antiseptic  cotton  wool,  scissors, 
a lancet,  a surgical  needle,  a clinical  thermometer  and  a selection  of 
about  a dozen  simple  drugs  in  tabloid  form,  and  packed  in  little  glass- 
stoppered  bottles,  such  as  could  do  little  harm  even  if  misused  by  an 
inexperienced  layman.  More  elaborate  medicine  cases  can,  of  course, 
be  prepared  for  qualified  doctors.  A prospective  traveller  should,  of 
course,  exercise  more  care  in  the  choice  of  his  medicine  case  than  he 
would  give  to  the  choice  of  any  other  part  of  his  equipment.  If  he  buys 
a Burroughs  Wellcome  case  “ over  the  counter,”  he  will  find  that  some 
of  the  bottles  in  the  case  contain  enough  of  one  drug  to  last  a lifetime, 
and  have  barely  sufficient  of  others,  such  as  quinine  or  tonics,  to  restore 
a man  to  health  after  one  dose  of  fever.  It  is  especially  foolish  to  buy 
at  haphazard,  because  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  are  glad  to  give 
advice  to  any  man  who  seeks  it.  If  he  will  tell  them  to  what  part  of  the 
world  he  is  going,  they  will  tell  him  what  diseases  to  prepare  for,  advise 
him  in  the  choice  of  drugs,  tell  him  something  of  their  nature,  and  advise 
him  how  best  he  may  avoid  having  to  use  them.  Whatever  else  is 
forgotten  some  sort  of  soluble  disinfectant,  such  as  Condy’s  Fluid,  should 
be  remembered.  This  should  be  very  carefully  packed,  as  if  it  gets  wet 
it  may  cause  considerable  damage  to  clothing,  etc.  Laudanum  should  be 
carried  in  case  of  severe  pain,  such  as  wounds,  earache,  &c.  A carrier 
employed  by  the  writer  of  this  portion  of  the  article  was  once  mauled 
while  sleeping  by  a ravenous  hyaena.  Half  his  face  and  one  eye  were 
torn  away,  but  nothing  could  be  done  to  relieve  his  fearful  pain  as  there 
were  no  opiates  in  the  camp.  Chlorodyne  is  too  well  known  and  too 
highly  valued  for  comment  in  this  article.  It  may  now  be  obtained  in 
tabloid  form — a great  improvement  on  the  old  fluid  form,  which  was  apt 
to  deteriorate  as  soon  as  the  bottle  was  opened.  A word  of  caution  is 
necessary.  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome ’s  tabloids  deteriorate  so  slightly 
with  the  passage  of  time,  that  no  allowance  need  be  made  on  this  score. 

(: To  be  continued.) 
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By  EUSTACE  REYNOLDS-BALL. 

Sven  Hedin  must  be  numbered  among  that  select  band  of  explorers 
and  adventurers  like  Burton,  Stanley,  Peary,  and  Shackleton,  with  whom 
the  instinct  of  travel  is  in  the  very  blood.  He  is,  in  short,  a born  traveller. 
As  has  been  felicitously  expressed  by  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  in  a strikingly 
illumining  and  suggestive  review  of  Dr.  Hedin’s  great  book  in  the  World — 
on  the  whole  the  best  review  out  of  them  any  I have  read — “For  him  the 
silence  and  lonely  spaces  of  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth  are  as  a 
heritage,  and  the  call  of  them  is  unceasing.  A strange  sky  and  a wide 
horizon  are  the  great  necessities  of  his  life,  as  they  are  the  lives  of  many 
a sailor  ; but  Sven  Hedin  wants  more  than  the  sailor — he  wants  move- 
ment, individual  movement,  among  strange  peoples  speaking  new  tongues 
and  translating  Nature’s  messages  to  man  in  a new  language  for  him. 
And  with  the  innate  aptitude  of  the  traveller,  physically  and  mentally, 
he  combines  certain  rare  qualities,  such  as  a genuine  love  of  scientific 
research  and  that  personal  geniality  and  light-heartedness  which  win 
him  an  easy  way  among  savages,  just  as  readily  and  happily  as  among 
civilised  communities.”  Sven  Hedin’s  wonderful  work  in  the  terrible 
wastes  of  the  Taklamakan  (which  he  was  the  first  European  to  cross), 
and  his  discovery  of  the  marvellous  buried  cities  of  the  desert,  would 
alone  suffice  to  mark  him  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  explorers. 
His  wonderful  adventures  and  experiences  in  Trans-Himalaya,  so 
vividly  described  in  his  book,  have  undoubtedly  set  the  crown  on  his 
reputation. 

It  may  be  parenthetically  observed  that  in  two  important  reviews  of 
Trans-Himalaya , those  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  World,  the  famous 
explorer  is  given  the  title  of  “ Sir.”  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  distinction  of  K.C.I.E.  (Hon.)  carries  this  conventional  title. f Indeed, 
the  publishers  of  the  book  have  written  me  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Sven 
Hedin  distinctly  deprecates  the  use  of  the  title  “ Sir,”  as  he  does  not 
consider  himself  strictly  entitled  to  it.  Certainly  there  is  very  doubtful 
precedent  for  the  conventional  “ Sir  ” being  applied  to  holders  of 
honorary  knighthoods. 

* Trans-Himalaya.  Discoveries  and  Adventures  in  Tibet.  By  Sven  Hedin  With  383 
Illustrations.  2 Vols.  30s.  net.  Macmillan.  1909. 

f This,  however,  is  a moot  point.  Lord  Curzon,  for  ^instance,  is  of  opinion  that  it 
does  carry  the  title  of  “ Sir.” 


Sir  Sven  Hedin. 

From  a photograph  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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Map  to  illustrate  Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s  Travels  in  Central  Asia. 
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His  book  is,  of  course,  a big  one,  and  though  of  obvious  value  to  the 
geographer  and  scientist,  it  will  be  found  full  of  charm  by  the  ordinary 
reader.  Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  chapters  are  those  which  describe 
his  extraordinary  adventures  in  the  unknown  province  of  Bongba. 
Here,  indeed,  to  quote  again  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  is  “an  ample  field  for 
the  fascinating  pen  of  the  great  traveller.  The  cold  drab  monotony 
which  usually  envelops  Tibetan  travel  assumes  an  atmosphere  of  enchant- 
ment in  the  pages  of  this  book.  Adventurous  incidents  abound  : the 
navigation  of  Tibetan  lake  is  evidently  an  enterprise  involving  constant 
danger ; and  when  hungry  wolves  await  the  navigators  on  Lake 
Lighten,  an  alternative  risk  to  drowning  is  presented  which  is  full  of 
thrilling  anticipation.  Not  only  is  Sir  Sven  Hedin  a great  traveller, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  contributor  to  the  world’s  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  regions  of  the  Central  Asian  depression  and  Tibet  since  the  days 
of  Humboldt,  but  he  is  a great  writer.  There  is  sometimes  a danger  in 
these  later  days  of  exploration  that  the  book  should  become  the  final  aim 
of  the  explorer’s  efforts,  and  scientific  research  merely  a means  to  a 
financial  end.  There  is,  in  short,  too  much  of  the  atmosphere  of 
advertisement  about  great  exploring  ventures.  But  this  book  must  not 
be  taken  as  the  last  and  most  important  expression  of  Sir  Sven  Hedin ’s 
achievements.  That  will  be  found  in  the  great  mass  of  scientific  informa- 
tion which  has  yet  to  be  sifted  and  collated  ere  the  world  can  be  the 
wiser  for  it.” 

Most  readers  of  Trans-Himalaya  will,  I think,  consider  that  Sir  T. 
Holdich  (not  by  any  means  inclined  to  be  enthusiastic  about  exploration, 
which  is  not  based  on  the  strictest  scientific  methods)  has  not  said  a 
word  too  much.  Indeed,  Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s  latest  adventures  in  Tibet 
prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  indefatigable  explorers 
that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  After  receiving  encouraging  letters 
from  Lord  Curzon,  as  Viceroy  of  India,  who  promised  to  assist  him  in 
every  possible  way,  provided  that  the  attitude  of  the  Tibetan  Government 
was  favourable,  he  started  for  India  via  Constantinople,  Persia, 
Beluchistan,  and  eventually  reached  Simla,  to  be  informed  that  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  sincerely  regretted 
that  he  could  not  grant  him  the  desired  assistance  for  his  journey  to  or 
in  Tibet ; this  assistance  having  also  been  refused  to  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  in  London  and  likewise  to  British  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  Indian  Government.  This  appears  to  be  a great  grievance,  as  no 
doubt  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  many  British  officers  and  civilians,  who 
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have  been  quite  as  keen  as  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  on  unveiling  the  secrets  of 
Tibet. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  determined  to  set  out  on  his  own  account,  deeming 
that  he  is  strongest  who  stands  alone,  and  as  the  British  Government 
had  no  objection  to  his  going  to  Chinese  Turkestan,  provided  that  he  had 
a Chinese  passport,  he  made  for  the  north-east  frontier  of  Kashmir. 
His  starting  point  was  Srinagar,  where  he  engaged  his  servants  and  guides, 
and  purchased  horses,  mules,  and  other  impedimenta,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Maharajah’s  private  secretary.  His  sole  companion  with  any 
pretence  to  education  was  a young  Eurasian  subordinate,  Alexander 
Robert,  evidently  a trustworthy  and  good  fellow,  but  quite  unfitted  to 
render  the  assistance  which  the  Doctor  must  have  required  from  a topo- 
graphical point  of  view.  As  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich  has  already  pointed  out 
in  this  magazine,  no  leader  of  a party,  however  skilful  he  may  be,  has 
the  time  at  his  own  disposal  to  be  his  own  topographer.  Dr.  Sven 
Hedin’s  claims  to  have  secured  most  surprising  results  by  the  use  of 
chronometer  and  compass,  that  is,  by  timing  distances  and  taking 
bearings.  We  do  not  see  clearly  what  method  he  adopted  in  this  last 
expedition,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  materially  helped  to  fill 
in  the  great  white  patch  in  the  map  of  Tibet  marked  in  our  Atlas  as 
“unexplored.”  Leaving  Srinagar  on  July  16th,  1906,  he  reached  Leh 
on  August  1st,  and  had  by  this  time  discovered  the  mistake  of  lingering 
in  Srinagar  : “ How  stupid  I had  been  to  linger  so  long  in  Srinagar, 

and  associate  with  the  lazy  gentlemen  of  the  Maharajah.  Everything 
that  came  from  there  was  either  exorbitantly  dear  or  useless,  only  the 
mules  were  good.”  He  crossed  the  frontier  at  a height  of  sixteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  No  boundaries  are  marked  on  the  map  and 
no  boundary  stones  are  visible  on  the  spot,  so  he  might  even  say  that  he 
entered  Tibet  without  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  British 
Government  ! After  being  nearly  drowned  in  a small  portable  boat 
in  a storm  on  Lake  Lighten,  with  the  option  of  being  devoured  by  wolves 
in  the  event  of  landing,  and,  as  the  result  of  a thorough  wetting,  being 
nearly  frozen  to  death  the  Doctor  nearly  lost  his  life.  Soon  after  he 
nearly  lost  one  of  his  best  men  from  the  charge  of  an  infuriated  yak. 
The  man  only  saved  his  life  by  dropping  to  the  ground  as  if  dead,  so 
that  the  yak  thought  he  was  really  dead  and  left  him. 

A period  of  eighty  days  of  complete  isolation  from  the  outer  world 
was  spent  in  crossing  the  Karakoram,  Aksai  Chin  Desert,  Yeshilkul  and 
Changtang,  with  the  thermometer  generally  registering  some  forty 
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degrees  of  frost  at  night.  Some  nomads  were  eventually  met  near  Lake 
Gomo,  and  yak’s  mutton  and  goat’s  milk  were  obtained  from  them. 
The  journey  through  this  absolutely  unknown  and  uninhabited  country 
was  a terrible  trial  to  all  the  members  of  the  party  ; horses  and  mules 
were  dying  of  cold  almost  every  night.  Out  of  the  original  caravan 
(consisting  of  thirty-six  mules  and  fifty-eight  horses)'  which  left  Leh 
six  months  previously,  only  one  mule  and  five  horses  survived  the  journey 
to  Shigatse.  It  is  surprising  that  there  was  not  more  illness  amongst 
the  men,  but  they  were  mostly  hardy  Ladakis,  who  were  accustomed  to 
low  temperatures  and  icy  winds.  The  leader  himself  was  laid  up  for  some 
days  with  high  fever  and  ague,  and  the  worst  was  feared,  but  he  eventually 
recovered,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome,  who  had  presented 
the  great  traveller  with  an  aluminium  case,  fully  equipped  with  the  most 
suitable  drugs  and  surgical  appliances  for  a journey  through  Tibet. 
This  beautiful  aluminium  case  and  its  bottles  and  instruments  were 
afterwards  polished  up  and  presented  to  the  Tashi  Lama  at  Shigatse 
on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s  first  interview  with  him,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  tasteful  case  and  its  belongings  especially  delighted  him. 
Two  monks  of  the  medical  faculty  were  sent  for  several  days  running  to 
his  camp  to  write  down  in  Tibetan  the  contents  of  the  various  tabloid 
boxes,  and  the  use  of  the  medicines. 

The  Tashi  Lama,  a young  man  with  fair  complexion  slightly  inclining 
to  yellow,  somewhat  below  the  middle  height,  is  well  proportioned  and 
looks  healthy.  His  lips  are  not  thick  and  full  like  those  of  other  Tibetans, 
but  thin  and  gracefully  formed,  and  his  eyes  are  a chestnut-brown  colour. 
He  preserved  a wonderful  calmness  and  refined,  amiable  politeness, 
and  spoke  in  a charmingly  soft  and  subdued  voice,  and  remained  talking 
for  three  hours  on  all  kinds  of  things,  from  his  own  religion  to  the  naval 
armaments  of  Europe.  Through  his  friendship  with  the  Tashi  Lama,  Dr. 
Hedin  was  free  to  wander  through  the  monasteries,  and  photograph  and 
sketch  anything  he  wished  to,  and  he  was  permitted  to  take  a portrait 
of  the  Great  Lama  himself.  The  Tibetans  seem  to  have  taken  kindly  to 
the  camera  and  pencil  everywhere,  and  to  have  enjoyed  sitting  for  their 
portraits,  especially  the  ladies  ! 

This  is  a necessarily  brief  summing  up  of  the  main  incidents  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  remarkable  two  years’  wanderings  on  the  “ Roof  of 
the  World.”  It  may,  however,  whet  the  appetite  of  readers,  and  induce 
them  to  read  from  end  to  end  what  is,  next  to  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton’s, 
the  most  important  travel-book  of  the  year.  Indeed,  for  sustained 
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interest,  for  vivid  description,  magnetic  personality  of  the  author,  wealth 
of  thrilling  adventures,  it  will  by  many  readers — and  certainly  by  those 
of  the  gentler  sex — be  considered  an  even  more  fascinating  volume  than 
that  of  the  famous  polar  explorer. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a somewhat  controversial  subject,  the 
nomenclature  of  the  further  Himalayan  ranges,  a subject  to  which, 
perhaps,  Sven  Hedin  is  inclined  to  attach  too  much  importance.  His 
defence  of  bis  pet  title  is  ingenious,  if  not  convincing,  and  indeed  he  is 
fain  to  admit  that  a considerable  number  of  geographers  do  not  think 
this  title  a particularly  felicitous  one.  He  indulges  in  a picturesque 
flight  of  fancy  in  his  farewell  to  his  readers.  “ Go,  then,  out  into  the 
world,  thou  ringing  and  sonorous  name,  for  one  of  the  world’s  mightiest 
mountain  systems,  and  find  thy  way  into  geographical  text-books,  and 
remind  children  in  the  schools  of  the  snow-covered  summits  on  the  Roof 
of  the  World,  among  which  the  monsoon  storms  have  sung  this  deafening 
chorus  since  the  beginning.  As  long  as  I five,  my  proudest  memories, 
like  royal  eagles,  will  soar  round  the  cold  desolate  crags  of  the  Trans- 
Himalaya.” 

Comparing  this  wonderful  journey  with  that  of  other  famous  Asiatic 
explorers,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  quote  the  remarks  of  Lord  Morley 
at  Dr.  Hedin’s  lecture,  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  last 
February  : “ Dr.  Sven  Hedin  has  shown  us  not  only  that  he  is  a born 
geographer,  but  that  he  is  a man  with  pity  in  him,  with  a sense  of  justice 
in  him,  with  a good  temper  in  him,  qualities  which  would  save  all  explorers 
a vast  deal  of  trouble  if  they  would  but  imitate  our  lecturer.  There  has 
been  no  bloodshed  so  far  as  I understand  in  any  of  his  explorations. 
He  has  raised  no  ill  anywhere.” 

So  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  rather  egotistical  parallel  which  Sven 
Hedin  draws  between  his  expedition  and  that  of  the  last  punitive 
expedition  to  Lhasa  : “ It  is  easier  to  go  to  Lhasa  with  a force  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  shoot  down  the  Tibetans  like  pheasants  if  they  stand 
in  the  way,  than  to  cross  Tibet  in  all  directions  for  two  long  years  with 
four  governments  and  all  the  authorities  of  the  land  as  opponents,  twelve 
poor  Ladakis  as  companions,  and  not  a single  man  as  escort.” 

Though  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  resented  rather  bitterly  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Morley  to  sanction  his  crossing  the  Indo-Tibetan  frontier,  yet,  to  quote 
the  exasperating  but  time-honoured  remark  of  a schoolmaster  who  is 
about  to  flog  one  of  hip  pupils,  “You  will  live  to  thank  me  for  this,”  so 
the  explorer  was  actually  grateful  eventually  to  the  Secretary  for  India 
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for  his  interference.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  referred 
to  above,  Dr.  Hedin,  in  the  course  of  a very  handsome  acknowledgment 
to  Lord  Morley,  remarked  that  by  his  official  interference  he  had  both 
rendered  a great  service  to  his  own  expedition  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of 
geographical  research  in  Tibet.  For,  had  Dr.  Hedin  been  granted 
permission  to  enter  Tibet  from  Simla,  as  he  wished,  his  expedition  would 
certainly  have  been  turned  back  by  the  Tibetans  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  Shipki. 

Indeed,  as  the  explorer  somewhat  naively  and  ingenuously  observed, 
the  Imperial  Government  had  actually  done  him  a still  greater  service  : 
“ During  the  whole  time  I was  in  Tibet,  Lord  Morley  kept  the  frontier 
between  India  and  Tibet  closed  to  all  travellers,  and  so  I was  left  quite 
alone  with  the  great  white  patch  which  I had  decided  to  explore  as 
carefully  as  possible.  Everybody  will  understand  what  that  meant  for 
me,  especially  in  a time  when  the  white  patches  of  the  earth  are  not  very 
numerous.  If  the  frontier  should  have  been  opened  by  some  new 
agreement,  I am  afraid  the  Bongba  province  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  explorers,  and  I should  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  a good 
deal  of  the  conquest  which  I desired  to  save  for  myself  only  ” ! The 
candour  of  this  confession  is  engaging  in  its  sincerity  and  simplicity,  and 
is  strikingly  characteristic  of  this  famous  explorer. 

In  spite  of  the  controversy  aroused  in  geographical  circles  by  Dr.  Sven 
Hedin’s  remarkable  discoveries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  achievements 
in  this  wonderful  journey  have  won  for  him  the  first  place  among  modern 
Asiatic  explorers.  The  geographical  and  scientific  results  of  his  expedi- 
tion have  been  convincingly  summarised  by  Lord  Curzon — himself  an 
explorer  of  some  repute — who  aptly  remarks  that  the  highest  ambition 
of  a geographer  is  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  a blank  space 
on  the  map.  The  geographical  results  may  then  be  tabulated  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Sven  Hedin  ha3  practically  filled  up  the  “ great  white  patch  ” of 
sixty-five  thousand  square  miles  between  the  Tsang-po  and  the  Central 
Tibetan  plateau. 

2.  He  has  traced  for  hundreds  of  miles  the  great  massif  of  the  Trans- 
Himalaya,  which  Lord  Curzon  has  picturesquely  described  as  the 
“ Mighty  Mountain  Palisade.”  It  is  true  that  this  range  has  been  crossed 
at  its  extremities  by  Littledale,  “ but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Hedin  to 
trace  it  on  the  spot  and  to  place  it  upon  the  map  in  its  long,  unbroken 
and  massive  significance — its  peaks  a little  less  high  than  the  Himalayas 
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but  its  passes  much  higher  ; its  normal  width  nearly  one  hundred  miles, 
its  total  length  at  least  one  thousand  miles.” 

3.  He  has  discovered  the  true  source  of  the  Indus. 

4.  He  has  determined , if  not  perhaps  discovered  in  the  strictest  sense, 
the  true  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Sutlej.  This,  perhaps,  is  too 
nice  a technical  point  to  be  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  reader,  but  it  may 
be  compared  with  Dr.  Livingstone’s  discoveries  of  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Victoria  Falls.  Dr.  Livingstone  determined  the  source  of  the  Zambesi, 
but  he  discovered  the  Falls. 

In  the  way  of  illustrations,  the  publishers  have  been  most  generous, 
nearly  400  illustrations — photographs,  sketches  and  a few  three-colour 
illustrations  being  supplied.  Naturally,  with  such  a wealth  of  material 
we  must  expect  to  find  that  there  is  much  inequality  of  artistic  merit. 
The  three-colour  illustrations  are,  no  doubt,  crude  and  have  many 
technical  short-comings,  but  at  all  events  they  have  a note  of  person- 
ality about  them  which  differentiates  them  from  the  highly  finished, 
somewhat  machine  made  productions  of  the  popular  “ Colour  Books.” 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  series  of  illustrations  are  the  clever 
sketches  showing  various  types  and  occupations  of  Tibetans ; these  are 
instinct  with  life  and  animation.  Also,  we  have  a good  series  of 
photographs  depicting  the  burial  of  Muhamed  Isa,  who  died  in  Dr.  Sven 
Hedin’s  service,  having  previously  acted  as  caravan  leader  under  many 
distinguished  travellers. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  co-operation  of 
such  an  artist  as  Mr.  T.  Macfarlane,  whose  highly  finished  pictures 
enhance  the  artistic  charm  of  the  book.  “ The  Dreamer  ” opposite 
page  148,  and  the  snow  scene  opposite  page  270  are  specially  worthy 
of  note. 
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The  Real  Savage. 

Wanderings  Among  South  Sea  Savages.  By  H.  Wilfrid  Walker.  7s.  6d. 
net.  Witherby  & Co.  1909. 

The  jaded  reviewer,  satiated  with  machine-made  books  of  travel  and 
adventure,  will  welcome  Mr.  Walker’s  fascinating  narrative  as  the  real 
thing.  The  whole  book  is  interesting  from  the  first  page  to  the  last, 
and  if  at  times  his  adventures  border  on  the  gruesome,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  detracts  little  from  the  fascination  of  the  book.  But  though 
interesting  and  entertaining  in  the  highest  degree,  Mr.  Walker’s  record  of 
his  remarkable  experiences  and  adventures  is  of  distinct  value  for  the 
naturalist  and  the  ethnologist. 

In  his  wanderings  through  almost  unknown  regions  in  Borneo  the 
author’s  keen  eye  and  highly  trained  powers  of  observation,  his  sympathy 
and  wide  toleration  have  enabled  him  to  see  and  describe  what  perhaps 
nine  out  of  ten  travellers  would  have  missed. 

Mr.  Walker  describes  a remarkable  tribe  with  a Munchausen-like 
property  of  webbed  feet.  He  had,  not  unnaturally,  regarded  the  reports 
of  these  amphibious  people  as  legendary,  but  he  found  that  the  Agai 
Ambu  tribe  are  actually  web-footed,  having  a noticeable  epidermal 
growth  between  the  toes.  What,  no  doubt,  gave  colour  to  the  story, 
for  half-webbed  would  describe  them  better  than  webbed,  is  that  they 
hardly  ever  attempt  to  walk  on  dry  land,  and  their  feet  bleed  if  they 
attempt  to  do  so.  It  appears  they  are  in  the  habit  of  “ walking 
delicately  ” like  Agag ; for  the  author  says  “ they  walk  with  a mincing 
gait,  lifting  their  feet  straight  up,  as  if  they  were  pulling  them  out  of 
the  mud.”  The  chief  food  of  these  curious  people,  we  learn,  consists 
of  the  leaves  of  the  water-lilies,  fish,  and  shellfish  ; while  they  are  so 
much  at  home  in  the  water  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  water- 
fowl  by  diving  under  them  and  pulling  them  under  the  water  by  the  legs 
before  they  have  any  time  to  make  any  noise,  so  that  the  others  are  not 
frightened  away. 

Some  rather  gruesome  but  painfully  interesting  details  are  given  on  the 
subject  of  cannibalism,  gleaned  from  an  interview  with  a venerable  ex- 
cannibal. “ Like  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  they  said  man  was  far 
better  than  pig  ; and  they  also  declared  that  the  legs,  arms  and  palms 
of  the  hand  were  the  greatest  delicacies,  and  that  women  and  children 
tasted  best.  They  would  never  eat  a man  who  had  died  a natural 


The  fish  are  stupefied  by  means  of  a pounded  root  called  “tuba,”  which  enables  them  to  be  picked 
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death.  They  had  eaten  white  man  ; he  was  salty  and  fat,  but  he  was 
good,  though  not  so  good  as  4 Fiji  man.5  One  of  them  had  tasted  a 

certain  Mr. , and  the  meat  on  his  legs  was  very  fat.  They  chopped 

his  feet  off  above  the  boots,  which  they  thought  were  part  of  him,  and 
they  boiled  his  feet  and  boots  for  days,  but  they  did  not  like  the  taste  of 
the  boots.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  describes  the  habitat 
of  the  swallows  which  make  the  famous  edible  nests.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  caves  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  here  the  author  had  some  really 
thrilling  adventures.  He  describes  very  fully  the  process  of  collecting 
the  nests.  The  author  and  his  friends,  after  climbing  down  into  the 
depths  on  a long  swaying  rattan  ladder,  found  themselves  on  a sort  of 
ledge  within  sixty  feet  of  the  roof.  It  appears  they  were  the  first 
Europeans  who  had  ever  been  venturesome  enough  to  climb  on  to  this 
ledge,  and  we  cannot  blame  the  other  Europeans  ! From  here  they 
watched  the  natives  collecting  the  nests.  “It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
detail  all  the  wonderful  methods  the  natives  had  for  collecting  the  nests, 
but  the  chief  method  was  by  descending  rattan  ladders,  which  were  let 
down  through  the  hole  on  the  top  of  the  cave.  It  made  one  quite  giddy 
even  to  watch  the  men  descending  these  frail  swaying  ladders  with  over 
five  hundred  feet  of  space  below  them.  The  man  on  the  nearest  ladder 
had  a long  rattan  rope  attached  low  down  to  his  ladder,  with  a kind  of 
wooden  anchor  at  the  end  of  it.  At  the  second  attempt  he  succeeded 
with  a wonderful  throw  in  getting  the  anchor  to  stick  in  the  soft  guano 
on  the  edge  of  the  slanting  ledge  where  we  were.  It  was  then  seized  by 
several  men  waiting  there  ; by  these  it  was  hauled  up  until  they  were 
enabled  to  catch  hold  of  the  end  of  the  ladder,  which  they  dragged  higher 
and  higher  up  the  steep,  slanting  rocks  we  had  come  down  by.  This  in 
time  brought  the  flexible  ladder,  at  least  the  part  on  which  the  man  was, 
level  with  the  roof,  and  he,  lying  on  his  back  on  the  thin  ladder,  pulled 
the  nests  off  the  rocky  roof,  putting  them  into  a large  rattan  basket 
fastened  about  his  body.” 

The  illustrations  are  interesting  and  well  reproduced,  but  many  of 
them  suffer  from  apparent  under-exposure  of  the  original  photographs. 
They  are  what  might  be  called  good  records  of  the  country  and 
inhabitants  with  little  artistic  merit.  There  is  one  picture,  however, 
that  is  distinctly  good,  and  that  is  “ Tree-climbing  by  Negritos.”  This 
is  a charming  and  well-balanced  picture,  and  its  tonal  qualities 
beautifully  maintained.  It  is  also  interesting  from  its  quite  pre-Raphaelite 
treatment.  Then  “ A Posed  Picture  of  an  Old-time  Cannibal  Feast  in 
Fiji  ” is  an  excellent  piece  of  composition,  which  would  have  been  still 
more  effective  if  the  light  had  been  better  concentrated  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture.  The  book  is  also  instructive  as  a study  of  facial  expression. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  striking  contrast  between  the  gentle 
and  sympathetic  face  of  the  “ Chief’s  Daughter,”  facing  page  6,  and  the 
hideous  portrait  of  a “ Papuan  Girl,”  facing  page  124. 


The  Great  Wall  of  China. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China.  By  Dr.  W.  E.  Geil.  21s.  net.  Murray. 

1909. 

Dr.  Geil’s  elaborate  and  diffuse  monograph,  on  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  colossal  building  feat  in  the  world’s  history,  is,  in  some  measure, 
an  exasperating  and  inconclusive  work.  Dr.  Geil  is  certainly  a man 
of  great  erudition  and  wide  reading,  but  he  is  lacking  in  a sense  of 
historical  proportion,  and  is  not  skilled,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  literary 
craftsmanship.  The  average  reader,  after  conscientiously  working  his 
way  through  this  elaborate  history,  will  probably  have  no  very  clear  idea 
either  of  the  origin  or  significance  of  this  mighty  barrier.  We  are  bound 
to  admit  that  Dr.  Geil’s  volume  is  readable  and  in  parts  entertaining, 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  author  possessed  of  his  great  learning, 
remarkable  powers  of  observation  and  intimate  knowledge  of  China  and 
the  Chinese  language  should  have  utterly  failed  to  give  a clear,  concise 
and  lucid  description  of  his  subject.  Fact  and  legend  seem  inextricably 
intermingled,  and  this  curious  kind  of  amalgam  of  fable,  folklore  and 
historical  facts  defies  dissection  by  the  reader  anxious  for  solid  informa- 
tion. Then,  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  the  narrative  is 
interspersed  with  long  chatty  letters  to  his  niece,  and  voluminous 
extracts  from  the  fictitious  diary  of  a certain  “ Black  Dog,”  the  quaint 
sobriquet  of  Dr.  Geil’s  native  attendant.  These  interpolations  are 
extremely  diverting,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  rather  out  of  place.  One 
certainly  gleans  a great  deal  of  information  about  the  history,  legendary 
and  otherwise,  of  the  great  Emperor  Chin,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Wall, 
and  the  habits  and  customs  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  people,  but  very 
little  about  what  one  would  suppose  to  be  the  main  purpose  of  the  book. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  a most  quotable  book  owing  to  its  fragmentary  and 
discursive  character,  and  for  this  relief  much  thanks.  In  fact  the 
desultory  reader  would  find  Dr.  Geil’s  chatty  narrative  quite  a fascinating 
volume  to  dip  into. 

Dr.  Geil  has  an  extraordinarily  fanciful  theory  to  explain  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  Great  Wall.  He  suggests  that  its  origin  was 
really  based  on  superstition,  that  it  is  virtually  a demon  barrier  ; and 
that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a colossal  form  of  the  time-honoured  badge 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  a Dragon,  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  long, 
or,  including  the  loops,  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  ! It  seems, 


A Chief’s  Daughter.  A Daughter  of  the  People. 

The  Fiji  chiefs  often  intermarry  with  Tongans,  hence  their  difference  of  type  from  that  of  the 
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however,  unnecessary  to  go  so  far  for  an  interpretation  of  this 
huge  monument,  when  the  well-known  tablet  at  the  western  end 
declares  that,  “ This  barrier  is  the  ancient  boundary  between  the  Flowery 
People  and  the  Barbarians  (flowers  and  thorns).  Spring  winds  and 
autumn  zephyrs  (manners  and  customs)  desire  to  reach  the  western 
Barbarians.” 

There  is  certainly  much  to  attract  the  ordinary  reader  in  the  Doctor’s 
breezy  account  of  his  experiences.  At  a certain  inn,  with  the  quaint 
title,  “ Inn  of  Increasing  Righteousness,”  one  of  Dr.  Geil’s  interpreters 
discovered  the  following  letter  concealed  in  a chink  in  the  wall  of  his  room, 
and  he  obligingly  gives  the  translation,  “ To  make  known  to  the  Princely 
Men  at  the  Four  Points  of  the  Compass.  To  wit  : That  inside  the  City 
of  Sian  Fu  and  on  the  East  Tribute  Street,  in  the  enclosure  of  Mr.  Li  and 
family,  for  a year  lived  the  family  of  Mr.  Deep.  On  the  fifteenth  Sun 
of  the  tenth  moon,  year  27  Kwangsu,  he  left  Sian  and  went  to  Lanchow, 
and  there  resided  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Sedate.  Up  to  now  no  other  word 
has  been  news  of  him.  If  the  Princely  Men  know  anything,  we  kindly 
invite  them  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Sect.  Mr.  Deep’s  wife  and  children 
are  now  living  at  the  North  Potteries.  Will  the  Princely  Men  with  the 
golden  heart  be  good  and  trouble  himself  for  this  ? I am  longing  and 
hoping.  When  I see  his  letter,  I will  knock  my  head  on  the  ground  three 
times  and  thank  him.” 

Occasional  examples,  too,  of  unconscious  humour  are  to  be  found  in 
this  curious  compilation.  Take  the  following  example  of  bathos,  which 
utterly  spoils  a really  expressive  passage,  4 4 The  Great  Wall  runs  from 
the  Deep  Sea  to  the  Desert — from  animation  to  stagnation.  This 
Western  Gate  of  Empire,  to  see  which  we  have  travelled  more  than  ten 
thousand  miles,  over  land  and  water,  through  storms  and  sunshine,  in 
health  and  fever,  has  a history  (mostly  unwritten)  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
a Gibbon  or  a General  Davis.” 


The  Whirlpool  of  Europe. 

Hungary.  By  Adrian  Stokes.  20s.  net.  A.  and  C.  Black.  1909. 

In  the  formidable  list  of  Messrs.  Black’s  well-named  44  beautiful  books  ” 
one  naturally  expects  to  find  great  variety  of  treatment  by  the  respective 
authors.  Some  are  mainly  topographical,  while  others  devote  a great 
deal  of  space  to  the  history  and  political  conditions,  to  natural  history  and 
other  physical  features.  Many,  and  not  the  least  interesting,  deal 
with  the  experiences  of  the  author  and  his  opinions  and  impressions. 
Among  the  latter  category  must  be  classed  Messrs.  Black’s  latest  colour 
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book,  Hungary.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
readable  of  any  of  the  later  ones.  Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes  writes  pleasingly 
and  naturally,  without  any  pretensions  to  literary  style,  and  has  resisted 
the  temptation  of  merely  writing  round  the  illustrations,  beautiful  as 
they  are.  The  book  is  full  of  quotable  passages,  and  we  regret  that 
limitations  of  space  will  permit  of  our  indulging  in  very  little  quotation. 

The  historical  sketch  in  the  introductory  chapter  is  meagre  and 
unsatisfying,  and  the  political  conditions  are  for  the  most  part  ignored, 
yet,  after  all,  there  are  many  books  on  Hungary  for  the  student  to  consult, 
and  one  welcomes  a pleasantly  written  record  of  a delightful  tour  in 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  picturesque  countries  in  Europe. 

As  a good  specimen  of  the  author’s  style  and  treatment,  we  give  his 
account  of  a native  wedding.  “ Presently  the  best  man  entered  from 
the  far  end  of  the  room,  followed  by  five  other  young  men,  each  bearing  a 
large  bowl  of  soup.  They  all  wore  neat  black  velvet  jackets  and  top 
boots  ; but  the  best  man  had,  in  addition,  a bunch  of  flowers  in  his 
buttonhole,  tied  with  a pink  silk  bow,  from  which  fell  broad  streamers. 
His  hair  in  front  was  dressed  in  little  black  curls,  which  were  plastered 
down  across  his  forehead.  When  he  had  approached  to  within  a few 
paces  of  the  bride,  he  and  his  comrades,  one  behind  the  other,  all  stopped, 
with  the  tureens  still  in  their  hands,  and  then  the  best  man  recited,  in 
sing-song  fashion,  humorous  or  caustic  verses  which  had  been  composed 
for  the  occasion,  describing  the  food  he  held,  its  origin  and  its  uses.  No 
doubt  he  alluded  to  other  matters  also,  for  there  was  much  giggling  and 
laughter,  though  he  himself  never  even  smiled.  This  quaint  ceremony 
was  repeated  with  every  course.” 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  Adrian  and  Marianne  Stokes.  The  figure 
subjects  painted  by  the  latter  artist  are  naturally  interesting  on  account 
of  the  quaintness  of  the  costumes.  There  is  considerable  delicacy  of 
handling  in  her  work,  and  some  very  beautiful  passages  of  colour,  but 
the  faces  are  rather  lacking  in  modelling  in  some  cases,  the  light  and 
shade  not  always  receiving  the  care  necessary  in  such  work.  It  has  to 
be  remembered  that  beautiful  colour  without  due  consideration  for 
chiaroscuro  is  not  complete  in  itself.  We  should  like  to  notice  the 
beautiful  picture  of  Rumanian  children  facing  page  244.  Here  we  have 
not  only  exquisite  colouring  but  great  variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  as 
an  example  of  minute  and  delicate  work  “ Cross  Embroidered  on  a 
Chasuble  ” is  most  striking,  and  magnificently  reproduced. 

Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  has  some  lovely  landscapes,  instinct  with  artistic 
feeling,  and  a keen  sense  of  atmospheric  effect.  For  instance,  “ The 
Danube  from  Esztergom  (Gran.)  ” has  a most  delicious  feeling  of  spacious- 
ness. Again,  “ A Road  in  the  Carpathians  ” is  a very  fine  piece  of  com- 
position, which  is  much  enhanced  by  the  excellent  placing  of  the  figures. 
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And  here  we  may  mention  the  very  striking  effect  that  our  gifted  artist 
obtains  by  the  use  of  small  patches  of  red.  This  is  noticeable  in  many 
of  his  works.  We  are,  however,  disappointed  in  some  of  his  work, 
notably  in  “ A Mill  near  Vazsecz,”  where  the  sky  is  patchy  and  the  lights 
somewhat  scattered.  But  as  a whole  the  book  is  charming,  if  not  quite 
reaching  the  very  high  level  of  Kashmir  published  by  the  same  firm. 

“ Qua  Tingitur  India  Gauge.” 

Murray's  Handbook  to  India , Burma  and  Ceylon.  London  : John 
Murray.  20s.  1909. 

As  there  are  many  sorts  and  conditions  of  guide-books,  so  there  are 
many  ways  of  regarding  them.  Thackeray  loved  books  that  spoke  with 
a manly  relish  of  good  eating  and  drinking  ; Louis  Stevenson  found 
romance  and  mystery  in  an  atlas  ; Charles  Lamb  (in  speaking  of  books 
that  are  not  books)  forgot,  we  think,  to  give  his  candid  opinion  of  the 
guide-books  of  his  time.  In  later  days,  there  was  once  an  Indian  civilian 
who  married  early,  begat  a large  and  expensive  family,  and  was  tied  to 
his  district  by  debts  and  school-bills.  But  he  came  of  a family  much 
addicted  to  travel,  and  he  gratified  his  inherited  instinct  by  imaginary 
journeying — with  the  aid  of  Murray  and  Bradshaw.  Though  he  left 
home  when  he  was  a mere  lad,  he  knew  his  native  land  as  few  Britishers 
know  it  who  have  never  left  its  white  cliffs.  In  Murray’s  pages  he  found, 
he  said,  such  an  account  of  England  and  France  as  he  could  get  nowhere 
else,  and,  having  a patient  love  of  detail,  he  supplemented  his  Murray 
with  Bradshaw,  planning  railway  and  steamer  journeys  which  he  never 
lived  to  perform.  The  new  edition  of  Murray  should  be  a joy  to  his  like — 
if  there  be  such — in  Europe  or  Asia.  Of  its  usefulness  to  the  actual 
traveller — and  a tour  through  India  nowadays  involves  little  expenditure 
of  time,  money,  and  trouble — we  need  hardly  speak,  for,  in  six  previous 
editions,  the  famous  guide  has  stood  the  best  of  tests,  that  of  actual 
experience.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  information  likely  to  be  required 
by  the  most  exacting  traveller  which  is  not  here  supplied.  A not  un- 
common reproach  applied  to  the  Anglo-Indian  official  is  that,  if  he  knows 
his  own  province  or  district  thoroughly,  he  is  absurdly  ignorant  of  India 
at  large.  The  reproach  is  not  altogether  undeserved  in  many  cases, 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  distinguished  editor  of  this  compactest  and 
most  informative  of  guides.  Business,  as  well  as  native  taste,  we  believe, 
have  led  Mr.  H.  C.  Fanshawe  to  all  parts  of  India,  and  everywhere  he  has 
been  able  to  check  the  ordinary  sources  of  information  by  his  own 
practised  and  keen-eyed  observation.  He  has  also  been  aided  by  capable 
and  experienced  advisers  as  to  local  details,  among  them  the  late  Mr.  H. 
Beauchamp,  of  the  Madras  Mail,  whose  admirable  edition  of  the  Abbe 
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Dubois’  account  of  Southern  India  is  a classic  in  its  kind.  Even  now, 
however,  the  publisher  says  modestly  that  “ it  is  impossible  to  ensure 
perfection  in  any  guide-book,  however  carefully  prepared,”  and  hopes 
that  “ the  indulgent  traveller  will  kindly  point  out  ” any  inaccuracies 
he  may  find.  The  hope  is  almost  an  invitation  to  the  reviewer  to  search 
for  slips.  We  turn,  naturally,  to  a part  of  India  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  familiar  even  to  the  ubiquitous  editor,  and  in  the  otherwise 
admirable  and  sufficient  account  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  we  find 
on  page  320  a couple  of  quite  excusable  slips  of  the  pen,  or  the  printer. 
Akhsura  should,  we  think,  be  Akhaura,  and  Bhadab  Bazar  is  certainly 
a mistake  for  Bhayrav  Bazar,  as  any  Sanscrit  scholar  would  at  once  note. 
In  the  footnote  on  page  320,  “ Mr.  Bait’s  History  of  Assam  ” should  be 
“ Mr.  E.  A.  Gait’s  History  of  Assam.”  On  page  319,  in  the  description 
of  the  rising  port  of  Chittagong,  some  mention  might  have  been  made  of 
the  fact  that  a steamer  runs  in  the  cold  weather  to  Cox’s  Bazar,  the  head- 
quarters of  a “ sub-division  ” where  the  traveller  may  find  sands  as  yellow 
and  firm  as  those  of  Ostend,  and  may  feast  on  excellent  oysters  and 
pomfret  fish.  Vertet  ad  haze  sed  quis  peregrinam  littora  puppim  ? We 
only  mention  these  venial  errors  to  show  that  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
apply  a test  expressly  suggested,  and  one  which,  we  are  confident,  no 
other  guide-book  could  meet  so  successfully.  Murray’s  handbook  is 
no  mere  tourists’  gazetteer  of  places  to  be  visited — or  avoided.  We 
could  safely  recommend  it  to  such  enquirers  as  young  administrators 
or  lawyers  or  men  of  business  proceeding  to  India  for  the  first  time,  for 
here  may  be  found  an  admirable  account,  full  yet  surprisingly  compact, 
condensed  yet  delightfully  readable,  of  the  country,  the  people,  their 
religions,  customs,  languages,  races.  No  one  but  an  expert  could 
adequately  criticise  this,  and  a tolerably  careful  examination  convinces 
us  that  even  the  most  exacting  expert  would  find  nothing  amiss.  We 
would  draw  especial  attention  to  the  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny  and  to  the  useful  chronological  list  of  remarkable 
events  at  pages  CIV  .-CXI.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  speak  of  the  numerous 
maps  and  plans  with  which  the  book  is  copiously  supplied.  The  ground- 
plans  of  important  buildings  are  an  admirable  feature,  giving  as  they  do 
an  impression  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  ancient  Indian  architects  such 
as  could  hardly  be  conveyed  by  pages  of  technical  description.  The  book 
is  one,  not  only  for  travellers,  but  for  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  It  is  a marvel  of  condensation  and  skilful 
arrangement,  which  does  not  altogether  deprive  the  reader  of  hints 
which,  in  a few  brief  but  pregnant  words,  will  heighten  his  enjoyment  of 
the  splendours  of  Indian  scenery.  Take,  for  instance,  this  account  of  the 
magnificent  view  seen  from  the  hill-station  of  Darjeeling  in  clear  weather. 
“ There  is  one  special  feature  in  the  summit  of  Kinchinjanga,  and  that  is 
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a lofty  wall  of  granite  of  prodigious"  breadth,  which  appears  to  divide 
the  summit  into  two  portions.  The  effect  is  much  more  striking  than 
if  it  were  one  great  mass  of  snow.  The  extraordinary  grandeur  of  this 
scene  is  heightened  by  the  colouring  given  to  it  by  the  rising  and  setting 
sun,  or  by  the  moon.”  Many  who  have  looked  with  awe  and  admiration 
at  this  towering  mass  of  snow  have  probably  failed  to  notice  how  much 
its  impressiveness  is  increased  by  the  intrusion  of  the  perpendicular 
mass  of  dark  granite. 

We  have  been  led  to  speak  at  perhaps  undue  length  of  a work  which 
hardly  requires  comment,  and  is  so  excellent  in  its  kind  as  to  be  above 
praise.  The  new  edition  fully  maintains  the  high  reputation  earned  by 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  a guide-book  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  terms  of  too  high  appreciation. 

J.  D.  A. 


“ Et  tu  Brute.” 

Beasts  and  Men.  Mr.  Carl  Hagenbeck’s  Experiences  for  Half  a Century 
among  Wild  Animals.  An  abridged  translation  by  Hugh  J.  R. 
Elliot  and  A.  G.  Thacker.  12s.  6d.  net.  London : Longmans, 

Green.  1909. 

Mr.  Carl  Hagenbeck,  the  king  of  animal  trainers,  tells  of  'many  strange 
and  thrilling  experiences  in  this  new  volume,  Beasts  and  Men.  The  son 
of  a Hamburg  fishmonger,  he  has  been  associated  with  the  animal  trade 
since  early  boyhood,  and  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  capture 
and  training  of  wild  animals. 

He  has  been  a notable  pioneer  in  the  humane  school  of  animal  trainers, 
and  has  done  much  to  abolish  many  of  the  cruelties  once  attendant  on 
the  training  of  wild  animals  for  show  purposes.  His  numerous  animal 
friends  are  scattered  about  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  carefully  guarded 
behind  bolts  and  bars,  but  they  still  remember  their  old  friend  and  master. 
He  says,  “ One  of  my  oldest  friends  is  a lion  now  resident  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  at  Cologne.  . . . Though  now  infirm  and  old,  he  still  remembers 
me.  Once  when  I was  travelling  in  a train  to  Cologne,  I made  a bet  that 
he  would  recognise  me,  without  seeing  me,  if  I merely  shouted  to  him  from 
some  distance  off.  And  I proved  to  be  right,  for  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  the  old  lion  came  up  to  the  bars  and  would  not  rest 
until  I had  greeted  and  stroked  him.  I once  made  a similar  experiment 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Bronx  Park,  in  New  York.  There  lived 
there,  two  lions,  and  a tiger,  with  whom  I had  once  been  well  acquainted, 
but  whom  I had  not  seen  for  a long  time  past.  The  Director,  Mr. 
Hornaday,  did  not  believe  that  the  animals  would  recognise  me,  but  he 
was  wrong.  No  sooner  had  I entered  the  door,  and  approached  the  den, 
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than  the  creatures  became  attentive,  and  stared  at  me,  like  a human 
being  who  saw  a familiar  face,  but  could  not  put  a name  to  it.  But  the 
moment  I called  out  the  names  by  which  I used  to  address  them  at 
Hamburg,  they  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  bars,  purring  loudly,  while 
I stroked  and  caressed  them.” 

Mr.  Hagenbeck  tells  us  so  many  stories  in  this  delightful  book,  to  show 
that  all  carnivora  can  be  brought  up  as  domestic  pets,  if  caught  young 
and  properly  treated.  The  ominous  and  savage  snarls  and  growls  do 
not  necessarily  betoken  anger,  and  this  the  trainer  knows. 

The  reptiles  do  not  receive  a good  character.  We  are  told  that  they 
have  some  capacity  for  learning  tricks,  but  their  main  characteristics 
seem  to  be  gluttony,  laziness,  and  an  exceedingly  bad  temper.  Patience 
and  courage,  combined  with  a genuine  love  for  animals,  seem  to  be  a 
sine  qua  non  to  establish  mutual  confidence  between  teacher  and  pupils. 
The  chapter  on  how  wild  animals  are  caught  is  particularly  interesting, 
and  a valuable  addition  would  have  been  a few  snapshots  of  the  traps  and 
devices  for  catching  them. 

The  proprietor  of  Stellingen  Park  must  indeed  be  proud  of  his  kingdom, 
with  its  community  of  nearly  two  thousand  of  the  most  interesting 
members  of  the  animal  and  feathered  world. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Mitchell,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
contributes  an  introduction,  in  which  he  takes  the  opportunity  of 
testifying  to  the  high-minded  integrity  of  Mr.  Hagenbeck  in  all  his 
business  transactions,  as  well  as  to  his  great  abilities  as  a naturalist  and 
trainer. 

Hans  in  Hindustani  : 

A Counterblast  to  Pierre  Loti’s  “L’lnde  sans  Ies  Anglais.” 

A German  Staff  Officer  in  India . By  Count  Hans  von  Koenigsmarck. 
Translated  by  P.  H.  Oakley  Williams.  10s.  6d.  net.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Triibner  & Co.  1910. 

This  bright  and  attractive  book  is  an  appreciative  description  of  a tour 
through  India  by  a young  German  officer,  evidently  prepared  to  enjoy 
fife  in  any  form  which  may  present  itself.  Arriving  with  introductions 
to  many  of  the  best  people,  he  was  welcomed  wherever  he  went,  and 
treasures  nothing  but  kindly  memories  of  Anglo-Indian  hospitality,  and 
of  the  many  friends  he  made.  The  social  duties  and  gaieties  of  Bombay 
are  vividly  depicted,  and  one  can  feel  the  glow  of  pleasure  through  them 
all.  The  impressions  of  his  visits  to  the  different  native  rulers,  in  their 
own  States,  are  full  of  verve  and  colour.  He  happened  to  arrive  in 
Gwalior  at  the  same  time  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  so  could  not  be 
received  until  later.  In  the  eyes  of  ambitious  globe-trotters  an  invitation 
to  Gwalior  stands  for  a rare  record. 
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“ The  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  is  the  richest  prince  of  India,  and  ruler 
of  a country  as  big  as  Scotland.  A splendid  reception  awaits  you,  should 
you  succeed  in  finding  favour  in  his  eyes.  But  the  monarch  is  decidedly 
hard  of  hearing,  more  especially  if  it  is  a case  of  royal  tigers  ; for  he 
preserves  these  only  for  royal  rifles.  All  the  crowned  heads  of  England, 
all  the  princely  guests  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government,  pay  a visit  to 
Gwalior  in  order  to  loose  the  trigger  at  a royal  tiger.  Such  an  honour 
costs  the  princely  purveyor  of  the  entertainment  millions,  and  empties 
many  a cage.  Whence  else  do  you  expect  them  to  turn  up,  punctually 
to  the  minute,  these  many  savage  royal  tigers  ? But  I have  almost  been 
telling  tales  out  of  school.  It  is  not  seemly  to  disturb  the  illusions  of 
celebrities  and  royalties,  or  to  cheat  them  of  their  joy  in  the  chase.” 

The  pages  devoted  to  young  India  are  true  to  the  letter.  Alas,  too 
true  ! Western  influences  have  given  a veneer  of  culture,  nothing  more. 
In  his  mode  of  thought  and  in  his  point  of  view  the  Oriental  remains 
what  he  is,  and  has  been  for  tens  of  centuries.  The  author’s  description 
of  Benares  is  an  impressive  picture  of  this  slough  of  plague-ridden 
Brahminism,  a veritable  cesspool  of  religious  fanaticism.  One  sees  the 
seething  crowd  of  squalid  pilgrims  pressing  past  the  holy  cow-stalls  to  the 
plague-infected  waters  of  Mother  Ganga.  Tightly  wedged,  the  pious 
folk,  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  India,  are  sitting  here  in  their 
thousands,  sluicing  this  filthy  water  over  their  bare  bodies  for  the  remission 
of  their  sins. 

The  last  stage  of  the  Count’s  pilgrimage  was  the  valley  of  Kashmir, 
the  paradise  of  India.  He  is  now  able  to  look  back  on  the  lost  tigers  of 
Gwalior  without  bitterness  of  spirit,  for,  after  many  a long  day’s  stalk 
on  the  hem  of  the  eternal  snows,  he  obtained  the  more  coveted  trophy  of 
a markhor’s  horns,  a noble  head,  forty-one  inches  from  tip  to  tip. 
Hereafter  let  viceroys,  and  other  notables,  bag  their  hand-fed  tigers  by 
the  dozen  ! The  Happy  Valley  has  given  him  sport  that  has  assuaged 
all  lesser  ambitions. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  read  a German  staff  officer’s  opinion  of  the  British 
soldier  in  India,  more  especially  when  he  pays  just  tribute  to  their  zeal 
and  loyal  devotion  to  duty.  How  often,  even  in  England,  do  people 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  British  subaltern  ? You  should  know  him 
first  of  all  in  India — for  choice  on  the  North-West  Frontier — to  be  able 
to  judge  him  fairly.  To  show  how  scrupulously  any  violation  of  the 
North-West  Frontier  is  repudiated  by  the  authorities,  the  Count  gives 
an  amusing  little  episode,  which  occurred  just  previous  to  an  inspection 
by  Lord  Kitchener.  “ An  ambitious  major,  in  his  zeal  to  show  himself 
well  informed  on  matters  on  the  further  side  of  the  white  boundary 
posts,  on  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  casually 
rode  across  the  frontier.  Who  should  presume  to  bar  his  path  ? Then 
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the  enemy’s  frontier  guards  appeared  from  their  hiding  places,  declared 
the  explorer  to  be  their  prisoner,  and  forced  their  unwelcome  escort  on 
him  to  their  adjoining  stronghold.  Lord  Kitchener  reviewed  the 
battalion  without  its  major.  A single  company  of  Baluchis  would 
perhaps  have  sufficed  to  overpower  the  Afghan  sentinels  ; a single  cannon- 
shot  from  the  fortress  would  have  been  enough  to  lay  the  enemy’s  fort 
in  ruins.  But  England  never  fires  a gun  for  the  sake  of  an  officer  acting 
beyond  his  instructions.  The  cook,  trained  in  a British  kitchen,  was 
allowed  to  unsheath  his  spit,  and  send  over  samples  of  his  craft  everyday.” 

L.  0.  B. 


Tibet  for  Sport  and  Pleasure. 

Sport  and  Travel  in  Both  Tibets.  By  Lady  Jenkins.  10s.  net.  Blades, 
East  & Blades.  1909. 

Lady  Jenkins  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a truly  delightful,  and  in 
parts  thrilling,  account  of  her  travels  in  a district  of  which  members  of 
the  hardier  sex  even  warned  her  that  it  was  “ a country  fit  only  for 
suicides.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  this  brave  woman  pressed  on,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  sport  on  which  she  was  intent  endured  untold  discomfort, 
often  keenest  suffering,  and  at  times  even  risk  of  life.  She  must  possess 
more  than  an  ordinary  strong  constitution,  and  also  great  determination 
and  courage. 

Lady  Jenkins  writes  in  an  easy,  graphic  style,  so  graphic  that  you  almost 
feel  the  cutting  wind,  the  blinding  snow,  the  terrible  sensations  of 
mountain  sickness,  the  breathless  suspense  when  coming  within  range  of 
quarry  after  which  she  had  stalked  for  hours.  There  are  many  touches  of 
humour,  as,  e.g.,  when  she  describes  her  first  and  last  attempt  at  Christian 
Science. 

The  characters  introduced  are  lifelike,  from  the  cautious  Nibra,  her 
ever  alert  and  watchful  shikari,  to  the  little  goat-boy  whose  herd  will 
rush  off  the  track  after  every  precious  blade  of  grass  they  see. 

Some  idea  of  the  desolateness  of  Lady  Jenkins’  goal  is  given  when  wre 
read  that  Leh,  which  was  only  her  “ starting  point,”  is  so  bleak  as  to  be 
almost  deserted  by  Europeans  in  the  winter  ; she  writes  under  the 
impression  that  even  the  Moravian  missionaries  (to  whose  heroism  and 
hospitality  she,  like  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  pays  a graceful  tribute)  leave  the 
station,  but  from  personal  knowledge  we  are  able  to  state  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  mission  is  never  entirely  closed.  After  leaving  Leh,  Lady 
Jenkins,  with  only  native  attendants,  spent  some  time  in  absolutely 
bare  and  uninhabited  regions,  so  that  on  her  return  to  more  civilised 
parts  even  the  sight  of  stunted  trees  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  the 
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“ discordant  notes  of  the  Lamas  as  they  chanted  were  welcome  after 
the  great  silence  of  the  land  ” they  had  left.  One  cannot  help  wondering 
if  the  tremendous  risks  she  ran  were  commensurate  with  the  object  in 
view,  viz.,  sport.  * 

On  the  cover  of  the  book  is  a photogravure  showing  the  fine  trophies 
secured  on  this  trip  ; in  the  midst  sits  the  authoress — but  why  did  she 
scrawl  her  signature  across  her  face  ? 

In  studying  the  illustrations  we  must  bear  in  mind  Lady  Jenkins’ 
remarks  in  the  preface,  viz.,  “ The  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  my 
own  sketches  made  on  the  spot,  sometimes  under  great  difficulties — in 
no  instance  have  I tried  to  present  a finished  picture.”  They  are  beautiful 
studies  in  colour  and  atmosphere,  and  are  a credit  to  artist  and  publisher, 
for  they  are  splendidly  reproduced.  The  figures  are  most  realistic, 
even  to  Tundook’s  “ back  view.”  Nibra’s  face  suggests  that  he  would  be 
preferable  as  a friend  rather  than  a foe.  The  landscapes  give  a real 
impression  of  the  awful  grandeur  and  solitariness  of  the  scenes  visited. 

From  first  to  last  the  reader’s  attention  is  riveted,  and  we  are  sure  that 
another  book  from  Lady  Jenkins’  pen  and  brush  would  be  welcome. 

A.  M.  B. 


A Modern  Knight-Errant. 

Sarawak  under  its  White  Rajah.  16s.  net.  Sotheran.  1909. 

He  drave 

The  heathen,  after,  slew  the  beast,  and  felled 
The  forest,  letting  in  the  sun. 

Idylls  of  the  King. 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  helped  to  make  the  British  Empire,  none 
had  a career  more  inspiring  than  that  of  the  gallant  gentleman-adventurer 
who  found  the  north-east  coast  of  Borneo  a seething  hell  of  anarchy 
and  misery,  oppression,  rapine,  and  impotent  rebellion,  who  ruled  it  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  left  it,  if  not  an  earthly  paradise,  still  as  peaceful 
and  prosperous  as  any  State  could  be  expected  to  be,  that  had  only  had 
a quarter  of  a century  in  which  to  recover  from  several  centuries  of 
chaotic  disorder. 

The  story  of  the  career  of  Rajah  Sir  James  Brooke,  who  founded  the 
Raj  of  Sarawak,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Sir  Charles  Anthony  Brooke, 
is  told  in  A History  of  Sarawak  under  its  Two  White  Rajahs  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould  and  C.  A.  Bampfylde.  The  authors  have  a fine  story  to  tell.  When 
Sir  James  Brooke  first  visited  Borneo  with  a vague  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a British  settlement  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts 
than  to  acquire  any  dominion  over  the  natives.  The  Sultan  of 
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Bruni  invoked  his  aid  to  end  the  chronic  rebellion  that  harassed 
the  sultanate.  This  aid  Brooke  reluctantly  gave,  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  grievous  wrongs  of  the  rebels  should  be 
redressed.  In  a very  short  while  the  rebels  surrendered  on  condition 
that  none  but  Brooke  should  rule  them.  Thus  Brooke  not  of  his  own 
free  will,  nor  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  because  he  considered  it  his  duty, 
became  a Rajah,  first  as  a vassal  of  the  Sultan,  but  soon  as  an  independent 
prince.  How  Brooke  by  his  courage,  his  unselfishness,  his  singleness  of 
purpose,  stamped  out  piracy  and  established  peace  and  prosperity  in 
his  dominions,  though  hampered  by  poverty  of  resources,  harassed  by 
the  intrigue  and  treachery  of  his  Malay  allies  and  the  openly  avowed 
hostility  of  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  sometimes  languidly  helped 
but  more  often  hindered  by  the  British  Government,  and  how  his  successor 
carried  on  the  work,  is  a tale  as  well  worth  the  telling  as  any  in  the  annals 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  authors  in  their  anxiety  to  tell  the  whole 
tale  perhaps  sacrifice  breadth  of  outline  to  wealth  of  detail.  In 
explaining,  for  instance,  the  maze  of  intrigue  through  which  Brooke 
ploughed  his  steadfast  course,  they  expect  us  to  remember,  without 
harking  back  to  refresh  our  memories,  who  the  unprincipled  Pang  Iran 
Makota  was  and  who  the  loyal  Datu  Patinggi  Ali.  The  fault  is  on  the 
right  side  however,  and  the  book  is  certainly  one  that  deserves  a 
permanent  place  in  any  man’s  library.  It  includes  valuable  chapters  on 
the  geography,  geology,  natural  history  and  ethnology  of  Borneo,  its 
early  history  and  its  present  economic  position. 

R.  P. 


Among  the  books  to  be  reviewed  in  the  February  Number  are  : — 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Nyika.  By  Colonel  Patterson.  Macmillan. 
The  New  North.  By  Miss  Agnes  Deans  Cameron.  Appleton, 
New  York. 

Nel  Darien  E Nell\  Ecuador.  By  Dr.  E.  Festa.  Unione  Tipografica, 
Turin. 

With  Mulai  Hafid  at  Fez.  By  Lawrence  Harris.  Smith,  Elder. 


The  Travel  Book  of  1909 . 

Readers  are  reminded  that  this  Competition  closes  on  January  14thk 

CONDITIONS. 

1. — The  three  most  important  Travel  Books  of  1909  reviewed  in  Travel  and  Exploration,  to  be  given 

in  order  of  merit. 

2. — The  prizes  will  be  allotted  to  the  competitors  whose  list  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The 

first  prize  will  be  £2  2s.;  the  second  prize  £1  is.;  and  the  third  prize  a year's  subscription  to  the 
Magazine. 

3. — Al  replies  to  reach  the  Editorial  Offices,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  by  the  first  post  of  January  14th,  1910. 

No  postcards  admitted. 

4. — No  coupons  required. 

5. — Only  one  selection  from  each  competitor  allowed. 


Map  Errors  in  Modern  Warfare. 

In  an  illumining,  but  highly 
technical,  article  in  the  December 
Geographical  J ournal , the  author, 
who  certainly  speaks  with  authority, 
gives  many  striking  examples  of  the 
necessity  of  more  precise  and 
accurate  cartography  in  cases  of 
delimitation  of  frontiers.  A striking 
instance  occurred  in  British  East 
Africa  when  a meridian  line  was 
selected  without  proper  preliminary 
investigations.  This  might  have 
resulted  in  a serious  international 
complication,  as  it  was  subsequently 
found  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ruwenzori  Mountains,  a tract  of 
valuable  land  had  been  wrongly 
assigned  to  Great  Britain,  and  this 
had  to  be  transferred  to  Belgium. 

A still  more  notable  instance  of 
the  mischief  of  ignoring  possible 
topographical  changes  is  when  a 
river  is  used  as  a boundary.  Indeed, 
an  insignificant  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus  being  used  as  a boundary 
mark  very  nearly  involved  us  in  a 
war  with  Russia  in  1879.  When  the 
Russian  delimitation  commission 
appeared,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  such  mark  ! The  village 
had  been  swept  away  by  an  un- 
expected change  of  course  in  the 
Oxus. 

Sir  T.  H.  Holdich  incidentally 
referred  to  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  maps  supplied  for  military  pur- 
poses in  the  Boer  War  were  abso- 
lutely defective.  A more  flagrant 


example  is  to  be  found,  of  course, 
in  the  Franco-German  War,  1870-71, 
when  in  the  later  operations  round 
Paris,  certain  French  officers  of  the 
Genie  (Engineers)  actually  mistook 
the  River  Marne  for  the  Seine  ! 
Possibly  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  a certain  story  told  of  this  cam- 
paign, when  it  is  said  that  a certain 
French  general  in  command  of  a 
brigade  owed  one  or  two  unexpected 
successes  in  the  field  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  managed  to  procure  one  of 
the  German  maps  of  one  of  the 
departments  in  the  theatre  of  war, 
which  had  been  found  on  the  body 
of  a German  Engineer  officer. 

Biblical  Geography. 

Of  all  branches  of  modern  geogra- 
phical research  none  appeals  to  a 
wider  public  than  that,  prosecuted 
in  the  land  which  cradled  the  Semitic 
races,  which  throws  light  on  the 
obscure  and  fragmentary  stories  that 
cluster  round  the  first  few  chapters 
of  written  history.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  Biblical  students 
had  little  choice  between  accepting 
the  Book  of  Genesis  as  verbally 
inspired  and  rejecting  it  as  a com- 
pendium of  primitive  mythology. 
Recent  discoveries  and  researches 
have,  however,  done  much  to  recon- 
cile the  opposing  schools  of  Biblical 
critics.  The  examination  of  ancient 
Assyrian  sites  on  the  Tigris  by  Botta 
and  Layard  and  the  discovery  and 
interpretation  of  the  libraries  of 
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Babylonian  kings  have  explained 
much  that  was  obscure,  and  thus 
opened  a new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  primitive  civilizations.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  that  confront 
students  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  finding 
an  explanation  of  the  story  of  the 
Deluge  that  will  harmonise  with 
modern  knowledge  and  modern 
experience.  To  this  problem  ,Sir 
William  Willcocks,  who  has  been 
examining  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
water  system  on  behalf  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  has  contri- 
buted the  latest,  if  by  no  means  the 
last  word.  In  addressing  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  Sir  William  Willcocks 
pointed  out  that  the  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  on  reaching  the  flat 
plains  that  stretch  from  Baghdad 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  split  into  a 
number  of  sluggish  streams.  Noah’s 
forefathers,  according  to  Sir  William 
Willcock’s  theory,  settled  in  this 
district,  and  cultivated  the  land 
bordering  on  those  tributaries  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  which  were 
free  from  silt.  As  the  population 
grew,  however,  many  had  to  content 
themselves  with  land  that  bordered 
less  favoured  streams.  To  protect 
themselves  from  floods  and  to  keep 
their  streams  free  from  silt,  they 
constructed  dams  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  the  water.  It  is  well  known 
to  civil  engineers  that  a sluggish 
river  constantly  restricted  to  one 
channel  will  gradually  raise  its  bed, 
unless  this  be  constantly  dredged, 
necessitating  higher  and  ever  higher 
embankments,  until  the  skill  of  man 
can  no  longer  cope  with  the  forces 


of  Nature,  and  the  river,  breaking 
down  artificial  restrictions,  carries 
death  and  disaster  over  the  sur- 
rounding plains.  The  river  Hoang- 
ho,  called  China’s  sorrow  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  controlling  it, 
has,  in  spite  of  hundreds  of  miles 
of  embankments,  changed  its  course 
in  this  fashion  twice  within  the  last 
sixty  years,  on  the  last  occasion 
drowning  more  than  a million  people. 
Some  such  cataclysm,  Sir  William 
Willcocks  supposes,  befell  Noah’s 
contemporaries,  whom  he  believes  to 
have  inhabited  the  low-lying  land  to 
the  south  of  Kerbela.  Noah  and 
his  family  having  provided  against 
such  an  emergency,  were  carried 
southwards  in  the  Ark,  drifted  among 
the  Chaldean  marshes,  and  finally 
grounded  in  the  land  known  to  his 
descendants  as  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
on  a mound  or  dune,  to  which  the 
name  of  Ararat  was  given,  a name 
subsequently  given  to  the  highest 
land  found  by  those  descendants  of 
Noah  who  wandered  northwards 
into  Armenia. 

A long-forgotten  Empire. 

Professor  John  Garstang,  Rankin 
Professor  of  Archaeology  at  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  recently 
delivered  an  address  at  the  London 
Institution  on  “ The  Hittites  : Pro- 
gress and  Research.”  Until  the  last 
few  years  no  one  knew  more  about 
the  Hittites  than  we  know  about  the 
Hivites  and  the  Jebusites — whioh  is 
practically  nothing  at  all — and  any 
theological  student,  examined  in  Old 
Testament  history,  would  have 
obtained  full  marks  if  he  had  been 
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able  to  quote  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  to  the  effect 
that  the  Hittites  were  “ one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Canaanites  ” who 
“ lived  in  the  mountains  round 
Hebron.”  Now,  however,  we  know 
that  the  Hittites,  so  far  from  being 
an  insignificant  hill-tribe,  were,  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  twelfth  century 
B.c.,  a people  whose  empire  in  power 
and  in  extent  of  territory  was  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  Judging  by  Hittite  monu- 
ments, which  have  been  found  over 
a wide  extent  of  country,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  Hittite  empire 
covered  practically  the  whole  of 
Northern  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
An  epic  poem  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  a Theban  temple,  which 
commemorates  a battle  fought 
in  1383  b.c.,  on  the  river 

Orontes,  between  the  Egyptian 
king  Ramses  II.  and  the  Hittites, 
declares  of  the  latter  that  “ their 
number  was  endless.  They  covered 
mountains  and  valleys  like  grass- 
hoppers.” Various  other  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  moreover, 
indicate  that  the  power  of  the 
Hittites  was  sufficiently  formidable 
to  make  any  victory  over  them  an 
event  worthy  of  record.  If  we  relied 
only  on  these  inscriptions  we  might 
suppose  that  every  battle  between 
Egypt  or  Babylon  and  the  Hittites 
resulted  in  defeat  for  the  northern 
empire,  were  it  not  that  we  may 
assume  that  ancient  historians  had 
the  human  weakness  of  desiring  to 
record  only  what  glorified  their  own 
people  : we  might  even  say  of  them, 
“ all  their  hits  were  history  and  all 


their  misses  mystery  ” ! We  are  not 
in  possession  of  the  Hittite  account 
of  these  wars,  for  though  we  have 
Hittite  inscriptions  no  one  as  yet 
has  been  able  to  decipher  them. 
It  would  be  particularly  interesting 
to  learn  the  Hittite  version  of  the 
battle  on  the  Orontes  referred  to 
above.  Our  account  of  it,  written 
probably  by  an  Egyptian  poet- 
laureate,  who  evidently  valued  his 
life  and  his  position  at  court,  in- 
dicates that  it  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelming victory  for  the  Egyptians. 
It  relates  that  Ramses,  on  hearing 
that  a wing  of  his  army  had  been 
repulsed,  went  himself  into  the 
“ fighting  line,”  and  though  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-five  thousand 
hostile  chariots,  fought  his  way 
single-handed  six  times  through  and 
through  the  Hittite  ranks,  striking 
down  all  who  opposed  his  passage. 
We  learn,  however,  from  another 
source  that  the  Egyptian  victory 
was  not  as  triumphant  as  the  poet 
would  have  us  believe,  for  in  the 
temple  of  Karnak  there  has  been 
discovered  a copy  of  a treaty,  drawn 
up  sixteen  years  later  (the  most 
ancient  treaty  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge),  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  Hittites  got  by  no  means  the 
worst  of  the  bargain.  The  Hittites, 
according  to  Professor  Garstang, 
were  an  extremely  mixed  race,  with 
a proportion  of  Mongolian  blood. 
Hittite  cities  have  been  identified  at 
Jerablus  on  the  Euphrates,  at  Kadesh 
near  Antioch,  on  the  Orontes,  and  at 
Boghas  on  the  river  Halys.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Hittite  monu- 
ments should  prove  exceptionally 
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interesting,  if,  as  some  suppose,  the 
ancient  Greeks  obtained  their  culture 
from  this  long-forgotten  people.  The 
double-headed  eagle  of  Russia  and 
Austria  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Hittites,  on  whose  monuments  it 
frequently  occurs. 

Destruction  of  East  African  Birds. 

A correspondent  of  The  Times 
writes  a strong  protest  against  the 
wholesale  destruction  in  German 
East  Africa  of  birds  that  have  the 
misfortune  to  wear  gaily-coloured 
plumage.  His  protest  is  based  on 
a report  made  by  Herr  Hermann 
Grote  to  the  effect  that  one  man  in 
particular,  a French  planter  at  Lindi, 
slaughters  large  quantities  of  these 
birds  and  sells  them  to  a millinery 
firm  in  Paris.  Kingfishers,  Whydah 
birds,  golden-backed  weaver  birds, 
bronzy-green  toogons,  glossy  star- 
lings, and  touracoes,  or  plantain- 
eaters,  are  among  the  birds  that  fall 
a victim  to  the  greed  of  the  exporter 
and  the  selfish  vanity  of  those  who 
ultimately  buy  their  feathers.  Herr 
Grote  urges  that  his  Government 
should  prohibit  the  export  of  the 
feathers  of  these  birds,  or  at  least 
enact  that  in  the  breeding-season, 
when  their  plumage  is  at  its  best,  the 
shooting  of  birds  should  be  forbidden 
to  all  except  licensed  collectors  for 
museums  and  scientific  institutions. 
The  matter  is  one  that  might  well 
be  taken  up  by  other  governments 
in  tropical  Africa.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  protect  the  rarer  forms 
of  big  game  by  international  agree- 
ment, and  plumage  birds  are  just  as 
interesting  to  the  naturalist,  and 


indeed  to  all  thinking  people,  as  are 
elands  or  okapis.  Might  not  the 
governments  of  the  various  Central 
Africa  protectorates  and  colonies 
agree  rigidly  to  restrict  the  slaughter 
of  plumage  birds  ? The  question  has 
more  than  a sentimental  aspect.  It 
is  well  known  to  scientists  that  any 
great  disturbance  in  the  animal 
world  brings  its  own  punishment. 
West  Indian  planters  know  that  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  birds  in  their 
islands  resulted  in  a tremendous 
increase  of  the  insects  which  formed 
their  food.  These  insects  did,  and 
still  do,  an  amount  of  damage  to 
crops  which  counterbalances  a 
hundred  times  over  any  profit  that 
may  have  been  derived  from  killing 
the  birds  that  fed  on  them. 

The  striking  lecture,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Buckland  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
recently,  is  a striking  illustration  of 
the  necessity  of  something  being 
done  to  check  this  monstrous  destruc- 
tion of  plumage  birds. 

It  seems  that  thirty  years  ago,  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  no 
less  than  three  million  white  Herons 
in  the  Florida  heronries.  To-day  the 
Heron  is  almost  extinct  in  the 
United  States  ! In  the  West  Indies 
certain  species  of  Humming  birds 
have  been  absolutely  exterminated, 
although  legally  protected.  It  is 
significant  that  some  feather  mer- 
chants who  were  present,  challenged 
the  statements  of  the  lecturer,  but 
they  did  not  appear  to  make  any 
attempt  to  defend  this  wholesale 
slaughter  of  defenceless  birds  simply 
to  satisfy  a foolish  and  inartistic 
fashion  of  the  day.  As  to  the 
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accuracy  of  his  facts,  Mr.  Buckland 
informed  his  challengers  that  they 
were  taken  from  official  reports. 

Notes. 

The  “ Cape  to  Cairo  ” railway  has 
been  completed  as  far  northwards 
as  the  Congo  frontier,  which  it 
reached  in  the  middle  of  November. 

A message  received  from  Mom- 
bassa  at  the  end  of  November  con- 
tained the  information  that  the 
“ bag  ” obtained  by  ex-President 
Roosevelt  at  Uassinguisho  included 
one  five-horned  giraffe,  one  leopard, 
various  antelopes  and  four  elephants. 
One  of  the  elephants  shot  will  be 
presented  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  New  York  and  another 
to  the  University  Museum  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

One  of  the  most  important  travel 
books  of  next  autumn  will  be  Dr. 
Aurel  Stein’s  narrative  of  his  remark- 
able adventures  and  experiences  in 
his  Central  Asian  expeditions.  Dr. 
Stein  is  at  present  devoting  much 
time  to  the  book,  while  recruiting 
in  Italian  Lakeland. 

In  the  twelve  months  ending 
March,  1909,  twenty-eight  thousand 
square  miles  have  been  topographi- 
cally surveyed  in  British  South 
Africa.  In  this  year  two  boundary 
commissions  were  at  work,  the 
Anglo-German  Yola-Cross  River 
Commission  and  East  Africa-Soudan- 
Abyssinia.  The  total  area  explored 
and  surveyed  by  these  two  com- 
missions amounted  to  no  less  than 
thirty-four  thousand  square  miles. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society 
have  contributed  five  hundred 


pounds  to  Captain  Scott’s  Antarctic 
Expedition,  while  the  Royal  Society 
has  followed  suit  with  one  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
have  contributed  one  hundred 
guineas. 

The  National  Geographical  Society 
of  Washington  has  formerly  reported 
that  Commander  Peary’s  documents 
afforded  conclusive  proof  of  his  claim 
to  have  attained  the  North  Pole. 
It  is  rather  significant  that  the 
Society  have  appointed  another 
committee  to  decide  whether  any 
explorer  has  made  good  his  claim 
to  have  reached  the  North  Pole 
before  1909.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  Dr.  Cook’s  claims  are  to  be 
adjudicated  upon. 

A remarkable  telegram  from  Berlin 
is  published  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Continental  Daily  Mail  with  reference 
to  the  fate  of  Andre,  who  was  lost 
in  1897,  when  attempting  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  by  Balloon.  It  is 
stated  in  the  Tageblatt  that  a 
Catholic  Missionary  labouring  among 
the  Eskimos  in  the  far  North  of 
Canada,  had  found  a tribe  whose 
members  told  him  that  some  years 
ago  they  saw  a “ white  house  in 
the  sky  ” which  fell  to  the  ground 
near  them.  The  Eskimos  said  that 
they  found  in  the  “ white  house  ” 
two  half  starved  white  men,  whom 
they  fed  and  nursed.  In  spite  of 
their  care  the  men  died.  The  Eskimos 
also  stated,  according  to  the  mission- 
ary, that  they  used  parts  of  the 
“ white  house  ” (presumably  the 
car  of  supposed  balloon)  to  store 
ropes  in. 


Cats  as  Delicacies. 

In  the  December  Contemporary,  in 
an  entertaining  article  on  siege 
dinners,  the  writer  refers  incidentally 
to  the  general  consumption  of  cats 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  and 
apparently  considers  that  this  in- 
dicates the  very  severe  straits  to 
which  the  beleaguered  inhabitants 
were  reduced,  and  describes  at  con- 
siderable length  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  feline  menu  was  prepared. 
It  seems  the  Parisian  tabbies,  when 
displayed  for  sale,  were  invitingly 
decorated  with  paper  frills  and 
coloured  ribbons,  and  seasoned  with 
olives  and  gherkins.  Perhaps  it  was 
partly  due  to  this  decorative  en- 
vironment that  the  Parisian  puss 
proved  such  a dainty  morsel  ! 
Probably  the  writer  is  not  aware 
that  even  at  the  present  day,  in 
certain  parts  of  Italy  and  France — in 
Piedmont  and  Brittany  for  instance 
— cats  are  still  regarded  as  a delicacy 
by  the  poverty-stricken  peasants. 

“ Don’ts  ” for  Atlantic  Passengers. 

The  captain  of  an  Atlantic  liner 
has  been  unbosoming  himself  to 
a correspondent  on  the  woes  and 
tribulations  of  his  responsible  posi- 
tion. Not  the  least  of  these  are  the 
futile  and  unnecessary  questions  in- 
cessantly put  to  him  by  passengers — 
mostly  of  the  gentler  sex.  It  seems 
that  there  are  nine  questions  which 
are  invariably  put  to  him  on  every 
voyage,  and  ;for  these  it  is  to  be 


hoped  he  has  stereotyped  replies — 
polite,  if  non-committal. 

Have  you  ever  been  ship- 
wrecked ? 

Are  there  any  whales  in  this 
latitude  ? 

What  tips  should  one  give,  and 
to  whom  ? 

How  many  times  have  you 
crossed  the  Atlantic  ? 

What  is  the  best  cure  for  sea- 
sickness ? 

Why  are  they  always  painting 
the  ship  ? 

Will  you  let  me  come  up  on  the 
bridge  one  day  ? 

Do  you  remember  my  cousin 
who  crossed  over  with  you  in  ’06  ? 

I suppose  the  passengers  ask 
you  a great  many  silly  questions  ? 

This  aggrieved  skipper  might, 
however,  have  added  a tenth  ques- 
tion, “ Where  is  the  nearest  land  ? ” 
This  reminds  one  of  the  story,  a 
favourite  one  in  Atlantic  liner  smoke- 
rooms,  of  the  harassed  captain, 
who,  when  asked  this  question  for 
the  seventeenth  time  in  one  day, 
replied  to  the  seventeenth  fair  inter- 
rogator, “ Madam,  the  nearest  land 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ! ” 

Cook’s  Popular  Tours. 

Messrs.  Cook  have  an  attractive, 
and  decidedly  comprehensive  list  in 
their  Winter  Programme  of  Popular 
Tours.  I notice  that  they  now 
include  the  comparatively  little- 
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known  island  Corsica,  which  guide- 
books are  so  fond  of  calling  the 
“ Gem  of  the  Mediterranean,”  in 
their  purview.  Then,  the  beautiful 
Balearic  Islands  can  now  be  visited, 
with  very  small  expenditure  of  cash, 
under  the  auspices  of  this  firm.  The 
Balearic  Islands  have  hitherto  been 
a good  deal  neglected  by  tourists, 
and  visitors  have  been  mainly  con- 
fined to  artists,  yachtsmen,  and 
passengers  by  the  “ Pleasure  Yacht- 
ing Cruises,”  which  have  done  so 
much  to  popularise  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  a winter  playground 
for  English  holidaymakers.  Then 
another  well-planned  tour  is  that 
arranged  jointly  by  the  Orient  Line 
and  the  Royal  Mail  Line,  which 
enables  tourists,  who  voyage  out 
by  the  Orient  Line,  returning  by 
the  Royal  Mail  Line,  to  visit 
Gibraltar  and  Granada,  Seville,  Cor- 
dova, Madrid  and  Lisbon,  first  class 
throughout  on  steamers  and  rail,  for 
twenty-three  days  at  £40. 

Travel  Jottings. 

New  sumptuary  rules  have 
recently  been  promulgated  at  the 
Monte  Carlo  Casino.  Evening  dress 
is  now  insisted  upon  in  the  gambling 
rooms  in  the  evening.  Considerable 
extensions  are  being  made  to  the 
Casino,  including  additional  salles 
des  jeux.  Unfortunately,  the  new 
buildings  encroach  on  the  beautiful 
gardens,  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  Monte  Carlo. 

The  opening  of  the  Oceano- 
graphical Museum  at  Monte  Carlo, 
which  was  postponed  last  season, 
will  take  place  in  March.  It  is  said 


that  Prince  Albert  has  invited  two 
hundred  distinguished  guests  for  this 
important  function. 

Another  golf  club  has  lately  been 
added  to  Italian  Lakeland,  the  latest 
links  to  be  laid  out  being  those  of 
the  Villa  d’Este  Golf  Club,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  racecourse  within 
five  minutes  of  the  Villa  d’Este. 
The  length  of  the  nine-hole  course 
is  two  thousand  five  hundred  yards. 

The  modernization  of  Bombay 
proceeds  apace.  The  latest  mani- 
festation of  this  is  a taxi-cab  service, 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
time-honoured  gharry.  The  well- 
known  firm  of  Tata  & Co.  are  the 
moving  spirits  in  the  Indian  Motor 
Taxi-Cab  Company,  which  has  just 
been  floated.  Two  hundred  Charron 
taxi-cabs  have  been  ordered  for  the 
Bombay  service. 

A society  with  the  innocent  title, 
“ Association  Maternelle  pour  les 
Enfants  Abandonnes  ” was  recently 
raided  by  the  Paris  police,  it  being 
actually  a clandestine  gambling 
club  ! The  commissary  confiscated 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and 
took  the  names  of  the  thirty 
“ abandoned  infants  ” present. 

The  Victoria  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Nice  now  contains  fifty  beds  (thirty 
free),  fifteen  rooms  having  recently 
been  added  by  Sir  Henry  Samuelson. 

Kandersteg,  which  has  recently 
been  taken  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Dr.  Lunn,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  newer  Swiss  winter 
sports  resorts.  To  some,  its  chief 
attraction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a little  off  the  beaten  track,  being 
two  and  a half  hours’  sledge  ride 
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from  the  nearest  station,  Fmtigen. 
However,  this  state  of  affairs  will  not 
long  continue,  as  the  work  on  the 
new  railway  is  making  steady  pro- 
gress, and  the  continuation  to 
Kandersteg  is  expected  to  be  open 
for  traffic  about  1912. 

Bordighera  can  now  boast  of  the 
largest  international  free  library  on 
the  Italian  Riviera.  Owing  to  its 
increase,  a special  building  is  being 
built,  for  which  Mr.  Bicknell,  a well- 
known  resident,  has  given  one 
thousand  pounds. 

Rome’s  municipal  “ white  ele- 
phant,” the  Palace  of  Justice,  on 
which  over  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  has  already  been 
expended — not  to  say  squandered — 
is  even  now  not  fully  completed. 
Indeed  it  has  actually  cost  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  London 
Law  Courts  ! 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Satow  has  been 
appointed  British  Consul  for 
Palestine,  to  reside  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  W.  Young  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Beyrout  Vice- 
Consulate. 

A new  golf  club  has  been  formed 
at  Algiers,  and  a nine-hole  links  has 
been  laid  out  at  Mustapha  Superieur, 
within  ten  minutes’ walk  of  the  Hotel 
St.  George.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  have  a more  successful  career 
than  the  old  Algiers  Golf  Club, 
which,  after  languishing  many  years, 
died  of  inanition  a few  years  ago — in 
other  words,  from  lack  of  support. 

Mr.  Basil  Cave  has  been  appointed 
British  Consul-General  at  Algiers, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Roberts  is  the  new 
American  Consul. 
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The  proprietors  of  the  Caux  Palace 
Hotel  are  evidently  determined  not 
to  be  outdone  by  the  popular  winter 
sports  resorts  in  the  Engadine,  and, 
in  order  to  attract  devotees  of 
tobogganing  have  spent  no  less  than 
two  thousand  pounds  on  a new 
bobsleigh  run,  some  two  miles  in 
length,  from  the  Cret  d’y  Bau  to  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

A funicular  railway  has  been  con- 
structed at  Grasse,  running  between 
the  stations  and  the  town. 

The  fact  that  six  new  Japanese 
liners  of  8,500  tons  each  are  to  be 
substituted  for  older  vessels  of  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line  next 
month,  is  an  indication  of  the 
increasing  popularity  of  this  line. 
They  will  cover  the  voyage  from 
London  to  Kobe  (Japan)  in  forty- 
five  instead  of  forty-seven  days. 

Church  Notes. 

The  new  chaplain  at  Christ  Church, 
Mentone,  is  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Davies, 
of  St.  John’s,  Woking. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Cronyn  has  been 
appointed  to  the  English  Chaplaincy 
at  Algiers. 

The  Rev.  Gerald  Sharp,  vicar  of 
Whitkirk,  has  been  appointed  Bishop 
of  British  New  Guinea  in  succession 
to  Bishop  Stone- Wigg. 

No  less  than  three  missionary 
bishops  were  consecrated  in  West- 
minster Abbey  on  St.  Andrew’s  day 
— all  for  China.  Namely,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Andrews,  D.D.,  Bishop  in 
Hokkaido ; the  Ven.  William 
Banister,  D.D.,  Bishop  in  Kwang-si 
and  Hu-nan  ; and  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Lea,  D.D.,  Bishop  in  Kiu-shiu. 
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Hotel  Notes. 

The  two  leading  hotels  at  Mentone, 
the  lies  Britanniques  and  the 
Anglais,  have  been  recently  enlarged, 
the  former  (which  now  boasts  two 
hundred  beds)  having  fourteen  new 
rooms  added,  while  the  Anglais  has 
now  a spacious  lounge  near  the 
entrance. 

Considerable  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  hotel  building  industry 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  lately,  and  two 
new  hotels  are  now  completed,  the 
Beau  Rivage,  near  the  Golf  Club,  and 
the  Hotel  Moderne. 

Considerable  extensions  have  been 
made  to  the  well-known  Eden  Hotel 
at  Cap  d’Ail,  near  Monte  Carlo, 
during  the  past  summer,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rooms  (in- 
cluding fifty  bath-rooms)  having 
been  added.  During  the  season  a 
motor-car  service  will  run  half  hourly 
from  the  hotel  to  the  Casino. 

The  Hotel  Cap  Martin — notoriously 
the  “ Claridges  ” of  the  Riviera, 
having  been  patronised  by  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria, 
ex-Empress  Eugenie,  etc. — has 
recently  been  renovated  and  en- 
larged, and  a new  garage  with  room 
for  twenty  motors  has  been  built. 

The  new  western  wing  of  the 
Hotel  Windsor  at  Monte  Carlo 
(which  will  increase  its  accommoda- 
tion by  thirty  rooms)  will  be  com- 
pleted in  January.  Among  other 
improvements  is  an  additional 
smoking-room. 

The  official  title  of  the  Monte  Carlo 


gambling  rooms,  “ Societe  des  Bains 
de  Mer  et  des  Etrangers  de  Monaco,” 
seems  about  to  be  justified,  as  a large 
hydropathic  establishment,  with  a 
most  elaborate  thermal  installation, 
has  recently  been  built,  and  is  now 
open  for  the  season. 

Vexatious  Italian  Customs  Rules. 

English  travellers  on  the  Continent, 
and  especially  motorists,  know,  to 
their  cost,  that  the  customs  regula- 
tions on  the  Franco-Italian  frontier 
are  far  more  stringent  and  vexatious 
by  road  than  by  railway.  I heard 
recently  an  amusing  instance  of  this 
at  the  Franco-Italian  frontier  on  the 
Mentone- Ventimiglia  road.  A well- 
known  English  doctor  at  Nice,  when 
visiting  with  his  wife  the  famous 
prehistoric  caves  near  Mentone,  had, 
of  course,  to  pass  the  Italian  customs 
post  at  Pont  St.  Louis.  It  appears 
that  their  modest  lunch  of  sand- 
wiches was  considered  contraband, 
all  comestibles  having  to  pay  duty. 
Naturally  they  declined  to  pay  the 
trifling  duty,  and  consequently  the 
customs  officials,  “ snarling  curs  at 
our  ports,”  as  Dickens  called  them, 
refused  to  let  them  enter  Italian 
territory,  unless  they  paid  duty  on 
the  sandwiches.  However,  the 
English  doctor  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  retiring  with  his  wife  to  French 
soil,  they  calmly  disposed  of  their 
frugal  repast  in  full  sight  of  the 
discomforted  douaniers.  The  con- 
traband goods  being  lodged  inside , 
they  passed  the  post  with  flying 
colours  ! 
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Programme  for  1910. 

Among  the  Articles  already  arranged  for  are : — 

I. —NARRATIVE  and  descriptive. 


Australian  Exploration.  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory, 
F.R.S. 

On  Belgian  Waterways  and  Byways.  J. 

Ward,  Ed.  of  Yachting  Weekly. 

Lines  in  Many  Waters.  C.  A.  Payton,  M.V.O. 

(“  Sarcelle  ” of  The  Field). 

Travel  in  Persia.  Lady  Durand. 

Two  Ladies’  Adventures  in  Tibet. 

The  Tourist’s  Egypt.  E.  Reynolds-Ball. 

1.  — Cairo  of  To-day. 

2.  — The  River  of  Pleasure. 

3.  — Khartoum  : A Renascent  Capital. 

The  Expansion  of  the  Riviera.  A.  S.  Browne. 
The  Call  of  the  East.  Lord  Ronaldshay. 
Mogador:  a coming  Sporting  Resort. 

Afoot  and  Awheel  in  Four  Continents  (3  parts) 
The  Complete  Tourist  in  India.  The  Author 

of  “The  Tourist’s  India.” 

The  Unknown  Riviera. 

Among  the  Madangs  in  Sarawak.  Dr.  Charles 
Hose. 

Tyrol  of  To-day.  Editor,  Continental  Daily 
Mail. 


The  Hill  Regions  of  Assam.  T.  C.  Hodson. 
The  Assam  Borderland.  J.  D.  Anderson. 
Little  Tours  in  Sicily.  Douglas  Sladen. 

The  Great  Alpine  Passes.  Francis  Gribble. 
On  the  Burmo- Chinese  Frontier.  H.  G.  A. 
Leveson,  I.C.S. 

Missionaries  as  Explorers.  Rev.  Arthur  Ward. 
Romance  of  the  Great  Trunk  Road  (India). 
Cycling  on  the  Riviera.  A.  W.  Rumney, 
Ed.  C.T.C.  Gazette,  and  E.  Reynolds-Ball. 
Recollections  of  the  Siamese-Malay  Peninsula. 
Edmund  Forbes. 

Impressions  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Miss  Madge 
Hart-Davis. 

The  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1910. 
“ Searchlight.” 

Polo  on  the  Riviera.  Capt.  D.  E.  Miller,  D.S.O. 
With  the  Hairy  Ainus.  Mrs.  M.  T.  S. 
Schaffer. 

New  Zealand  of  the  Tourist. 

A Holiday  Tour  on  Mount  Sinai. 

The  Holy  Railway. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Shapira  Forgeries. 


II.— GENERAL. 


Personal  Hygiene  in  the  Tropics.  Capt. 

E.  A.  Hamerton,  D.S.O. 

Outfit  and  Equipment  for  Travellers  and 
Explorers  (3  parts).  Sir  Harry  J ohnston, 
Harry  de  Windt,  Ralph  Durand,  the 
Editor,  and  others. 

The  Philosophy  of  Travel.  Comte  d’Ussel. 
Travel  Photography.  Francis  R.  Ball. 


Tendencies  of  Modern  Travel. 
Pioneers  of  Travel  (Series). 
The  New  Yachting. 
Geographical  “ Howlers.” 
Notable  Travellers  (Series). 
Travel  Literature  of  1909. 
Maps  and  Mapmaking. 


Among  the  well-known  Travellers  and  Authors  who  have  contributed  to  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  Magazine  are  : — 
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The  Travel  Booh  of  the  Year . 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a plebiscite  of  our  readers  on  the  Best  Travel  Books  of  the 
year,  selected  from  the  books  reviewed  in  Travel  and  Exploration  during  1909. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. — The  three  most  important  Travel  Books  of  1909  reviewed  in  Travel  and  Exploration,  to  be  given 

in  order  of  merit. 

2.  — The  prizes  will  be  allotted  to  the  competitor  whose  list  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The  first  prize 

will  be  £2  2b.  ; the  second  prize  £ 1 Is. ; and  the  third  prize  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Magazine. 

3. — All  replies  to  reach  the  Editorial  Offices,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  by  the  first  post  of  January  14th,  1910. 

No  postcards  admitted. 

4. — No  coupons  required. 

5.  — Only  one  selection  from  each  competitor  allowed. 


Printed  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  T.  Thompson,  at  326,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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Among  the  Madangs. 

A Visit  to  the  Madang  Country  in  Unexplored  Borneo. 
By  Dr.  CHARLES  HOSE. 

Just  ten  years  ago  last  November,  accompanied  by  Doctors  McDougall 
and  Myers,  members  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition, 
I set  out  for  the  Madang  country,  a hitherto  unexplored  district,  lying 
between  the  head  waters  of  the  Batang-Kayan,  Rejang  and  Baram 
rivers,  and  inhabited  by  the  Madangs,  a warlike  tribe  of  Ken}rahs,  who 
by  constant  raids  had  become  the  terror  of  all  the  surrounding  country. 
The  chief  things  to  be  considered  appeared  to  be  the  distance  we  had  to 
travel  and  the  difficulty  of  safely  navigating  the  dangerous  rapids.  As 
the  Madang  chiefs  had  met  me  on  several  occasions,  I had  little  doubt 
that  they  would  receive  us  in  a friendly  manner  ; but  the  Kayans  who 
accompanied  our  party  Avere  of  a different  opinion.  Many  of  them 
returned  home  after  fifteen  or  sixteen  hard  days  in  the  boats,  making 
various  excuses  to  disguise  their  fear  of  a hostile  reception.  The 
Kenyahs  under  Tama  Bulan,  the  most  important  chief  in  the  Baram, 
were  anxious  to  go  right  through  to  the  journey’s  end,  and  he  and  about 
fifty  of  his  men  behaved  admirably,  and  would  not  leave  me  till  we 
reached  home  again. 

The  Kenyah  and  Kayan  district  is  lovely  undulating  country,  fertile, 
and  covered  with  old  jungle,  except  in  places  near  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  where  it  has  been  cleared  and  cultivated  by  the  natives.  I will 
pass  over  the  Kayan  country,  and  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  hitherto 
unexplored  part,  the  Kenyah-Payah  and  Madang  districts. 
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At  Long  Akar,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  my  journey,  I had  to  part  with 
my  Cambridge  friends,  as  Doctor  Myers  was  suffering  from  fever,  and 
Doctor  McDougall  was  obliged  to  return  with  him  to  Claudetown. 
The  country  here  is  mountainous,  and  the  Akar  River  is  for  many  miles 
a succession  of  rapids,  very  difficult  and  slow  of  ascent.  As  a proof  of 
this,  I may  mention  that  the  up  journey  takes  three  days,  while  the 
return,  or  descent,  takes  only  four  hours.  The  boats  used  for  this 
work  are  merely  dug-outs,  about  forty  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in 
beam,  with  square  bows  and  stern.  To  minimize  the  risk  of  swamping, 
when  shooting  the  rapids,  long  thin  planks  are  lashed  to  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a covered  shelter  of  palm  leaves  bound  with 
rattans,  in  which  all  the  baggage  is  kept.  The  other  part  of  the  boat 
is  wet  all  day,  the  waves  constantly  sweeping  in  as  the  craft  is  forced 
through  them.  The  Kenyahs  are  very  clever  in  handling  these  boats, 
and  seldom  meet  with  an  accident,  while  among  men  of  other  tribes  less 
skilful  there  is  great  loss  of  life.  It  is  a most  picturesque  sight  to  see 
a Kenyah  boat  slowly  gliding  down  river  to  the  head  of  a fall,  the  men 
standing  up  and  leisurely  dipping  the  ends  of  their  paddles  in  the  water 
to  keep  the  boat’s  head  straight,  and  straining  their  necks  to  find  the 
best  spot  to  shoot  the  fall.  Then,  suddenly  dropping  down  and 
paddling  for  all  they  are  worth,  the  boat  dashes  into  the  foaming  mass 
of  waves,  beaten  backwards  and  forwards  in  all  directions  by  huge 
boulders.  The  roar  is  deafening,  and  the  water  splashes  in  on  all  sides. 
For  a moment  one  feels  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  through  ; but 
the  pace  tells,  and  the  boat,  often  full  of  water,  by  most  wonderful 
management  slips  round  into  a less  troubled  part,  and  gives  the  men  time 
to  bale  out  and  prepare  for  the  next  rapid. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  our  journey  we  reached  the  Silat  River, 
a large  tributary  which  has  its  source  in  the  Madang  country.  The 
river  here  is  still  a noble  stream,  and  from  the  surface  of  its  broad  waters 
one  sees  that  for  miles  around  the  hills  have  been  cleared  of  jungle  by 
the  Kenyahs,  and  sown  with  padi  and  native  tobacco,  which  also  yields 
a fair  harvest  to  these  indefatigable  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  Madang 
district,  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  is  broken  hilly  ground,  of 
which  the  mean  level  is  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.  According  to  native  accounts,  it  is  the  part  of  the  country  whence 
successive  migrations  have  taken  place.  Twenty-one  days  out  from 
Claudetown  we  arrived  at  Long  Tabau,  the  first  Madang  village  we  had 
seen,  and  entered  the  Lata,  a river  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Dense 
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groves  of  graceful  wild  sago  palms  clothe  every  small  hill,  and  when  the 
padi  crop  fails,  it  is  on  these  that  numbers  of  Kenyahs,  Punans,  and  others 
depend  for  their  means  of  subsistence. 

Though  the  rapids  in  the  Silat  River  are  not  nearly  so  difficult  of 
transit  as  those  met  with  on  the  main  river,  they  yet  present  many 
formidable  obstacles  to  safe  navigation.  Vast  rock  monoliths  rising  to 
a height  of  thirty  feet,  stud  the  middle  of  the  stream,  great  walls  of  rock, 
projecting  from  either  bank,  almost  meet  in  the  centre,  and,  through 
the  narrow  passage  so  formed,  the  pent  up  waters  boil  and  race  with  such 
violence  that  the  most  skilful  management  and  immense  labour  are 
required  to  force  the  boats  through. 

In  the  Lata  River  the  rapids  and  waterfalls  are  the  finest  I have  ever 
met  with  in  Borneo.  So  steep  was  the  fall  and  swift  the  current,  so 
torn  and  tortured  the  rushing  water  by  countless  obstructions,  that  no 
craft,  however  skilfully  handled,  could  hope  to  live  in  such  a turmoil, 
and  we  had  to  abandon  the  boats  and  continue  our  journey  on  foot  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Though  the  distance  was  only  about  twelve 
miles,  a day  and  a half  was  occupied  in  walking  along  the  side  of  one 
rapid,  which  was  only  one  of  a series,  so  broken  and  precipitous  is  the 
country  through  which  the  river  forces  its  way  to  the  lower  levels.  At 
the  head  of  this  rapid  we  found  a number  of  Madangs  awaiting  us  with 
a very  small  boat,  which  they  had  hewn  out  of  a tree  the  day  before, 
having  a few  days  previously  heard  of  our  advent.  They  invited  me  to 
sit  in  this  boat,  while  by  means  of  rattan  ropes  secured  to  stem  and 
stern,  nine  strong  men  (jumping  from  rock  to  rock  in  the  most  marvellous 
manner,  swimming  about  in  the  water,  and  crossing  the  river  from  side 
to  side  in  their  erratic  progress)  hauled  me  along  over  huge  rocks  and 
swirling  rapids,  for  ever  warning  me  the  while  to  keep  my  hands  in  board 
for  fear  of  getting  my  fingers  jammed  against  the  boulders.  When 
seated  right  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  it  was  only  large  enough  to 
contain  me,  while  my  body  alone  acted  as  a barrier  to  prevent  the 
water,  sweeping  copiously  over  the  bows,  from  flowing  into  the  stern. 
After  about  four  hours  of  this  peculiar  travelling,  we  reached  Long 
Purau,  where  we  stopped  for  a time  at  a Madang  village  to  dry  our  clothes 
and  collect  our  property.  Here,  the  country  being  more  open,  the 
rapids  were  much  less  formidable,  and  once  more  we  were  able  to  take 
to  the  ordinary  river  boats,  many  of  the  party,  however,  preferring  to 
walk,  as  the  jungle  track  was  a good  one.  The  following  morning  we 
passed  the  last  rapid,  the  river  opening  out  into  wide  reaches,  each  of 
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which  was  studded  with  numerous  small  islands  and  gravel  beds,  and 
towards  evening  we  arrived  at  the  principal  Madang  village. 

This  village,  which  contained  about  two  thousand  people,  consisted 
of  nine  long  houses  forming  a circle,  the  centre  of  which  had  been  cleared 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  For  a considerable  radius  outside  this  ring  the 
jungle  had  been  felled  and  the  land  was  farmed  on  that  side  which  was 
more  or  less  bounded  by  the  river.  The  settlement,  it  was  evident, 
had  been  laid  out  on  a plan  best  calculated  to  resist  attack.  The 
Madangs  came  down  in  great  numbers  to  have  a look  at  us,  and  the 
chief,  Tama  Usun  Tasi,  invited  me  to  take  up  my  residence  in  his  house. 
My  Kenyah  friends  had  not  arrived  yet,  but  I thought  it  best  to  go  with 
him  at  once,  and  afterwards  congratulated  myself,  when  I found  that, 
according  to  custom,  Tama  Bulan  and  his  followers  (being  unable  to  enter 
the  house  until  all  cases  of  blood-money  between  his  people  and  the 
Madangs  had  been  settled)  were  obliged  to  camp  near  the  river  for  one 
night.  The  Madangs  assisted  in  making  huts  for  my  followers,  gave 
them  several  pigs,  and  sent  down  their  women  laden  with  baskets  full  of 
rice,  so  no  want  of  hospitality  could  be  said  to  mar  our  reception.  In 
the  evening  I took  a walk  round  the  village,  followed  by  a crowd  of  women 
and  children,  who  appeared  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  the  white  man 
was  able  to  converse  with  them.  Then,  as  the  crowd  increased,  I sat 
down  on  a log  and  produced  a few  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  the  whole  party 
were  soon  chatting  and  laughing  as  if  they  had  known  me  for  years.  I 
have  often  noticed  that  the  women  of  the  Kenyah  tribe  in  the  interior 
are  far  more  genial  and  less  shy  than  those  of  others,  and  I believe  that 
the  surest  sign  of  the  good  faith  of  natives  such  as  these,  is  when  the 
women  and  children  come  out  to  greet  one,  unattended  by  the  men. 
The  sounds  of  our  merriment  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  men, 
and  as  they  strolled  over  and  joined  us  in  gradually  increasing  numbers, 
the  possibility  of  any  disturbance  taking  place  between  these  people 
and  mine  quickly  vanished  from  my  mind. 

Just  across  the  river  from  where  we  were  sitting  was  the  graveyard, 
and  there  I witnessed  a funeral  procession  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  coffin,  which  was  a wooden  box  made  from  a tree  trunk, 
was  decorated  with  red  and  black  patterns  in  circles,  with  two  small 
wooden  figures  of  men  placed  at  either  end  ; it  was  lashed  with  rattans 
to  a long  pole,  and  by  this  means  was  lifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers 
(numbering  thirteen  in  all),  who  then  carried  it  to  the  burying  ground. 
After  the  mourners  had  all  passed  over  to  the  graveyard,  a man  quickly 
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cut  a couple  of  small  sticks,  each  about  five  feet  long  and  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  One  of  these  he  split  almost  the  whole  way  down,  and  forced 
the  unsplit  end  into  the  ground,  when  the  upper  part  opened  like  a V, 
leaving  sufficient  room  for  each  person  to  pass  through.  He  next  split 
the  top  of  the  other  stick,  and,  placing  another  short  stick  in  the  cleft, 
made  a cross,  which  he  also  forced  into  the  ground. 

The  funeral  procession  climbed  the  mound  on  which  the  cemetery  was 
situated,  passing  through  the  V of  the  cleft  stick  in  single  file.  As  soon 
as  the  coffin  had  been  placed  on  the  stage  erected  for  the  purpose,  the 
people  commenced  their  return,  following  one  anothers’  heels  as  quickly 
as  possible,  each  spitting  out  the  words,  “ Pit  ball  lcrat  ball  jat  tesip 
bertatipV ’ (“Keep  back,  close  out  all  things  evil,  and  sickness!”)  as  they 
passed  through  the  V-shaped  stick.  The  whole  party  having  left  the 
graveyard,  the  gate  was  closed  by  the  simple  process  of  tying  the  cleft 
ends  of  the  stick  together,  and  a few  words  were  then  said  to  the  cross 
stick,  which  they  call  “ ngring ,”  or  the  wall  that  separates  the  living  from 
the  dead.  All  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ceremony  then  went  and  bathed 
before  returning  to  their  homes,  rubbing  their  skins  with  rough  pebbles. 

It  is  apparently  a great  relief  to  their  minds  to  think  that  they  can  shut 
out  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  They  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
is  not  aware  that  life  has  left  the  body  until  a short  time  after  the  coffin 
has  been  taken  to  the  graveyard,  and  then  not  until  the  spirit  has  had 
leisure  to  notice  the  clothes,  weapons,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  its 
earthly  estate,  which  are  placed  with  the  coffin.  But  before  this  takes 
place  the  gate  has  been  closed. 

The  Madangs  are  a very  light-skinned  people,  with  bright,  dark  eyes 
and  perfectly  straight,  long  back  hair.  They  are  fairly  tall  for  Borneo 
natives,  and  very  muscular,  clean,  and  free  from  skin  diseases  so  common 
among  Dayaks,  Kayans  and  Muruts.  They  are  energetic  and  quick  in 
their  movements,  splendid  boatmen,  and  able  to  travel  long  distances  in 
the  jungle  on  foot  without  apparently  becoming  much  fatigued.  Their 
only  garments  consist  of  coats  and  waistcloths  made  from  the  bark  of 
a tree  known  as  kumut,  which  is  beaten  out  to  a thin  cloth  with  a wooden 
mallet.  The  women  also  use  this  bark  cloth  for  their  petticoats  and  for 
the  shawls  in  which  they  wrap  their  babies.  They  live  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  other  Kenyah  tribes — in  long  houses  holding  thirty  to  fifty 
families  in  each  house.  Their  occupations  include  the  cultivation  of 
extensive  padi  farms,  of  which  they  plant  sufficient  for  their  wants. 

The  virgin  forest,  though  less  easy  to  fell,  has  this  advantage  over 
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previously  cleared  ground,  that  no  grass  is  growing  on  the  land  and  much 
trouble  in  weeding  is  avoided.  But  the  men  do  the  felling,  the  women 
most  of  the  weeding,  and  whether  a choice  is  made  of  forest  or  scrub  will 
depend  largely  on  the  courtesy  and  consideration  shown  by  the  men 
for  their  wives  and  daughters.  If  the  forest  is  chosen,  the  men,  some- 
times helped  by  the  women  folk,  cut  down  the  undergrowth  and  small 
trees  with  their  parangs,  and  then  begin  to  attack  the  great  trunks  from 
slight  platforms  well  above  the  ground,  which  enable  them  to  avoid 
buttresses  and  roots.  The  felling  is  usually  accomplished  in  this  manner. 
The  ground  being  as  a rule  the  sloping  side  of  a hill,  each  tree  is  cut  through 
from  one  side  nearly  to  the  core,  and  on  the  opposite  side  an  equal  distance 
a little  down  the  trunk.  The  lower  cut  is  made  on  the  side  facing  down 
hill.  By  dint  of  much  labour,  in  which  the  various  members  of  the  village 
generally  come  to  help  their  comrades,  a whole  hillside  of  trees  is  cut 
through  till  a slight  blow  will  hurl  them  to  the  ground.  Two  heavy 
trunks  at  the  summit  are  then  felled,  and  made  to  fall  on  the  neighbouring 
trees.  These  fall  in  their  turn,  and  carry  with  them  those  below,  till 
with  a loud  roar  and  mighty  rush  of  wind  a V-shaped  space  is  cleared  on 
the  slope  below.  Like  a pack  of  cards,  the  forest  monsters  are  laid  low, 
to  the  intense  excitement  and  delight  of  the  howling  spectators. 

On  the  following  morning  several  parties  of  Madangs  from  other 
villages  came  in,  numbering  in  all  about  six  hundred,  and  exchanged 
presents  of  weapons  with  my  people.  It  was  necessary  that  the  gods 
should  be  consulted  as  to  whether  the  meeting  was  really  in  the  interests 
of  peace  or  not,  so  a pig  was  caught  and  tied  by  the  legs,  and  when  the 
Madangs  had  all  assembled  in  Tama  Usun  Tasi’s  house,  the  pig  was 
brought  in  and  placed  in  front  of  the  chiefs.  Then  one  of  the  head  men 
from  a neighbouring  village  took  a lighted  piece  of  wood  and  singed  a few 
bristles  of  the  pig,  giving  it  a poke  with  his  hand  at  the  same  time,  as  if 
to  attract  its  attention,  and  calling  in  a loud  voice  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
“ Bali  penylong .”  Then,  talking  at  a great  rate,  hardly  stopping  for 
a moment  to  take  breath,  he  asked,  if  anyone  had  evil  intentions,  that 
the  truth  might  thus  be  revealed  before  the  evilly  disposed  one  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  Madang  houses,  and  that  if  any  Madang,  either 
relation  of  his  or  not,  wished  to  disturb  the  peace  which  was  about  to  be 
made  with  the  Baram  people,  let  him  be  shown  up.  The  old  man  stood 
waving  his  hands  in  a circle  as  if  to  cover  the  assembled  crowd,  and, 
jumping  into  the  air  with  great  violence,  brought  both  feet  down  on  the 
plank  floor  with  a resounding  thump  ; then,  spinning  round  on  one  foot 
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with  his  arm  extended,  he  quickly  altered  the  tone  of  his  voice  to  a more 
gentle  pitch,  and,  quivering  with  excitement,  quietly  sank  down  into  his 
place  amid  a dead  silence.  The  speech  was  a stirring  one,  and  created 
an  impression  ; others  spoke  a few  words  to  the  pig,  and  it  was  then  taken 
to  one  side  and  stabbed  in  the  throat  with  a spear,  after  which  the  liver 
was  taken  out  and  examined.  I should  mention  that  a pig  was  also 
provided  by  the  Madangs  for  our  people  (who  were  waiting  to  be  invited 
to  the  house)  for  the  same  purpose.  Having  years  before  studied  the 
beliefs  of  the  natives  with  regard  to  divination  by  pigs’  livers,  I must 
say  I was  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  see  the  results. 

I saw  at  a glance  that  the  omen  was  good,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  most  of  it.  I quickly  called  the  peoples’  attention  to  all  the 
good  points  before  they  had  given  their  own  opinion,  and  at  once  saw 
that  their  interpretation  was  the  same  as  my  own,  and  that  they  were 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  it  so.  -i, 

Then  two  men  messengers  were  sent  backwards  and  forwards  to  discuss 
the  number  of  people  killed  on  either  side  from  time  to  time,  and  big 
gongs,  shields,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds  changed  hands  as  blood-money. 
When  all  had  been  settled,  notice  was  given  to  our  people  that  the 
Madangs  were  ready  to  receive  them  into  their  houses,  and  the  Baram 
people  sent  a message  back  that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
invitation.  With  Kayan  and  Kenyah  tribes,  when  enemies  meet  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  a sort  of  sham  fight,  called  “ jawa ,”  so  that  both 
parties  can,  as  it  were,  blow  off  steam  ; as  it  is  very  rough  for  a few 
minutes,  it  often  happens  that  some  people  are  badly  hurt,  and  I was  half 
afraid  that  such  might  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  But  the 
omen  had  been  favourable,  and  the  implicit  belief  in  such  omen  goes  far 
to  prevent  bad  feeling.  About  mid-day  Tama  Bulan  and  his  followers, 
in  full  war  costume,  announced  their  intention  of  moving  by  a tremendous 
roar,  bursting  into  the  war-cry,  which  was  immediately  answered  by 
the  people  in  the  houses.  The  noise  and  excitement  increased  as  the 
Baram  people  neared  the  house,  and  guns  with  blank  charges  were  fired. 
On  came  the  Baram  people,  stamping,  shouting,  and  waving  their 
weapons  in  defiance,  the  Madangs  in  the  houses  keeping  up  a continuous 
roar.  When  the  Baram  people  first  attempted  to  enter  the  house  they 
were  driven  back,  and  a tremendous  clashing  of  shields  and  weapons 
took  place,  the  Madangs  retreating  further  back  into  the  house, 
stamping  and  making  the  most  deafening  noise.  When  the  Baram 
people  had  all  entered,  the  Madangs  once  more  rushed  at  them,  and 
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perhaps  for  two  minutes  a rough-and-tumble  fight  continued,  in  which 
many  got  knocked  about.  No  one  received  a cut,  however,  except  one 
man,  who,  running  against  a spear,  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  ; but  the 
affair  was  quickly  settled  by  the  payment  of  a pig  and  a small  spear  to 
the  wounded  person,  so  the  ceremony  may  be  said  to  have  ended  without 
a mishap.  When  quiet  had  been  restored  we  all  sat  down,  and  rice-spirit 
was  produced,  healths  drunk,  and  speeches  made,  which  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  continued  far  into  the  night,  and  during  this  enter- 
tainment food  was  brought  out  and  given  to  the  visitors  in  the  long 
verandah,  as,  on  first  being  received,  visitors  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  rooms. 

In  the  evening  of  the  following  day  the  Madangs  prepared  a feast  for 
all  present,  and  afterwards  a great  deal  of  rice-spirit  was  drunk,  and 
some  very  good  speeches  made,  their  former  troubles  and  difficulties 
being  explained  and  discussed  in  the  most  open  manner.  Each  chief 
spoke  in  turn,  and  concluded  by  offering  a drink  to  another,  and  singing 
a few  fines  of  the  eulogy,  the  whole  assembly  joining  n a very  impressive 
chorus  at  the  end  of  each  fine,  and  ending  up  with  a tremendous  roar 
as  the  bamboo  cup  was  emptied. 

The  Madangs  are  a very  musical  race  and  possess  many  musical 
instruments.  Amongst  these  are  a sort  of  reed  organ,  a banjo,  gongs 
and  drums,  a bamboo  harp,  and  a nose  flute. 

The  nose  flute  is  an  instrument  made  of  bamboo,  on  which  the  person 
plays  not  in  the  usual  way  with  the  lips  but  with  his  nose.  I remember 
seeing  on  one  occasion  a man  playing  on  this  peculiar  instrument 
surrounded  by  an  audience  of  about  forty  persons.  Finding,  however, 
that  much  of  his  wind  escaped  through  the  other  nostril,  he  tore  off 
a piece  of  rag  from  his  waistcloth  and  blocked  the  offending  outlet  with 
a small  plug.  He  assured  me  that  his  nose,  which  was  undoubtedly  a 
musical  one,  was  slightly  out  of  order,  as  he  had  only  just  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  influenza,  but  that  sometimes  he  was  able  to  move 
his  audience  to  tears  ! 

The  Madangs  and  Kenyahs  have  for  years  smelted  their  own  iron, 
and  the  weapons  made  from  that  steel  retain  their  value  to  the  present 
day.  They  are  great  blacksmiths  and  skilful  engravers  on  metal,  some 
of  their  work  bearing  the  closest  examination.  Their  forge  is  an 
ingenious,  if  laborious,  contrivance,  consisting  of  several  large  bamboos 
into  each  of  which  a piston  worked  by  hand  forces  the  air  ; this  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  other  bamboo  tubes  into  one,  the  end  of  which 
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forms,  as  it  were,  the  mouth  of  the  bellow,  and  in  which  a considerably 
accumulated  pressure  of  air  is  obtained.  The  anvil  is  likewise  ingenious, 
being  provided  with  many  points  and  small  holes  by  means  of  which 
the  smith  is  enabled  to  bend  and  work  his  iron. 

The  costume  of  a Madang  warrior  consists  of  a round  cap  of  split  cane 
covered  with  hair  of  various  colours,  and  two  huge  eyes  to  represent  a 
face,  with  the  long  tail-feathers  of  the  hornbill  stuck  into  the  top  ; a war 
jacket  made  of  goat-skin  or  deer-skin,  the  whole  of  which  is  covered 
with  hornbills’  feathers.  Sometimes  underneath  this  war  coat  a quilted 
jacket  is  worn  as  a protection  against  poisoned  darts,  and  a small  mat 
about  eighteen  inches  long  and  a foot  wide,  hangs  behind,  and  is  used  for 
sitting  on  when  in  the  jungle.  He  carries  a spear  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a shield  in  his  left,  while  his  long  sword  in  its  sheath  is  fastened  round 
his  waist  on  his  left  side.  He  carries  his  rice  and  other  small  requirements 
in  a basket,  provided  with  two  straps,  on  his  back. 

The  Madangs  and  Kenyahs  judge  the  season  for  planting  rice  by  the 
sun,  and  the  method  they  adopt  displays  a wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
precautions  necessary  to  accuracy.  They  measure  the  shadow  cast  at 
midday  with  an  instrument  the  Greeks  would  have  called  a gnomon. 
It  is  a pole  set  up  near  the  village,  guarded  by  a fence  to  keep  away 
mischievous  children  and  animals.  In  height  it  is  more  than  a fathom 
by  the  span  and  first  finger.  A piece  of  string  weighted  at  each  end 
and  thrown  over  the  top  shows  when  it  is  perfectly  upright.  The  length 
of  the  shadow  is  measured  by  a stick  called  “ asu  do”  which  is  marked 
with  notches  gradually  approaching  one  another  more  closely  as  they 
get  further  from  the  pole. 

The  interval  between  successive  notches  represents  the  change  in  the 
length  of  the  shadow  in  three  days.  Midday  is  known  to  be  the  time 
when  the  shadow  cast  by  the  sun  is  at  its  shortest,  and  the  Madangs  are 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  shadow  at  noon,  though 
sometimes  to  the  north  and  sometimes  to  the  south,  is  always  in  the  same 
straight  fine.  The  Kay  an  method,  which  differs  more  in  practice  than 
in  theory  from  the  Madang,  is  to  let  a beam  of  light  through  a hole  in 
the  roof  and  measure  the  distance  from  the  point  immediately  beneath 
the  hole  to  the  place  where  the  light  reaches  the  floor.  Their  measure 
is  a plank,  made  level  so  that  round  discs  do  not  roll  on  it,  and  fixed  in 
position  and  direction  by  chocks  placed  at  the  side.  This  shows  that 
they  know  the  sun  to  be  always  due  north  or  due  south  at  noon. 

I can  only  suggest  one  reason  why  these  people,  though  they  have  got 
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so  far,  have  not  invented  a sundial.  That  is  this.  In  the  tropics  there 
are  many  days  near  each  equinox  on  which  no  sundial  would  be  of  use. 
When  the  sun  in  its  yearly  course  passes  from  the  north  of  the  zenith  to 
the  south,  its  shadow  is  due  west  in  the  morning  hours,  due  east  in  the 
afternoon.  Any  time-piece  depending  on  the  direction  of  the  shadow 
must  therefore  fail.  The  difficulty  might  indeed  be  obviated,  but  no 
sundial  could  be  devised  which  would  in  the  tropics  tell  the  time  in  every 
month  of  the  year.  This  then  is  their  instrument,  in  which  no  point 
essential  to  accuracy  has  been  neglected.  The  measuring  stick  has  been 
notched  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  previous  years,  and  when 
the  shadow,  after  lengthening  during  May  and  June,  begins  again  to 
grow  less,  the  house  assembles,  and  by  mutual  consent  they  decide  when 
to  plant.  The  best  time  for  planting  has  not  arrived  until  the  noon 
shadow  is  the  length  of  the  forearm  from  the  tip  of  the  fingers  to  the 
inside  of  the  elbow.  When  the  shadow  is  less  than  the  length  of  the  hand, 
sowing  is  not  likely  to  prove  very  productive.  The  measuring  stick  is 
left  in  charge  of  some  old  and  presumably  wise  man,  less  capable  than 
his  fellows  of  hard  work,  who  sees  to  it  that  the  shadow  is  not  measured 
obliquely  and  reports  the  favourable  moment.  This  man  is  excused 
from  farming,  and  is  supplied  with  necessaries  in  return  for  his  services. 
In  good  years  he  naturally  is  very  well  treated. 

On  taking  our  departure  from  the  Madang  country  most  of  the  women 
presented  us  with  a small  quantity  of  rice  for  food  on  our  homeward 
journey,  but  as  each  little  lot  was  emptied  into  a large  basket,  the  giver 
took  back  a few  grains  so  as  not  to  offend  the  omen  birds  (who  had 
bestowed  on  them  a bounteous  harvest)  by  giving  the  whole  away  to 
strangers. 

This  visit  to  the  Madang  country  was  chiefly  undertaken  to  settle 
the  blood  feuds,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  peace  to  communities  whose 
normal  condition  was  one  of  mutual  hostility.  It  was  a great  source  of 
satisfaction  to  me  in  after  years  to  have  so  thoroughly  succeeded  in  my 
object,  but  another  pleasure — perhaps  the  greatest  pleasure  one 
experiences  in  travelling  among  barbaric  peoples — was  to  have  seen  and 
met  an  interesting  race  in  their  natural  state,  using  their  home-made 
instruments  and  weapons,  and  wearing  their  simple  clothing  of  bark, 
before  the  appliances  of  modern  manufacture  had  penetrated  their 
solitudes.  It  was  also  a great  gratification  to  visit  for  the  first  time  a new 
and  unknown  country,  with  all  its  wealth  of  natural  marvels  and  scenic 
beauties. 
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The  Call  of  the  East. 

By  the  EARL  OF  RONALDSHAY. 

The  Call  of  the  East  ! There  is  magic  in  the  phrase.  It  conjures  up 
all  the  illusive  witchery  of  Eastern  scenes  and  the  glamour  of  the  Orient. 
Yet  there  are  many  for  whom  the  “ Call  of  the  East  ” has  long  since  lost 
its  appeal,  for  whom,  indeed,  under  stress  of  long  and  enforced  familiarity 
with  the  prosaic  actualities  of  daily  life  in  Eastern  lands,  it  has  assumed 
a note  of  hollow — even  sardonic — mockery.  I am  not  unmindful  of 
the  scornful  derision  to  which  the  penetrating  pen  of  Kipling  was  able 
to  subject  that  unfortunate  gentleman,  Pagett  M.  P. — “ Pagett  M.  P.,” 
as  we  all  know,  “ was  a liar,  and  a fluent  liar  therewith,  who  spoke  of 
the  heat  of  India  as  the  Asian  solar  myth  : went  on  a four  months’  visit 
to  study  the  East  in  November,”  and  was  persuaded,  apparently  by 
an  apocryphal  Indian  civil  servant,  to  lengthen  his  stay  till  September. 

“ And  I laughed  as  I drove  from  the  station,  but 
the  mirth  died  out  of  my  lips 
As  I thought  of  the  fools  like  Pagett  who 
write  of  their  Eastern  trips, 

And  the  sneers  of  the  travelled  idiots  who 
duly  misgovern  the  land 
And  I prayed  to  the  Lord  to  deliver 
another  one  into  my  hand.” 

Yet  another  poet  has  described  in  trite  verse  the  unpleasant  passage 
from  illusion  to  reality  which  has  too  often  to  be  trodden  by  those  who 
have  responded  to  the  “ Call  of  the  East,”  and  have  thenceforth  found 
themselves  prisoners  in  her  inexorable  grip.  First  we  have  the  spell 
of  the  Siren  : — 


“ From  the  East  came  the  breath  of  its  odours 
And  its  heat  melted  soft  in  the  haze, 

While  we  dimly  descried  thy  pagodas 
O Cybele,  ancient  of  days  ; 

Heard  the  hum  of  thy  mystic  processions, 

The  echo  of  myriads  who  cry, 

And  the  wail  of  their  vain  intercessions, 

Through  the  bare  empty  vault  of  the  sky.” 

Then  come  the  uneasy  questionings  which  provide  the  prelude  to 
complete  disillusionment  : — 

“ Has  he  learnt  how  thy  honours  are  rated. 

Has  he  cast  his  accounts  in  thy  school, 

With  the  sweets  of  authority  sated. 

Would  he  give  up  his  throne  to  be  cool  ? 

Doth  he  curse  Oriental  romancing, 

And  wish  he  had  toiled  all  his  day 
At  the  Bar,  or  the  Banks,  or  Financing, 

And  got  damned  in  a common  place  way  ? ” 
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Finally,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  gives  us  the  reality  : — 

“ Thou  hast  racked  him  with  duns  and  diseases 
And  he  lies  as  thy  scorching  winds  blow 
Recollecting  old  England’s  sea  breezes 
On  his  back  in  a lone  bungalow  ; 

At  the  slow  coming  darkness  repining 
How  he  girds  at  the  sun  till  it  sets 
As  he  marks  the  long  shadows  declining 
Over  the  Land  of  Regrets.” 

I trust  my  readers  will  excuse  what  may  possibly  be  cynically 
described  as  the  enthusiastic  idealism  of  one  who  has  been  permitted  by 
circumstance  to  taste  the  delights  of  Eastern  travel,  without  having  to 
swallow  the  bitter  dregs,  which  too  often  lurk  at  the  bottom  of  the 
draught  of  those  who  drink,  not  at  their  own  discretion,  but  at  the 
imperious  bidding  of  a remorseless  Fate. 

Yet  for  many  the  “ Call  of  the  East  ” has  existed,  does  exist,  and  will 
exist,  not  always  seductive  perhaps,  but  always  insistent  ; and  a 
moment’s  reflection  will  surely  show  that  this  same  “ Call  of  the  East  ” 
has  been  one  of  the  governing  factors  in  the  making  of  modern  history. 
From  the  day  when  the  daring  and  enterprise  of  the  great  Sea  Captains  of 
Portugal  solved  the  riddle  of  the  southern  seas,  an  unbroken  and  ever- 
swelling  volume  of  explorers,  soldiers  and  traders  has  poured  from  Europe 
into  Asia,  attracted  irresistibly  to  her  vast  and  mysterious  shores.  Nor 
has  her  attraction  been  felt  solely  in  individual  breasts  : states  and 
kingdoms  have  been  drawn  willingly,  or  unwillingly,  in  the  wake  of 
individual  pioneers.  Nations  have  risen  and  fallen  on  the  tide  of  the 
Asian  sea.  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  France  and  Great  Britain  have 
each  been  borne  in  rapid  succession  to  the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  their 
greatness  upon  the  crest  of  an  Eastern  wave. 

The  day  of  conquest  has  sped  by,  the  Curtain  of  Mystery  behind  which 
the  now  familiar  outline  of  Asia  loomed  darkly  to  the  pioneers  of  four 
centuries  ago  has  been  rolled  aside  ; Asia  stands  to-day  a world  revealed  ; 
yet  the  spell  which  she  laid  upon  the  traders  and  adventurers  of  four 
centuries  ago,  she  casts  over  an  infinitely  wider  community  at  the 
present  time.  There  is,  no  doubt,  still  work  for  the  soldier  and  the 
explorer  ; the  merchant  may  still  find  ample  occupation  in  spreading 
over  the  entire  continent  the  warp  and  woof  of  a vast  commercial  web  ; 
but  with  the  gradual  filling  in  of  the  mosaic  of  European  ascendancy 
the  monopoly  of  trader  and  soldier  has  gradually  passed  away,  and  the 
early  bands  of  fighting  and  trading  pioneers  have  been  swelled  by  a vast 
army  of  travellers  and  students  who  have  been  attracted  in  ever-increasing 
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numbers  to  the  limitless  and  fascinating  fields  of  Eastern  study  and 
research. 

This  shifting  of  the  seat  of  gravity  from  West  to  East,  if  remarkable,  is, 
nevertheless,  neither  inexplicable  nor  unnatural,  for  the  very  vastness 
and  variety  of  the  countries  and  peoples  of  the  East  have  endowed  the 
continent  of  Asia  with  a manifold  and  inexhaustible  charm.  Philosopher 
and  historian,  litterateur  and  artist,  archaeologist  and  traveller,  politician 
and  diplomatist  will  one  and  all  find  ample  scope  within  her  boundaries 
for  the  exercise  of  their  activities  and  the  practice  of  their  powers. 

In  the  world  of  thought  and  metaphysics  the  purest  and  most 
elevating  aspirations  of  which  humanity  has  so  far  proved  capable  have 
been  born  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  devout  and  con- 
templative East.  The  admission  of  the  essayist  Emerson,  that — 
“ Europe  has  always  owed  to  Oriental  genius  its  divine  impulses  ” — is 
a mere  generalisation  of  the  great  and  indisputable  truth  that  the  three 
great  religions  which  sway  the  world — Christianity,  Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism — have  without  exception  been  born  upon  Asian  soil. 

Her  contributions  to  literature  and  art  provide  worthy  monuments 
to  the  varied  genius  of  her  peoples  ; the  absorbing  chronicles  of  her 
empires  and  her  kings  constitute  some  of  the  most  enchanting  pages  in 
world  history  ; the  names  of  her  conquerors  stand  emblazoned  among 
the  rulers  of  the  world.  Who,  among  those  to  whom  world  history  is 
an  open  book,  do  not  linger  in  wonder  or  in  admiration  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  a Cyrus,  a Darius,  or  a Xerxes,  of  Zengis  Khan  the  Mongol, 
of  Tamerlane  the  Tartar  King,  of  Mahmud  of  Gazni,  of  Baber,  of  Akbar, 
and  indeed  of  many  more  ? Again,  in  the  world  of  Eastern  literature  the 
man  of  letters  will  find  food  of  many  flavours.  He  may  ponder  on  the 
wisdom  of  Confucius,  the  Chinese  sage,  he  may  revel  in  the  outpourings 
of  the  Persian  poets,  of  Firdusi  or  of  Sadi,  or  again  in  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khyam  ; and  if  perchance  he  has  himself  been  fortunate  enough 
to  experience  the  unique  sensations  produced  by  toiling  from  dawn  to 
sunset  over  the  sand-strewn  waste  of  an  Eastern  desert,  he  will  appreciate 
as  never  before  the  incomparable  word  painting  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers.  Was  it  not  Isaiah  who  wrote  of^<;  rivers  of  water  in  a dry 
place,  the  shadow  of  a great  rock  in  a weary  land,”  and  Jeremiah  who 
tells  of — “ a land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a land  of  droughts  and  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  a land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and  where  no  man 
dwelt  ” ? If  we  turn  to  the  domain  of  art,  we  find  in  Asia’s  array  of 
pavilions,  tombs  an,d  temples  faithful  expression  of  the  artistic  spirit  of 
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her  offspring.  What  could  be  more  brilliant  than  the  Shwey  Dagon  of 
Burma  or  the  Temple  of  Heaven  at  Peking  ; what  more  ingenious  in 
conception  than  the  Japanese  temples  at  Nikko  or  Tokio  ; what  more 
delicate  in  workmanship  and  design  than  the  beautiful  Jain  temples  at 
the  summit  of  Mount  Abu  ; what  more  lovely  than  the  Taj  Mahal  at 
Agra  ; what  more  superb  than  the  great  bronze  image,  the  Great  Buddha 
at  Kamakura  ; what  more  amazing  than  the  stupendous  structures 
which  still  survive  and  are  the  glory  of  Samarkand  ? 

In  the  fascinating  field  of  archaeology,  the  sand-strewn  wastes  of 
Assyria  and  Chaldaea,  the  stately  ruins  of  Susa  and  Persepolis,  the  jungle- 
covered  cities  of  Anardjapura  and  Polanaruwa  have  yielded  a rich  store 
from  the  treasure-house  of  the  past,  while  there  still  exist  wide  fields  for 
exploration  and  research  in  the  buried  depths  of  the  forbidding  deserts  of 
Taklamakan  or  in  the  unsolved  riddle  of  the  massive  masonry  of  Angkor 
Thome.  For  myself  I confess  that  when  standing  amid  the  debris  which 
marks  the  sites  of  Nineveh  and  ancient  Babylon  I have  been  assailed 
with  an  overwhelming  desire  “ to  wind  the  mighty  secrets  of  the  past 
and  turn  the  key  of  time.”  Indeed  as  I have  wandered  among  these 
haunts  of  by-gone  empires  and  trodden  the  Courts  of  Esarhaddon  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  I have  seemed  to  hear  in  imagination  the  hum  of 
mighty  workings  come  echoing  from  a remote  antiquity  down  the  dim 
corridors  of  time.  Amid  such  surroundings,  too,  the  remorseless  march 
of  Time  the  Destroyer  is  thrust  naked  into  view.  “ Time,”  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  “ sadly  overcometh  all  things  . . . while  his  sister 
Oblivion  reclineth  semi-somnous  on  a Pyramid,  gloriously  triumphing, 
making  puzzles  of  Titanian  erections,  and  turning  old  glories  into  dreams. 
History  sinketh  beneath  her  cloud.  The  traveller  as  he  paceth  through 
those  deserts  asketh  of  her  who  builded  them  ? And  she  mumbleth 
something,  but  what  it  is  he  heareth  not.” 

And  as  to  the  Wanderer — the  man  stricken  with  that  strange  com- 
plaint which  the  Germans  call  der  Wanderlust — what  is  the  prospect  which 
Asia  holds  out  to  him  ? to  such  an  one  the  varied  scenery  which  she  boasts 
is  the  source  of  an  infinite  and  abiding  charm.  No  contrast  is  too  great 
for  her,  no  antithesis  too  profound.  Sights,  scenery,  sounds,  peoples, 
religions,  customs,  and  climates  characteristic  of  every  division  upon  the 
physical,  ethnical,  religious  or  climatic  scale  between  the  equator  and 
the  pole  are  included  in  the  bounteous  catalogue  of  her  wonderful  and 
inversified  store,  and  each  according  to  its  kind  is  possessed  of  a supreme 
add  inexplicable  power  to  attract.  If  the  voluptuous  luxuriance  of  her 
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tropical  vegetation  is  full  of  a seductive  appeal,  the  vast  voids  of  her 
limitless  and  sun-scorched  wastes  exercise  upon  the  mind  of  man  an 
imperious  and  irresistible  command.  It  is  here,  in  the  infinite  depths  of 
the  wilderness  that  the  mind  bends  before  the  incomparable  magnificence 
of  desolation,  and  shrinks  abashed  before  the  overwhelming  grandeur 
of  emptiness,  of  immense  silence,  of  illimitable  space.  Throughout  the 
continent  from  Scutari  to  Tokio,  and  from  Colombo  to  the  Arctic  seas, 
Nature  delights  to  display  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  her 
manifold  attributes  to  a superlative  and  unexampled  degree.  The  most 
stupendous  mountain  ranges  gird  illimitable  plains,  a profuse  abundance 
stalks  hand  in  hand  with  penury  and  want,  immense  wealth  rubs  shoulders 
with  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  indigence.  The  scourge  of  an  Indian 
summer  is  only  equalled  in  severity  by  the  rigour  of  a Siberian  winter  ; 
the  awful  aridity  of  Persia  and  Arabia  by  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  Indo- 
China,  Burma,  or  Ceylon.  The  colossal  highland  plateau  of  Thibet, 
with  an  average  altitude  of  sixteen  thousand  feet,  presents  a geographical 
freak  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  varied  phenomena  of  Asia.  The 
apotheosis  of  desolation  itself,  it  pours  forth  a wealth  of  life-giving  waters 
which  find  an  outlet  in  the  ocean  at  points  so  far  apart  as  the  ice-fringed 
shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the  torrid  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Of  the  four  great  rivers  which  here  find  their  source — the  Salwin,  the 
Mekong,  Hwang  Ho,  and  the  Yangtsze — I have,  in  the  course  of  a single 
journey,  crossed  the  first  three  and  travelled  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  on  the  bosom  of  the  fourth,  passing  with  characteristic  suddenness 
from  the  broad  unruffled  waters  of  the  lower  reaches  to  the  swirling 
races  and  majestic  gorges  of  the  upper  Yang-tsze. 

Contrast  is  alike  the  keynote  of  her  physical  and  her  social  phenomena. 
In  Asia  may  still  be  seen  in  startling  juxtaposition  the  two  extremes  in 
the  scale  of  social  evolution.  Side  by  side  with  squalor  and  poverty, 
with  plague,  pestilence  and  famine,  the  inevitable  progeny  of  the  great 
teeming  cities  of  India  and  China,  where  are  massed  together  in  extra- 
vagant profusion  the  multifarious  entities  of  a toiling  and  struggling 
humanity,  still  flourish  the  luxury  and  splendour,  the  pomp  and 
pageantry,  the  unfettered  and  illimitable  egoism  of  an  irresponsible  and 
unchallenged  absolutism.  We  in  Europe  have  had  some  examples  of 
autocratic  arrogance.  It  was  a European  autocrat  who  boasted — 
“ Vetat  c'est  moi  ! ” — and  it  was  the  Tsar  Paul  of  Russia  who  pompously 
declared — “ There  is  no  man  of  consequence  in  this  Empire  but  he  with 
whom  I am  actually  speaking  ; and  so  long  only  as  I am  speaking  to  him. 
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is  he  of  any  consequence.”  But  it  was  a Burmese  potentate  who  out  of 
sheer  caprice  butchered  eighty  of  the  royal  princes  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  a holocaust  perpetrated,  to  make  use  of  his  own  words,  “in 
accordance  with  custom.”  It  was  a Siamese  monarch  who,  wearied  by 
the  importunity  of  certain  worthy  missionaries,  handed  over  three 
thousand  slaves  to  be  taught  religion  with  the  gracious  permission  that 
4 4 they  might  make  Christians  of  these  people  ” ; and  it  is  only  in  China 
that  the  occupant  of  the  throne  may  write  44  Tremble  and  Obey  ” at 
the  foot  of  his  merest  written  whim  with  the  knowledge  that  to  four 
hundred  million  people  the  command  is  an  inviolable  law. 

I have  tried  to  indicate  the  causes — or  some  of  the  causes — which 
seem  to  me  to  He  at  the  root  of  what  is  an  acknowledged  historic  fact, 
i.e .,  the  persistence  with  which  the  peoples  of  the  West  have  turned  their 
gaze  during  recent  times  to  the  lands  of  the  East.  Has  not  the  44  Call 
of  the  East  ” some  special  significance  for  us  as  members  of  the  British 
race  ? For  us,  surely,  there  can  be  no  more  engrossing  chapter  in  history 
than  that  which  unfolds  before  the  reader  the  dazzfing  panorama  of  events, 
by  which  the  irresistible  force  of  a stern  and  virile  character  involuntarily, 
but  inevitably,  raised  up  the  magnificent  fabric  of  Western  sovereignty 
upon  the  dying  embers  of  the  gorgeous  empires  of  the  East.  44  The 
English  did  not  calculate  the  conquest  of  the  Indies  ” ; writes  Emerson, 
44  it  fell  to  their  character.”  No  desire  for  conquest  governed  the  pohcy 
of  Great  Britain  in  her  dealings  with  the  Eastern  world  ; rather  were  her 
statesmen  actuated  by  an  extreme  distaste  for  acquiring  further  territories 
with  their  accompanying  burden  of  fresh  ties  and  new  responsibifities. 
Professor  Seeley  has  well  said,  that  the  interest  of  England  in  India  began 
in  trade  and  ended , in  spite  of  herself , in  empire.  Never  has  so  gorgeous 
a possession  been  forced  upon  so  unwilling  a recipient.  The  vast  ambitions 
and  soaring  schemes  of  other  Powers  crumbled  to  dust  half  reahsed 
before  44  the  profific  energy  and  powers  of  a free  and  united  people 
unscourged  by  invasion ; made  self-reliant  and  resourceful  because 
accustomed  to  think  and  to  act  for  themselves.”  For  a century  Portugal 
held  undisputed  sway  over  the  rich  commerce  of  the  East,  by  right  of 
might  which  her  supremacy  at  sea  had  given  her.  With  the  wane  of 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  power,  arose  in  quick  succession  the  twin  stars 
of  France  and  Holland,  and  for  a brief  and  breathless  moment  the  whole 
continent  of  India  vibrated  beneath  the  touch  of  the  dramatic  figure  of 
Dupleix.  But  the  sea  power  of  each  in  turn  was  harried  and  broken  by 
the.  hardy  mariners  of  England,  while. in  India  itself,  the  Ht^tle  band  of 
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self-reiiant  and  determined  traders  held  grimly  and  doggedly  to  their 
own,  producing  the  men  when  the  moment  came — Clive,  Hastings, 
Napier — who  went  their  own  way,  and,  under  a storm  of  protest  from 
the  government  at  home,  laid  firm  the  foundations  of  future  empire. 
Nothing  could  stay  the  extension  of  the  Company’s  territories,  and  at 
last,  when  the  whirlwind  of  the  great  mutiny  had  swept  over  India  and 
spent  itself,  the  magnificent  conception  of  Indian  Empire,  with  its 
immense  responsibilities  and  its  tremendous  power  for  shaping  the 
destinies  of  Asia,  dawned  faintly  on  the  minds  of  England’s  statesmen, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  “ Honourable  East  India  Company  ” became 
thenceforward  the  most  splendid  appanage  of  the  Imperal  Crown.  A 
new  era  had  dawned  ; the  spirit  of  empire  in  its  purest  and  highest  form  lit 
the  imagination  and  governed  the  actions  of  the  long  line  of  Indian 
Viceroys  and  officials,  whose  reward  for  years  of  devoted  service  and 
strenuous  endeavour  is  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  that  there  is  graven 
in  living  letters  across  the  field  of  their  labours  this  pregnant  sentence  of 
Carlyle  : “A  Pagan  Empire  of  Force  displaced  by  a nobler  supremacy  ” 
— that  of  justice,  order  and  peace. 

For  the  history  of  India  tells  how  kingdom  warred  ceaselessly  with 
kingdom,  and  how  century  after  century  left  her  an  easy  prey  to  invasion 
and  conquest  from  without,  because  torn  by  dissension  within  ; it  tells, 
too,  how  the  advent  of  a strong  ruling  power  from  the  West  was  alone 
able  to  give  her  the  blessings  of  order  and  peace,  by  governing  with  a 
firm  hand  and  a detached  impartiality  the  many  races  congregated  upon 
her  soil.  The  strong  arm  of  Great  Britain  picked  up  the  scattered  threads 
of  the  Indian  fabric,  and  if  the  fires  of  war  licked  fiercely  from  time  to 
time  along  the  wild  and  passionate  Indian  border-lands,  peace  was  main- 
tained within.  “ For  a longer  period  than  was  ever  known  in  your  land 
before,”  runs  a significant  sentence  in  the  famous  Proclamation  of  King 
Edward,  of  November  2nd,  1908,  “you  have  escaped  the  dire  calamities 
of  war  within  your  borders.  Internal  peace  has  been  unbroken.” 

Such  has  been  the  achievement  of  Great  Britain  in  her  dealings  with 
India.  The  student  of  Indian  affairs,  however,  will  not  have  failed  to 
observe  that  her  very  success  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  life  new  problems 
well  calculated  to  tax  to  the  utmost  during  the  coming  years  the  resources 
of  British  statesmanship.  Great  Britain  has  given  to  the  peoples  of 
India,  peace  ; peace  has  given  leisure  for  thought — not  always  profitable 
thought  : moreover,  heedless  of  consequences,  she  has  set  herself  the 
task  of  endeavouring  to  clothe  Eastern  minds  with  western  ideas.  Educa- 
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tion,  it  was  finally  decided,  was  to  be  of  an  exclusively  European  type, 
the  literature  of  India  was  to  give  place  to  the  English  classics.  The 
Indian  student  of  to-day  saturates  a mind,  ill  adapted  to  such  treatment, 
with  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  ideals  of  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Discontent  with  the  existing  order  of  things  has  been  the  out- 
standing result.  Moreover,  external  influences  have  been  at  work  which 
have  added  fuel  to  an  already  glowing  fire.  The  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  new  forces  throughout  the  East — 
forces  generated  by  the  clash  of  the  cold,  logical,  calculating  brain  of  the 
West  with  the  introspective  and  contemplative  mind  of  the  East.  The 
rising  storm  broke  over  the  plains  of  Manchuria,  and  with  the  triumph 
of  the  Eastern  Power  the  whole  Continent  of  Asia  burned  to  shake  off 
the  supremacy  of  Europe.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  India  would 
escape  the  quickening  of  the  pulse  which  set  in  throughout  the  Eastern 
world  ; nor  were  expectations  disappointed.  As  is  invariably  the  case 
in  such  circumstances,  growing  ambition  and  quickening  aspiration  bred 
violence.  The  Indian  National  Congress  became  permeated  with 
extremists,  while  sedition  was  widely  preached  by  the  native  Press,  and 
anarchy  broke  out  like  a cancerous  ulcer  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
We  find  ourselves,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  a new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Great  Britain  in  India,  and  what  the  end  of  that  chapter  may  be  no 
man  can  foretell.  This  only  is  certain,  that  the  problem  with  which 
Great  Britain  is  now  confronted — the  problem,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
future  relations  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled — is  one  which  must 
call  for  the  exercise  of  all  those  attributes  of  British  character  which  have 
made  our  country  great,  and  one,  moreover,  which,  raising  as  it  does  in 
its  widest  application  the  whole  question  of  the  future  relations  between 
East  and  West,  must  in  its  solution  profoundly  affect  the  course  of  history 
during  the  century  that  lies  before  us. 


Some  Impressions  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

By  MADGE  HART-DAVIS. 

Before  I went  to  West  Africa  I read  a variety  of  cheering  works  on  the 
subject  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  West  Africa 
was  one  vast  fever-stricken  mangrove  swamp,  where  crocodiles  contended 
with  other  reptiles  of  a vaguely  terrific  nature  for  the  bodies  of  hapless 
Europeans,  while  crowds  of  mosquitoes  and  venomous  insects  waited 
to  finish  off  anything  the  crocodiles  might  have  left.  There  is  always 
a certain  sense  of  elation  in  ridding  oneself  of  the  trammels  of 
Baedeker-ridden  tourists,  but  the  stories  of  the  “ Old  Coaster  ” are 
enough  to  daunt  the  stoutest  spirit.  However,  I survived  both  the 
tearful  prognostications  of  my  friends  and  the  extreme  discomfort  of 
the  Bay,  and  in  due  course  anchored  off  Accra,  having  had  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  portions  of  Africa’s  coastline  and  its  “ golden 
sands  ” for  several  days. 

Accra  has  none  of  the  intensely  vivid  colouring  of  Sierra  Leone,  where 
Nature  has  laid  on  her  greens  and  blues  with  a lavish  hand  and  Freetown 
lies  like  a brilliant  mosaic  set  in  mist-shrouded  hills.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  towns  are  far  prettier  from  the  sea  than  is  Accra.  Axim  has  charming 
groves  of  palm-trees  and  warm  red  rock,  and  Elmina  the  most  picturesque 
of  castles. 

The  landing  was  not  the  least  exciting  of  my  experiences  on  the  coast 
for  the  pier  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  there  was  about  a mile  to  rov 
from  the  anchorage  to  the  shore,  and  a dash  through  the  surf  at  the 
further  end.  You  are  let  down  by  a “ mammy-chair  ” into  the  surf 
boat,  manned  by  eight  or  ten  swarthy  ruffians,  who  balance  themselve; 
on  the  edge  of  the  boat  and  paddle  with  their  trident-shaped  paddles  at 
the  most  amazing  rate,  singing  lustily  as  they  near  the  shore.  The 
great  rollers  look  as  if  they  must  swamp  the  boat,  but  somehow  they 
don’t,  though,  unless  it  is  a very  “ good  surf  ” as  they  call  it,  you  are 
likely  to  get  pretty  damp.  Finally,  you  are  seized  by  a brawny  negro, 
as  if  you  were  a sack  of  potatoes,  and  hauled  up  on  to  dry  land. 
Periodically  a surf -boat  is  overturned,  but  the  boatmen  swim  like  fishes, 
and  will  certainly  rescue  you  if  you  have  not  been  already  bashed  on 
the  head  by  the  boat. 

The  local  conveyance  (an  exaggerated  perambulator),  is  known  as 
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a “ go-cart,”  and  is  pulled  in  front  and  pushed  behind  by  cart-boys. 
It  is  very  slow,  very  uncomfortable,  and,  unless  the  cart-boys  are  of 
colossal  proportions,  or  one’s  heart  of  adamant,  rather  distressing  to 
one’s  feelings.  The  dusty  red  road  from  Accra  winds  inland  for  miles, 
with  desolate  scrub  on  either  side,  scattered  feathery-topped  palm-trees, 
lizards  sunning  themselves  idly,  or,  in  a sudden  burst  of  energy,  darting 
wildly  up  a tree,  and  picturesque  groups  of  men  and  women,  carrying 
loads  on  their  heads,  the  latter  with  babies  tucked  into  their  clothes, 
and  pressed  against  their  backs.  I should  think  this  method  of  carrying 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  negroid  nose,  as  the  most  Grecian  of  features 
could  hardly  survive  a persistent  course  of  flattening  in  early  years. 

Some  way  beyond  the  town  proper  is  Victoriaborg,  where  bungalows 
cluster  thickly,  and  the  racecourse,  polo-ground  and  golf -club  still  further 
dispel  the  mangrove  theory,  and  farther  on  still  is  Christiansborg,  with 
a native  village  and  market,  two  or  three  bungalows,  ours  amongst  the 
number,  and  the  Castle,  a picturesque  old  fortified  building,  built  by  the 
Danes  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  it  bears  the  date  1790  over  the 
great  entrance.  It  is  of  white  stone,  dazzlingly  white  beneath  the  hot 
African  sun,  and  looking  sheer  over  the  sea,  with  the  roar  of  the  surf  for 
ever  beating  against  its  rocky  foundations. 

Turning  to  the  right  from  our  bungalow,  the  dusty  red  road  leads  down 
to  Christiansborg  village,  past  a squalid  group  of  huts  on  the  left,  and 
the  Castle  garden  on  the  right,  fenced  by  such  dilapidated  relics  of  a 
paling  as  have  survived  the  depredations  of  the  villagers.  Against  the 
low  wall  squats  an  ancient  crone,  her  legs  extended  stiffly  on  either  side 
of  the  calabash  containing  her  wares,  the  merits  of  which  she  extols 
in  nasal  sing-song  to  the  passers-by.  Two  little  girls,  innocent  of  clothing, 
play  baby  games  with  infantine  solemnity  at  her  side  ; women,  with 
water  jar  or  the  homelier  kerosene  tin  on  their  well-poised  heads,  linger 
awhile  to  chaffer  and  gossip,  their  brown  limbs  glistening  in  the  morning 
sunshine. 

In  the  sunlit  garden  white-clad  prisoners  move  to  and  fro,  working  in 
the  leisurely  manner  of  the  African,  digging,  planting  and  raking  the 
ground — preparing  for  the  rains  that  are  even  now  beginning.  For 
the  first  tornado  has  come  already,  and  everywhere  there  is  a tinge  of 
vivid  green — groat  clumps  of  Guinea  grass  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of 
the  ponies,  tall  Indian  corn  with  its  handsome  crimped  leaf,  carefully 
tended  beds  of  English  vegetables,  and,  beyond,  a vista  of  lignum  vitce, 
flowering  acacia  and  Persian  lilac,  stretching  away  to  the  lagoon,  while 
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nearer  at  hand  a purple  glory  of  bougainvillaea  climbs  and  creeps  and 
festoons  itself  on  the  white  walls  of  the  great  stone  tank. 

Beyond  the  Castle  garden  clumps  of  rushes  follow  the  course  of  a 
muddy  little  stream,  here  and  there  merging  into  stagnant  pools,  excellent 
for  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes.  On  that  side  of  the  road  the  houses  are 
half  hidden  by  a grove  of  cocoanut  palms  ; on  the  left  the  ground  is 
more  open,  and  cricket  of  a primitive  kind  is  going  on. 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  busy  little  bell  of  the  Basel  Mission  Church 
summons  its  flock  to  prayer.  The  sound,  softened  by  distance,  is  wafted 
down  the  village  street,  mingling  with  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  hideous 
chattering  of  Guinea  fowl,  shrill  voices  of  grasshoppers  and  the  deeper 
note  of  frogs,  and,  above  them  all,  the  unlovely  accents  of  the  natives 
shouting  to  one  another  in  guttural  Ga. 

The  streets  of  Christiansborg  present  a somewhat  irregular  appearance, 
mud  huts  of  primitive  design  jostling  the  more  imposing  erections  of  the 
wealthy.  Some  of  these  are  two-storeyed  buildings  with  more  or  less 
ricketty  verandahs  ; others  are  mere  hovels.  Some  of  the  roofs  are 
thatched,  others  are  of  corrugated  iron  or  miscellaneous  pieces  of  tin, 
kept  in  place  by  stones.  Some  windows  are  mere  apertures  in  the  mud 
walls  ; others  boast  wooden  shutters — but  all  alike,  whether  of  mud, 
or  sun-baked  brick,  or  peeling  plaster,  have  the  same  dingy,  battered 
look,  the  same  suggestion  of  hopeless  squalor.  They  are  the  tawdry 
erections  of  yesterday,  and  already  they  are  falling  into  decay.  Here 
and  there  an  oleander  or  hibiscus  gladdens  the  eye,  but  as  a rule  the 
African  village  shows  a complete  disregard  of  beauty,  and  the  garden 
itself  is  probably  surrounded  by  a horrible  paling  of  corrugated  iron  and 
old  bits  of  tin. 

The  houses  are  numbered  with  praiseworthy  distinctness,  one  tiny 
hovel  being  almost  extinguished  by  ail  immense  sprawling  2.  The 
streets  are  also  numbered,  or  in  some  instances  lettered,  one  house  bearing 
the  legend  i,  while  another,  marked  9d.,  looks  as  if  advertised  for  sale 
at  a remarkably  modest  figure  ! Many  of  them  have  a rude  trade-sign 
as  ornamentation — a hand  with  a saw,  or  with  hammer  and  anvil,  or 
merely  a hand  with  fingers  extended  or  pointing  upwards,  these  last 
occurring  frequently  on  state  umbrellas,  staves  of  office,  and  the  like. 
They  are  all  cut  out  of  sheet  tin,  and  appear,  as  a rule,  at  either  end  of 
the  roof.  One  house  had  a magnificent  coloured  drawing  of  a ship  on 
its  facade,  but  this  has  shared  the  fate  of  most  plastered  buildings, 
and  the  forlornly  hanging  strips  alternate  with  patches  of  brown  mud. 
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There  is  another  house  on  whose  smart  red  roof  an  ornamental  railing 
has  been  blown  by  successive  tornadoes  into  a battered  tangle  of  tin. 
Even  such  forlorn  effects  are  few  and  far  between  ; the  indifference  of 
the  African  is  seldom  stirred,  and  he  acquiesces  stolidly  in  his  mud 
hovel  ; and  as  his  ambitions  (if  he  have  any)  lie  in  the  direction  of 
a shoddy  Europeanism,  his  home  is  no  less  unlovely  for  being  more 
pretentious. 

At  the  cross-roads  stands  the  pillar-box,  visible  emblem  of  law  and 
order,  and  here  I turn  to  the  right,  past  a rubber-tree,  under  which 
another  market  is  in  full  swing,  with  shrill-voiced  vendors  of  dried  fish, 
“ kankey,”  and  uninviting  lumps  of  meat.  Groups  of  women  and 
children  are  resting  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  stone  archway,  with  a coat 
of  arms  above  it,  half  obliterated  by  two  hundred  years  of  wind  and 
weather.  To  right  and  left  of  it  runs  a high  stone  wall,  pierced  with 
loop-holes  for  musketry,  and  enclosing  a massive  stone  building,  the 
home  of  a prosperous  Dutch  slave-trader  in  the  good  old  days.  Passing 
through  the  wide  stone  gateway,  I come  into  a square  courtyard  with 
narrow  cloisters  running  round  it,  through  whose  pointed  arches  I can 
dimly  discern  dark-limbed  women  busy  with  pots  and  pans.  In  the 
centre  of  the  courtyard  an  immense  rubber-tree  towers  above  the  ruined 
walls,  half  hiding  their  nakedness,  and  right  in  front  of  me  a flight  of 
stone  steps  leads  to  the  upper  storey,  a crumbling  ruin  of  gaping  windows 
and  skeleton  arches. 

Here  I am  taken  in  charge  by  an  official-looking  personage  in  European 
garments,  who  emerges — an  oddly  incongrous  figure — from  the  shadowy 
arcade  below.  He  is,  he  informs  me,  the  sexton  of  Christiansborg,  and 
his  family  live  in  some  of  the  half-ruined  buildings  leading  out  of  the 
courtyard.  His  English  is  fluent,  though  somewhat  unintelligible, 
and  he  declares  himself  a competent  guide,  so  we  wander  together  through 
several  courtyards,  one  beyond  the  other,  to  the  harem  of  some  old-time 
Mahommedan,  open  now  to  the  blue  sky  and  to  the  world  once  so 
rigidly  excluded.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a tiny  garden,  all  giant  grass  and 
rank  growing  weeds,  the  burial-place  (so  my  guide  tells  me)  of  the 
seventeenth  century  De  Ruyter  who  built  the  house. 

Another  and  prettier  garden  lies  just  beyond  the  wall  from  the  road, 
where  a pond,  thickly  covered  with  golden  water-weed,  is  fringed  with 
trees  whose  branches  dip  and  stir  in  the  morning  breeze.  Over  all  is 
a sense  of  peace  and  stability,  for  ruined  as  is  the  building  now,  it  yet 
breathes  of  an  older  and  more  solid  age,  from  which  I come  back 
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reluctantly  to  the  squalid  ugliness  of  the  village  street  and  the  clamorous 
crowd  of  children  and  chickens  around  the  municipal  dust-bin. 

An  illusion,  less  pleasantly  dispelled  than  the  mangroves,  was  the 
belief  that  for  once  ignorance  of  the  language  would  prove  no 
impediment,  since  native  servants  could  all  talk  English.  But  of  all 
weird  and  wonderful  tongues  this  West  African  pidgin  English  is  the 
most  amazing.  Very  few  English  words  bear  their  original  meaning, 
and  if  you  wish  to  be  understood  you  must  do  as  they  do,  use  “ catch  ” 
for  fetch,  “ dash  ” for  give,  “ spoil  ” for  spend,  “ live  ” for  is,  and  so  on, 
while  all  meals  bear  the  same  uninteresting  epithet  of  “ chop.”  The 
idioms  are  bewildering,  and  it  is  at  first  startling,  when  paying  an 
afternoon  call,  to  be  told  that  “ Missis  no  ]ive,”  but  you  learn  in  time 
that  the  boy  is  not  announcing  his  mistress’s  decease,  but  merely  her 
absence  from  home.  Sometimes  ignorance  of  pidgin  English  is  very 
inconvenient,  as  when  the  lamp  of  my  go-cart  began  to  flare  up.  I called 
vainly  to  the  boys  to  put  it  out,  till  an  old  habitue  saw  my  dilemma  and 
briefly  instructed  the  boy  to  “ Kill  him  one  time,”  on  which  he  put  it 
out  at  once  ! All  male  servants,  however  aged,  are  called  “ boy  ” 
indiscriminately,  but  women  attain  to  the  dignity  of  “ mammy.”  The 
cook  has  an  attendant  satellite  called  the  “ cook’s  mate,”  the  head- 
servant  is  the  “ steward,”  and  under  him  are  the  house  boys  and  the  cart- 
boys,  who  do  the  scrubbing  and  run  errands.  I had  an  ancient  mulatto 
as  a maid,  Ajua  by  name,  and  through  her  was  introduced  to  some  very 
amusing  native  “ interiors.” 

When  I was  out  one  morning,  I noticed  the  usual  Friday  air  of  festivity 
about  the  fetish-hut  in  Christiansborg.  A little  group  of  people  clustered 
in  the  small  enclosure,  all  adorned  with  streaks  of  white  chalk  in 
approved  fetish  fashion.  Little  children  played  about,  innocent  of  any 
garment  beyond  a twist  of  cotton  material  round  their  little  bodies, 
and  beads  on  arms,  neck,  and  legs,  but  they,  too,  were  bedecked  with 
white  streaks,  for  was  it  not  Friday — ju-ju-day  ! 

Presently  a girl  of  about  seventeen  came  out  from  the  group,  and  began 
to  dance.  She  wore  a necklace  and  bracelets  of  cowrie-shells  (ju-ju 
beads),  and  a twist  of  cloth  round  her  like  the  children,  but  from  hers 
depended,  back  and  front,  long  wisps  of  the  red-and-white  cloth,  which 
swayed  to  and  fro  as  she  danced.  The  audience,  huddled  on  the  ground, 
beat  time  as  she  glided  along,  moving  very  smoothly  and  quietly  in  the 
confined  space,  and  the  men  chanted  a weird,  monotonous  ditty  as  they 
clapped  their  hands.  The  girl  danced  backwards  and  forwards,  not 
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turning  or  pirouetting,  but  swaying  gently  from  side  to  side  and  using 
her  arms,  not  ungracefully,  as  she  moved.  After  a few  minutes  she 
squatted  down  again  and  another  girl  took  her  place,  dancing  in  exactly 
the  same  way  and  to  the  same  accompaniment.  Then  an  aged  crone 
began  to  dance,  her  old  limbs  moving  stiffly  and  her  thin  arms  waving 
feebly  in  the  air.  She  wore  a cloth  and  several  necklaces  of  different 
coloured  beads  with  some  of  the  black-and-white  ju-ju  beads  among 
them,  but  her  performance  was  not  a marked  success  and  perhaps 
failed  to  give  satisfaction,  for  she  soon  sat  down  again,  and  then  there 
was  such  a long  interval  that  I grew  tired  of  waiting  and  walked  on. 

Ajua  had  arranged  with  some  of  the  fetish  people  to  come  to  the 
bungalow  for  me  to  sketch  them,  and  presently  a very  old  lady  appeared, 
leading  a little  girl  by  the  hand.  The  child  was  almost  pretty,  with  a 
bright,  merry  little  face  rendered  rather  ghastly  by  the  fetish  marks, 
two  on  her  forehead,  two  on  each  cheek,  two  on  her  chest,  and  three  sets 
of  two  on  each  arm.  She  wore  a little  necklace  of  dark  blue  beads,  and 
a twist  of  red-and-yellow  cotton.  The  fetish  marks  are  made  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  in  white  chalk.  The  old  woman  had  three  sets  of 
marks  on  her  chest,  three  on  each  arm,  one  on  each  leg,  above  the  ankle, 
one  on  each  foot,  and  one  on  her  forehead.  She  wore  a purple-and- white 
cloth  very  much  bunched  out  behind  over  a string  of  beads,  and  very 
skimpy  in  front ; round  her  neck  was  a necklace  of  the  creeper 
that  grows  on  the  fetish  tree  in  their  sacred  grove — “ very  good 
ju-ju,”  the  old  lady  informed  me — but  certainly  not  in  itself  a thing  of 
beauty,  for  it  was  more  like  a wisp  of  straw  than  anything  else.  She  had 
also  a long  chain  and  bracelets  of  ju-ju  beads,  and  other  bracelets  and 
a tiny  necklace  of  coral,  and  some  bright  blue  beads,  and  round  her 
ankles  were  more  creeper  wisps,  as  well  as  corals.  Her  hair  was  tightly 
strained  off  a very  high  forehead,  and  done  in  a pouf,  and  her  face  was 
a marvellous  network  of  fines  and  wrinkles.  One  foot  was  much 
swollen  from  Guinea-worm,  which  made  her  very  lame,  but  she  was 
extremely  cheerful  and  garrulous  and  quite  satisfied  with  her  appearance. 
While  I drew  she  talked  volubly  to  Ajua,  wanting  to  know  why  I wanted 
to  draw  her,  what  I meant  to  do  with  the  sketch,  and,  finally,  since  I was 
interested  in  fetish,  offering  to  accompany  me  to  England  and  “ show 
fetish  ” there.  This  offer,  however,  Ajua  declined  for  me,  explaining  that 
I was  only  a young  girl,  who  had  not  yet  “got  husband,”  and  had  no 
money  to  pay  her  passage.  The  old  lady  was,  I fear,  disappointed, 
and,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  impression  of  opulence  conveyed  by 
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Government  bungalows,  surmised  that  I had  “ plenty  money,”  even  in 
my  spinster  state.  She  went  away  quite  happy,  however,  with  a small 
“dash,”  while  the  child  (who  sat  splendidly  in  the  intervals  of  falling 
asleep)  was  rewarded  by  a big  handful  of  sugar,  and  grinned  from  ear 
to  ear. 

My  next  sitter  was  of  the  other  sex — a big,  brawny  fetish  priest,  led 
proudly  in  by  the  same  little  old  lady,  a self -constituted  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies.  The  fetish  priest  remarked  as  we  shook  hands  that  his 
mother  had  told  him  I wanted  him.  I inquired  if  the  old  lady  were  his 
mother,  and  he  replied  that  she  was  his  “ little  mother.”  The  justice 
of  the  epithet  was  obvious,  but  Ajua  hastened  to  explain  that  “ little 
mother  ” meant  aunt,  which  wasn’t  nearly  so  picturesque.  The  old 
lady  meanwhile  was  beaming  with  pride  in  her  immense  nephew,  who 
was  certainly  a striking  figure  in  voluminous  white  draperies  and  a 
rather  battered  white  sun-bonnet,  the  crowning  glory  of  his  fetish  costume. 
He  was,  he  explained,  a washerman  in  his  leisure  moments,  but  he  did 
not  appear  to  have  exercised  his  art  upon  his  headgear,  or  possibly  did 
not  include  clear-starching  among  his  accomplishments.  The  sun-bonnet 
consisted  of  a series  of  frills,  which  hung  limply  round  his  sable 
countenance,  and  he  was  evidently  a little  uneasy  about  it  himself,  as 
he  despatched  Ajua  for  a looking-glass,  and  rearranged  it  with  much  care, 
as  also  his  beard  and  moustache.  Ajua,  remarking  “ This  fetish-man, 
he  hear  English,”  then  took  her  departure,  and  I could  hear  her  taking 
gentle  exercise  with  a broom  in  my  bedroom. 

The  fetish-man,  having  curled  his  moustache  to  his  satisfaction, 
seated  himself  on  one  of  our  dining-room  chairs,  but  this  was  so  sadly 
out  of  keeping  that  I begged  him  to  sit  on  an  Ashanti  stool  as  slightly 
more  appropriate.  This,  however,  he  said  he  could  not  do,  repeating 
when  I pressed  him,  “ Your  house,  no  good  ; my  house,  yes.”  Much 
mystified  by  his  refusal,  I argued  the  point  for  some  time,  but  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  though  he  might  “ hear  English  ” extremely  well, 
he  was  very  far  from  understanding  it.  So  I recalled  Ajua  from  her 
labours,  and  she  explained  that  if  he  sat  on  a native  stool  he  was  bound 
to  “ make  ju-ju,”  and  the  consequences  to  me  might  be  disastrous. 
I asked  what  he  would  do,  and  Ajua  said  he  would  “ make  eyes  big, 
make  drunk,  shake  all  over,  perhaps  dance.”  This  seemed  a most 
interesting  and  harmless  programme,  but  Ajua  sided  firmly  with  the 
fetish-man  : “ I fear  too  much,”  she  said,  and  I foresaw  a general 
stampede  of  domestics  if  I insisted  on  the  point.  I couldn’t  see,  however, 
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what  harm  he  could  do  any  of  us  by  dancing,  and  I said  as  much  to 
Ajua.  “If  he  begin  to  dance,”  she  said,  “ he  can  dance  from  here  to 
Accra.  Nothing  can  stop  him,  only  if  other  fetish-man  wait  by  the 
road  and  throw  chalk  at  him.  Then  he  can  stop.”  I felt  that  the  con- 
sequences of  such  violent  exercise  might  be  serious  to  one  of  his  figure, 
and  I had  no  wish  to  see  him  disappearing  down  the  Accra  road  before 
I had  sketched  him  ; so  we  arranged  a compromise — the  fetish-man 
turned  the  stool  upside  down  and  all  evil  consequences  were  happily 
averted  ! He  had  very  few  fetish  marks,  and  only  on  his  arms,  legs, 
and  feet,  but  wrists  and  ankles  were  adorned  with  ju-ju  beads  and  he 
wore  a long  chain  of  them  round  his  neck  and  tucked  into  his  cloth  in 
front.  He  carried  a whip  made  of  strips  from  the  backbone  of  palm- 
leaves,  and  tightly  bound  together. 

While  I was  sketching  and  trying  to  extract  information  from  him 
at  the  same  time,  another  woman  entered,  and  taking  my  hand  pressed 
it  to  her  breast.  She  was,  I suppose,  a fetish-lady  but  bore  no  signs  of 
it,  wearing  the  usual  cloth  and  handkerchief,  and  only  coloured  beads. 
I had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  draw  the  lady  or  to  include  her  in  the 
party,  but  as  she  “ heard  ” no  English,  and  Ajua  had  again  withdrawn, 
I didn’t  know  how  I should  intimate  the  fact.  She  appeared  to  have 
no  doubt  of  her  reception  and  seated  herself  with  great  complacency, 
so  I resigned  myself  to  fate  and  continued  my  laboured  conversation 
with  my  sitter.  He  was,  he  informed  me,  chief  of  all  Christiansborg 
“ for  ju-ju,”  and  “ big  past  the  Queen.”  The  Queen,  I gathered,  also 
lived  in  the  fetish-hut,  and  was  one  of  the  old  ladies  sitting  in  their 
palisaded  enclosure  that  morning.  The  chief  himself  only  occupied  it 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  being  busy  with  more  mundane  avocations 
during  the  rest  of  the  week,  but  he  said,  “plenty  girls,  plenty  people 
live  there.”  As  the  hut,  a little  circular  building  roofed  with  the 
di  apidated  thatch  common  to  West  Africa,  consisted  of  one  windowless 
room,  I felt  sure  it  was  quite  sufficiently  tenanted  without  the  chief, 
and  did  not  wonder  that  they  spent  most  of  their  time  outside,  squatting 
behind  their  palisade. 

At  this  point  the  newcomer  proceeded  to  fill  a large  pipe  with 
extremely  foul  tobacco,  and  puffed  at  it  serenely  ; but  as  it  was  nearly 
lunch  time  I felt  this  to  be  the  proverbial  “ last  straw,”  and  called  upon 
Ajua  to  eject  her. 
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A Tyrol  Holiday. 

By  FRANKFORT  SOMMERVILLE. 

Is  it  better  to  start  a Tyrol  trip  in  the  south  and  go  up  north,  or 
vice  versa  ? Doubtless  this  depends  on  the  season.  If  it  is  spring,  you 
should  come  up  from  Italy,  and  watch  the  budding  promise  running 
before  you  like  a warm  flame  ; in  autumn  you  would  do  well  to  start 
at  Innsbruck,  or  somewhere  in  the  north,  and  follow  the  sun  southwards. 
It  is  precisely  in  spring  or  autumn  that  the  Tyrol  is  most  winning  ; but 
at  all  seasons  it  has  charms  of  its  own,  so  that  when  one  is  asked — as 
one  often  is — “ Which  do  you  prefer,  the  Tyrol  or  Switzerland  ? ” all 
that  can  be  said  is,  “ Go  to  the  Tyrol,  and  see  for  yourself.”  Because 
the  Tyrol,  while  very  different  from  Switzerland,  is,  to  put  it  plainly 
and  without  exaggeration,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the 
world  ; and  because  it  is  true,  but  to  me  somewhat  inexplicable,  that 
English  people  are  backward  in  making  acquaintance  with  this  delightful 
land  of  craggy  rock  and  sunny  dale.  Reasons  ? They  say  there  are 
some,  but  they  are  not  worth  troubling  about. 

Yet  I hope  it  will  be  many  a year  before  the  Tyrol  loses  that 
unsophisticated  and  simple  character  of  its  sites  and  its  people  which  is 
its  greatest  charm,  and  be  overrun  with  the  tourist  and  the  caterer  for 
the  tourist.  The  phrase  “ A Tyrolean  peasant  ” brings  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a picturesque  countryman,  sturdy,  athletic  and  keen-eyed,  well 
enough  off  in  his  own  way,  loving  colour  like  an  Italian,  self-confident  and 
proud,  who  if  he  greets  you  does  so  because  he  is  a gentleman  and  not 
because  he  expects  to  get  anything  out  of  you.  This  is  precisely  what  he 
is  ; and  so  his  land  is  kept  simple  and  unpretentious,  unadvertised,  and 
fairly  free  from  the  taint  of  commercialism.  I would  not  mention  names 
for  anything,  but  when  I have  reached  the  top  of  a mountain  to  enjoy 
the  view,  or  am  contemplating  the  dash  and  grandeur  of  a waterfall, 

I do  prefer  it  if  I am  not  accompanied  by  the  everlasting  mosaic  seller  or 
pursued  by  the  whine  of  the  picture-postcard  vendor  or  hotel  tout. 

The  Tyroleans  have  placed  each  of  their  towns  in  a sheltered  and 
sunny  cup  surrounded  by  mountains,  so  that  as  you  raise  your  eyes 
from  the  busy  little  streets  they  are  met  by  the  spectacle  of  the  protecting 
hills.  They  are  the  guardians  of  the  home  in  this  land — mountains  with 
soft  green  slopes,  with  sharp  craggy  peaks,  with  snowy  caps.  I woke 
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up  at  Meran  one  day  in  early  autumn  : the  sun  was  shining,  the  air  was 
warm  but  sparkling,  and  since  the  previous  night  the  whole  upper 
portion  of  the  mountains  facing  my  window  were  covered  with  that  white 
mantle  which  no  matter  how  often  one  sees  it,  always  inspires  interest 
and  wonder.  Yet  as  regarded  the  temperature  it  was  a summer’s  day. 

But  there  are  valleys  between  the  hills  where  as  yet  no  such  towns 
are  planted,  and  these  are  among  the  greatest  charms  of  the  Tyrol,  for 
in  them  live  and  work  the  sturdy  native  element  of  the  country.  The 
Tyroleans  are  interesting  even  if  you  go  to  see  them  in  one  of  the  cafes, 
where  troupes  of  them  sing  and  dance,  but  they  are  still  more  worth 
studying  in  their  own  homes  and  their  own  fields,  which  they  share  with 
the  whirring  crickets. 

As  a specimen  Tyrolean  town,  having  all  the  typical  beauties  of  the 
land,  I would  choose  Meran,  though  being  modern  it  lacks  that  picturesque 
touch  of  the  fingers  of  Father  Time  which  one  gets  at  Innsbruck,  Bozen 
and  Trient.  It  is  even  perhaps  too  painfully  full  of  new  hotels  and 
pensions — you  can  get  away  from  them,  however — you  can  easily  get 
miles  away  in  the  hills,  among  the  apple  orchards  and  the  vineyards  ; 
among  the  bare-footed  peasants  and  their  cows  and  sheep.  Still,  it  is 
difficult  to  leave  that  delightfully  situated  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
brawling  Passer  with  its  beautiful  promenades  rising  in  winding  paths 
flanked  with  luxuriant  vegetation  which  reminds  one  of  Capri.  There 
are  places  as  beautiful  as  Meran,  of  course,  but  there  are  none  more 
winning.  I learn  from  the  guide-book  (which  I will  have  nothing  to  do 
with,  and  only  give  the  information  for  what  it  is  worth)  that  as  regards 
climate  Meran  is  the  mildest  place  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ; certainly 
it  seems  like  it,  and  after  all,  a poor  scribe  cannot  stay  there  for  a whole 
year  in  order  to  find  these  things  out  for  himself,  much  as  he  would  like 
to.  Of  course  the  town  has  drawbacks — oh,  yes,  there  are  sixty  cure 
doctors,  six  sanatoria,  and  two  travel  bureaux.  Think  of  it,  dear  readers, 
whom  I am  trying  to  recommend  to  go  to  Meran,  two  travel  bureaux ! 
And  yet  it  never  occurs  to  either  of  them  to  give  visitors  of  an  evening 
a good  high-class  variety  entertainment  such  as  can  be  got  in  Lucerne, 
Geneva,  Zurich,  and  most  other  resorts  of  the  kind.  No,  there  is  nothing 
for  you  after  your  day  in  the  fresh  air,  except  an  indifferent  German 
casino  orchestra  or  poorly-played  German  operettas.  Sixty  cure 
doctors,  but  not  a single  afternoon  tea-shop  to  make  English  visitors 
feel  at  home  ! 

For  Meran  is  a “ cure  ” place.  That  is  an  annoying  word  : one  would 
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prefer  to  be  cured  without  being  told  of  it  all  the  time.  Part  of  the  cure 
consists  of  the  grapes — the  famous  grapes  of  Meran — and  the  apples. 
You  are  supposed  to  eat  as  many  of  this  fruit  as  you  can,  and  you  can 
do  this  with  your  eyes  shut  ; and  the  laudatory  epithet  the  guide-books 
use  in  describing  the  grapes  of  Meran  are  not  exaggerated.  In  the 
market  the  grapes  are  of  the  finest  and  the  cheapest  to  be  had  in  Europe  ; 
and  evidently  the  visitors  take  them  all  away  in  paper  bags  and  munch 
them  while  listening  to  the  band  ; because  these  fine  fruit  do  not  reach 
the  tables  of  the  expensive  hotels — it  is  curious  how  different  the  fruit 
is  there.  The  next  time  I go  to  Meran  I shall  take  my  meals  in  the 
market-place. 

These  things  will  be  understood  in  time,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
walks  about  Meran  are  certainly  as  fine  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere, 
and  nowhere  are  more  excellent  services  of  electrical  trams  taking  one  to 
the  surroundings.  One  of  these  suburbs  is  Lana,  a little  village  amid  the 
hills,  with  even  a finer  view  than  Meran  (so  Meran  claims,  though  where 
all  are  so  fair  it  seems  invidious  to  differentiate).  They  are  building  a 
new  railway  to  come  from  somewhere  near  Munich  and  take  in  Lana, 
and  when  that  is  ready  Lana  will  be  “ developed  ” as  a winter  resort. 
This  is  evidently  what  those  two  travel  bureaux  are  up  to  ; but  mean- 
while the  gorge  (Gaulschlucht)  is  worth  going  to  Lana  to  see.  But  I am 
afraid  that  when  they  have  ski-ing  and  toboganning  at  Lana,  it  will 
do  away  with  that  characteristic  smell  of  pig  which  pervades  the  place. 

Besides  its  fruit,  Meran  is  famous  for  its  flowers — as,  indeed,  is  the 
whole  Tyrol.  The  reports  of  the  profusion  and  beauty  of  these  flowers 
have  not  been  exaggerated  ; but  they  have  been  so  often  written  about 
that  I feel  almost  like  a plagiarist  in  mentioning  them  again. 

I tear  myself  reluctantly  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Meran  to 
tell  you  that  the  real  centre  of  the  Tyrol  for  excursions — especially  in 
the  Dolomites — is  Bozen  and  its  beautiful  modern  suburb,  the  health- 
resort  Gries.  It  is  the  junction  of  a number  of  mountain  railways  of 
great  interest.  Bozen  has  an  ancient  nucleus  (please  see  more  learned 
documents  than  these  impressions  for  historical  details),  and  therefore 
places  of  interest  to  visit.  Whether  you  see  these  or  not  does  not  matter, 
but  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  jump  into  the  street  car  taking  you 
to  Gries,  mount  one  of  the  hills  behind  it,  which  the  cows  clamber  with 
their  heavy  burdens,  and  look  below  you  at  one  of  the  fairest  prospects 
in  Europe.  Positively  these  views  of  town  and  vineyard  and  forest  and 
mountain  in  ever-varying  profusion,  so  beautiful,  so  interesting,  begin 
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to  weary  one  in  time  in  the  Tyrol,  but  each  one  has  something  different 
to  offer,  some  special  point  or  variety  which  gives  particular  charm. 

The  most  popular  mountain  excursion  out  from  Bozen  is  to  the 
Mendel.  It  is  a very  high  mountain  with  a wonderful  panorama  of  the 
Dolomites,  and  a perilous-looking  railway,  which  is  really  very  safe. 
The  Mendel  pass  is  renowned  as  a climatic  station  ; its  beautiful  pine- 
woods  are  well  worth  seeing.  But  my  visit  was,  unfortunately,  timed 
for  one  of  the  days — I think  there  is  only  one  in  the  whole  year — when 
its  reputation  for  excessive  dryness  fails.  It  was  an  exception  ! 
A black  cloud  hung  over  the  Mendel,  and  then  emptied  itself  ; but  it 
emptied  itself  in  such  a nasty -tempered  vicious  manner  that  in  five 
minutes  that  cloud  instead  of  being  above  your  head  was  around  your 
ankles  in  the  form  of  cold  black  water.  This  was  inhospitable  of  the 
Mendel,  especially  as  on  reaching  the  valley  again  a quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  I found  it  had  not  rained  there  at  all. 

From  Bozen,  too,  one  reaches  Karersee,  and  other  beauty  spots  by 
the  new  Dolomite  road.  When  we  w^ent  to  the  Karersee  nearly  a decade 
ago  there  was  only  one  hotel  beside  the  lake — a comfortable  roomy  house, 
with  plain  wood  floors  and  pitchpine  furniture  and  a substantial  “ homey  ” 
kitchen.  At  nine  o’clock  everybody  was  supposed  to  be  in  bed  and 
asleep.  If  you  were  not  you  all  sat  together  in  the  lounge.  Before 
our  enchanted  eyes  were  the  Dolomites — the  Rosengarten  and  the 
Latemar  group — which  seemed  to  tower  just  above  our  heads.  At  our 
door  was  an  almost  virgin  forest,  with  moss-grown  tree  trunks  lying  as 
they  had  fallen — things  of  beauty  wrought  by  the  embroidery  of  time. 
Little  streams  ran  down  the  mountain  side — whither  they  listed.  I 
make  a point  of  this  because  in  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria  the  streams 
are  made  to  flow  in  the  direction  required  of  them  to  suit  man’s  idea  of 
the  picturesque.  This  happened  later  at  Karersee.  All  that  the  visitor 
required  was  contained  in  the  hotel — even  to  post  and  telegraph  office  ; 
while  a solitary  outlying  building  sold  postcards  and  the  things  one  is 
supposed  to  require  when  away  from  home — quaint  little  clocks,  ice  axes, 
and  articles  made  of  mosaic  that  you  never  find  a use  for.  The  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  Alpengluhn  twice  a day  make  life 
here  very  couleur  de  rose.  Next  to  the  mountain  excursions,  which  are 
very  numerous,  the  great  delight  is  the  small  Karer  lake  or  tarn,  blue 
and  mysterious,  with  its  double  colours  of  blue  and  green.  According 
to  local  legend  the  lake  is  bottomless,  for  the  ragged  rocks  seen  gleaming 
through  the  clear  water  many  yards  below  the  surface  are  not  the  bottom 
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of  the  lake,  but  the  peaks  of  lofty  subaqueous  rocks.  Nevertheless, 
we  were  intrepid  enough  to  row  upon  this  surface  every  afternoon  in  a 
small  rowing-boat. 

Now,  we  learnt,  there  are  motor-boats  skimming  along  the  limited 
compass  of  the  lake,  there  are  several  palatial  hotels  around  it,  garages, 
a “ K.  & K.  Postamt,”  and  it  has  become  a popular  resort. 

So  we  did  not  go  to  Karersee  again,  not  wishing  to  spoil  the  former 
impression,  though  I have  no  doubt  the  flowers  and  the  Alpine  glow 
are  the  same.  But  in  this  way,  I fear,  are  many  parts  of  the  Tyrol 
slowly  but  inevitably  losing  their  solitary  and  wild-wood  charm.  Bozen 
is  building — building  rapidly  ; Gries,  from  being  a suburb  of  Bozen  a 
few  years  ago,  is  now  a big  town  full  of  hotels  and  pensions  ; and  I learn 
from  those  who  are  proud  of  these  things  that  at  Meran  in  the  past  five 
years  five  new  palatial  hotels  have  been  built  capable  of  accommodating 
a thousand  guests.  You  cannot  get  any  old-world  rustic  feeling  in  the 
presence  of  a “ palatial  ” hotel,  whatever  else  it  may  give  you. 

The  main  line  takes  you  in  a couple  of  hours  from  Bozen  to  Trient. 
This  line,  by  the  way,  is  a favourite  one  with  German  honeymoon  couples 
going  to  Venice,  who  call  each  other  “ Schatz  ” ; eat  sandwiches,  and 
are  full  of  a genial  “ schwarmerei ,”  which  is  best  translated  by  Byron’s 
“ entoosymoosy.” 

Trient,  also  placed  in  a lovely  hollow  amid  the  mountains,  is,  however, 
not  a place  where  one  stays  long  ; it  is  a centre  for  beautiful  excursions — 
the  mountain  resorts  in  the  neighbourhood  are  famous  and  easily  reached. 
It  is  at  Trient  that  the  aspect  of  the  country  and  people  begins  to  be  very 
Italian  ; evidently  that  is  the  reason  why  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  place  and  the  first  the  visitor  sees  is  the  monument  to 
Dante — finer  than  that  at  Florence — standing  like  a guardian  herald 
at  the  approach  to  the  land  which  was  formerly  a part  of  the  province  of 
Venice.  Under  the  poet’s  feet  sits  the  brooding  figure  of  old  Charon. 
The  scene  around  the  great  poet,  with  the  background  of  green-covered 
hills,  the  campanile  and  the  cypresses,  even  to  the  blue  sky,  and  a little 
further  on  the  women  washing  in  the  river,  is  so  very  Italian  that  you 
have  difficulty  in  believing  you  are  not  in  Dante’s  own  land.  In  Trient 
you  are  bound  to  have  the  historical  sense  ; anything  so  dilapidated 
while  flaunting  the  evidences  of  its  former  wealth  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
One  loves  these  mouldering  old  marble  palaces  and  ancient  churches 
with  their  hallowed  dust,  where  the  market  women  drop  in,  extend  their 
fingers  to  the  water-stoup,  mumble  their  little  prayer,  and  pass  out  to 
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their  chaffering  and  gossiping,  but  it  would  do  no  harm  at  all  to  disturb 
the  ancient  dirt  by  means  of  a mop  and  water,  and  scatter  a little  of  that 
secular  dust  and  ornithological  deposit  which  keep  the  daylight  out  of 
the  sacred  edifices.  It  struck  me  at  Trient  that  Baedeker  might  really 
be  a little  more  thorough  : he  tells  us  the  Cathedral  was  begun  in  the 
early  eleventh  vcentury ; why  does  he  not  mention  the  superb 
Renaissance  cobwebs  which  were  made  not  later  than  the  following 
century  ? The  church  where  the  famous  Council  of  Trient  took  place 
with  a picture  of  the  Council,  is  disappointing. 

So  one  visits  Trient,  admires,  sniffs,  and  passes  on  to  the  hills.  I was 
bent  on  seeing  Levico,  and  here  there  is  no  disappointment.  That 
delightful  resort  on  the  hills  at  the  entrance  to  the  Val  Sugana,  where  also 
you  see  the  rosy  Dolomites  as  you  wake  up  in  the  morning,  is  an  ideal 
place  in  which  to  spend  a month  or  two  and  recoup  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life.  The  scenery  on  the  way  is  entrancing. 

I must  hurry  on  to  Riva,  on  the  northern  end  of  the  blue  lake  of  Garda, 
passing  Arco,  a quiet  and  sheltered  place  for  invalids,  where  a monument 
has  just  been  erected  to  the  painter  Segantini,  whose  pictures  did  much 
to  bring  the  neighbourhood  into  favour.  Round  about  here  is  pure 
Italian  scenery,  reminding  you  more  and  more  as  you  proceed  southward 
of  Como  and  Maggiore.  The  quaint  little  port  of  Riva  is,  it  seems, 
becoming  very  popular  with  English  people.  Certainly  its  attractions 
are  manifold,  though  the  steamers  on  the  lake  are  very  Italian  and  run 
at  most  inconvenient  hours,  requiring  you  mostly  to  get  up  inordinately 
early  or  to  get  back  the  next  day. 

I have  briefly  described  only  typical  places  on  a Tyrol  journey,  wdiether 
you  do  it  by  train  or  motor,  and  find  I have  no  room  left  to  mention  spots 
like  Madonna  di  Campiglio,  Sulden,  Bregenz,  Gossensass,  Trafoi  (reached 
from  Meran  in  a day’s  journey),  the  Stelvio  Pass,  and  many  another. 

Of  Innsbruck  my  first  impressions  were  somewhat  disappointing. 
It  seemed  like  any  other  town,  devoid  of  romance.  This  may  be  because 
I had  expected  too  much  from  it,  having  read  in  some  very  enthusiastic 
German’s  account  of  the  town  that  the  mountains  hung  sheer  over  the 
streets,  and  that  when  the  snow  comes  the  wolves  may  be  seen  high, 
high  above,  licking  their  chops  as  they  gaze  down  upon  the  burghers 
sitting  outside  the  cafes  eating  sausage  and  “ saltzgurken”  This  was 
Teutonic  poetical  license,  but,  indeed,  it  is  not  so  very  far  from  the 
truth.  At  any  rate  Innsbruck  “ grows  upon  one  ” : in  no  city  that  I 
know  does  the  weird  romance  of  the  mountains  come  closer  to  the  hearts 
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and  homes  of  men.  The  view  down  the  principal  street,  the  fine  Marien 
Theresienstrasse,  towards  those  snow-topped  mountains  which  seems 
so  near,  spreads  its  fascination  over  the  whole  town.  Yet  Innsbruck 
is  really  very  modern  and  enterprising,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  stay  in  is  that  it  is  so  easy  to  get  out  of  it.  You  can  go  by 
electric  tramway  to  Berg  Isel,  where  the  Tyroleans  under  their  patriot 
leader,  Andreas  Hofer,  fought  their  chief  battle  for  the  Fatherland  ; or 
to  Hall,  the  quaint  old  town,  a treasure-house  of  antiquities,  which  is 
far  too  little  known  ; or  to  Igls,  a refreshing  resort  in  the  hills  cooled 
by  the  breeze  straight  from  the  glaciers,  where  there  is  a casino,  which 
in  summer  is  so  lively  that  it  is  like  a park  in  Vienna  or  a coffee-garden 
at  Carlsbad  ; or  to  Fulmpes,  idyllically  situated,  a centre  for  mountain 
and  glacier  excursions,  where,  I have  heard,  Dr.  Metchnikoff  first  thought 
of  inoculating  patients  with  some  of  the  air  to  ward  off  old  age  ! 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  summer  that  the  Tyrol — I am  speaking  now 
of  the  Austrian  Tyrol — attracts  votaries,  and  the  winter  sports  round 
Innsbruck  and  at  those  lovely  spots  Kitzbiihel,  Kuf stein,  St.  Anton  on 
the  Arlberg,  and  others,  are  bringing  as  many  holiday  makers  as  come 
at  other  seasons.  All  round  these  places  the  snows  come  about  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  remain  hard  and  firm  until  the  end  of 
February,  but  the  air  is  perfectly  clear  and  dry  ; there  are  no  fogs  and 
no  winds.  Above,  all  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  covered 
with  their  glorious  white  mantle,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  most  apathetic 
and  matter-of -fact- visit  or. 
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The  South  Pole  at  Last  ? 

A Forecast  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1910. 

By  “SEARCHLIGHT.” 

It  is  proverbially  dangerous  to  forecast  an  event,  and  to  indulge  in  Lord 
Curzon’s  “ intelligent  anticipation  ” of  the  future,  but  it  may  be  pretty 
confidently  predicted  that  Captain  Scott  will  sooner  or  later  reach  the 
Pole.  For  one  thing  he  will,  of  course,  have  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  gained  in  his  preliminary  canter  in  the  “ Discovery  ” 
expedition.  Then,  obviously,  he  will  be  able  to  benefit  in  some  measure 
from  the  lessons  taught  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton’s  “ magnificent  failure.” 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  latter  would  certainly  have  reached  the 
Pole  (even  after  the  loss  of  his  transport  animals)  if  he  only  had  in  the  last 
stage  southward  some  fifty  pounds  more  of  food-supply  ; it  is  certain 
he  would  at  all  events  have  attempted  the  “ home  stretch  ” of  under 
one  hundred  miles  in  the  last  lap  of  the  polar  race. 

This  time  we  are  glad  to  hear  the  cant,  if  the  word  may  be  allowed, 
about  ignoring  mere  record-breaking  and  making  scientific  research  and 
the  acquisition  of  geographical  knowledge  the  chief  aims  of  the  expedition 
is  not  unduly  obtruded.  At  the  same  time,  though  there  is  no  pretence 
of  making  scientific  research  the  primary  object,  yet,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  this  important  side  of  the  expedition  will  not  be  neglected.  Of 
late  years  it  has  apparently  been  thought  the  correct  thing  for  explorers 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  on  their  return  to  civilization,  to  deprecate — at  all 
events  in  public — the  lowering  of  records.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
conventional  contempt  of  going  one  better  than  the  previous  expedition 
in  degrees  of  latitude  is  regarded  with  amiable  incredulity  by  the  man  in 
the  street,  even  supposing  that  he  takes  the  faintest  interest  in  polar 
exploration.  For  instance,  Dr.  Nansen,  when  lecturing  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  at  the  Albert  Hall,  after  his  remarkable 
drifting  “ traverse  ” of  the  polar  seas,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  explain  that  to  get  within  as  short  a distance  as 
possible  of  the  North  Pole  was  only  an  incidental  item  in  his  programme  ! 
In  view  of  his  strenuous  and  praiseworthy  efforts  to  reach  the  Pole  in 
his  wonderful  sledge  journey,  many  of  the  audience  probably  regarded 
this  remarkable  statement  as  a polite  concession  to  the  views  of  the  many 
scientists  and  geographers  present,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
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Geographical  and  other  learned  Societies  avowedly  deprecate  anything 
in  the  nature  of  mere  record-breaking  in  the  field  of  Arctic  exploration. 

Then,  I believe,  speaking  under  correction,  that  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  in  his  expedition  was  rather  inclined  to  over-emphasise  the  purely 
scientific  aims  of  his  enterprise,  though  certainly  most  people  were  under 
the  impression  that  his  Arctic  expedition  was  mainly  prompted  by 
patriotic  motives,  and  that  his  chief  object  in  his  gallant  dash  northwards 
was  to  plant  the  Italian  flag  a few  degrees  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  the 
British  Union  Jack  or  the  American  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  arrangements  for  the  expedition  are  well  forward,  and  at 
present  the  following  summary  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  authoritative. 
The  “ Terra  Nova,”  which  is  considered  to  be  the  best  ship  ever  launched 
at  Dundee  for  the  Greenland  whale  trade,  has  been  bought  by  Captain 
Scott’s  committee.  She  leaves  London  for  Australia  in  July,  and  will 
start  for  the  Arctic  regions  early  in  December.  Mr.  Cecil  H.  Meares, 
who  has  already  left  for  Siberia  in  order  to  obtain  the  dogs  and  ponies  for 
the  expedition,  will  join  the  “Terra  Nova  ” in  New  Zealand.  “It 
has  now  been  definitely  decided  that  the  base  of  the  expedition  should  be 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  All  the  food  for  the  ponies  and  dogs  was 
being  collected,  and  a motor  sledge  which  was  under  construction  would 
be  ready  in  February  for  trials  in  Norway.  Depending  on  the  success  of 
these  trials  further  sledges  would  be  made.  He  himself  would  go  to 
Norway  to  superintend  the  trials,  and  while  there  he  would  also  inspect 
other  sledges  and  further  clothing  which  was  being  purchased  in  Norway. 
The  ship  would  be  manned  by  an  all-British  crew.  Arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  scientific  staff  necessary  for  the  expedition  were  being  pushed 
forward  as  speedily  as  possible,  subject  to  the  exercise  of  great  care  in 
the  selection  of  the  gentlemen  who  would  fill  the  various  posts.  The 
provision  of  the  necessary  instruments  for  scientific  work  was  also  being 
arranged  for,  and  special  attention  was  being  paid  to  photography, 
wireless  telegraphy,  and  various  other  modern  developments  of  science 
with  a view  to  their  utilisation  to  attain  the  best  possible  results  in  the 
Far  South.”  The  second-in-command  will  be  Lieutenant  E.  K.  Evans, 
who  was  the  navigating  officer  of  the  two  Antarctic  relief  expeditions, 
while  a considerable  number  of  Captain  Scott’s  previous  expedition, 
nearly  fifty  altogether,  will  accompany  Captain  Scott  in  what  may,  I 
hope,  be  regarded  as  the  definitive  expedition  to  the  South  Pole. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  the  expedition,  Lieutenant  Evans  is,  as  might 
naturally  be  imagined,  sanguine  in  the  extreme.  In  an  interview  with 
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a representative  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  he  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  prospects  of  the  expedition.  “ I am  absolutely  certain,”  he 
replied,  “ that  Captain  Scott  will  attain  his  object.  In  the  last  Antarctic 
expedition  the  principal  object  was  to  conduct  a magnetic  survey  ; he 
never  attempted  at  that  time  to  go  to  the  South  Pole.  This  expedition, 
therefore,  differs  from  that  in  this  important  respect,  that  now  the  primary 
object  will  be  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  and  the  prospects  are  extremely 
good.  It  is  entirely  a problem  of  transport,”  Lieutenant  Evans  added, 
“ and  Captain  Scott,  with  his  previous  experience  and  organization,  is 
perfectly  able  to  accomplish  the  work.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  very  best 
man  who  could  possibly  be  selected.  He  is  exceedingly  fit,  a wonderful 
walker,  and  he  has  the  rare  gift  of  getting  the  very  best  work  out  of  his 
subordinates.” 

The  expedition  is  estimated  to  cost  £40,000.  Towards  this  sum  large 
subscriptions  have  already  been  promised.  If  the  expedition  is  to  start, 
as  intended,  in  ten  months’  time,  the  whole  sum  required  must,  of  course, 
be  raised  without  delay. 

The  following  notes  on  the  scientific  objects  of  the  expedition  have 
been  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Captain  Scott  : — 

The  ship  will  be  equipped  with  a gyroscopic  compass,  and  a magnetic 
compass  can  be  so  placed  as  to  be  comparatively  free  from  disturbance  ; 
direct  comparisons  will  greatly  facilitate  a magnetic  survey  to  determine 
the  declination.  It  may  further  be  found  possible  to  use  a dip  circle 
under  suitable  conditions  for  observations  of  inclination  and  force. 
The  ship  will  traverse  and  retraverse  the  Ross  Sea,  and  her  courses  will 
be  directed  to  obtain  observation  in  the  most  interesting  areas.  Attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  provision  of  expert  observers. 

The  most  important  magnetic  work  I propose  for  the  shore  parties  is 
the  repetition  of  the  continuous  magnetographs  and  of  the  absolute 
observations  obtained  by  the  “ Discovery  ” expedition  to  throw  fight  on 
secular  and  seasonal  changes.  In  addition,  I hope  that  absolute  observa- 
tions may  be  obtained  at  other  fixed  spots,  and  especially  in  King  Edward 
VII.  Land. 

Observations  for  declination  will  be  made  by  sledge  parties  with 
improved  instruments.  I am  especially  anxious  to  meet  the  views  of 
experts  in  arranging  the  details  of  this  programme. 

Trained  geologists  will  be  taken  with  the  expedition,  but  in  anticipating 
the  general  arrangement  of  work  I should  be  glad  to  think  that  the 
geological  results  of  recent  expeditions  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
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with  especial  view  to  the  guidance  of  future  effort.  This  might  well 
lead  to  the  indication  of  critical  spots  in  Victoria  Land,  where  further 
observation  is  particularly  desirable  to  verify  comprehensive  views  of 
the  structure  of  the  country. 

In  matters  of  detail  it  would  also  appear  desirable  that  instructions 
should  be  formulated  which  would  serve  to  guide  the  non-expert  members 
of  the  expedition  when  on  detached  service. 

In  addition  to  work  where  extensive  land  exposures  may  be  expected, 
I hope  that  it  may  be  found  possible  to  examine  the  structure  of  King 
Edward  VII.  Land. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  already  written  to  Professor  Davide,  F.B.S.,  to  secure 
his  co-operation  and  advice  as  to  our  future  work  in  this  field. 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  highest  importance  that  full  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  such  an  opportunity  as  will  be  offered  to  continue  the  investiga- 
tion of  ice  problems. 

Where  knowledge  is  so  limited  and  imagination  prompted  to  leap 
so  far,  insignificant  trifles  may  be  the  means  of  solving  great  questions, 
and  I can  believe  no  work  as  likely  to  be  more  useful  than  the  compilation 
of  a handbook  which  would  guide  the  members  of  the  expedition  to  the 
intelligent  observation  of  facts  which  may  throw  light  on  the  nature, 
condition  and  movement  of  the  South  Polar  glaciation  in  general  and  of 
that  unique  formation,  the  Great  Ice  Barrier,  in  particular. 

The  continuance  of  station  observations  in  high  latitudes  must  in  any 
case  be  a gain  to  science,  and  if  such  observations  can  be  made 
simultaneously  in  two  places  interesting  comparisons  may  be  expected. 
The  greatest  care  will  be  taken  in  choosing  the  instruments,  and  I trust 
that  detailed  instructions  may  be  drafted  for  their  use.  Much  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  safeguarding  of  delicate  instruments  preparatory 
to  the  exceptional  conditions  of  their  exposure,  and  it  should  be  broadly 
realised  that  instruments  whose  use  in  the  temperate  zones  is  of  an 
experimental  character  should  not  be  suggested  as  part  of  a polar 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  improvement  of  the  procedure  and  instrumental 
equipment  for  routine  station  observations,  I would  wish  to  attack  afresh 
those  meteorological  problems  which  have  baffled  previous  efforts.  I 
refer  especially  to  the  measurements  of  deposition  and  evaporation 
and  the  determination  of  the  barometric  gradient  by  the  observations  of 
sledge  parties.  I cannot  but  think  that  the  co-operation  of  meteorological 
experts  with  the  members  of  the  expedition  may  result  in  the  suggestion 
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of  the  means  whereby  such  important  matters  may  be  investigated  with 
some  precision. 

It  appears  to  me  a matter  for  earnest  consideration  whether  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  continue  the  study  of  geodesy  by  gravitational  or 
seismological  methods,  and  in  how  far  the  spectroscopic  examinations  of 
the  Aurora  australis , the  measurement  of  the  electrical  tension  of  the  air, 
and  other  exceptional  but  interesting  objects  can  be  pursued  without 
interference  with  the  more  regular  observations  or  undue  elaboration  of 
the  instrumental  equipment. 

I shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  advice  of  experts  on  these  matters,  as 
also  on  the  closer  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  sea 
and  land  ice  under  polar  conditions. 

I propose  that  the  ship  carrying  the  expedition  should  be  equipped 
with  sounding  machines  capable  of  determining  ocean  depths,  and  am 
prepared  to  direct  the  modification  of  her  course  to  obtain  surroundings 
in  such  places  as  a careful  consideration  of  unexplored  areas  may  suggest. 
Especially  it  would  appear  desirable  to  outline  the  extremity  of  the 
continental  shelf  which  borders  the  Antarctic  lands  of  the  Ross  Sea  area. 
But  I am  of  opinion  that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  would  not  permit 
a serious  attempt  to  explore  with  thermometer  or  dredge  the  physical  or 
biological  conditions  which  exist  beyond  the  depth  of  five  hundred  fathoms. 

Within  this  limit  I am  prepared  to  consider  any  suggestion  which  may 
throw  light  on  the  ocean  currents  or  the  marine  fauna  and  flora,  and 
I confidently  hope  that  the  pelagic  life  in  the  comparatively  shallow 
waters  off  the  northern  coast  of  Victoria  Land  may  be  well  investigated. 
I propose  that  a marine  biologist  should  remain  in  the  ship  in  her  voyages 
to  and  from  the  winter  stations. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  attempt  a more  comprehensive  study  of  the 
larger  sea  mammals,  especially  the  whales  and  dolphins,  concerning  which 
our  information  is  extremely  meagre,  and  Dr.  Wilson  is  contemplating 
a trip  in  a northern  whaler  to  study  the  method  by  which  these  animals 
may  be  captured. 

I propose  that  the  medical  man  who  is  associated  with  Dr.  Wilson  in 
the  care  of  the  health  of  the  land  party  should  undertake  to  continue  the 
study  of  the  low  forms  of  vegetation  existent  in  the  Antarctic  lands, 
and  I hope  that  he  also  may  be  able  to  conduct  bacteriological  studies. 

The  conditions  of  polar  life  are  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  delicate 
investigations  demanded  by  this  science,  and  it  would  appear  desirable 
that  the  officer  I have  mentioned  should  have  the  advice  of  experts  as  to 
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the  extent  of  his  labours  and  the  best  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  will  be  beset. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  scientific  programme  is  thorough  and 
ambitious  enough  to  satisfy  the  keenest  of  geographers,  but  whether 
the  expedition  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  great  task  is,  of  course, 
another  matter.  But,  as  I have  already  ventured  to  hint — and  I 
trust  it  may  not  be  thought  that  this  point  is  over-emphasised — it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  convention  as  to  the  paramount  claims  of 
scientific  research  will  be,  in  some  measure,  ignored.  It  is,  I think, 
now  generally  recognised  that  our  national  prestige  imperatively 
demands  that  the  British  flag  should  be  planted  on  the  elusive  spot 
in  the  Antarctic  regions,  popularly  known  as  the  South  Pole,  before 
that  of  any  other  nation.  This  is  especially  necessary  at  the  present 
juncture,  now  that  the  North  Pole  has  been  actually  attained  by  our 
friends  across  the  Atlantic. 

Certainly,  everything  is  in  favour  of  the  national  ambition  being  at 
last  satisfied.  For  one  thing,  Captain  Scott  has  virtually  pledged 
himself  to  reach  the  Pole  at  all  hazards.  Then,  to  adopt  the  old 
jingo  war-cry,  lie  has  the  ships,  he  has  the  men,  he  has  the  money 
too — and  he  has  the  time.  Money  will  certainly  not  be  wanting,  while 
the  expedition  will  be  sufficiently  equipped  to  enable  it  to  remain  for 
several  years  in  the  polar  regions,  should  the  “ final  dash  ” not  be 
successful  in  the  first  or  even  the  second  year. 

The  somewhat  startling  report,  for  which  a daily  contemporary  was 
responsible,  that  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  proposed  to  lead,  what  one  can 
hardly  help  considering  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a rival 
Antarctic  expedition  in  the  course  of  the  year  under  German  auspices , 
was,  of  course,  very  soon  officially  contradicted.  Indeed,  on  the  face  of 
it,  such  an  undertaking  seemed  as  improbable  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
unpatriotic. 

What  actually  happened,  to  quote  a well-informed  writer  in  The  Field , 
was,  that  during  Sir  E.  Shackleton’s  visit  last  month  to  Berlin,  he  was 
discussing  informally  the  question  of  Antarctic  exploration  with  the 
leading  German  geographers,  and  mentioned  his  intention  of  trying  a 
new  route  in  his  next  expedition. 

Sir  Ernest  has  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  it  still  remains  the 
ambition  of  his  life  to  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Antarctic 
continent,  and  that  the  call  of  the  snowy  wastes  of  the  south  polar 
regions  is  as  insistent  as  ever. 
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But  on  his  arrival  in  London  he  learned  from  Captain  Scott  that 
the  latter  explorer  was  hoping  to  renew  the  explorations  he  had 
commenced  on  the  “ Discovery  ” expedition,  and  Sir  Ernest  at  once 
assured  his  former  chief  that  he  would  postpone  any  further  expedition 
in  which  he  might  engage  until  Captain  Scott’s  return.  Last  August, 
while  reaffirming  his  intention  to  give  Captain  Scott  the  first  chance, 
Sir  Ernest  announced  that,  if  and  when  he  did  go  south  again,  it  would 
be  by  the  Weddell  Sea  route.  The  Weddell  Sea  lies  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Antarctic  to  Ross’s  Great  Ice  Barrier,  over  which  in  recent 
years  such  great  advances  have  been  made  towards  the  South  Pole. 
A possible  alternative  base,  the  explorer  now  states,  would  be 
Gaussberg,  the  mountain  rising  from  the  patch  of  coast  just  within  the 
Antarctic  Circle,  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  German 
expedition  on  board  the  “ Gauss  ” wintered  in  1902.  Whichever  base 
were  chosen,  Captain  Scott  and  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  might  quite  well 
engage  in  their  projected  expeditions  simultaneously  without  interfering 
with  one  another  so  far  as  their  routes  are  concerned.  But  it  is  quite 
difficult  enough  for  one  explorer  to  raise  funds  for  an  Antarctic 
expedition,  without  having  to  contend  against  an  appeal  for  funds  by 
another  explorer,  and  Sir  Ernest  acted  in  a sportsmanlike  spirit  in 
agreeing  to  postpone  his  next  expedition  till  after  Captain  Scott’s 
return.  In  any  case.  Sir  Ernest  is  due  to  start  in  March  on  an 
extended  lecture  tour  through  Canada  and  the  United  States,  so  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  sail  on  a new  expedition  till 
a year  or  two  years  after  Captain  Scott’s  departure. 

For  some  reasons,  of  course,  this  second  expedition  is  to  be 
deprecated.  Surely  there  would  be  a better  chance  of  the  British  flag 
being  planted  at  the  South  Pole  if  the  two  greatest  Antarctic  explorers 
of  the  20th  century,  Captain  Scott  and  Sir  E.  Shackleton,  could  have 
arranged  to  join  forces  in  a combined  expedition. 
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By  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  HARRY  DE  WINDT,  F.  C.  SELOUS, 
RALPH  DURAND,  and  Others. 

Waterbottles,  etc. — A traveller  in  a hot  climate  will  find  it  not 
only  more  economical  but  more  conducive  to  his  comfort  not  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  drinking  at  frequent  intervals.  He  will  find  that  the  more 
he  drinks  the  more  ho  will  want  to  drink.  He  will  become  very  uncom- 
fortable (cold  water  has  a cooling  effect  only  on*  the  throat,  and  even  that 
is  only  momentary),  he  will  sweat  abominably,  probably  getting  prickly 
heat,  than  which  nothing  is  more  uncomfortable,  and  will  end  the  day 
with  a dry  waterbottle  and  a very  dry  throat.  It  is  much  better  for  the 
traveller  to  drink  his  usual  ration  at  breakfast  (tea  is  better  than  coffee 
or  cocoa  in  a thirsty  country)  and  no  more  till  his  midday  meal.  He 
will  not  then  need  to  drink  till  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon.  A 
leaf  or  pebble  held  in  the  mouth  will  help  to  keep  away  thirst,  or  a more 
pleasant  substance  for  the  purpose,  if  procurable,  is  chewing-gum  such 
as  Americans  use.  A tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  softened  with  a raw  egg, 
is  an  admirable  thirst  quencher. 

Filters. — The  maxim  that  all  water  should  be  filtered  is  an  important 
one,  but  easier  to  preach  than  to  practise.  When  water  is  very  foul, 
strain  it  first  through  a clean  piece  of  cotton-cloth,  boil  it,  skimming  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises  to  the  surface,  then  filter  it.  Some  authorities  recom- 
mend filtering  before  boiling.  At  any  rate  do  both.  All  pools  to  which 
cattle  or  game  have  access  are  liable  to  be  polluted  by  the  urine  of  the 
animals  that  have  drunk  there.  No  filter  yet  invented  will  purify  water 
from  this  form  of  contamination,  nor  can  it  be  wholly  removed  even  by 
distillation.  When  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  drink  such  water,  it 
should  be  drunk  immediately  it  is  filtered  (or,  rather,  it  should  not  be 
filtered  until  it  is  needed),  as  the  chief  danger  of  water  contaminated  by 
urine  is  that  disease  germs  breed  very  rapidly  in  it,  and  if  allowed  to  stand 
for  any  length  of  time  after  being  filtered  it  may  become  as  dangerous 
as  it  was  before  filtering.  Of  the  filters  specially  adapted  for  travellers 
and  explorers  probably  the  best  are  the  “ Berkefeld  ” and  the  “ Doulton.” 

* This  Series  consists  of  four  Articles,  the  third  (Provisions,  Sporting  Equipment) 
appearing  in  the  March  number,  and  the  last  (Medical  Hints  and  Miscellaneous)  in  the 
April  number. — Ed. 
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Which  is  the  better  of  the  two  (both  are  highly  recommended  by  several 
authoritative  experts  and  medical  men)  is  a question  much  too  delicate 
to  discuss  in  this  article.  No  doubt  the  Berkefeld  filter  is  the  best 
known  at  all  events  for  domestic  purposes.  As  to  the  absolute  reliability 
of  this  filter  to  destroy  germs  expert  opinion  is  divided.  Some  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  any  filter  conceivably  could,  it  would  be  the 
Berkefeld  ; while  others  doubt  the  infallibility  even  of  this  famous  make. 
On  this  point  however  we  may  quote  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  who 
unhesitatingly  declares  that  “ The  filters  sold  by  the  Berkefeld  Filter 
Company  remove  all  germs  from  water.  They  are  thoroughly  reliable 
appliances  ; they  realise  the  ideal  of  the  sanitarian’s  definition  of  a true 
filter — one  which  will  yield  a germ-free  supply  of  water.” 

The  “ Doulton  ” is  distinguished  by  having  a “ candle  ” or  “ tube  ” 
(the  actual  filtering  agency)  finer  in  grain  than  the  Berkefeld.  The 
“ Doulton  ” Travellers’  Pump  Filter  packs,  with  two  spare  tubes,  into 
a box  14in.  X in.  X 4J  in.  A Berkefeld  pump  filter  of  much  the 
same  dimensions  is  procurable.  Its  output  is  about  one  pint  per 
minute.  A larger  Berkefeld  filter  (War  Office  pattern)  with  an  output 
of  eight  pints  a minute,  can  be  fitted  on  to  a tripod  stand  and 
worked  with  a semi-rotatory  pump.  Another  Berkefeld  filter,  of  which 
the  mechanism  is  permanently  fitted  into  a wooden  box,  was  used  by 
the  German  Field  Force  in  China. 

Scientific  Instruments. — The  areas  of  the  world  in  which  absolutely 
pioneer  exploration  may  be  done  are  rapidly  becoming  fewer  and 
smaller  but  a large  part  of  the  world’s  surface  is  still  very  imperfectly 
mapped  and  surveyed.  A man  therefore  who  travels  in  the  bye  ways  of 
the  world  should  not  think  it  useless  to  take  scientific  observations  just 
because  others  have  been  over  the  ground  before  him.  It  is  possible 
that  whatever  observations  he  may  take  will  be  of  value  neither  to  himself 
nor  to  anybody  else.  It  is  possible  on  the  other  hand  that  his  observations 
may  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  checking  and  amplifying  those  of  his 
predecessors.  Observations  for  latitude  and  still  more  for  longitude, 
require  in  the  observer  a certain  amount  of  special  training,  but  there  are 
some  observations  which  can  be  made  with  instruments  so  simple  that 
any  man  can  use  them.  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  sell  a case  which 
contains  an  aneroid  barometer,  a thermometer  and  a compass,  a pencil 
and  an  ivory  slab  on  which  notes  of  observations  may  be  temporarily 
written.  The  whole  is  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  cigar  case.  They  have 
a still  more  handy  instrument,  in  shape,  size  and  weight  like  a somewhat 
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bulky  watch.  In  this,  barometer,  thermometer  and  compass  are  all 
combined.  The  barometer  in  this  instrument  will  register  height  above 
sea-level  to  within  a hundred  feet.  To  test  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
compass  requires  a special  instrument  and  special  training.  An  untrained 
man  therefore  who  uses  this  instrument  should  not  bother  himself  about 
variation,  but  should  take  his  bearings  as  he  sees  them.  His  observations 
can  be  checked  afterwards  by  experts,  who  know  approximately  to  what 
extent  the  compass  varied  at  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  were 
taken. 

Another  simple  instrument  with  which  observations  of  the  greatest 
value  may  be  made  is  the  pedometer.  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra 
have  one  which  will  register  distances  up  to  one  hundred  miles,  with 
a minimum  of  eighty  yards,  and  another  which  will  register  up  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles,  with  a minimum  of  one  mile.  Each  can  be  reset  for 
a fresh  start  when  ever  desired  by  the  mere  pressing  of  a spring.  The 
pedometer,  of  course,  does  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  register  the 
amount  of  steps  taken  by  the  wearer.  Error  is  liable  to  creep  in  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  length  of  a man’s  steps  vary  according  to  what  sort 
of  mood  he  is  in.  Aggregate  results,  however,  will  work  out  approxi- 
mately correct.  Since  the  length  of  one  man’s  step  is  not  the  same  as 
another’s,  every  man  who  intends  to  use  a pedometer  must  test  it  over 
a measured  distance  and  base  bis  calculations  on  the  result. 

Another  simple  instrument  which  may  be  used  with  advantage  is  one 
with  which  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  tested.  It  consists  of 
two  thermometers,  one  with  a dry  and  one  with  a wet  bulb.  In  a climate 
that  is  dry,  and  where  evaporation  in  consequence  is  rapid,  the  wet-bulb 
thermometer  will  register  a much  lower  temperature  than  the  other  one. 
The  difference  in  temperature  between  the  two  thermometers  must  be 
noted,  and  then  by  means  of  a formula  (for  which  purpose  Messrs.  Negretti 
and  Zambra  issue  a copy  of  Glaisher’s  tables  with  each  set  of  instruments) 
the  comparative  dryness  or  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
ascertained. 

The  same  firm,  by  the  way,  have  recently  brought  out  an  exceptionally 
light  pair  of  binoculars,  three  and  a half  inches  in  height  and  weighing 
ten  ounces.  Although  no  larger  than  the  average  opera-glass,  they 
have  a magnifying  power  of  eight  (e.gr.,  they  make  objects  that  are  eight 
miles  distant  appear  as  if  only  one  mile  away).  The  great  advantage  of 
lightness  in  binoculars  is  that  they  may  be  held  the  more  steadily. 

Since  those  who  purchase  any  of  the  scientific  instruments  referred  to 
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above  would  do  well  to  purchase  them  of  the  makers  in  order  to  have 
their  use  thoroughly  explained,  reference  may  here  be  made  to  another 
useful  article  of  equipment  which  opticians  supply.  Spectacles  of  coloured 
glass  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  countries  where  the  glare  is  very 
strong,  such  as  hot  desert  country  and  especially  on  snow  or  ice.  Science 
has  not  yet  decided  what  colour  is  most  suited  to  modify  glare,  so  a man 
may  please  himself  between  blue,  the  tint  that  is  known  as  “ London 
smoke,”  and  amber.  Men  who  have  to  wear  spectacles  on  account  of 
defective  eyesight,  may  have  these  made  of  tinted  glass,  and  will  find  them 
as  effective  as  the  ordinary  kind.  Spectacles  may  be  fitted  with  wire- 
gauze  cups,  softened  with  velvet  (indiarubber  should  not  be  used  in  hot 
climates),  that  fit  tight  to  the  skin,  for  the  protection  of  the  eye  against 
sand  and  small  flies.  As  an  alternative  to  this  form  of  eye  protector 
veils  may  be  worn.  In  parts  of  Western  Queensland  there  is  a tiny  fly 
that  especially  attacks  the  eye  ; stockmen  protect  themselves  from  it 
by  wearing  heavy  string  veils  that  drop  down  from  the  brim  of  the  hat 
to  the  level  of  the  mouth.  For  the  protection  of  their  horses’  eyes  they 
fasten  string  or  soft  leather  fringes  from  the  forehead  piece  of  their 
bridles.  It  is  said  that  animals  sometimes  become  so  maddened  with  these 
little  pests  that  they  run  headlong  to  escape  them  until,  being  half 
blinded,  they  break  their  necks  against  tree-trunks. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Steward,  another  well-known  optician,  has  several  handy 
little  instruments  designed  for  rather  more  ambitious  work  than  that 
suggested  above.  Among  these  are  a barometer  for  finding  altitudes 
to  within  five  feet  that  has  a range  of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  another, 
with  a range  of  twenty-thousand  feet, "that7  wilTregister  altitudes  to  within 
ten  feet. 

The  special  advantage  of  these  instruments  is  that  readings  can  be 
taken  from  the  scale  without  calculation. 

For  range-finding  Mr.  Steward  has  two  very  handy  instruments  ; a 
telemeter  (which  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket)  and  a range-finding 
field-glass.  The  former  will  give  the  more  accurate  results,  but  will 
need  more  practise  on  the  part  of  the  user. 

For  rapidly  drawing  outline  maps  or  recording  the  windings  of  a path 
Mr.  Steward  has  two  instruments  which  may  be  used  without  any 
preliminary  training,  and  which  will  give  results  that  will  not  err  more 
than  three  per  cent,  from  complete  accuracy.  These  are  Ferguson’s 
pedograph  for  use  on  foot  and  a cyclograph  for  use  on  a bicycle.  All 
that  is  needed  is  for  the  operator  to  adjust  the  instrument  every  time  he 
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alters  his  direction.  The  instrument  records  his  movements  on  paper, 
and  a diagram  of  his  route  is  the  result.  Both  of  these  instruments  in 
aluminium  cases  weigh  about  nine  pounds. 

Amongst  a variety  of  compasses  Mr.  Steward  has  one  that  is  especially 
well  worth  mentioning.  As  it  has  a dial  resting  on  a non-freezable 
liquid,  it  is  easier  to  hold  steady  under  awkward  conditions,  such  as  on 
horseback  or  in  a boat,  than  a compass  fitted  with  the  needle  usually  found 
in  small  compasses.  One  half  the  dial  is  painted  black  and  the  other  half 
white,  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  moonlight.  It  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  or  fitted  on  a wristband.  It  is  not,  of  course,  so  useful  for  night 
work  as  a compass  with  a luminous  dial. 

Chronometers  and  watches  may  conveniently  be  dealt  with  under  this 
heading.  A chronometer  for  a non-scientific  expedition  may  be  regarded 
as  an  expensive  luxury.  A really  good  watch,  warranted  to  stand 
climatic  extremes  and  rough  usage  is  all  that  is  required.  At  the  price, 
probably  no  watch  better  fulfils  these  essential  requirements  (without 
sacrifice  of  reliable  time-keeping  qualities)  than  the  well-known  Waltham 
watch.  At  all  events  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  has  carried  one 
of  these  watches  for  a good  many  years  in  a good  many  countries,  has 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  choice. 

Packing. — In  deciding  how  to  pack  his  equipment  the  traveller  must 
consider  primarily  what  means  of  transport  will  be  available  for  him.  If 
he  is  going  to  use  pack  animals,  his  kit  should  be  packed  as  much  as 
possible  in  leather  or  canvas  bags,  and  as  little  as  possible  in  trunks  or 
packing-cases.  A box,  trunk  or  case  is  difficult  to  pack  satisfactorily  on 
horse  or  mule-back,  because,  as  it  does  not  yield  to  pressure,  the 
surcingle  that  holds  the  whole  pack  together  can  hardly  be  drawn  tight 
enough.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  far  more  liable  to  be  damaged  than 
a canvas  or  leather  bag  if  dropped  or  banged  against  a tree-trunk. 
It  rides  uneasily,  too. 

Valises,  Trunks,  etc. — A horse  will  travel  better  under  a springy 
load  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  than  under  two  hundred  pounds 
of  dead  weight.  Bags  moreover  do  not  require  to  be  so  carefully  packed 
as  boxes  or  trunks,  and  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  that  nice 
adjustment  of  weight  necessary  in  packing  a horse.  Rolls  of  tents, 
bedding,  etc.,  that  are  packed  on  top  of  a pack-saddle  should  be  at  least 
three  and  a quarter  feet  long,  so  that  the  weight  is  distributed  easily. 
Pack-bags  should  be  deep  enough  to  hang  down  on  either  side  of  the 
saddle  almost  as  low  as  the  girth,  as  they  will  thus  balance  better. 
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In  most  other  respects  trunks  or  cases  are  preferable,  especially  where 
porters  have  to  be  relied  upon  for  transport.  A porter  greatly  prefers 
to  carry  a case  than  an  unwieldy  bag.  A bag  loaded  with  solid  articles, 
such  as  tins  of  groceries,  would  be  a cruel  load,  even  if  considerably  under 
the  usual  fifty  pounds  weight. 

Leather  is  not  a good  material  for  pack-  or  kit-bags.  If  exposed  to 
heavy  rain,  and  later  on  to  heat,  it  becomes  hard  unless  constantly 
greased.  White  ants  will  eat  a hole  in  a thick  bag  in  one  night  if  they 
get  the  chance,  and  it  is  always  possible  that  a jackal,  a dingo  or  a hyaena 
will  sneak  into  camp  at  night  and  make  a meal  of  the  leather. 
Green,  rot-proof,  ant-proof  canvas  is  far  more  suitable.  Kit-bags 
of  this  material,  fitted  with  straps  and  rings  for  use  on  pack-saddles,  can 
be  obtained  from  any  good  outfitter.  A canvas  bag,  the  mouth  of  which 
can  be  gathered  together  and  padlocked,  such  as  is  usually  recommended 
for  storing  soiled  linen  on  board  ship,  is  very  practical  in  shape  for  many 
purposes. 

The  essentials  of  a trunk  are  that  it  should  be  watertight,  insect-proof, 
and  not  too  bulky.  (Philosophers  may  have  noticed  that  great  awkward 
trunks  invariably  belong  to  the  gentler  sex,  who,  never  being  required 
to  carry  their  own  luggage,  do  not  realise  the  disadvantage  of  unwieldiness.) 
Messrs.  Silver  and  Edgington’s  air-tight  japanned  metal  trunks  have 
perhaps  won  the  highest  reputation  of  any  on  the  market.  They  are 
specially  strengthened  at  the  corners  so  that  they  keep  their  shape  in 
spite  of  much  knocking  about.  Since,  however,  the  firm  does  not, 
naturally  enough,  guarantee  that  they  will  absolutely  resist  the  pressure 
entailed  by  being  placed  beneath  a great  weight  of  heavy  luggage  in  the 
hold  of  a ship,  they  supply,  separately,  deal  chests  into  which  their  trunks 
fit.  These  deal  trunks  may  be  used  to  protect  the  metal  trunks  on  board 
ship  and  may  afterwards  be  used  separately  to  hold  articles  which  it  is 
not  so  imperative  to  keep  dry.  The  trunks  may  be  had  fitted  with  small 
inner  compartments  for  papers,  toilette  necessaries  and  small  odds  and 
ends,  which  may  thus  be  reached  without  unpacking  the  whole.  In 
choosing  a case  consider  what  it  will  weigh  when  packed.  Fifty  pounds 
is  the  usual  weight  for  a human  porter,  but  East  African  Swahili  porters 
will  carry  sixty  pounds  without  grumbling.* 

* N.B. — The  mention  of  a firm  in  this  article  implies  only  what  is  precisely  stated  in  the 
text.  The  authors  cannot  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  outfitters,  nor  do  they  imply  that  no 
other  firm  could  equally  well  supply  the  article  in  question.  The  mention  of  a certain 
firm  in  connection  with  a certain  article  means  that  that  article  may  be  obtained  from 
that  firm,  and  that  to  the  best  of  the  authors’  knowledge  and  belief,  both  the  firm  they 
mention  and  the  article  they  supply  are  thoroughly  trustworthy. — Ed. 
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Hints  on  Outfit  in  Tropical  Countries. 

By  Sir  H.  H.  JOHNSTON,  k.c.m.g. 

Twelve  years  ago  I published  in  my  work  on  British  Central  Africa 
suggestions  as  to  the  outfit  needed  by  travellers  in  that  region.  I still 
think  these  suggestions  for  the  most  part  very  applicable  not  only  to 
Africa  but  to  other  tropical  countries  where  the  traveller  is  likely  to  lead 
a camp  life  and  be  far  away  from  civilisation.  Anyone,  therefore, 
wishing  to  know  my  views  more  in  detail  can  refer  to  that  work  in  any 
library. 

The  best  general  rule  for  persons  who  are  not  specially  affluent  is  to 
take  too  little  rather  than  too  much,  as  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  tropics 
to-day  there  are  sure  to  be  British,  German,  Greek,  French,  Paris,  or 
American  stores  where  ordinary  requirements  can  be  met. 

The  sportsman  who  is  intending  to  make  big  game  shooting  the 
special  purpose  of  his  tour  will,  of  course,  get  all  his  supplies  from  England, 
France,  or  the  United  States  (according  to  which  country  is  nearest  to 
his  point  of  departure).  For  those,  however,  to  whom  shooting  with 
rifle  and  shot  gun  is  only  an  accompaniment  of  the  tour,  I think  the  best 
and  most  easily  handled  type  of  rifle  is  the  one  I took  out  with  me  to 
Uganda — a single-barrelled  .450.  With  this  I killed  two  adult  five- 
horned giraffes,  one  elephant,  and  one  rhinoceros  (amongst  other  things), 
so  that  it  should  be  a quite  sufficiently  powerful  weapon  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  it  is  agreeably  light  to  hold  and  carry.  A double-barrelled 
twelve-bore  shot-gun  (for  which  also  a few  bullet  cartridges  can  be  taken 
in  case  a large  beast  or  crocodile  is  met  with  unexpectedly)  will,  with 
different  sized  shot  (ranging  from  swan  shot  to  No.  5),  shoot  almost  all 
the  birds  that  are  desired,  for  food  or  for  specimens.  Of  course,  those 
persons  who  are  ornithologists  and  require  to  shoot,  and  not  injure, 
very  small  birds,  should  take  with  them  a specially  small,  sing’e-barrelled 
collector’s  gun  (they  are  very  cheap),  and  the  small  bore  cartridges  for 
this  can  be  filled  with  Nos.  5,  7 and  also  dust  shot. 

I hope,  however,  that  the  new  style  of  traveller  will  think  more  of  his 
camera  than  of  his  gun.  1 give  increasing  attention  to  photography 
myself,  and  my  own  apparatus  is  rather  elaborate,  for  I do  not  attach 
much  value  to  my  results  unless  they  are  obtained  by  a full-sized  camera 
with  various  adjustments,  and  glass  plates.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  snapshots  with  so  cumbersome  an  arrangement 
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(requiring  about  five  minutes  to  be  set  up),  the  Kodak  in  some  shape  or 
form  is  indispensable  arid  its  “ snapshot  ” negatives  are  sometimes 
perfect  and  enlarge  well.  Time  exposures  with  any  pocket  camera 
are  chance  things  ; there  are  so  many  factors  in  the  case  : focus, 

and  length  of  exposure.  People  who  purchase  any  Kodak-type  of 
camera  should  be  extremely  particular  in  getting  a good  lens.  The 
average  fold-up  camera  of  the  cheapest  type  sold  by  a variety  of 
firms  is  not  always  provided  with  a good  or  suitable  lens.  Turn 
this  against  any  object  which  is  not  parallel  with  you  or  about 
your  own  height,  and  the  figure  is  distorted.  Say  you  are  photo- 
graphing a picturesque  beggar  lying  on  the  steps  of  a cathedral 
with  his  feet  towards  you  (or  his  head),  the  picture  recorded  by  a bad 
lens  will  present  an  extraordinary  creature  with  enormous  feet  or  enor- 
mous head,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  ill  effect,  however,  of  these  poor 
lenses  is  most  obvious  in  regard  to  high  buildings  or  vistas  of  architec- 
ture. Here  everything  converges  towards  the  top,  and  you  can  do 
absolutely  nothing  on  your  return  with  such  a crazy  picture. 

Therefore,  in  buying  any  snapshot  camera,  you  must  be  careful  to 
obtain  a really  good  lens,  even  if  you  have  to  pay  a little  extra. 

But  for  taking  deliberate,  useful,  scientific  pictures  of  objects  close  at 
hand  you  must  employ  a full-plate  camera  with  a steady  stand,  and  give 
a time  exposure.  Few  people  realise  as  regards  photography  in  the 
tropics  how  necessary  very  often  is  a time  exposure.  Say  you  are  in 
a forest.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a perfect  picture,  full  of  detail,  by  a 
snapshot.  It  may  be  that  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  is  necessary,  and 
even  more  in  the  dense  undergrowth. 

Needless  to  say,  no  leather  portmanteaux  (unless  it  be  a suit  case) 
or  wooden  boxes  are  now  taken  to  the  tropics,  as  they  are  usually  heavy 
or  unwieldy,  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  and  suffer  from  a 
damp  climate.  The  travelling  boxes  of  tin  are  so  well  known  now  that 
they  do  not  need  further  description.  They  should  be  made  of  a 
convenient  size  for  ships’  cabins  and  for  being  carried  on 
men’s  heads,  or  slung  as  loads  across  the  backs  of  mules, 
donkeys  or  camels.  The  under  side  of  these  tin  boxes  must 

be  made  very  strongly,  and  if  possible  be  reinforced  by  a thin 
false  bottom  of  wood,  so  that  if  carried  on  a man’s  head  there  is 
no  hollow  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Moreover,  the  half-inch  of 
wood  planking  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  often  enables  the  real  bottom 
to  rise  above  any  wet  that  may  be  lying  about  on  the  ground.  It  is, 
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however,  a mistake  (I  think)  to  make  the  boxes  air  tight.  It  only  means 
that  the  damp  gets  in  whilst  the  box  is  open  (or  is  in  the  substances 
packed),  and  when  the  lid  is  closed  this  moisture  ferments  and  does  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  the  things  inside  the  box. 

Another  mistake  is  to  have  them  japanned  black.  The  painting  or 
enamelling  of  the  boxes  should  be  wThite  or  light  grey,  or  even  red  ! 
Black  causes  them  to  become  baking  hot  under  the  sun’s  rays,  and  thus 
a great  deal  of  damage  is  done  to  their  contents. 

I reiterate  all  that  I have  written  in  past  times  in  abuse  of  flannel  as 
a material  to  be  worn  in  the  tropics.  Merino,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
excellent  material  for  underclothing  and  suits,  as  well  as  wool  mixed 
with  cotton  or  silk. 

I have  always  myself  much  disliked  pith  helmets.  I prefer  a large, 
thick  felt  hat  with  a considerable  brim,  which  is  sufficiently  stiff  to  turn 
up  or  down  to  shade  the  wearer’s  face,  or  to  allow  cool  air  free  access 
to  the  neck  or  brow,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  hat  should  be  heavy,  and 
all  should  have  ventilation  holes.  Personally,  I have  much  liked  the 
Sennet  straw  hats  supplied  to  the  Navy  (when  lined  with  flannel). 
A small  peaked  cap,  such  as  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  is  very 
handy  for  use  on  verandahs  or  on  the  decks  of  boats  (provided  there  is 
no  direct  exposure  to  the  sun).  People  often  catch  cold  in  the  tropics 
by  sitting  uncovered  in  the  cool  shade. 

A great-coat — large,  comfortable,  and  with  an  immense  collar — should 
never  be  omitted  from  the  tropical  outfit.  One  suffers  more  from  cold 
in  the  tropics  than  from  heat.  Also  a rain-coat  of  Inverness  shape 
should  invariably  be  taken. 

Knee-boots,  of  course,  are  uncomfortable  absurdities.  The  boot  for 
wear  in  the  tropics  should  be  stout  and  water-tight,  yet  pleasant  and 
comfortable  for  walking,  and  not  too  stiff.  Boots  should  be  taken  and 
not  shoes,  for  the  readiest  access  ol  the  poisonous  mosquito  to  the  human 
system  is  via  the  ankles.  This  part  of  the  body  should  be  the  very  last 
portion  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and  a single  pair  of  thick  socks  is  not 
enough  protection.  Knickerbockers  involving  stockings  or  putties  are 
a bore,  however  much  hypocritical  nonsense  may  be  written  on  the 
subject.  When  travelling  in  the  tropics,  especially  in  wild  countries, 
the  less  dressing  and  undressing  imposed  on  one  the  better.  And  I am 
sure  it  will  be  found  by  all  persons  who  do  not  fear  to  tell  the  truth, 
that  trousers — neither  too  tight  nor  too  loose — are  the  best  wear  for  the 
lower  extremities.  The  lower  part  of  the  trousers  must  not  be  too  wide, 
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because  they  should  easily  fold  under  the  gaiter  or  the  spat.  Yet  they 
should  not  be  too  short  or  fit  too  closely,  so  that  if  for  purposes  of  rest 
one  is  sitting  in  socks  and  slippers,  the  ends  of  the  trousers  cover  the 
ankles  and  keep  off  mosquitoes  or  other  insects. 

Boots  and  gaiters,  or  boots  and  spats,  are  the  most  comfortable  pro- 
tection to  the  feet  and  lower  leg.  When  the  traveller  gets  into  camp 
and  takes  off  his  wet  or  dusty  boots  to  ease  his  tired  feet,  and  replaces 
them  by  his  slippers  or  shoes,  he  must  be  sure  to  draw  up  his  socks  over 
the  ends  of  his  trousers.  In  this  way  he  will  baulk  the  mosquito,  the 
tick,  or  other  similar  pests — at  any  rate  for  a time.  Where  such  insects 
(or  the  sand  flies)  abound  it  is  best  to  go  to  bed  wearing  a pair  of  socks, 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  pyjamas  are  tucked.  As  a compromise 
between  gaiters  and  spats,  the  long  spats  that  are  worn  in  certain 
regiments  are  a very  convenient  form  of  wear.  On  the  whole,  I rather 
prefer  the  short  gaiters  (fitting  well  over  the  boots)  which  are  served  out 
to  the  Navy,  and  which  fasten  over  the  lower  end  of  the  trousers. 

I disbelieve  wholly  in  putties.  They  take  a long  time  and  are  very 
fidgetty  to  adjust,  they  easily  become  undone,  and  they  are  no  sufficient 
or  proper  protection  to  the  legs.  If  they  get  wet  (or  you  are  hot)  and 
remove  them  in  camp,  you  only  have  the  lower  leg  screened  from  insects 
by  a thin  stocking.  If  you  are  going  through  a nasty  kind  of  bush  or 
stubble,  the  putties  do  not  sufficiently  protect  the  sensitive  part  of  the 
legs  against  sharp  stakes,  stumps,  long  thorns,  or  snake  bites.  When 
they  get  wet  they  are  intolerable,  and  equally  intolerable  when  you  have 
become  hot  and  are  tingling  with  prickly  heat.  In  common  with  the 
Greek  classics,  knickerbockers  or  knee-breeches,  Highland  stockings 
that-won ’t-keep-up-even-with-garters,  chimney-pot  hats,  frock-coats, 
and  not  a few  other  fetishes,  they  are  a disagreeable  tyranny  of  fashion. 

Socks  should  be  of  merino.  Cotton  socks,  though  cool,  wear  out  very 
rapidly. 

One  or  more  white  umbrellas  fined  with  green  (with  a crook  handle) 
should  be  taken  on  any  journey  in  the  tropics.  You  need  not  use  them 
if  you  go  out  shooting,  or  if  you  are  induced  to  attend  a garden  party, 
but  during  much  of  one’s  stay  in  these  hot  regions  they  will  be  a boon, 
a blessing,  and  a preservative  of  health  or  an  alleviation  of  sickness. 
A rain-proof  cap  and  a good  serviceable  raincoat  with  an  Inverness 
cape  are  better  in  the  tropics  than  any  attempt  at  carrying  a silk  umbrella 
under  a heavy  rainfall. 

Remember  that  a large,  ample  great-coat  of  the  kind  I have  instanced 
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will  serve  as  a blanket  or  rug.  Such  a thing  is  invaluable  in  a time  of 
sickness  or  in  episodes  of  sea  travel. 

Provisions  are  nowadays  best  and  easiest  purchased  near  the  base  of 
one’s  tropical  journey,  but  a few  special  things  might  be  taken  from 
England  or  the  civilised  region  from  which  one  departs.  The  selection  is 
best  left  to  the  individual  fancy.  A small  medicine  chest  with  an  ample 
supply  of  good  quinine  should  certainly  be  obtained  before  one’s  departure 
and  taken  with  one  everywhere.  If  one  wishes  to  reduce  medicines  to 
a few  standard  remedies,  then  I should  select  sugar-coated  quinine 
tabloids  of  three  grains  each,  chlorodyne  (for  dysentery  and  diarrhoea), 
Cockle’s  pills,  Eno’s  fruit  salt  or  seidlitz  powders,  aspirin  for  headaches, 
phenacetin  for  reducing  temperature,  and  some  form  of  peppermint 
for  indigestion.  Sparklets,  and  the  bottles  for  using  them,  should 
certainly  be  taken.  They  are  a great  boon  in  dealing  with  flat  water, 
which  one  so  often  gets  in  the  tropics.  The  best  general  drink  in  the 
tropics  is  weak  tea , which  always  involves  the  preliminary  boiling  of  the 
water.  Alcohol  I still  believe  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  health.  The 
least  prejudicial  form  and  the  least  unwholesome  distilled  spirit  is  a gin 
cocktail,  taken  very  occasionally  44  if  the  flesh  is  very  weak.”  But  the 
safest  rule  is  no  alcohol  in  any  shape  or  form,  for  in  the  tropics  even  lager 
beer  (though  I succumb  every  now  and  again  to  the  temptation)  is  bad 
for  the  liver. 

Lastly,  heaps  of  books  should  be  taken  ; not  books  heavily  bound,  but 
all  that  can  be  obtained  in  cheap  editions  and  paper  covers.  Until  you 
are  travelling  in  the  tropics  you  do  not  appreciate  the  joys  of  reading. 
Sketching  materials  ought  not  to  be  omitted  even  by  those  who  photo- 
graph, as  some  information  can  only  be  obtained  and  recorded  in  that 
way.  My  own  sketching  materials  for  something  like  thirty-two  years 
have  always  been  supplied  to  me  by  Messrs.  Kemp  & Co.,  who  have 
long  since  made  a study  of  the  kind  of  paper,  water  colours,  etc.,  etc., 
required  to  stand  the  damp  and  heat  of  the  tropics. 


(To  be  continued .) 


The  Conquest  of  the  Nun  Kun« 

Peaks  and  Glaciers  of  Nun  Kun.  By  F.  Bullock  Workman.  18s.  net. 

Constable.  1909. 

This  is  the  record  of  a really  remarkable  mountaineering  expedition 
in  the  Nun  Kun  range.  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  select  band  of  climbers  in  the  mighty  congeries  of  ranges 
known  comprehensively  as  the  Himalayas,  but  in  her  conquest  of  the 
Nun  Kun  Peaks  she  has  surpassed  herself. 

The  record  is  readable,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  matter-of-fact  and 
business-like  style,  for  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  tells  a plain,  unvarnished 
tale  of  her  remarkable  experiences,  and  is  rather  inclined  to  disdain 
the  graces  of  the  literary  craftsman. 

As  the  more  interesting  episodes  of  this  remarkable  climb  have  already 
appeared  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  Travel  and  Exploration,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  review  the  book  at  great  length. 

Incidentally  we  learn  something  of  the  enormous  cost  of  this  kind  of 
mountain  exploration  in  Asia.  For  instance,  Mrs.  and  Dr.  Bullock 
Workman  started  from  Srinagar  with  a small  army  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  coolies,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  problem  of  food-supply  was 
a particularly  difficult  one.  It  was,  however,  partially  solved  by  wholesale 
desertion,  a batch  of  fifty  deserting  the  main  body  a few  days  after  the 
start.  Perhaps,  though,  this  is  rather  a hibernian  way  of  putting 
things,  as  it  appears  these  fifty  renegades  took  with  them  a considerable 
amount  of  the  supplies  belonging  to  the  coolies  who  remained  faithful 
to  their  leader  ! 

So  interesting  and  so  vividly  described  are  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman’s 
experiences,  that  the  reader  will  regret  that  the  actual  narrative  does  not 
occupy  a larger  portion  of  the  book.  Over  a quarter  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  a very  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  various  kinds  of  Nieve 
Penitente.  Though  this  scientific  disquisition  on  these  peculiar  snow 
formations  will  be  welcomed  by  scientists  and  geographers,  the  ordinary 
reader  would  certainly  prefer  to  have  a fuller  account  of  the  climbing 
episodes. 

Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  makes  some  remarks,  of  much  value  to  fellow 
members  of  her  craft,  on  the  mental  and  moral  effects  of  continuous 
climbing  in  high  latitudes.  It  seems  the  greatest  obstacle  to  success,  after 
a height  of  some  twenty  thousand  feet  are  attained,  in  addition,  of  course, 
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to  the  terribly  severe  Arctic  conditions  of  temperature,  are  mountain 
sickness  and  insomnia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  character  has  as  much  to 
do  with  the  attainment  of  great  heights,  as  endurance  and  physique. 
In  short,  to  succeed,  the  exercise  of  unusual  will  power  is  essential. 

We  have  hardly  left  ourselves  space  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
extraordinarily  good  illustrations.  We  cannot  remember  any  recent 
mountaineering  book  containing  so  large  a number  of  admirably  produced 
photographic  illustrations.  The  photographs  are  a veritable  triumph 
both  for  artist  and  block-maker.  Not  only  are  they  excellent  in  technique, 
but  they  show  a wonderful  grasp  of  that  power  of  the  translation  of 
colour  into  monochrome,  which  is  such  a pitfall  to  the  average  photo- 
grapher. The  snow  is  rendered  most  truthfully  and  is  full  of  soft  detail, 
and  there  is  none  of  that  harshness  that  is  so  often  seen  in  snow  pictures. 
Again,  we  must  congratulate  the  author  on  the  far  truer  rendering  of 
sky  than  is  usually  seen.  As  we  have  ventured  to  point  out  before,  the 
sky  should  never  be  represented  by  white  paper.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
of  these  illustrations  the  sky  has  been  rather  over-emphasised,  but  this 
has  probably  been  done  for  bringing  out  the  details  of  the  distant  peaks. 
Again,  there  is  no  sameness  about  these  pictures,  but  where  delicacy 
was  required  we  find  it,  and  where  strong  dark  and  light  was  the 
“ motive  ” of  the  picture,  it  has  been  brought  out. 

As  an  example  of  delicacy  in  handling,  the  panoramic  view  of 
“ Reservoir  of  Shafat  Glacier  ” is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
photographic  work  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

For  a grand  piece  of  composition  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  “ First 
View  of  Nun  Kun  from  the  Suru  Valley,”  where  all  the  lines  of  the  picture 
lead  up  to  the  snow-covered  peaks  in  the  distance  ; but  we  think  the 
colouring  of  this  picture  has  not  added  to  its  beauty,  rather  the  reverse. 
Although  colour,  when  well  applied,  is  a great  addition  to  a subject,  yet 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a great  deal  of  apparent  colour  effect  can 
be  shown  by  true  gradations  in  black  and  white,  and  it  is  a great  pity 
to  spoil  otherwise  beautiful  work  by  adding  colour  unless  the  artist  has 
some  real  power  in  this  direction. 

Nimrod  in  Paradise. 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Nyika.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  H.  Patterson,  D.S.O. 

7s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan  & Co.,  Ltd.  1909. 

This  thrilling  account  of  the  author’s  trials  and  adventures  in  the 
Nyika,  or  wilderness,  of  British  East  Africa,  and  its  game  reserves,  comes 
as  a fitting  sequel  to  The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsaro , in  which  he  described  so 
graphically  his  successes  against  the  insatiable  man-eating  Hons,  which 
created  so  much  havoc  during  the  construction  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 
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On  this  last  expedition  to  Equatoria,  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of 
a comfortable  railway  carriage  as  far  as  Nairobi,  free  from  apprehension. 
With  a sense  of  security  he  peered  out  of  the  carriage  window  on  the  star- 
lit night,  recalling  memories  of  tragic  deaths  and  narrow  escapes  which 
crowded  back  to  his  mind  with  startling  vividness,  as  the  well-known 
route  through  the  valley  of  the  Tsaro  gradually  unfolded  itself  before  him. 
No  country  in  the  world  can  compare  with  this  colony  (six  times  larger 
than  the  Mother  Country)  from  a sportsman’s  point  of  view,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  virgin  hunting-grounds  unsurpassed  on  earth  for  the  variety 
of  their  wild  fauna,  and  practically  unknown  to  any  but  the  most  intrepid 
of  hunters.  The  hardships  on  “ safari  ” through  this  wild  region  are 
many,  but  they  are  fully  compensated  for  by  the  splendid  sport  to  be 
obtained  there.  Elephant,  rhinoceros,  lion,  giraffe,  buffalo,  eland,  and 
many  varieties  of  antelope  in  vast  herds,  even  the  bongo,  are  all  to  be 
found  in  this  sportsman’s  paradise.  The  author  and  his  companions 
had  many  adventures  with  herds  of  elephants,  and  they  were  on  several 
occasions  within  an  ace  of  being  trampled  under  foot  by  them. 

A charging  rhinoceros  is  not  a pleasant  beast,  as  there  is  no  time  for 
apologies  ; but  the  gallant  Colonel  was  even  chased  and  pursued  most 
persistently  by  a vicious  old  male  for  some  considerable  distance,  and 
only  escaped  through  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  “ Alladin,”  a beautiful 
white  Arab,  fleet-footed  as  a gazelle,  afterwards,  alas  ! doomed  to  meet 
his  fate  from  the  tusk  of  an  infuriated  elephant. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  rare  encounters  must  have  been  what 
is  termed  a “ Rhino  Concert.”  It  took  place  about  midnight  at  a 
waterhole  some  two  hundred  yards  away  from  the  encampment,  when 
the  author,  attracted  by  the  terrific  din  coming  from  that  direction, 
and  fully  convinced  that  the  uproar  arose  from  at  least  a score  of  elephants, 
trumpeting  in  concert,  stalked  the  position,  and  beheld  the  weirdest  sight 
of  his  life.  No  fewer  than  sixteen  rhinos  were  gathered  together  close  by, 
the  furthest  not  thirty  yards  away,  all  roaring  at  each  other,  and 
struggling  and  fighting  in  their  efforts  to  get  at  the  waterhole.  One, 
who  was  evidently  a bully,  took  up  his  position  stolidly,  and  would  not 
budge  an  inch.  Then  a second  came  and  stood  opposite  to  him,  and 
proceeded  to  give  him  a piece  of  his  mind.  The  bully,  of  course,  answered 
back,  and  there  they  both  stood  for  quite  a long  time,  with  their  mouths 
wide  open,  roaring  bad  rhino  language  at  each  other  for  all  they  were 
worth.  The  others,  who  were  waiting  for  their  turn  to  have  a drink, 
joined  in  the  discordant  chorus  from  time  to  time.  After  about  two 
hours  they  had  all  satisfied  their  thirst  and  disappeared  in  different 
directions.  The  author  could  have  picked  off  half  a dozen  of  them  with 
his  rifle,  but  finding  them  more  interesting  alive  than  dead  he  very  con- 
siderately refrained  from  disturbing  the  entertainment. 
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Th©  party  came  across  that  little  fiend  of  a bird,  the  honey-guide 
(indicator),  and  halted  the  safari  to  test  its  powers.  The  little  thing, 
barely  the  size  of  a wren,  twittered  and  chirruped  and  fluttered  along 
from  one  bush  to  another,  looking  round  pertly  all  the  time  to  see  if  they 
were  following.  In  this  way  it  led  them  for  a quarter  cf  a mile  until  it 
came  to  a dead  stop  on  a tree,  and  remained  motionless.  In  a few  seconds 
they  discovered  a tiny  hole  in  a tree  where  bees  were  passing  in  and  out, 
and  after  making  an  opening  wide  enough  to  admit  a hand,  delicious 
honey  was  produced,  and  the  bird  was  left  a share  of  the  spoil,  not  to 
mention  the  bee  grubs,  which  he  was  really  after.  This  little  bird  almost 
invariably  leads  to  honey,  but  it  has  been  known  to  lead  to  a snake,  and 
the  natives  assert  that  it  sometimes  deceives  the  sportsman  intentionally, 
and  when  refused  its  due  share  will  lead  up  to  a sleeping  lion  or  rhino  in 
revenge  ! In  any  case,  it  is  an  arch  spoil-sport.  Its  chief  object  in  life 
seems  to  be  to  warn  the  animal  creation  of  the  approach  of  the  hunter, 
and  the  most  exasperating  thing  is  that  the  latter  is  powerless  to  stop 
it,  without  making  known  his  presence  to  the  quarry. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  pluck  and  endurance  of  the  fair  sex  that  a lady 
was  able  to  accompany  the  party  throughout  and  to  do  her  fair  share, 
nay,  even  more,  in  laying  low  these  fierce  beasts,  often  under  most  trying 
circumstances,  when  cool  judgment,  prompt  action,  and  a steady  aim 
were  the  sole  chances  of  self-preservation. 

The  book  is  alive  with  thrills  and  “ near  things  ” from  start  to  finish, 
and  although  the  adventures  are  related  quietly,  without  any  attempt 
at  heightening  the  effect,  they  are  eminently  vivid  and  convincing. 

L.  0.  B. 

The  Englishwoman* s Year  Book  and  Directory.  1910.  Adam  and  Charles 
Black.  London. 

The  twenty-ninth  issue  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Year  Book  is  a 
comprehensive  and  most  useful  work,  which  will  be  found  interesting,  not 
only  to  the  class  to  whom  it  is  particularly  supposed  to  appeal,  but  also 
to  the  general  public.  This  edition,  like  former  ones,  can  be  described 
as  a veritable  mine  of  information,  to  which  has  been  added  much  new 
matter  in  the  shape  of  articles  on  Deferred  Annuities,  Research  Work, 
Aviation,  etc.,  while  the  Science  and  Art  sections  have  been  greatly 
enlarged.  An  entirely  new  feature  will  find  favour  with  lovers  of  music, 
namely,  a portion  devoted  to  that  art,  edited  by  Mme.  Matthaei.  If 
anything  were  wanting  at  the  present  time,  to  show  the  enormous  advance 
made  by  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  will  be  found  clearly  set 
down  in  the  pages  of  this  admirably  arranged  work. 
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Geography  in  the  1910  Annuals. 

For  a quarter  of  a century  at  least  Whitaker's  Almanac  (Whitaker 
and  Co.  2s.  6d.)  has  attained  the  rare  distinction  of  becoming  not  only 
a household  word,  but  a common  noun.  Whitaker  now  connotes  an 
almanac,  just  as  much  as  a Bradshaw  does  a railway  time  table,  or 
a Kodak,  a hand-camera.  But  although  Whitaker  has  attained  this 
unique  position  amongst  books  of  reference,  yet  even  Whitaker  exceeds 
its  powers  and  privileges  when  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  functions  of 
a “ king-maker,”  or,  rather,  empire-maker  ! For  many  years  past 
Whitaker  has  wilfully  shorn  the  Empire  of  Morocco  of  part  of 
its  territories  and  handed  over  the  town  of  Tetuan,  an  integral 
portion  of  His  Sheriffian  Majesty’s  dominions,  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
Indeed,  as  Whitaker  is  a semi-official  publication,  this  might  almost  be 
construed  as  an  “ unfriendly  act  ” to  a friendly  power  ! 

Great  improvement  is  seen  in  the  1910  edition  of  the  Literary  Year 
Book  (Rout ledge  & Sons.  6s.),  and  Mr.  Basil  Stewart,  the  Editor, 
can  certainly  claim  with  justice  that  his  annual  is  the  Wh  'taker  of  the 
literary  world.  The  list  of  authors,  the  chief  feature  of  the  book,  seems 
accurate  and  fairly  comprehensive,  though  in  the  department  of  travel, 
exploration  and  geographical  research  we  note  the  omission  of  several 
names.  For  instance,  in  the  classified  index  under  the  head  of  “ Travel 
and  Exploration,”  we  do  not  find  the  names  included  of  such  well-known 
writers  or  travellers  as  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman,  Lord  Hindlip,  Lord 
Ronaldshay,  Douglas  Sladen,  Mrs.  Maud  Holbach,  Mrs.  Annette  Meakin, 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Leblond,  Miss  Edith  Durham,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  Waterfield, 
to  mention  only  a few  that  occur  to  us  at  the  moment. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  about  Who's  Who  (A.  & C.  Black. 
10s.  net).  Certainly  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  many  well-known  workers 
in  the  field  of  geography  or  travellers  of  note,  who  are  not  enshrined 
in  the  pages  of  this  popular  L bro  d'Oro.  But  the  great  annual  expansion 
of  this  book  suggests  rather  an  obvious  criticism.  Surely  the  editor 
might  have  exercised  some  discrimination  in  the  amount  of  space 
allotted  to  the  twenty-three  thousand  people  of  more  or  less  note.  The 
invidiousness  of  the  task  might  be  minimised  by  simply  laying  down  the 
rule  that,  say,  only  six  works  of  authors  should  be  mentioned.  If  this 
rule  were  carried  out  strictly,  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  this  indispensable 
work  of  reference  would  be  considerably  reduced. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  annual  books  of  reference  are  better  adapted  for 
consecutive  reading  than  Hazell's  Annual  (Hazell,  Watson  & Viney. 
3s.  6d.  net).  The  1910  edition  contains  a notable  article  of  great 
importance  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who  deals  with  the  burning  question 
of  the  coloured  race  problem  of  the  empire,  a subject  which  it  may  be 
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parenthetically  observed ; he  has  recently  treated  more  exhaustively  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  There  is  one  new  feature, 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  altogether  welcomed  by  the  innumerable 
friends,  this  annual  has  made  in  the  quarter  of  a century  of  its  existence, 
and  that  is,  the  new  arrangements  of  the  contents,  which  is  confusing, 
not  to  say  exasperating.  We  much  prefer  the  old  arrangement.  For 
instance,  “Imperial  Defence”  is  sandwiched  between  the  “Navy”  and 
“ Emigration.”  On  the  other  hand  the  former  pedantic  classification  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  under  the  heading  of  “ Sessions  ” has  been  abandoned. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  hold  over  reviews  of 
several  interesting  Travel  Books  till  next  month.  Among  them  are 
Egypt , by  Pierre  Loti ; The  New  North , by  Miss  Agnes  Deans  Cameron  ; 
With  Mulai  Hafid  at  Fez , by  Lawrence  Harris  ; Nel  Darien  E Nell\ 
Ecuador , by  Dr.  E.  Festa ; Macmillan's  Guide  to  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  ; 
and  Labrador , by  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 


The  Travel  Book  of  the  Year  Competition,  1909 . 

This  literary  Plebiscite  has  resulted  in  the  three  following  books  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll  : — 

1.  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic.  By  Sir  E.  H.  Shackleton. 

Heinemann.  1909.  (43  Votes.) 

2.  Autobiography  of  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley.  By  Lady  Stanley. 

Sampson  Low.  1909.  (19  Votes.) 

3.  Kashmir.  By  Sir  Francis  Younghusband.  A.  and  C.  Black. 

1909.  (18  Votes.) 

No  less  than  six  competitors  chose  these  three  books,  but  only  two  of 
these  placed  them  in  the  correct  order  of  merit,  according  to  the 
plebiscite. 

The  First  Prize  of  £2  2s.  has  therefore  been  halved  between — 

The  Bev.  Herbert  Ball,  Ferndown,  near  Wimborne,  Dorset  ; and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Paige,  11,  Hawes  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 

The  Second  Prize  of  £1  Is.  has  also  been  won  by  two  competitors — 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Drake,  Monnaie  de  Haut,  Guernsey  ; and 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Picton-Warlow,  Ewenny  Priory,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

The  Third  Prize  (a  year’s  subscription)  has  been  won  by — 

Mr.  R.  Picton-Warlow,  Ewenny  Priory,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Other  books  which  frequently  appear  in  the  lists  are  Ruwenzori , The 
People  of  the  Polar  North , Across  Papua , Three  Years  in  Tibet , Three 
Voyages  of  a Naturalist , and  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Afghan  Frontier. 


Exploration  in  North-West  China. 

An  exploring  expedition  under 
Lieutenant  Clark,  late  of  the  United 
States  Army,  recently  returned  from 
a nine  months’  journey  in  Shensi, 
Shansi  and  Kansu,  the  three 
northernmost  provinces  of  Western 
China.  The  expedition  surveyed 
a tract  of  country  ten  miles  wide  and 
a thousand  miles  long  It  deter- 
mined the  geographical  position  of 
a dozen  cities  and  secured  many 
zoological  specimens,  some  of  which 
are  new  to  science.  It  had  been 
intended  to  explore  the  mountains 
on  the  Chino-Tibetan  frontier,  but 
this  plan  was  abandoned  after  the 
murder  at  Lanchow  of  Mr.  Hazrah 
Ali,  an  Indian  surveyor,  who  was 
one  of  the  party.  The  explorers 
therefore  worked  in  the  “ Loess  ” 
country.  The  remarkable  formation 
known  as  Loess,  though  found  in 
a modified  form  in  Russia,  Afghani- 
stan and  North  America,  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  China,  and  in 
China  is  only  found  in  the  huge  tract 
of  country  drained  by  the  River 
Hoang-Ho.  It  is  intensely  interesting 
to  geologists, and  highly  exasperating 
to  travellers.  It  is  composed  of 
dust  blown  from  the  Gobi  desert 
that  has  settled  on  the  surface  of 
the  land,  covering  all  inequalities 
(as  snow  would),  sometimes  to  a 
depth  of  one  thousand  feet,  and, 
becoming  moistened  by  rain,  has 
turned  into  exceedingly  fertile  soil. 


Unlike  ordinary  soil,  Loess  does  not 
wash  away  down  hill  gradually  with 
a more  or  less  regular  slope,  but 
breaks  into  abrupt  vertical  steps. 
Rivers  in  this  country,  therefore,  flow 
not  between  gentle  slopes  but 
between  precipitous  cliffs.  Hills 
rise  above  rivers  in  a series  of  terraces, 
paths  from  one  to  another  of  which 
are  almost  entirely  non-existent  or 
artificially  made.  The  result  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  travel  in  a straight 
line.  Travellers  who  miss  the  track 
may  hunt  for  hours  on  top  of  a 
terrace  before  finding  a way  down, 
or  may  wander  for  hours  at  the 
bottom  of  a gorge  before  finding  an 
outlet.  Captain  Dickson’s  caravan 
consisted  of  forty  mules  and  twelve 
drivers.  As  for  many  days  journey, 
the  path  was  interrupted  every  few 
hundred  yards  by  precipitous  ascents 
or  descents  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  the 
exasperating  nature  of  the  journey 
may  be  imagined.  The  houses  of  the 
poorer  natives,  throughout  the  dis- 
trict traversed,  were  chambers 
hollowed  out  of  the  perpendicular 
cliffs. 

Under  which  King  ? 

An  International  Commission  will 
shortly  meet  at  Christiania,  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  recognising 
Spitzbergen  as  an  independent  State. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  certain 
Norwegian  journals  have  recently 
given  expression  to  a desire  that 
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Norway  should  annex  the  island, 
and  although  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment has  never  had  any  intention 
of  claiming  the  territory  as  her  own, 
Swedish  scientists  are  anxious  that  it 
should  not  fall  into  other  hands.  At 
present  the  island  belongs  to  no  one. 
In  1871,  on  account  of  Swedish  com- 
mercial interests,  the  Swedish-Nor- 
wegian  Government  desired  to  annex 
Spitzbergen  to  Scandinavia.  The 
project,  however,  was  opposed  by 
Russia,  and  Spitzbergen  remained 
neutral  territory.  Since  then  the 
island  has  grown  in  importance. 
Although  the  whaling  industry  has 
declined,  owing  to  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  whales,  the  discovery  by 
Swedish  prospectors  of  coal  has 
created  a possibility  that  Spitzbergen 
may  become  commercially  important. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  coal 
could  be  worked  profitably,  because 
miners  in  such  an  inhospitable 
climate  would  expect  high  wages, 
and  the  transport  of  the  coal  would  be 
expensive  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
ships  that  carried  it  away  would  have 
to  go  to  Spitzbergen  in  ballast  for 
lack  of  cargoes.  The  island  belongs 
by  right  of  discovery  to  Holland,  but 
Holland  has  shown  no  desire  to 
possess  it.  Of  the  nations  whose 
members  have  helped  to  exploit  the 
island,  the  British  and  the  Russians 
come  first,  and  the  Norwegians  last. 
The  Swedes  claim  that  they  have 
the  best  right  to  Spitzbergen  on 
account  of  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made  in  conducting  the  scientific 
exploration  of  the  island,  and  it  is 
purely  on  scientific  grounds  that 
they  wish  it  not  to  fall  into  other 


hands.  Meanwhile  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  some  form  of  government 
in  the  island  for  the  sake  of  regulating 
its  industries,  existing  and  prospec- 
tive, and  of  protecting  private 
property.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  see  it 
annexed  by  a rival  power,  the  Swedes 
wish  Spitzbergen  to  be  recognised  as 
an  independent  State. 

A South  Seas  Utopia. 

A very  interesting  account  is  to 
be  found  in  a White  Paper  just  issued, 
describing  a visit  of  the  Assistant  to 
the  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Pacific  recently  paid  to  the  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  islands.  Certainly  his 
report  seems  to  show  that  these 
islands  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
a Pacific  Utopia.  The  admirable 
character  of  the  Ellice  islander,  Mr. 
Mahaffy  points  out,  is  shown  by 
the  almost  total  absence  of  crime 
in  these  rarely  visited  islands,  and 
for  this  characteristic  of  the  people 
less  credit,  he  says,  has  been  given 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  to  its  Samoan  teachers  than  they 
have  deserved.  We  learn,  however, 
incidentally  that  life  in  these 
Arcadian  islands  has  some  dis- 
advantages, while  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  the  sartorial  develop- 
ment of  the  islanders  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly deprecated.  It  seems  that 
clothes  of  shocking  shape  and 
atrocious  colour  have  almost  re- 
placed the  picturesque  kind  of  kilt 
made  of  leaves,  while  native  arts 
and  crafts  have  rapidly  declined. 
These  islands  were  annexed  by 
Great  Britain  in  1892,  and  the  results 
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have  been  succinctly  summarised 
as  follows  : “ Wars  have  ceased  ; 

the  islands  are  kept  in  perfect  order  ; 
extreme  poverty  is  almost  unknown  ; 
every  man  is  secure  in  the  possession 
of  his  pieces  of  land  ; taxes  are  light 
and  arouse  no  complaints  ; the 
native  police  are  efficient  and  the 
native  officials  admirably  honest ; 
the  houses  are  good,  the  roads  clean, 
and  hospitals  have  been  established.” 


A Trans  - African  Race : Advice  to 

Competitors. 

The  German  army  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Paul  Graetz,  who  crossed 
Africa  last  year  in  a motor  car,  has 
suggested  a go-as-you-please  race 
across  the  same  continent.  Com- 
petitors are  to  start  somewhere  on 
the  east  coast,  but  not  south  of 
20°  S.,  and  finish  somewhere  in 
German  South-West  Africa.  They 
may  use  any  form  of  locomotion 
from  aeroplanes  to  bicycles,  from 
motor  cars  to  their  own  feet,  the  use 
of  railways  alone  being  barred.  We 
would  suggest  to  readers  who  may 
think  of  entering  for  the  race,  that 
since  Lieutenant  Graetz  forgot  to 
bar  steamers,  they  might  start  from 
Chinde  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  and 
sneak  three  hundred  miles  by  taking 
a river  steamer  up  the  Zambesi 
River  to  Tete  ! The  race  is  to  start 
on  March  1st,  a time  when  there  will 
be  sufficient  water  in  the  river  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  an  unwelcome 
halt  on  a sandbank.  If  the  captain 
and  the  engineer  of  the  steamer  were 
approached  in  the  right  spirit,  they 
might  land  the  competitor  in  Tete  in 


about  three  days.  From  Tete  he 
should  strike  southwards  up  the 
valley  of  the  Ruenya  River,  where 
he  would  see  as  fine  scenery  as  any 
in  Africa,  as  far  as  Inyanga  or 
Matokos  in  Mashonaland.  For  this 
part  of  the  journey,  since  there  are 
no  roads  broader  than  the  native 
paths,  and  horses  would  be  liable 
to  be  bitten  by  tsetse-fly,  he  should 
use  his  aeroplane  or,  better  still,  be 
carried  in  a hammock  by  trained 
maxeleiros  from  the  Portuguese 
settlement,  who  might  be  induced 
to  attain  a pace  of  nearly  forty  miles 
a day  if  there  were  enough  of  them 
to  make  the  labour  light.  From 
Inyanga  or  Motokos  the  competitor 
could  use  his  motor-car,  and  since 
a motor  travels  faster  on  a road — 
even  a Rhodesian  road — than  across 
country,  he  should  steer  south-west 
rather  than  due  wTest,  go  as  far  as 
roads  will  carry  him,  and  finish  the 
journey  on  horseback. 

Quiet  Life  in  Kurdistan. 

There  is  a standing  joke  in  New 
South  Wales  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
“ selection  ” areas  a hard-worked 
farmer’s  wife  may  often  be  seen 
running  out  of  doors,  crying,  “ Chase 
the  ducks  home,  Mary.  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  fowls,  Tommy.  Here’s 
a sundowner  coming.”  Villagers  in 
Kurdistan,  according  to  Captain 
Bertram  Dickson,  who  lectured 
recently  before  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  take  much  the  same 
precautions  when  the  nomad  pastoral 
tribes  migrate  to  the  hills  after 
wintering  in  the  plains.  “It  is  an 
anxious  time  for  everyone,  this 
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passage  of  the  nomads,”  said  Captain 
Dickson.  “ The  villagers  will  remain 
in  their  houses  with  doors  bolted. 
The  men,  armed  and  ready,  hang 
round  the  houses,  and  at  strategic 
points  ; everyone  is  nervous  and 
suspicious,  and  a lot  of  promiscuous 
and  intermittent  firing  occurs.”  The 
nomads  take  everything  they  possess 
on  the  march.  Tents,  sacks  of  corn, 
etc.,  are  packed  on  horses  and  oxen. 
Women  carry  huge  bundles  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  such  as  cradles, 
samovars,  weaving  and  spinning 
gear,  skin-churns,  etc.  The  boys 
drive  the  flocks  of  sheep  that  belong 
to  the  party,  and  the  whole  convoy 
is  guarded  by  men  armed  to  the 
teeth, and  carrying  all  their  cartridges 
on  their  persons.  Life  must  be 
singularly  free  from  monotony  in 
Kurdistan. 

Across  the  Central  Sudan. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  part 
of  Africa  than  that  which  lies  along 
the  southern  fringe  of  the  Sahara, 
from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile.  It  is 
interesting  to  the  geographer  because 
it  is  the  least  known  part  of  the 
continent.  It  has  only  recently, 
and  as  yet  only  partially,  come  under 
European  overlordship.  Here  the 
Arab  slave-trade  has  made  its  last 
stand,  and  though  English  and 
French  officials,  in  their  respective 
territories,  wage  determined  war 
against  the  gruesome  traffic,  slave 
caravans  still  start  from  this  part 
of  Africa  for  the  long  and  terrible 
journey  across  the  Sahara,  as  they 
did  probably  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy. 
To  the  ethnologist  also  this  region 


is  of  intense  interest.  For  hundreds 
of  years  it  has  been  occupied  by 
barbaric  states,  Mohammedan  and 
pagan,  far  more  highly  organised 
than  the  savage  kingdoms  of  purely 
pagan  Africa,  but  less  civilised  than 
the  Mohammedan  states  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Sahara.  Its  motley 
population  includes  Arabs,  Nilotic 
negroes  and  men  of  Hamitic  and 
Bantu  stock,  many  of  whom  a dozen 
years  ago  fought  under  the  banner 
of  the  Khalifa  with  weapons  similar 
in  type  to  those  used  by  the  forces 
of  Saladin  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades. 
This  region  has  recently  been 
traversed  by  Dr.  Kumm,  the  head 
of  the  Sudan  United  Mission.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1908  he  was  engaged 
in  establishing  mission  stations  where 
Nigeria  borders  on  the  Central  Sudan. 
Having  accomplished  this  work,  he 
determined,  instead  of  returning 
home  by  way  of  the  Niger,  to  push 
eastwards  to  the  Nile.  His  journey, 
though  of  the  greatest  interest,  was, 
in  its  latter  stages  at  any  rate,  what 
Mr.  Mantalini  would  have  described 
as  “ demmed  unpleasant,”  for  the 
last  few  hundred  miles  was  through 
the  dreaded  “ sudd  ” country  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  among  the  vast  dreary 
marshes  where  only  mosquitoes  seem 
to  thrive.  The  principal  object  of 
Dr.  Kumm’s  journey  was  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  extension  of 
Islam,  and  for  this  purpose  he  even 
visited  the  leaders  of  the  Senussi 
sect,  whose  object  is  to  advance 
the  political  influence  of  Moham- 
medanism. Considering  that  he 
could  hardly  have  been  a persona 
grata  to  slave-raiders  and  fanatical 
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Mohammedans,  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  Dr.  Kumm  succeeded 
in  his  courageous  mission. 

The  New  Expedition  to  Lake  Chad. 

Among  the  fast  decreasing  areas 
of  Africa  in  which  explorers  can  still 
do  pioneer  work  none  offers  a more 
promising  field  than  the  belt  of 
fertile  land  that  borders  the  south  of 
the  Sahara  from  Timbuktu  to  the 
Nile.  In  the  centre  of  this  region 
Lake  Chad,  the  Libya  Palus  of 
Ptolemy,  especially  invites  geogra- 
phical and  scientific  research.  Some 
sixty  years  ago  Livingstone  called 
the  attention  of  the  scientific  world 
to  the  fact  that  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  South  Africa  were  gradually  dry- 
ing up.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
that  part  of  North  Central  Africa  of 
which  Lake  Chad  is  the  centre  is  also 
drying  up.  The  volume  of  the  water 
in  the  lake,  however,  fluctuates 
greatly,  and  it  is  believed  by  others 
that  the  lake  is  subject  to  a regular 
cycle  of  changes,  its  diminution 
during  a period  of  years  being  com- 
pensated in  due  course  by  a corre- 
sponding period  of  expansion.  In 
the  hope  of  throwing  fight  on  this 
and  other  scientific  problems,  Mr. 
G.  K.  Knight  is  organising  an  expedi- 
tion which  will  devote  a year  to  work 
on  and  around  the  lake.  The  staff 
of  the  expedition  will  include  a 
geologist,  a mineralogist,  a zoologist, 
and  a botanist. 

Sir  William  Willcocks  and  the  Euphrates 
Railway. 

Sir  William  Willcocks,  in  his  report 
to  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Public 
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Works,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
construction  of  a railway  from 
Baghdad,  via  Damascus  (or  via 
Homs),  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
proposed  railway  would  start  from 
Baghdad,  cross  the  Euphrates  at 
Feludia,  and  follow  the  valley  to 
Hit.  At  Hit  the  fine  would  enter 
the  Euphrates  valley  and  traverse 
the  flat  desert  in  a straight  fine  to 
El  Kaim.  near  Abu  Kemal,  the 
northern  limit  of  the  cataracts. 
From  El  Kaim  to  Der  Zor  the 
Euphrates  has  no  cataracts,  and  the 
River  Kaabur,  which  joins  the 
Euphrates  at  Mayadin  (the  ancient 
Rehoboth)  is,  like  the  Euphrates  at 
Mayadin,  navigable  during  the 
whole  year.  These  parts  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Kaabur  could  be 
extensively  developed,  and  all  their 
products  transported  to  El  Kaim 
by  boat  and  thence  by  rail.  From 
El  Kaim  the  railway  would  proceed 
to  Tadmor  (Palmyra),  and  follow 
the  old  trade  route  over  a flat  desert 
supplied  with  water.  From  Palmyra 
the  fine  would  go  either  to  Homs  or 
Damascus.  The  total  length  of  the 
railway  from  Baghdad  to  Damascus 
is  estimated  at  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  the  cost  of  construction 
at  £2,200,000. 

The  Gambos  Natives. 

The  lecture  which  Professor 
Pearson,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  South  African  College,  Cape 
Town  (who  was  attached  to  the 
Percy  Sladen  Expedition  of  1908-9), 
gave  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  on  the  11th  of  last  month, 
though  mainly  dealing  with  the 
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flora  of  this  unknown  region  of 
South-West  Africa,  was  of  consider- 
able geographical  interest.  Mr. 
Pearson  described  very  vividly  the 
customs  and  characteristics  of  a 
little-known  tribe,  the  Gambos,  who 
occupy  a tract  west  of  the  Cunene 
river.  They  are,  he  said,  a simple 
people,  shy,  but  easy  to  deal  with 
when  they  are  properly  treated. 
Many  of  them  show  a distinctly 
Egyptian  cast  of  countenance.  They 
are  small  of  stature,  and  both  men 
and  women  present  all  the  appear- 
ances of  advanced  age  while  they  are 
yet  young  in  years.  The  dress,  both 
of  men  and  women,  consists  of  a short 
petticoat  depending  from  a waist- 
band, but  European  clothes  are 
eagerly  adopted  as  opportunity 
arises.  Men  and  married  women 
adopt  a remarkable  style  of  hair- 
dressing. The  hair  is  incorporated  in 
a thick  mass  having  the  consistency 
of  fresh  putty  ; this  substance  is 
composed  of  clay,  ox-fat,  an  oil 
obtained  from  a seed,  and  a red 
vegetable  colouring  matter.  The 
form  of  the  mass  varies  considerably, 
being  usually  more  complex  in  the 
case  of  women,  but  whatever  its 
form  it  always  projects  over  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  so  undoubtedly 
affords  some  protection  against  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Exploring  Notes. 

The  work  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway  goes  steadily  forward.  Last 
month  we  recorded  the  extension  of 
the  southern  portion  as  far  as  the 
Congo  frontier,  which  it  has  since 
crossed.  The  northern  portion  has 
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now  reached  Wad  Medani,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of 
Khartoum. 

The  highest  honour  which  can  be 
given  by  the  German  Geographical 
Society,  the  Nachtigall  Gold  Medal, 
has  been  awarded  to  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton.  Only  seven  other 
famous  explorers  have  been  awarded 
this  medal : — Sweinfurth,  Bernhardt, 
Otto  Sverdrup,  Von  Drygalski,  Duke 
of  the  Abruzzi,  Amundsen,  and 
Captain  R.  F.  Scott,  R.N. 

It  is  said  that  Commander  Peary 
has  been  paid  by  the  proprietors  of 
Hampton's  Magazine  no  less  than 
£10,000  for  the  serial  rights  of  his 
account  of  his  polar  expedition. 
If  the  length  of  the  narrative  were 
stated  it  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  this  sum  with  the  £2,000 
paid  to  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  by 
Pearson's  Magazine  for  all  rights  in 
the  three  articles  describing  his 
Antarctic  experiences.  The  narrative 
appears  simultaneously  in  Nash's 
Magazine , and  begins  in  the  current 
issue  (February).  It  is  stated  that 
£11,800  was  paid  for  the  serial 
rights. 

Politically  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
North  Pole  will  long  remain  a 
geographical  expression.  It  seems, 
however,  that  ecclesiastically  it  is 
situated  in  the  diocese  of  Moosonee 
(practically  the  diocese  of  Hudson’s 
Bay)  ! 

A pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  of  Greenland 
scenery  by  the  two  Danish  artists, 
Messrs.  Bertelsen  and  Frijz,  at  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society’s  offices. 
These  two  artist-explorers  accom- 
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panied  the  ill-fated  expedition  of 
Captain  Mylius  Erichsen  to  Green- 
land, in  which  many  important 
geographical  problems  connected 
with  this  almost  unknown  Arctic 
island — for  they  proved  that  this 
country  was  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  sea — were  solved.  Readers  will 
remember  that  a very  interesting 
account  of  this  expedition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  January,  1909,  number 
of  Travel  and  Exploration. 

The  Peary  Arctic  Club  of  New 
York  have  offered  to  present  one  of 
the  two  sledges  in  which  the  famous 
explorer  journeyed  to  the  North 
Pole  to  the  British  Museum.  The 
gift  will  probably  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  has  arranged  to 
lecture  before  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  Society  at  Edinburgh 


on  the  27th  January  on  his  “ Geo- 
graphical-and-Archaeological  Explo- 
rations in  Central  Asia.”  He  will  be 
followed  on  the  31st  by  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton,  who  will  lecture  at  the 
Aberdeen  centre  on  “ Nearest  the 
South  Pole.” 

The  death  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  is  of  distinct  geographical 
significance,  in  that  the  Lado  Enclave 
now  comes  under  British  control. 

Messrs.  Hachette,  of  Paris,  have 
not  been  long  in  bringing  out  French 
translations  of  the  two  most  impor- 
tant travel  books  published  in  1909. 
They  bear  the  respective  titles,  An 
Cceur  de  V Antarctique  and  Le  Tibet 
Devoile.  Many  readers  will  probably 
think  “ Tibet  Unveiled  ” a better 
title  than  the  original  one. 


The  Rise  of  Continental  Golf. 

The  last  year  has  seen  many 
additions  to  Continental  golf-links. 
As  might  be  supposed,  France  still 
ranks  first  of  the  Continental  golfing 
countries  with  thirty-two  golf- 
courses.  Switzerland  has  fourteen, 
and  Germany  thirteen.  Then  there 
is  a considerable  drop,  with  Italy 
boasting  only  half  a dozen,  Holland 
five,  and  Belgium  four.  Great 
Britain,  by  the  way,  offers  golfers 
no  less  than  two  thousand  courses, 
and  this  does  not  include  the 
numerous  British  colonial  links,  for, 
as  is  well  known,  golf,  like  cricket, 
follows  the  flag.  As  to  the  character 
of  Continental  golf-links,  as  a rule 
they  depend  on  adventitious  aids 
for  the  bunkers,  there  being  very 
few  natural  hazards.  Even  the 
natural  bunkers  that  do  exist  are 
often  objectionable  from  a golfing 
point  of  view,  while  the  artificial 
character  of  the  French  bunker  is 
shown  rather  significantly  by  the 
French  equivalent,  banquette.  For 
instance,  the  much-dreaded  chasm 
at  Biarritz  has  been  discontinued, 
and  the  ditches  at  the  Costebelle 
links  near  Hyeres  have  been  filled  up, 
to  give  only  two  instances.  In  the 
early  days  of  golf  in  Italy  any 
natural  obstacle  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  a natural  bunker  sent 
by  Providence!  Such,  for  instance 
were  the  ploughed  field  and  vine- 


yards of  the  original  Varese  course. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  French 
bunker  is  little  more  than  a trench 
filled  with  sand  and  banked  up  on 
the  further  side. 

Highway  Robbery  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

At  the  “ Travel  Dinner  ” — as  the 
function  was  quaintly  termed — given 
by  the  Lyceum  Club  last  month, 
Colonel  C.  R.  Conder,  a well-known 
archaeologist,  made  a particularly 
interesting  speech.  He  told  many 
amusing  stories  from  his  wide  travel 
experiences  in  Palestine.  Perhaps 
the  best  was  that  of  an  ingenuous 
English  tourist,  who,  on  a visit  to 
Jerusalem,  took  a stroll  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  : — “ He  was  followed  by 
a well-known  character  in  Jerusalem 
who  got  his  living  by  begging. 
Arrived  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
tourist  was  accosted  by  this  beggar, 
who  with  much  gesticulation  made 
humble  request  for  alms.  The  tourist, 
however,  mistook  him  for  a desperate 
robber,  and  hastily  handed  over  his 
gold  watch  and  a well-filled  purse. 
The  beggar  protested  that  his  inten- 
tions had  been  misunderstood,  and 
that  he  only  wanted  a penny  ; but 
neither  understood  the  language  of 
the  other,  and  finally  the  beggar’s 
protestations  and  gesticulations 
became  so  violent  that  the  tourist 
took  to  his  heels  and  ran.  Still 
protesting,  the  beggar  ran  after  him 
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down  the  hill  and  through  the  city 
until  they  came  to  the  hotel  where 
the  tourist  was  staying.  Both  rushed 
inside,  and  when  the  manager  was 
summoned,  the  beggar  showed  him 
the  purse  and  gold  watch,  and  said 
that  he  knew  that  if  they  were  found 
in  his  possession  he  would  be  arrested 
as  a thief  and  a robber  ; that  he  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  ; that  he  only 
wanted  a penny  ; and  would  the 
manager  ask  the  gentleman  kindly 
to  take  back  his  watch  and  purse.” 
All  the  trouble,  as  Colonel  Condor 
pointed  out,  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  tourist  was  living  in  an  East  of 
his  own  imagination.  He  had  read 
of  the  desert  and  the  wild  Bedouins, 
and  saw  the  most  commonplace 
incidents  of  everyday  experience 
through  a haze  of  mystery  and 
romance. 

A Grave  Note. 

There  is  a singularly  suggestive 
inscription  at  the  entrance  to  the 
English  Cemetery  at  Zanzibar, 
situated  on  an  island,  which  is 
appropriately  called  Grave  Island : — 

“Nor  wave,  nor  foam,  nor  wild  winds  beat 
Where  rest  not  England’s  dead.” 

A correspondent  in  T.P's  Weekly 
asked  for  the  authorship  of  these 
lines.  Probably  they  were  inspired 
by  a well-known  verse  in  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  “ Song  of  the  English.” 
If  not,  the  coincidence  is  remark- 
able : — 

“ We  have  fed  our  Sea  for  a thousand  years 
And  she  calls  us,  still  unfed 

Tlio’  there’s  never  a wave  of  all  her  waves 
But  marks  our  English  dead.” 


Gladstone  and  Travel  in  the  Thirties. 

In  a highly  appreciative,  but  rather 
meagre,  article  on  Mr.  Gladstone  by 
Sir  Algernon  West,  in  the  February 
Nineteenth  Century , are  some  sugges- 
tive reminiscences  of  the  great  states- 
man’s first  essay  in  Continental 
travel.  “ He  told  us  of  a journey 
he  took  from  Hawarden  to  Munich  in 
the  early  thirties,  and  I think  he  said 
it  took  him  a week  to  reach  London, 
where  his  first  step  was  to  ascertain 
where  he  would  be  most  likely  to 
find  a vessel  to  take  him  across  the 
Channel.  He  was  told  Brighton, 
and  to  Brighton  he  went,  to  learn 
that  the  packet  had  just  started. 
Under  the  advice  of  experts  he  went 
to  Dover,  where  he  found  a vessel 
(to  which  he  was  taken  in  a little  boat) 
and  continued  his  journey  to  Paris. 
He  compared  this  state  of  things 
with  the  wonderfully  organizing 
powers  of  Mr.  Cook,  of  whom  he  wa3 
a great  admirer.” 

Gems  of  Anglo-French. 

The  following  extract  from  the 
Hyeres  Journal  is  not  unworthy  to 
rank  with  the  best  specimens  of 
“ Babuism  ” : — “ Christmas  was 
very  merry  at  the  Hotel,  the  24th 
december  there  was  in  the  feast  haal 
a supert  Xmas-tree  all  covered  sf 
presents.  After  some  canticles 
singed  atombola  has  drawned  by 
young  misses  Christmas  evening  a 
fine  dinner  by  little  tables  follow  by 
a concert  appraised.” 

Motors  in  Italy. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  new 
Italian  motor-car  regulations  will 
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soon  become  a dead  letter.  No 
doubt  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  by 
daylight  in  the  open  country — an 
expression  which  defies  precise 
definition — is  liberal  enough  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  English  tourists, 
but  to  insist  on  ten  miles  an  hour 
limit  in  towns  seems  to  err  on  the 
side  of  caution.  The  authorities 
have  shown  themselves  unduly 
exacting  in  the  matter  of  head-lights. 
They  must  throw  light  a hundred 
yards  ahead , and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  must  be  no  “ undue  ” glare  ! 
If  the  authorities  would  indicate 
where  these  legendary  lamps  are  to 
be  bought  they  would  confer  a 
boon  on  English  motorists  in  Italy. 

P.  and  O.  Yachting  Ciruises  for  1910. 

The  popularity  of  “pleasure 
cruising  ” is  so  marked  that  the 
P.  and  0.  Company  have  found  it 
advisable  to  put  on  one  of  their  latest 
steamers  for  this  service  exclusively, 
and  the  twin-screw  s.s.  “ Mantua  ” 
has  been  commissioned  for  this 
service,  to  supplement  the  cruises 
by  the  well-known  steam  yacht 
“ Vectis.”  The  “ Mantua  ” is  about 
double  the  size  of  the  latter  steamer, 
and  equally  comfortable  and  well- 
found.  The  spring  cruises  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  “ Vectis,”  but 
for  the  summer  the  “ Mantua  ” will 
be  put  on  the  service.  In  the  off 
season,  between  the  spring  and  the 
summer  holiday  season  there  is  not 
much  choice,  as  the  Mediterranean  is, 
of  course,  too  hot,  so  a cruise  to  the 
Canary  Islands  and  Azores  has  been 
arranged  to  open  the  1910  pleasure 
campaign  of  the  “ Mantua.”  During 


the  summer,  pleasure  cruises  to  the 
Norwegian  fjords  by  both  the 
“ Vectis  ” and  “ Mantua  ” are 
arranged  for,  at  the  popular  price  of 
about  a guinea  a day. 

“ Cunard  Ocean  Express.” 

Travellers  by  the  Great  Western 
have  no  doubt  noticed  the  strings 
of  corridor  carriages  outside  Acton 
Station  with  the  inspiring  legend, 
prominently  displayed,  “ Cunard 
Ocean  Express — Fishguard  to 
London.”  This  means  that  the 
Cunard  Line  have  discontinued 
calling  at  Queenstown  on  the  home- 
ward route  and  now  proceed  direct 
from  New  York  to  Fishguard.  This 
suggests  an  acceleration  of  the 
service,  which  will  probably  be 
popular  with  travellers. 

“ The  German  Riviera.” 

There  is  certainly  some  reason  for 
the  beautiful  strip  of  coast  from 
Genoa  to  Piza  being  thus  designated. 
Nearly  all  the  charming  winter 
resorts  on  this  littoral  seem  to  have 
been  annexed  by  our  Teutonic 
cousins,  especially  Nervi,  Santa 
Margherita  and  Rapallo.  Curiously 
enough  there  is  one  resort  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  affected 
by  German  visitors,  and  that  is  the 
retired  little  town  of  Levanto,  near 
Spezia,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
typically  English  resort  on  this  part 
of  the  Levantine  Riviera.  It  has 
the  merit  of  being  cheaper  than  most 
of  the  winter  stations  further  west. 
Some  very  curious  customs  are  still 
in  vogue  in  this  part  of  Italy.  What 
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may  specially  interest  the  visitor  is 
the  primitive  method  of  extracting 
the  oil  from  the  olives  : — “ In  the 
oil-extracting  shed  will  be  found 
a huge  vat  full  of  olives,  under  which 
a fire  roars,  and  from  above  cold 
water  continually  drops  down  on 
the  mass  of  pulp,  which  is  kneaded 
by  the  bare  feet  of  the  man  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  vat.” 

Arcachon : The  Cinderella  Winter  Resort. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  this,  one 
of  the  oldest  established  all-the-year- 
round  health  resorts  in  the  south  of 
France  should  have  hung  fire  with 
English  health  seekers  and  sun 
worshippers.  The  popularity  of 
other  Pyrenean  health  and  pleasure 
resorts,  such  as  Pau,  Biarritz  and 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  seems  to  increase 
year  by  year,  while  this  charming 
little  resort  among  the  pine-woods 
is  left  in  the  cold.  Yet  Arcachon 
possesses  many  attractions  which 
should  commend  it  to  the  ordinary 
holiday-maker  and  hiverneur.  It  has, 
of  course,  a golf  club,  one  of  the 
oldest  established  on  the  Continent, 
while  good  sport  is  to  be  had  with 
a private  pack  of  boar-hounds. 
Then  the  moderate  price  of  living 
and  its  fine  climate  are  other  attrac- 
tions. The  faculty  consider  that 
“ the  combination  of  exhilarating 
sea  air  and  the  resinous  emanations 
of  the  pine-woods  is  particularly 
favourable  to  invalids.” 

Winter  Sports  in  Norway. 

The  enterprising  Public  Schools 
Alpine  Sports  Club — surely,  like  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  this  popular 
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club  should  adopt  a “ short  title  ” 
for  general  use — is  now  devoting  its 
attention  to  Norway  as  a field  for 
winter  sports.  The  beautiful  moun- 
tain resort,  Finse,  in  the  Hardanger 
district  has  been  found  to  be  well 
adapted  as  a centre  for  ski-ing, 
tobogganing,  etc.  This  place  pro- 
mises to  become  the  Davos  of 
Norway,  and  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  visitors  anticipated  in 
the  course  of  the  winter,  owing  to 
the  recent  completion  of  the  Bergen- 
Christiana  Railway,  on  which  Finse 
is  situated,  considerable  extensions 
are  being  made  to  the  hotel.  The 
Alpine  Sports  Club  have  already 
engaged  more  than  thirty  rooms  in 
the  hotel,  which,  it  may  be  paren- 
thetically observed,  is  run  by  an 
English  lady. 

Travel  Jottings. 

There  is  now  a motor-car  service 
from  Grasse  to  the  Cannes  golf -finks. 

The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  Riviera  has  advocated  the 
establishment  of  an  English  school 
for  the  Riviera.  The  idea  being,  that 
a large  number  of  winter  residents 
would  take  advantage  of  these 
facilities  for  educating  their  children, 
while  during  the  summer  months 
the  school  could  be  carried  on  at  one 
of  the  hill  “ stations  ” in  the  moun- 
tainous hinterland  of  Nice,  such  as 
Thorenc  and  Peira  Cava.  It  is 
probable  that  either  Nice  or  Beaulieu 
will  be  chosen  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  proposed  school. 

The  Municipality  of  Wiesbaden 
have  decided  to  reimpose  the 
visitors’  kurtax  which  has  been  in 
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abeyance  since  1887,  but  curiously 
enough  the  majority  of  visitors  are 
in  favour  of  the  new  tax,  probably 
because  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  kurtax  will  be  less  than  the 
present  voluntary  tax.  This  new 
tax  is  to  come  into  operation  on 
March  1st,  and  will  apply  to  all 
visitors  staying  over  four  days. 

The  Austrian  Lloyds  is  paying 
much  attention  to  its  Egyptian 
service,  and  the  new  accelerated 
service  between  London  and  Trieste 
takes  only  thirty-six  and  a half 
hours,  and  the  passage  from  Trieste 
to  Alexandria  takes  a little  over 
three  and  a half  days  only.  When 
the  two  8,000-ton  liners  “ Wien  ” 
and  “ Heloan  ” are  built,  it  is 
expected  that  the  voyage  will 
take  only  seventy  hours,  so  that 
the  journey  from  London  to  Egypt, 
via  Trieste,  will  only  occupy  four 
and  a half  days,  which  is  little  more 
than  the  time  occupied  by  the 
P.  and  0.  service. 

The  P.  and  0.  Company  have 
taken  over  the  well-known  Blue 
Anchor  Line  (Messrs.  W.  Lund  and 
Son).  The  fleet  consists  of  five 
steamers  of  from  5000  to  8000  tons. 
From  next  May  these  liners  will 
carry  the  house-flag  of  the  historic 
P.  and  O.  Company. 

Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun  is  the 
new  editor  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute’s  journal,  which  takes  on  a 
renewed  lease  of  life  under  the  title, 
The  United  Empire.  It  will  be 
a monthly  instead  of  a quarterly  as 
before. 

Rome  is  perhaps  the  only  impor- 
tant European  capital  without  a 


zoo.  This  want  is,  however,  to  be 
supplied,  as  the  new  authorities  have 
decided  to  set  aside  part  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  for  a zoological  garden. 
The  arrangements  have  been  en- 
trusted to  Herr  Hagenbeck,  the 
great  expert  on  zoological  gardens  in 
Europe.  It  is  intended  that  the  new 
zoo  shall  be  ready  in  time  for  the 
great  Exhibition  of  1911. 

Considerable  topographical  changes 
are  being  made  in  Rome  in  view  of 
the  great  exhibition  in  1 91 1 . To  the 
disgust  of  artists  and  archseologists 
a wing  of  the  Palizzo  di  Venezia  is 
being  removed  to  give  a better 
access  to  the  colossal  Victor  Emanuel 
monument.  Perhaps  as  a sop  to  the 
archaeological  world  of  Rome,  the 
new  road  to  connect  the  Coliseum 
with  the  baths  of  Caracalla  is  to  be 
called  the  Passeggiata  Archaeologica. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
course  of  its  last  cruise,  the  “ Du- 
nottar  Castle  ” passed  through  the 
Corinth  Canal.  She  is  the  largest 
vessel  that  has  ever  passed  through 
this  costly  but  unremunerative 
waterway. 

A voluntary  “ cure  tax  ” is  now 
in  operation  at  San  Remo,  which 
gives  free  admittance  to  the  Casino, 
and  carries  with  it  a reduction  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  all  theatre 
tickets. 

A Riviera  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion has  recently  been  formed.  It 
is  a federation  of  all  the  Riviera 
lawn  tennis  clubs.  Mr.  Alverardo 
Rice  has  been  elected  President,  and 
Mr  Stonehewer  Bird  has  been 
appointed  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Mr  Rice  has  presented 
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an  Inter-Club  Challenge  Shield, 
wh:ch  will  be  competed  for  in  the 
course  of  this  month  (February)  by 
teams  representing  the  affiliated 
clubs. 

The  Mentone  Golf  Club  has  now 
started  its  first  season.  The  sub- 
scription is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  for  the  season,  fifty  francs  for 
the  month  (February  and  March 
seventy-five  francs),  and  twenty  and 
five  francs  for  the  week  and  day 
respectively.  The  one  drawback  to 
these  links  is  the  distance,  seven- 
teen miles,  from  Mentone.  A motor- 
car service  has,  however,  been  started 
leaving  Mentone  station  three  times 
daily. 

The  German  Government  are 
about  to  extend  the  railway  from 
the  port  of  Tanga,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  (which  at  present  only  runs 
a few  miles  inland  as  far  as  Bukio), 
to  Lake  Victoria.  This  line  will  be 
a serious  competitor  to  the  English 
line  running  from  Mombasa  to  Port 
Florence. 

The  new  arrangements  with  the 
Italian  customs  on  the  Franco- 
Italian  frontier,  which  were  in- 
augurated last  winter,  are  not 
generally  known.  Luggage  registered 
through  from  England  is  now 
examined  at  San  Remo  instead  of  at 
Ventimille. 

The  great  Hon  at  Corfu  is  the 
famous  Achilleion,  built  by  the  late 
Empress  of  Austria.  Now  that  it 
has  been  acquired  by  the  German 
Emperor,  it  has  been  embelhshed  (?) 
on  a very  large  scale.  According  to 
the  Queen  Travel  Editor  “ an  archi- 
tectural conception  peculiar  to 


Vienna  has  been  mingled  with  the 
Ionic  style  of  the  original  building  ; 
now  to  these  have  been  added  designs 
in  a kind  of  Germano-neo-Greek 
manner,  forming  a singular  hetero- 
geneous combination  which  is  not 
altogether  happy.” 

One  of  the  longest  bobsleigh  runs 
in  Switzerland  is  that  owned  by  the 
Engelberg  Bobsleigh  Club,  which 
extends  no  less  than  five  miles 
down  the  valley.  This  fascinating 
sport  can  be  enjoyed  here  under  the 
most  luxurious  conditions,  as  an 
electric  tramway  has  been  con- 
structed to  carry  the  bobsleighs  and 
their  crews  back  to  the  starting 
point. 

Hctel  Notes. 

Visitors  to  Hyeres  are  not, 
perhaps,  aware  of  the  historic  interest 
of  one  of  the  hotels — Grimm’s  Park 
Hotel.  The  old  house  in  which 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  resided  with 
his  wife,  Josephine,  on  his  return 
from  the  Egyptian  campaign,  has 
been  incorporated  with  Mr.  Grimm’s 
fine  new  hotel.  Visitors  are  still 
shown  the  salon  known  as  “ Napo- 
leon’s Room.”  Then  in  the  gardens 
of  the  hotel  is  a famous  tree  which 
was,  if  we  may  befieve  tradition, 
planted  by  Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  at  the  time  of  the  blockade 
of  Toulon  by  the  British  fleet 
in  1795. 

Cauterets  has  for  the  first  time 
attempted  a winter  sports  season, 
and  in  future  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre 
will  be  kept  open  throughout  the 
whole  year.  This  hotel  is  owned  by 
M.  Meillon  the  proprietor  of  the 
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old-established  Hotel  Gassion  at 
Pau. 

It  would  appear  that  German  hotel 
keepers,  as  a class,  do  not  possess 
a very  keen  sense  of  humour,  if  the 
following  statement  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  English  papers,  can 
be  credited.  The  Berlin  hotel- 
keepers  have  issued  a joint  protest 
against  the  “ thoughtless  practice  of 
would-be  suicides,  who,  regardless 
of  the  inconvenience  caused,  engage 
rooms  at  the  best  hotels  ” in 
order  to  carry  out  their  nefarious 
plans  ! 


Church  Notes. 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Woods  is  the 
English  Chaplain  at  Davos  for  the 
winter  season. 

Archdeacon  GiJlmore  has  been 
appointed  to  the  English  Chaplaincy 
of  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 

Canon  Gepp  is  the  English 
Chaplain  at  Beaulieu  for  the  season 
1909-10. 

The  English  Church,  Grasse,  is 
now  open  for  the  season,  and 
Canon  Horn  (Grand  Hotel)  is  the 
Chaplain  this  winter. 

Eustace  Reynolds-Ball. 
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Programme  for  1910. 

Among  the  Articles  already  arranged  for  are : — 

I.— NARRATIVE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 


Australian  Exploration.  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory, 
F.R.S. 

On  Belgian  Waterways  and  Byways.  J. 

Ward,  Ed.  of  Yachting  Weekly. 

Lines  in  Many  Waters.  C.  A.  Payton,  M.V.O. 

(“Sarcelle”  of  The  Field). 

Travel  in  Persia.  Lady  Durand. 

Two  Ladies’  Adventures  in  Tibet. 

The  Tourist’s  Egypt.  E.  Reynolds-Ball. 

1.  — Cairo  of  To-day. 

2.  — The  River  of  Pleasure. 

3.  — Khartoum  : A Renascent  Capital. 

The  Expansion  of  the  Riviera.  A.  S.  Browne. 
Sarawak.  Harry  de  Windt. 

Mogador : a Coming  Sporting  Resort. 

Afoot  and  Awheel  in  Four  Continents  (3  parts) 
The  Complete  Tourist  in  India.  The  Author 
of  “The  Tourist’s  India.” 

The  Unknown  Riviera. 

Four  “ Federal  Capitals.” 

1.  — Ottawa.  3. — Wellington. 

2.  — Sydney.  4. — Capetown. 

The  Gates  of  India. 


The  Hill  Regions  of  Assam.  T.  C.  Hodson. 
The  Assam  Borderland.  J.  D.  Anderson. 
Little  Tours  in  Sicily.  Douglas  Sladen. 

The  Great  Alpine  Passes.  Francis  Gribble. 
On  the  Burmo- Chinese  Frontier.  H.  G.  A 
Leveson,  I.C.S. 

Missionaries  as  Explorers.  Rev.  Arthur  Ward. 
Romance  of  the  Great  Trunk  Road  (India). 
Cycling  on  the  Riviera.  A.  W.  Rumney, 
Ed.  C.T.G.  Gazette,  and  E.  Reynolds-Ball. 
Recollections  of  the  Siamese-Malay  Peninsula. 
Edmund  Forbes. 

Egypt  and  the  English.  “ Searchlight.” 
Paris ; the  City  Splendid.  Author  of  “ Paris 
in  its  Splendour.” 

Polo  on  the  Riviera.  Capt.  D.  E.  Miller,  D.S.O. 
With  the  Hairy  Ainus.  Mrs.  M.  T.  S. 
Schaffer. 

New  Zealand  of  the  Tourist. 

A Holiday  Tour  on  Mount  Sinai. 

The  Holy  Railway. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Shapira  Forgeries. 


II.— GENERAL. 


Personal  Hygiene  in  the  Tropics.  Capt. 

E.  A.  Hamerton,  D.S.O. 

Outfit  and  Equipment  for  Travellers  and 
Explorers  (4  Parts).  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
Harry  de  Windt,  F.  C.  Selous,  Ralph 
Durand,  the  Editor,  and  others. 

The  Philosophy  of  Travel.  Comte  d’Ussel. 
Travel  Photography.  Francis  R.  Ball. 


Tendencies  of  Modem  Travel. 

Pioneers  of  Travel  (Series). 

The  New  Yachting. 

Geographical  “ Howlers.” 

Notable  Travellers  (Series). 

Shifts  and  Dodges  of  Camp  Life.  “ Safari.” 
Maps  and  Mapmaking. 


Editorial  Competition . 

WE  have  ventured  upon  rather  an  unusual  kind  of  competition  for  this  month,  but 
it  will,  we  think,  prove  attractive  to  our  readers.  The  idea  is,  that  the 
subscribers  and  readers  shall  have  some  say  in  the  editing  of  the  Magazine. 
We  ask  them,  then,  to  say  how  many  pages  should  be  respectively  allotted  to  the  principal 
features  of  Travel  and  Exploration,  viz. : — 1.  Personal  narratives  of  Travel  and 
Exploration.  2.  General  articles.  3.  Armchair  Travel.  4.  The  Exploring  World. 
5.  Tourist  Travel.  The  number  of  pages  available  is  71. 

The  Prizes  will  be  allotted  to  the  three  answers  which  agree  best  with  the  selection 
of  the  Editor,  which  has  been  deposited  in  a sealed  envelope  with  the  Publishers,  and  will 
not  be  opened  till  the  morning  of  February  15th. 

First  Prize  . . Two  Guineas.  Second  Prize  . . One  Guinea. 

Third  Prize  . . One  Year’s  Subscription  to  the  Magazine. 

As  before,  no  coupons  are  required,  and  only  one  answer  can  be  received  from  any 
one  Competitor.  Answers  must  reach  the  Editorial  Offices,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  not 
later  than  the  15th  February  (first  post).  Unless  at  least  fifty  replies  are  received,  the 
Editor  reserves  the  right  of  keeping  the  Competition  open  another  month. 

Of  course,  one  advantage  of  this  Competition  is,  that  indirectly,  it  will  be  seen  which 
are  the  most  popular  features  of  the  Magazine. 


For  the  Travel  Book  of  1909  Competition,  see  page  129. 

Printed  amt  Published  far  the  Proprietors  by  T.  THOMPSON,  at  U20,  Hi^h  London,  W.C. 
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Some  Recollections  of  the  Siamese- 
Malay  Peninsula. 

Bv  EDMUND  FORBES. 

During  the  visit  to  Europe  of  his  Majesty,  King  Chulalongkorn  of  Siam, 
some  two  years  ago,  the  public  attention  was  turned  naturally,  not 
alone  to  the  Sovereign,  but  also  to  the  land  and  people  he  has  reigned 
over  so  ably  these  forty  years. 

Of  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  as  well  as  of  the  Franco-Siamese 
question,  much  has  been  written  during  the  past  few  years.  Of  the 
Siamese  Malay  Peninsula  considerably  less  is  known,  and  yet,  as  this 
part  of  Siam  adjoins  Burmah  on  the  north-west  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States  on  the  south,  it  is  the  part  of  Siam  in  which  Englishmen 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  most  interested. 

It  was  in  December,  1901,  that  I left  Bangkok  as  the  guest  of  a friend 
in  the  Siamese  Survey,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Nakawn  Sritamarat, 
an  ancient  walled  town  in  the  Siamese  Malay  Peninsula.  The  tumniep 
(Government  guest-house)  placed  at  my  friend’s  disposal  by  the 
Government  was  situated  just  without  the  city  walls.  A high  fence  of 
bamboo  and  attap  palm  enclosed  the  house  and  garden  and  the  four 
smaller  houses  in  which  dwelt  the  panakngan  (native  surveyors),  several 
of  whom  had  brought  wives  and  children,  and  their  khongan  (servants). 
To  these,  some  thirty-five  in  all,  add  our  two  selves,  our  five  servants 
and  two  dogs,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  were  quite  a little  community 
of  our  own.  The  main  building,  as  well  as  the  smaller  houses,  was  built 
of  attap  and  bamboo,  and  abounded  in  those  steps  and  dais  in  which 
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the  Siamese  rejoice — the  idea  being  that  persons  of  different  rank  sit, 
or  squat,  at  different  levels.  The  King  himself  had  honoured  the  house 
by  staying  in  it,  and  his  bedroom  was  distinguishable  from  the  rest 
through  being  hung  round  with  scarlet  and  white  cloth,  now,  however, 
sadly  discoloured  and  dingy  looking.  Leading  off  the  royal  bedchamber 
was  the  room  we  used  as  a dining  and  general  sitting  room.  Across 
two  of  the  five  open  doorways  we  set  our  writing  tables,  and  from  mine 
as  I wrote  I could  see  over  the  attap  fence  to  the  green  palm  trees  in  front 
of  me,  the  red  embattled  wall  of  the  city  on  my  left,  and,  in  the  corner 
between  them,  the  distant  blue  mountains. 

Without  the  city,  and  yet  so  near  to  it,  its  sounds  were  borne  to  us 
on  every  breeze  and  all  day  long,  there  passed  before  our  gates  a stream 
of  natives  going  to  and  from  it.  The  fleeting  hours  were  marked  by  the 
blowing  of  dissonant  horns,  or  the  striking  of  bells,  one — two — three — 
and  then  a number  in  quick  succession.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  just  as  we  were  enjoying  our  after-breakfast  cigars,  the  clank 
clank  that  told  of  a gang  of  convicts  going  forth  to  work  would  be 
heard.  As  regularly  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  sat  at  tea 
on  the  verandah,  came  once  more  the  clank  of  chains  of  the  gang  returning 
to  the  city  and  to  prison.  Often  of  a morning  before  breakfast  I would 
stroll  out  to  the  gate  and  stand  there  for  some  minutes,  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  watching  the  passers-by.  At  that  early  hour  the  air  was 
still  cool,  and  the  sun  not  yet  powerful  enough  to  render  a helmet 
necessary.  From  Tawang,  the  suburb  on  my  right,  from  Nakawn, 
the  city  on  my  left,  passed  to  and  fro  an  endless  stream.  Now  a Chinese 
coolie,  bare  to  the  waist,  and  with  his  baggy  blue  trousers  rolled  above 
his  knees,  came  by,  a long  bamboo  across  his  shoulders,  from  the  ends  of 
which  hung  two  old  kerosene  tins  filled  with  water.  Now  a Siamese 
woman,  wearing  a bright  green  pahnung  (knickerbockers)  and  with  a 
pale  yellow  slendang , or  scarf,  wound  round  her  breasts,  also  carrying 
a bamboo,  from  the  ends  of  which  swung  two  baskets  of  fruit.  A dapper 
young  Siamese  in  a strawberry-coloured  pahnung  and  snowy- white  jacket, 
a clerk  at  the  court-house,  might  be  the  next  to  follow,  or  a Malay  in 
bright  plaid  sarong  and  black  velvet  cap,  a policeman  in  kakhi,  with  rifle 
over  his  shoulder,  and  bare  legs,  a turbaned  Hindoo  or  a Buddhist  priest 
in  yellow  robes — but  I might  run  on  indefinitely. 

Before  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  straight  white  road,  already  beginning 
to  throw  off  a dazzling  glare  as  the  sun  rose  higher  every  minute,  stretched 
a small  green  plain.  A clearing  snatched  from  the  jungle  and  planted 
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The  Ruined  Wat  and  Pra  Chedi  of  Tawang. 


A Sala  (rest  house)  on  the  Shores  of  the  Inland  Sea. 
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over  with  trees  and  bushes,  the  whole  forming  a kind  of  park — known, 
indeed,  by  the  name  of  the  King’s  Park.  A narrow  belt  of  jungle  hedged  it 
in  on  the  further  or  western  side  beyond  which  green,  swampy  paddy-fields 
stretched  away  to  the  jungle  again.  Above  these,  on  the  horizon,  the 
blue  mountains  reared  their  stately  crests,  one  of  them,  Kao  Luang 
(King  of  the  Mountains),  said  to  be  the  highest  peak  in  Siamese  Malaya. 

In  front  of  the  belt  of  jungle  rose  a little  low  hill,  or,  rather,  mound, 
for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  rising  was  an  artificial  one,  on  which 
stood  a lonely  little  Wat — a tiny  Buddhist  temple,  four  white  walls 
surmounted  by  a gabled  roof,  containing  a tarnished  gilded  figure  of 
Buddha.  Without,  the  dark  green  jungle,  the  red  city  walls,  the  plain, 
the  wheeling  hawks,  the  darting  lizards,  the  brilliant  sunshine — within, 
the  one  dim  chamber  with  the  weather-beaten  figure  at  the  further  end. 
A tarnished,  gilded  image,  uncouth  and  even  monstrous  in  size  and  shape. 
Perhaps  so  when  first  beheld.  And  yet  I must  confess  that  after  I had 
seen  a number  of  these  images  and  had  become  familiarised  with  them, 
they  began  to  grow  upon  me.  I liked  to  cross  the  threshold  of  this  lonely 
little  Wat , to  pass  from  the  noisy  glaring  world  without  to  within  the  dim- 
lit  temple;  to  look  up  at  the  calm  inscrutable  face  of  Buddha;  Buddha 
the  prince,  the  hermit,  the  blameless  man  whose  life  was  like  the  pure 
white  lotus  ; Buddha,  the  teacher,  who  taught  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  whose  followers  still  number  four  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  ; Buddha,  of  whom  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  wrote  : “ Forests  of  flowers 
are  daily  laid  upon  his  stainless  shrines,  and  countless  millions  of  lips 
daily  repeat  the  formula  4 1 take  refuge  in  Buddha.’  ” 

To  the  north  of  the  King’s  Park  lay  Tawang,  a line  of  shops  and  houses 
on  either  side  the  Thapare  road,  extending  for  about  a mile  from  the 
plain  to  the  bridge  over  Klong  Phya.  By  this  klong  it  was  possible  for 
boats  laden  with  goods  or  grain  to  proceed  direct  to  the  sea.  In 
consequence  the  Chinese  merchants  and  shopkeepers  had  their  stores 
and  dwellings  here  in  preference  to  the  more  distant  city.  Here  might 
be  bought  gaudy  plaid  sarongs  ; green  or  yellow,  violet  or  blue,  pink 
or  scarlet  pahnungs  woven  on  the  looms  of  jungle  villages  ; diamond 
jubilee  china  tumblers  and  jockey  club  scent  from  London  ; brass  betel 
trays  and  spittoons  ; little  images  of  Buddha  ; tiffin  carriers  ; portable 
horseshoe-shaped  native  brick  fireplaces — and  a host  of  other  things. 
Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  the  spirit-shop,  where  might, 
unfortunately,  be  purchased  poisonous  whiskey  shipped  from  Europe 
and  landed  in  Bangkok  for  the  marvellous  sum  of  4s.  6d.  per  dozen  ! 
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Unfortunately,  I say  advisedly,  since  the  native  is  gradually  being  tempted 
from  his  naturally  temperate  habits  to  a liking  for  drink.  It  is  the  old 
story  in  the  East ; where  European  officials  introduce  Western 
civilization  European  merchants  introduce  spirits  and  gunpowder. 
That  this  whiskey  is  sometimes  rendered  even  more  injurious  than  when 
shipped  from  Europe  the  following  from  the  Blue  Book,  “ Trade  and 
Shipping  of  South-East  Asia,  1901,”  will  show  : “ In  a case  of  adulteration 
recently  heard  in  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consular  Court  at  Bangkok, 
the  medical  adviser  proved  the  existence  of  certain  drugs  very 
deleterious  to  health  in  the  spirit  retailed  at  a certain  shop.  The 
Chinese  defendant  admitted  having  added  something  to  his  liquor  which, 
he  stated,  was  much  improved  thereby.  Asked  how  he  came  to  use  this 
particular  compound,  he  explained  it  was  some  ‘ medecine  ’ which  he  had 
by  him  for  a bad  leg,  and  not  being  able  to  use  it  all,  he  had  put  the 
balance  in  his  spirit  jar.  He  added  there  was  a particular  demand 
among  his  customers  for  this  4 blend  5 ” ! 

The  Chinese  shops  comprised  the  greater  part  of  Tawang,  but  there 
was  also  a Malay  quarter,  whose  dwellings  were  frail,  dilapidated  huts 
of  attap  and  bamboo.  Nor  should  the  buildings  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  be  forgotten,  a well-built  teak  house  raised  on  brick 
pillars  (the  residence  of  the  missionary),  a little  wooden  chapel  with  a 
dispensary  behind  it,  and  the  mission  school.  The  missionary,  his  wife 
and  three  little  ones  were  the  only  other  whites  in  the  district. 

A little  higher  up  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  a small  ruined 
wat,  of  which  but  the  framework  of  the  roof  and  walls  was  left,  erected 
above  a stained  and  discoloured  figure  of  Buddha,  stood  a little  way 
back  from  the  roadside.  Behind  it,  the  glory  of  Tawang,  towered  up 
a ruined  red  sandstone  pra  chedi.  Rank  grass  and  stunted  palms  grew 
about  its  base  ; creepers  and  parasites  clung  to  its  tottering  sides,  as 
though  striving  to  pull  it  down.  While,  at  its  very  summit,  a fig  tree 
had  sprung,  Minerva-like,  from  its  head  and  stood  there  proudly,  a signal 
of  home  to  the  weary  peasant  returning  to  the  village  after  his  day’s 
work  in  the  paddy-fields,  a landmark  to  the  boatman  paddling  or  poling 
his  canoe  along  the  klongs.  Even  I,  returning  leaden-footed  after  a long 
tramp  after  snipe  in  the  paddy-swamps,  have  often  lifted  my  eyes  to 
look  for  the  white  and  gold  pra  chedi  of  Wat  Pratat  in  the  city  on  my 
left  and  the  ruined  tower  of  Tawang  on  my  right — friendly  landmarks 
that  should  tell  me  how  near  I was  to  home. 

Quite  close  to  the  tumniep  (in  which  we  lodged  at  first)  was  a couple 
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of  handsome  wood  buildings,  the  smaller  one  a little  way  behind  the  larger. 
This  latter  had  been  erected  for  the  King  in  place  of  the  tumniep  which 
was  in  rather  a dilapidated  condition,  while  the  building  behind  it  had 
been  intended  for  the  royal  wives.  Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Nakawn 
the  authorities  decided  to  turn  the  King’s  house  into  a new  court-house 
and  treasury.  The  smaller  building  they  gave  over  to  my  friend,  until 
his  own  bungalow  should  be  built,  and  carpenters  and  convicts  were  set 
to  work  on  the  tumnie'p  to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it.  Though  our  new 
home  was  not  as  large  as  our  old  one,  it  was  a great  deal  more  comfortable. 
The  wood  floors  withstood  our  weight  without  threatening  to  give  way, 
as  did  the  bamboo  ones  of  the  older  building.  The  rain  no  longer 
came  through  on  to  our  books  and  papers,  and  the  plank  walls,  though 
bare  and  unpainted,  looked  a great  deal  cheerier  than  the  attap  ones 
covered  with  discoloured  white  cloth. 

My  friend’s  work  necessitated  his  travelling  about  the  country  surveying 
and  inspecting  and  making  roads,  tracks,  bridges,  Jclongs,  etc.,  and  I 
would  accompany  him  on  these  journeys.  But  there  was  also  office 
work  to  be  done,  which  required  his  presence  at  his  desk  at  Nakawn. 
It  was  a quiet  life  we  led  between  these  journeys.  From  eight  to  four 
I was  generally  indoors,  since  the  sun  was  too  hot  to  make  one  wish  to 
go  out  unless  obliged.  Our  new  home,  though  near  to  the  old  one,  was 
situated  further  back  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  and  although  we  were  in 
consequence  more  troubled  by  mosquitoes,  I preferred  the  position, 
since  I loved  to  hear  the  jungle  calling  day  and  night — the  only  difference 
being  in  the  voices.  As  I sat  at  work  during  the  day,  the  birds  called 
and  twittered  and  sang  continuously,  and  even  from  time  to  time  I 
could  hear  a frog  croak  from  the  depths  of  the  jungle  shade.  One  of  the 
calls  I liked  the  best  was  that  of  the  “ commissionaire  bird,”  for  so  I 
dubbed  him.  “ Four-wee-ull,  four-wee-ull,”  he  cried  incessantly  all 
day  long,  something  like  a commissionaire  hailing  a “ growler  ” outside 
a London  theatre.  In  this  instance  the  cry  was  sweet  and  plaintive, 
still  it  was  similar  enough  to  carry  my  thoughts  back  to  the  foggy  dear 
old  London  overseas.  Other  calls  there  were  more  joyous,  other  songs 
more  sweet,  but  that  of  the  bar  bet  (?)  remained  ever  my  favourite. 

About  four  o’clock  we  had  tea  on  the  verandah,  and  then  a walk  or  a 
tramp  with  guns  after  snipe.  Out  a mile  or  two  along  the  banks  of  a 
klong  and  into  the  swampy  paddy-fields,  where,  at  each  step,  one’s  feet 
sank  deep  in  mud  and  clay.  And  so  we  tramped  and  shot,  and  shot 
and  tramped  until  the  declining  sun  warned  us  it  was  time  to  turn 
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towards  home.  We  would  retrace  our  steps,  to  see,  now  that  our  eyes 
were  westward  set,  a long  dark  belt  of  jungle  backed  by  the  blue  Kao 
Luang  and  his  courtier  mountains.  On  the  left  stood  out  above  the 
palms  the  sun-kissed  golden  pra  chedi  of  Wat  Prat  at,  on  the  right  the 
ruined  tower  of  Tawang. 

There  were  other  evenings,  when  I stayed  at  home  and  watched  from 
the  verandah  the  twilight  fall.  It  came  so  suddenly,  and  just  at  the 
critical  moment — the  transition  stage  betwixt  the  calls  and  sounds  of 
the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  day  and  those  of  night — so  noiselessly.  In 
front  of  the  verandah  were  several  mango  trees  in  which  roosted  nightly 
a great  number  of  large  hawks,  and  these,  as  they  returned  home,  were 
the  first  to  give  the  signal  of  the  close  of  day.  From  out  of  the  distant 
horizon  they  came,  small  specks  that  grew  larger  and  larger,  until  at 
length,  one  after  another,  a huge  bird  wheeled  and  circled  and  hovered 
around  the  tree  tops,  mewing  all  the  while  like  a cat  in  pain,  finally  to 
settle  down  on  a branch.  There  must  have  been  a hundred  and  more  of 
them  roosting  nightly  about  our  house,  and  the  sound  as  they  all  mewed 
away  was  curiously  weird  and  unearthly.  A little  further  off,  in  a clump 
of  padoo  trees  without  the  tumniep , the  crows  roosted,  and  their  grating 
caws  came  in  harsh  relief  to  this  plaintive  mewing — so  soft,  and 
yet  somehow  so  suggestive  of  the  cruelty  of  a hawk  ; of  refined  cruelty— 
of  an  iron  hand  in  a velvet  glove.  The  twilight  fell,  and  just  as  it 
deepened  into  night,  the  birds  seemed  to  have  settled  themselves,  and 
for  a few  minutes  there  was  a hush.  But  not  for  long — soon  would  be 
heard  the  far-off  croak  of  a solitary  frog,  the  nearer  chirp  of  a first  cricket, 
the  hum  of  the  advance  guard  of  the  mosquito  army  as  a skirmisher 
or  two  dug  his  antennae  into  me,  and  I knew  that  night  had  come. 

The  period  between  dinner  and  retiring  within  the  safety  of  one’s 
mosquito  net  was  the  most  disagreeable  of  the  whole  twenty-four  hours. 
Lizards,  mice  and  an  occasional  rat  ran  along  the  wood  walls. 
Mosquitoes,  moths,  grasshoppers  and  flying  beetles  buzzed  around 
and  even  a fan  served  only  to  slightly  mitigate  the  annoyance.  From 
a tree  behind  the  house  the  mangoes  came  crashing  down  on  the  tiled 
roof  from  time  to  time  and  rolled  clattering  to  the  ground.  “ Devils  ” 
our  Chinese  boys  called  the  sound  and  feared  it  as  such.  But  the  night, 
when  once  safe  within  my  curtains,  was  the  time  I liked  the  best.  For 
an  hour  or  so  I lay  on  my  bed,  too  hot  to  sleep,  and  listened  to  the  jungle 
calling.  The  croaking  of  the  frogs,  the  whirring  of  the  crickets,  the 
metallic  ringing  of  the  nightjars,  the  hooting  of  an  owl  that  lived  hard-by, 
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and  the  whispering  of  the  leaves — all  was  borne  in  at  the  open  window, 
through  which  I looked  out  into  the  jet  black  night  or  the  moonlit  jungle, 
as  the  case  might  be.  . . . Until  at  length  sleep  came,  and  glare  of 
sun  and  dread  of  snake  and  sting  of  insect  were  forgotten  in  visions  of 
a cloudland  of  which  but  the  silver  lining  could  be  seen. 

Such  was  life  in  our  jungle  home  : there  was  another  side  to  the 
picture — life  on  the  march.  For  a mile  or  two  around  Nakawn  stretched 
very  fair  roads  in  several  directions,  on  which  it  was  possible  to  ride 
the  Siamese  ponies.  To  go  further  afield,  elephants  were  necessary, 
or  boats  in  which  to  pole  or  row  down  the  innumerable  rivers  and  canals 
intersecting  the  country  in  every  direction.  One  journey,  which  we 
took  by  elephant  from  Nakawn  Sritamarat  across  the  dividing  range  of 
mountains,  comes  back  to  mind.  The  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Monthon  (province),  who  had  been  paying  a visit  of  inspection  to 
Nakawn,  invited  us  to  accompany  him  to  Toon  Sawng.  About  six 
o’clock  one  morning,  accordingly,  my  friend  and  I,  with  our  cook  and 
boys,  mounted  our  elephants  and  joined  His  Excellency  at  the  wat 
(temple)  in  the  city,  whence  the  start  was  made.  We  formed  quite 
a procession  as  we  travelled  along  ; nineteen  elephants  in  single  file  and 
some  hundred  minor  officials,  retainers,  sailors  and  coolies  on  foot. 
Whenever  we  approached  a village,  the  elders  (phu-yai-ban),  headed  by 
their  lcamnan  (village  headman)  and  sometimes  their  ampur  (head  of  the 
district),  met  us  a mile  or  two  out,  and  after  bowing  low  to  the  High 
Commissioner  fell  in  behind  his  elephant,  so  that  at  times  our  escort  on 
foot  must  have  numbered  some  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  At  all  the 
salas  (rest-houses)  on  the  way  the  villagers  awaited  us  with  cocoanuts 
from  which  to  drink,  bananas  and  other  fruit,  sugar  canes  packed  with 
rice  and  cocoanut,  and  banana  stalks  for  the  elephants.  Our  procession 
was  headed  by  the  beast  which  bore  the  Chief  of  Police.  Next  came 
a man  on  foot  in  a pahnung , a white  coat  with  a scarlet  sash  from  shoulder 
to  waist,  with  Siamese  lettering  on  it  in  silver,  and  an  old  Homburg 
hat,  and  with  bare  legs,  and  a rattan  which  he  carried  as  a wand  of 
office.  This  official  preceded  His  Excellency’s  elephant,  a large  beast 
bearing  a handsome  blue  and  gold  howdah  on  its  back,  with  green  and 
scarlet  curtains.  We  followed  next,  and  after  us  the  remainder  of  the 
elephants,  while  betwixt  them,  alongside  of  them,  streaming  out  in 
front  and  tailing  off  behind,  came  the  pedestrians,  in  number  from 
one  to  two  hundred.  Coolies  carrying  baggage,  a sailor  carrying  His 
Excellency’s  teapot,  another  his  cup  and  saucer — in  order  that  the 
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Commissioner  might  refresh  himself  from  time  to  time,  a third  sailor 
bearing  an  antiquated  rifle  ; others,  sailors,  coolies,  retainers  and  local 
officials,  carrying  nought  save  perhaps  umbrellas  of  black  stuff  or  of 
Japanese  paper,  which  they  held  over  their  heads  when  ever  the  sun 
shone  brightly. 

Through  the  city  of  Nakawn  we  passed,  the  natives  crouching  to  the 
earth  at  our  approach,  and  out  on  to  the  rough  road,  that  ran  through 
paddy-fields.  Here  and  there  in  places  the  road  had  been  washed  away, 
and  we  had  to  clamber  down  into  the  Iclong  and  up  on  to  the  road  again. 
We  left  the  paddy-fields  behind  us  and  passed  into  a narrow  belt  of 
jungle,  then  through  open  scrub-covered  land,  and  then  through  miles  of 
swamp,  where  at  each  slow  step  the  elephants  sank  to  their  knees.  Into 
the  jungle  again,  denser  and  darker  than  heretofore,  a narrow  track  with 
forest  on  either  hand.  Here  was  refreshing  shade  from  the  sun’s  glare, 
and  here  the  frogs  croaked  even  in  the  daytime.  On  we  plodded  for 
miles,  until  at  length  we  emerged  on  to  an  open  plain  with  mountains 
on  its  further  side,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  town  of  Ron-ti-bun, 
where,  after  ten  hours  of  jolting,  we  were  glad  to  alight. 

That  night  and  the  morrow  we  remained  at  Ron,  but  on  the  succeeding 
day  set  forth  once  more  for  Toon  Sawng.  This  meant  that  we  must 
cross  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  that  run  down  this  part  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  All  pretence  at  a road  was  now  at  an  end,  and  we 
marched  along  a very  ancient  elephant  track  that  led  eventually  to 
Trang  on  the  west  coast.  Through  the  densest  jungle  that  we  had 
hitherto  met  with,  this  narrow  path  led  up  to  the  mountains,  the  only 
gap  through  which  was  the  rocky  bed  of  a mountain  stream.  Up  this 
we  climbed  for  hours,  the  elephants  splashing  through  the  water  and 
climbing  very  very  slowly  but  very  very  surely  from  rock  to  rock,  from 
ledge  to  ledge,  ever  upwards.  On  either  side  the  narrow  stream  rose  up 
the  dense  jungle-clad  wall  of  the  mountains,  and  the  overhanging  rocks 
and  foliage  shut  out  from  view  the  sky  and  sunshine.  Here  and  there, 
where  the  forest  was  less  dense,  the  sunlight  filtered  through — elsewhere 
all  was  dark  and  gloomy  and,  save  for  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  from 
time  to  time  and  the  occasional  cries  of  the  drivers  urging  on  in  terms 
of  endearment,  protest  or  objurgation  their  beloved  beasts,  intensely 
still.  We  gained  the  top  of  the  range  at  length,  and  leaving  the  stream 
clambered  down  a path  almost  precipitous  in  places  until  we  reached  the 
little  village  and  tumnie'p  of  Pak  Prak,  where  we  had  tiffin.  A beautiful 
lonely  spot,  a narrow  valley  only  wide  enough  for  the  track,  a few  attap 
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houses  and  a rocky  stream,  the  same  up  whose  bed  we  had  toiled  so 
slowly  and  so  painfully.  Behind  us  lay  the  mountains,  through  the 
heart  of  which  we  had  pierced,  to  the  right  and  left  the  wood-clad  hills, 
and,  before  us,  the  ever  recurring  jungle.  Into  this  we  plunged  once 
more,  our  path  leading  downwards,  until  at  length  we  emerged  upon 
open  paddy-fields  and  about  four  o’clock — after  six  hours’  travelling — 
gained  Toon  Sawng,  our  goal,  some  thirty  miles  from  Nakawn. 

On  other  occasions  we  travelled  by  boat,  sometimes  for  days  and 
nights  together,  or  made  shorter  expeditions  on  the  diminutive  Siamese 
ponies.  The  more  one  saw  of  the  country  and  its  people  the  more 
interested  and  even  fascinated  one  became.  The  gentle,  lazy  Siamese 
disliking  to  do  a stroke  more  work  than  necessary  for  livelihood,  the 
Malay  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  indolent,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
the  industrious  and  ever  energetic  Chinaman — each  presented  points  of 
interest  to  the  observer.  That  the  Siamese  should  be  so  naturally 
indolent  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  one  bore  in  mind  in  the  first 
place  how  exceedingly  bountiful  Nature  is  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  second  that  there  was  here  no  pressure  of  population  as  in 
India  or  China,  and  consequently  no  need  for  him  to  greatly  exert 
himself.  In  Bangkok  most  of  the  hard  labour  was  done  by  Chinamen, 
and  this  was  becoming  more  and  more  the  case  in  the  interior.  In  the 
provinces,  too,  as  in  the  capital,  the  shops  and  indeed  most  of  the  trade  of 
the  country — with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans — 
was  monopolised  by  the  Chinese.  The  shipping  trade  they  shared  with 
the  farangs,  and  the  mines,  though  in  some  parts  of  the  country  worked 
by  Bur  mans,  in  others  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Celestials. 

In  the  interior,  at  least  in  Siamese  Malaya,  I learnt  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  the  habit  for  the  Chinese  to  marry  Siamese  girls.  The 
latter  preferred  Chinamen  for  husbands,  since  they  were  generally  richer 
and  treated  their  wives  better  than  their  own  countrymen  did.  In 
Nakawn  these  wives  retained  their  Siamese  costume  and  mode  of  dressing 
the  hair,  but  in  Trang,  on  the  other  hand,  they  adopted  the  Chinese 
dress.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  intermarriage  of  the  two  races  lies  the 
future  salvation  of  the  country.  It  se  ves,  of  course,  to  keep  the 
Chinaman  and  his  money  in  the  country,  and  the  children  of  such  unions 
should  prove  a more  thrifty  and  industrious  race  than  the  more  idle  and 
pleasure-loving  Siamese. 
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I was  awakened  about  six  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  April  1st  by  the  noises 
of  camels  collected  just  outside  the  house,  which  reminded  me  that  we 
were  to  leave  Tor  that  day  for  Sinai.  What  the  noise  a camel  makes  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  describe  in  one  word,  but  it  is  a mixture  of  a 
groan,  a grunt,  and  a squeal  and  a snarl,  and  occasionally  I have  heard  it 
sound  just  like  a ship’s  siren.  At  eight  o’clock  they  were  brought  to 
the  front  of  the  house  to  load,  a lengthy  process  for  the  first  time,  for 
each  camel  owner  wanted  the  lightest  load  on  his  beast.  The  one  I rode 
I know  had  all  the  packages  taken  off  three  times  before  it  was  fixed. 
There  were  eleven  camels  in  all,  six  for  the  heavy  baggage  and  five  for 
ourselves.  We  each  carried  our  mattress  and  bedding,  also  our  personal 
luggage  on  our  camel,  over  this  saddle-bags  were  thrown  and  filled  with 
soda-water  bottles,  biscuit  tins  and  the  numerous  things  that  had  no 
definite  place  elsewhere  ; while,  slung  on  wherever  possible,  there  were 
three  washbasins,  as  wrell  as  canvas  water-bags  and  kits  filled  with  odds 
and  ends.  On  the  top  of  this  we  took  our  seats,  with  a rug  and  pillow 
over  the  saddle. 

The  camel-saddle  has  a large  upright  back  and  front,  and  on  to  these 
you  have  to  hold  tight  when  the  camel  rises,  for  it  unfolds  in  three  jerks, 
the  middle  jerk  consisting  of  the  uplifting  of  his  hind  legs,  while  his 
knees  are  still  on  the  ground,  so  that  were  it  not  for  the  peg  on  the  front 
of  the  saddle  the  rider  would  of  necessity  switchback  down  his  neck. 
We  had  stirrups  made  of  rope  fixed  up  (for  the  natives  do  not  use  them, 
as  they  sit  tailor  fashion),  and  found  them  a great  assistance.  A little 
before  ten  we  started  ; it  was  really  quite  an  imposing  cavalcade — eleven 
camels,  nine  camel-men,  all  Bedouins,  the  head  Bedouin  Zeidan  (who  was 
in  charge  of  the  party),  two  Berber  servants  and  a kitchen-boy,  while 
there  were  provisions  enough  for  ten  days. 

The  day  before  we  started  there  had  been  a bad  khamseen  blowing, 
a real  hot  wind  from  the  south,  and  though  the  wind  had  veered  round, 
the  air  was  not  clear,  and  as  wre  rode  off  across  the  desert  we  could  not 
see  a sign  of  the  mountains  we  were  making  for.  For  hours  and  hours 
just  a circle  of  sandy  rocky  desert  around  us  and  a narrow  track  for  the 
camels  to  follow.  Fortunately  the  beasts  do  not  take  much  riding 
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just  a light  touch  with  the  single  rope  halter  that  is  tied  round  the  nose. 
About  half -past  one  we  stopped  for  lunch,  the  only  day  we  had  no  shade 
for  our  noonday  rest ; but  it  was  our  first  day  out,  and  we  had  sent  on  the 
tents  so  that  they  might  be  put  up,  ready  for  our  arrival  in  the  evening. 
Then,  after  forty  winks,  off  again  at  the  slow  jogging  walk  of  our 
supercilious  mounts,  till  we  came  to  a rift  in  the  mountains,  which  was 
the  opening  of  the  wady,  or  valley,  through  which  we  were  to  travel 
through  the  mountains. 

It  was  delightful  to  get  into  the  shade  of  the  valley,  the  high  rocks 
towering  up  on  each  side,  a few  trees  and  plants  growing  along  the  bed, 
such  a rest  for  the  eyes  after  the  hours  of  sand.  Our  first  camp  was 
pitched  about  half  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  entrance,  where  there  was 
a little  stream  of  water,  which  they  say  never  dries  up,  even  in  summer. 
Here  we  found  the  four  tents  pitched  and  the  kettle  boiling  ready  for 
tea.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  put  up  our  chairs  and  folding  tables, 
and  settle  in,  though  it  is  true  we  soon  discovered  that  we  had  only 
brought  three  chairs  with  us,  so  one  of  the  three  camp-beds  was 
commandeered  as  a sofa  for  the  dining  tent,  Miss  S.  and  I having  the 
other  two,  and  the  three  men  mattresses  only.  Our  tents  were  quite 
large  and  roomy  (officers’  tents),  and  we  were  really  most  comfortable, 
with  beds,  mattresses,  folding  washstands,  and  grass  mats  on  the  floor, 
which  were  used  for  rolling  the  mattresses  in.  The  first  night  we  dined 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Union  Jack.  The  Sheik,  having  discovered  one 
on  Miss  S.’s  cushions,  promptly  ripped  it  off,  fastened  it  to  a piece  of 
pampas  grass  and  raised  it  over  the  door. 

Next  day  the  camels  woke  us  very  early,  but  this  was  the  only  day 
they  managed  to  do  so  ; they  either  got  quieter,  or  we  got  used  to  it — 
I do  not  know  which.  The  three  men  went  off  for  a dip  in  the  stream, 
but  Miss  S.  and  I were  content  with  a jug  of  hot  water  that  Hassan 
brought  us  with  our  six  o’clock  cup  of  tea,  and  were  out  in  time  to  see 
a number  of  Bedouin  women  driving  flocks  of  little  mountain  goats 
(mostly  black  ones)  up  the  wady  to  feed,  with  a few  donkeys  and  two 
camels  with  their  foals — such  leggy  ones.  We  passed  them  all  again 
about  three  hours’  march  further  on.  The  Bedouin  women  veil  themselves 
even  more  closely  than  in  Egypt,  and  really  look  like  animated  bundles 
of  black  drapery.  A close  inspection  showed  that  each  one  was  carrying 
one  or  two  kids,  a few  days  old,  that  were  too  young  to  do  the  long  tramp. 

About  half -past  eight  we  started  off  again,  the  Professor  coming  a 
cropper  owing  to  his  camel  starting  to  rise  before  he  had  got  his  seat, 
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but  luckily  he  was  not  hurt.  All  day  we  passed  through  really  fine 
scenery,  for  the  wady  got  narrower  and  narrower,  till  we  could  almost 
touch  the  rocks  on  either  side,  which  towered  overhead  ; the  stream 
rushed  through  its  narrowed  channel  over  huge  boulders,  with  maiden- 
hair growing  underneath  in  the  shade,  and  over  this  we  and  our  camels 
had  to  climb.  Most  of  our  journeyings  were  done  in  single  file,  but 
occasionally  we  were  able  to  bunch  together,  our  pace,  however,  never 
exceeding  a walk,  as  all  our  camels  were  loaded.  We  lunched  in  a 
most  picturesque  spot,  under  the  shadow  of  an  immense  rock,  with  palm 
trees  and  a cane,  with  flowers  like  pampas  grass  all  round.  As  on  every 
other  day,  Zeidan,  our  dragoman,  stayed  behind  to  unpack  our  lunch, 
while  the  servants  went  on  to  pitch  camp. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  a Bedouin  camp,  a collection  of  three  or 
four  tents  (consisting  only  of  three  walls  and  a roof),  children,  dogs, 
goats  and  sheep.  The  women  carefully  hid  themselves  as  we  passed, 
the  men  ran  out  to  meet  our  escort,  who  greeted  them  with  a kiss,  or 
just  a touch  of  forehead  to  forehead.  The  Bedouins  asked  us  to  stop 
and  have  coffee  with  them  ; this  we  declined  with  many  thanks,  for 
their  tents  are  so  horribly  dirty  one  would  be  very  much  afraid  of  taking 
anything  they  had  prepared.  We  only  passed  one  other  Bedouin 
encampment  during  the  whole  ten  days,  and  it  was  even  more  squalid — 
three  little  bits  of  tents  stuck  up  against  a rock.  It  was  such  a poor 
little  affair  that  I would  not  take  a snapshot  of  it,  hoping  to  get  one 
more  characteristic,  but  did  not  see  any  other,  so  I was  sorry  I had 
missed  the  only  opportunity.  The  last  hour  of  this  second  day’s  journey 
we  had  to  walk,  as  the  path  was  very  rocky  and  steep,  and  my  opinion 
of  the  camel  as  a beast  of  burden  went  up  one  hundred  per  cent,  when 
he  tackled  a miniature  precipice  with  the  same  air  of  sublime  indifference 
that  characterizes  his  slow  and  stately  tread  on  the  flat  desert. 

The  colouring  of  the  rocks  about  here  is  beautiful  : turning  sharply 
round  a bend  in  the  valley  we  came  upon  a low  wall  of  bright  pink  stone, 
rosy  in  the  setting  sun,  a group  of  palm  trees  sheltering  it,  while  the 
stream  gurgling  along  the  foot  made  it  look  like  the  ruin  of  a fairy  palace 
set  there  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  of  hills.  After  a good,  stiff  climb 
we  caught  sight  of  the  camp,  pitched  in  a grove  of  white  broom,  and 
coo-eed  vigorously  for  tea.  We  had  reached  a considerable  altitude 
in  our  two  days’  ride,  and  heavy  coats  were  the  order  of  the  day  for  dinner 
that  night. 

The  next  morning  (the  third),  after  an  hour’s  ride,  we  came  to  the  end 
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of  the  Wady  Islay  (through  which  we  had  been  passing  up  till  now), 
and  here  the  men  filled  the  skins  from  a trickle  of  water,  first  scooping 
a little  hole  with  a cup,  then  gathering  it  up  as  it  gradually  collected. 
Then  we  began  to  climb  a steep  zigzag  up  the  mountain  side  till  we  came 
to  the  col,  from  whose  summit  a grand  vista  opened  up — a wide  valley, 
undulating  and  surrounded  by  hills,  covered  by  scattered  bushes  and 
camel  thorn,  which  was  much  appreciated  by  the  animals.  Down  the 
easy  slope  of  this  valley  it  looked  as  though  we  could  cross  it  in  half  an 
hour,  but  the  Bedouins  said  it  would  take  two  hours  before  we  could  get 
to  any  shade,  and  they  were  right.  So  I started  hunting  round  in  my 
saddle-bags,  and  found  a tin  of  salted  almonds,  which  we  handed  round, 
and  these,  with  a piece  of  an  orange  that  the  Doctor  had  pocketed  the 
night  before,  staved  off  the  v/orst  of  the  hunger  till  we  came  to  the  shade 
and  lunch.  This  shelter,  when  we  reached  it,  was  the  side  of  a small 
room  built  by  the  Bedouins  for  a “ cache,”  and  here  they  store  things 
while  moving  about.  As  the  sun  was  nearly  overhead  the  shade  was  only 
about  twelve  inches  wide,  but  in  the  desert  one  is  grateful  for  small 
mercies. 

After  lunch,  the  Doctor  and  the  Professor  started  to  climb  a mountain. 
Miss  S.  and  I intended  to  have  a siesta,  but  as  the  Sheik  tried  to  locate 
the  climbers  at  short  intervals  by  coo-eeing  to  them,  our  slumbers  were 
hardly  peaceful.  The  afternoon  ride  was  not  very  interesting,  the  track 
(not  worthy  of  the  name)  being  only  loose  stones,  that  no  amount  of 
camel  traffic  could  convert  into  a path.  Then  another  steady  pull  up 
hill  to  another  col,  and,  as  we  paused  on  the  summit,  we  saw  another 
valley  stretching  away  to  the  north,  with  Gebel  Musa,  our  goal,  standing 
up  grandly  to  the  left,  but  too  far  off  for  us  to  reach  that  night.  Our 
camp  was  pitched  a little  down  the  slope,  near  half  a dozen  trees  walled 
in — the  first  bit  of  cultivation  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Tor.  We  must 
have  been  about  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  might  have  been  double 
that  to  judge  by  our  feelings,  for  rugs  and  blankets  were  added  to  our 
overcoats,  and  even  the  canvas  sacks  for  carrying  the  tables  were 
requisitioned.  Indeed,  the  Doctor’s  tent  companions  assured  us  that 
he  had  put  on  fourteen  layers  of  garments  ! Certainly  he  looked  portly, 
and  evidently  found  sitting  down  a difficulty  ! 

From  this  camp  to  the  Greek  convent  of  St.  Catherine  was  only  a 
short  ride,  and  our  camels  did  the  rocky  climb  in  great  style,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  appropriate  hymns,  which  we  considered  a suitable 
attitude  in  which  to  approach  the  venerable  edifice.  Two  monks 
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watched  our  coming  from  the  battlements,  like  Sister  Anne,  and  ran  to 
give  warning,  so  we  were  not  kept  waiting  when  we  dismounted  and 
rang  the  bell  at  the  great  door,  to  pay  our  visite  de  ceremonie , and 
present  the  letters  of  introduction  that  we  had  brought  from  the  priests 
at  Tor.  We  were  conducted  through  low,  narrow,  iron-bound  doors 
and  corridors  to  a small  room,  where  we  were  received  by  the  Superior — 
a wheezy,  grey-bearded  old  man  with  a kindly  face.  As  His  Reverence 
spoke  neither  French  nor  Arabic,  our  two  mediums  of  conversation, 
a younger  monk  acted  as  interpreter.  After  salutations,  the  Superior 
got  up,  and  fumbled  about  with  a bunch  of  keys  at  a cupboard  in  the 
wall.  When  this  was  opened,  he  spent  another  five  minutes  at  a 
cupboard  inside  this  again,  and  at  last  got  out  a key,  which  he  gave  to 
an  inferior  monk,  who  took  it  away,  and,  until  he  came  back,  we  had  time 
to  look  round  the  room,  covered  with  shabby  red  stuff.  Atrocious 
cretonne  was  on  the  windows,  and  a crewel-work  tablecloth  on  a side 
table.  The  walls  were  covered  with  portraits,  mostly  archbishops  of 
the  Greek  Church,  but  on  one  side  were  lithographs  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  the  Tzar  and  Tzarina,  and  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Greece. 

Then  the  serving  monk  came  back  with  a large  tray  on  which  were 
a bowl  of  quince  jelly  and  a dish  of  teaspoons,  seven  liqueur  glasses  of 
cognac  and  seven  glasses  of  water.  Fortunately  I had  seen  this  form 
of  entertainment  before,  so  I knew  what  to  do.  The  correct  proceeding 
is  to  take  a spoon  and  dip  it  in  the  jelly  and  a glass  of  water,  then,  when 
you  have  eaten  your  confiture,  you  can  put  the  spoon  m the  tumbler, 
otherwise  you  sit  holding  the  licked  spoon  in  the  air,  and  feel  rather 
foolish  ! Of  course,  if  you  want  liqueur  you  can  take  that  too.  As  soon 
as  we  could  we  made  our  adieux,  arranging  to  come  back  in  the  afternoon 
to  see  the  sights.  Our  camp  was  about  a mile  away,  at  the  place  where, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Children  of  Israel  waited  for  Moses  to  come 
down  from  the  Mount — a pretty  spot  at  the  junction  of  four  wadys. 
At  three  o’clock  we  got  back  to  the  convent,  and  soon  the  Father  Superior 
was  puffing  up  the  stairs  with  more  keys  to  show  us  the  treasures.  First 
we  went  to  the  library,  where  they  have  priceless  old  manuscripts, 
which  must  be  intensely  interesting  to  experts,  but  to  us,  who  are  not 
learned  in  ancient  Greek  and  such  things,  the  illuminated  volumes  were 
more  attractive.  One  great  curiosity  was  a book  in  which  the  original 
writing  had  been  erased  and  another  written  over  it — a palimpsest,  in 
short — but  the  erasure  has  not  been  so  complete  as  to  prevent  the 
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learned  deciphering  it,  and  has  proved  to  be  a great  find.  Then  we  went 
to  the  church,  such  a tawdry  place.  The  old  solid  wood  doors,  hewn 
out  of  logs,  are  still  there,  and  have  been  from  time  immemorial,  for  this 
monastery  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  in  the  world.  Unfortunately  the  granite 
pillars  have  been  painted,  cheap  prints  adorn  the  walls,  and  gilded 
lamps  hang  everywhere,  so  we  did  not  stay  long  there.  Behind  the 
screen  was  a smaller  chapel,  and  before  entering  we  were  asked  to  take 
off  our  boots  or  shoes,  for  this,  they  declare,  was  the  very  spot  where 
God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and  no  one  has  since  trodden 
the  holy  place  with  shoes  on.  The  monks  were  much  interested  to 
watch  the  boys  taking  off  their  boots  while  wearing  riding  leggings, 
and  apologised  most  profusely  to  us  for  the  trouble  they  were  putting 
us  to.  The  interior  was  most  interesting — a small  square  chapel,  with 
an  alcove  on  one  side,  dimly  lighted  by  a small  barred  window.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  thick  soft  carpets,  the  walls  lined  with  old  blue  tiles, 
and  hung  with  sacred  pictures  of  Byzantine  type,  framed  in  gold  or 
wood  and  silver,  and  set  with  precious  stones  ; but  it  was  so  dark  we 
had  to  have  candles  to  see  them.  Then,  in  the  alcove,  a little  square 
table,  standing  on  a surface  of  silver  plates,  all  heavily  embossed, 
represents  the  sacrosanct  spot  where  the  burning  bush  stood.  Through 
the  window  the  sun  shines  but  once  a year,  and  then  only  for  one  minute 
early  in  the  morning,  as  it  rises  over  the  crest  of  a hill. 

Afterwards  we  went  to  see  the  tomb  of  St.  Catherine.  This  is  the 
Saint  of  Alexandria,  who,  after  her  martyrdom  on  the  wheel,  was 
transported  by  angels  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  bears  her  name, 
and  whose  body  was  brought  down  to  the  convent  by  the  monks.  It 
lies  in  a stone  sarcophagus  with  an  old  and  venerable  canopy  over  it. 
Painfully  incongruous  was  a coarse  white  cotton  toilet  oover  in  crochet- 
work,  with  numerous  bows  of  crude  pink  ribbon,  thrown  over  the  tomb. 
Near  by  are  two  rich  sarcophagi,  which  were  presented  one  by  the 
Tzarina  Catherine  and  the  other  by  Odessa  merchants.  They  are  both 
made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  one  is  inlaid  with  huge  precious  stones. 

Next  morning  we  made  an  early  start  to  climb  Gebel  Musa  (Moses’ 
Mountain),  the  monk  who  spoke  French  coming  with  us  as  a guide,  and 
a Bedouin  from  the  monastery  came  to  carry  the  lunch.  The  track 
at  first  was  rough  climbing,  as  few  years  ago  a torrent  had  washed  down 
a lot  of  boulders  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  convent  building. 
Further  on  a great  deal  of  the  road  had  rough  steps  made,  and  for  a short 
distance  there  was  a little  stream  of  water  along  the  path,  and,  nearer 
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the  top,  a spring,  which  we  much  appreciated  when  returning,  as  our 
drinks  for  lunch  were  rather  scanty.  Half  way  up  we  passed  a chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  the  key  of  which  was  about  two  feet  long  and  as 
thick  as  one’s  wrist,  and  it  required  both  hands  to  turn  the  lock.  This 
chapel,  we  are  told,  was  built  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  fleas 
from  the  convent,  but  we  think  it  must  have  been  a long  time  ago  ! At 
the  top  of  a flight  of  steps,  between  two  rocks,  was  an  archway  which 
made  a most  picturesque  frame  for  the  panorama  of  distant  mountains. 

• Getting  on  nearer  to  the  top  we  came  to  the  remains  of  a garden  in  a 
little  plateau,  but  all  that  now  stands  is  a cypress  and  a weather-beaten 
poplar  tree,  and  close  by  another  chapel — or,  rather,  two  in  one  building. 
The  inner  one  was  Elijah’s,  and  was  built  over  the  cave  in  which  he 
lived  while  fed  by  the  ravens.  The  cave  was  there,  and  heaps  of  ravens 
were  flying  about,  so  the  legend  is  probably  true.  The  other  chapel 
was  dedicated  to  Moses,  but  had  nothing  of  note  in  it.  Higher  still 
we  were  shown  the  footprint  of  Mahomet’s  camel  in  the  rock.  It  seems 
there  are  four  in  existence  : one  at  Constantinople,  one  at  Beyrout,  one 
on  Sinai,  and  one  at  Mecca,  so  the  camel  must  have  had  a fairly  big  stride ! 

At  the  top  of  the  peak  there  is  just  room  to  move  round  the  two  small 
buildings  perched  on  the  summit — one  a mosque,  the  other  a Greek 
chapel.  For  this  is  the  spot  where  Moses  received  the  Tables  of  the  Law, 
and  where  Jehovah  spoke  to  him.  We  were  shown  the  small  opening 
in  the  huge  rock  through  which  the  Voice  came.  The  view  from  the 
top  was  magnificent  and  the  air  keen,  for  we  were  nearly  nine  thousand 
feet  high.  The  priest  who  was  with  us  was  badly  in  need  of  the  brandy 
flask  that  the  Doctor  had  for  emergencies,  for  Lenten  fare  is  hardly 
what  one  would  choose  for  high  mountain  climbing.  From  the  top  we 
saw  Mount  Catherine,  and  it  looked  so  attractive  that  we  decided  to 
stay  another  day  and  climb  it,  too,  for  it  is  one  thousand  feet  higher 
than  Gebel  Musa.  On  reaching  the  convent  again,  we  found  several 
patients  waiting  for  the  Doctor,  so  we  took  them  along  to  the  tents  and 
doled  out  medicines. 

Next  morning  our  guide  (one  of  the  priests)  arrived  at  7.30,  ready  to 
take  us  up  Mount  St.  Catherine.  We  rode  our  camels  for  an  hour  and 
a half,  passing  on  the  way  the  rock  where  the  Children  of  Israel  made 
and  set  up  the  Golden  Calf,  the  Rock  Moses  struck  to  get  the  water, 
and  the  Rock  where  the  Tables  of  the  Law  were  broken.  From  the  place 
where  we  left  the  camels  we  had  a good  three  hours’  climb,  with  hardly 
any  path  and  slippery  rock  a good  deal  of  the  way  ; and  yet  this  is  the 
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peak  that  all  the  Russian  pilgrims  who  come  yearly  to  Sinai  climb. 
Getting  near  the  top  we  found  some  patches  of  snow  (still  quite  hard  in 
the  blazing  sun),  which  were  most  refreshing.  Leaving  our  lunch  kit 
here,  we  climbed  on,  and  it  was  well  worth  it,  for  we  had  no  idea  of  the 
extensive  view  we  would  get.  We  could  see  right  across  the  whole 
peninsula,  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  African  mountains  on  one  side,  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  Arabian  mountains  on  the  other,  and  to  the  south 
the  Red  Sea.  It  was  a perfect  day,  with  very  little  wind,  and  we  seemed 
to  be  on  the  roof  of  tjhe  world,  only  tlhere  were  a few  eagles  soaring  round 
higher  still.  Some  pious  monk  had  built  a small  chapel  over  the  place 
where  St.  Catherine’s  body  was  found,  but  there  was  very  little  to  see. 
We  were  loath  to  leave  the  top,  but  the  pangs  of  hunger  called  us  down, 
and,  oh,  the  drinks  cooled  with  Sinai  snow  were  good  ! Where  the  camels 
waited  there  was  a lovely  stream  of  water,  and  the  monks  had  made 
quite  a good  garden,  with  olive,  cypresses,  quinces,  apricot,  almond, 
and  other  trees,  but  no  small  plants  except  one  or  two  rose  trees. 

Leaving  the  baggage-camels  to  load  and  start,  we  went  up  to  the 
convent  the  next  morning  to  make  our  adieux  to  our  friends.  There 
is  a fair-sized  garden  round  the  monastery,  but  it  is  not  well  kept.  The 
building  itself  looks  like  an  old  fortress,  and  it  really  was  one  till  a few 
years  ago,  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  the  Bedouins.  Inside  they  still 
keep  the  absurd  little  old-fashioned  cannon  which  they  used,  but  it  is 
now  only  fired  on  festivals.  As  it  was  the  Greek  Mid-Lent,  the  white 
flag  with  St.  Catherine’s  symbol  on  it  was  floating  over  the  door. 

Our  reception  was  the  same  as  on  the  first  day,  similar  refreshments 
being  offered.  Then  we  got  permission  to  take  some  photos,  starting 
off  with  the  Father  Superior  and  the  two  priests  who  had  called  on  us. 
I was  anxious  to  get  a photograph  showing  the  Christian  church  and  the 
Mohammedan  mosque  side  by  side  inside  the  same  convent,  and  I also 
wanted  to  get  one  of  the  high  opening  in  the  wall,  the  only  entrance  into 
the  building  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  everyone  and  everything  being 
hauled  up  by  a basket  drawn  by  a huge  winch  and  rope  from  inside — 
this  as  a protection  from  the  Arabs.  After  writing  our  names  in  the 
visitors’  book,  we  said  good-bye,  and  started  on  our  homeward  journey 
very  regretfully  indeed,  for  we  felt  the  end  of  our  holiday  was  come. 
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By  CHARLES  A.  PAYTON,  m.v.o. 

(“Sarcelle”  of  The  Field). 

Peradventure  piscator^  like  poeta,  nascitur , non  fit.  At  any  rate 
“ an  unworthy  survivor  from  the  earlier  half  of  a previous  century,” 
who  ought,  according  to  a clever  but  pitiless  American  physiologist, 
to  have  been  chloroformed  many  years  ago  (whereby  the  lives  of  multi- 
tudinous innocent  fishes  might  have  been  spared)  looks  back  through 
six  decades  and  more  to  an  angling  experience  at  the  early  age  of  four, 
with  a pretty  little  cousin  of  similar  youth,  resulting  in  capture  of  sundry 
minnows,  a thorough  soaking  from  tumbling  into  the  brook  together, 
a scolding,  a scalding  (hot  bath),  and  bed. 

This,  and  much  taking  of  tittlebats,  alias  “ tiddlers,”  in  Hampstead 
and  Highgate  ponds,  by  the  classical  and  simple  device  of  a small  worm 
on  a hookless  thread,  reminds  me  of  the  admirable  words  of  a worthy 
member  of  the  Flyfishers’  Club,  a mighty  slayer  of  salmon,  that  he  “ would 
rather  fish  for  tadpoles  in  a tank  than  have  no  fishing  at  all.”  Make 
it  tittlebats,  and  I echo  the  sentiment,  for  I rather  doubt  the  common 
“ pollywog  ” having  a suitable  mouth  for  business  purposes. 

Talking  of  tittlebats,  out  shooting  once,  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
near  the  mouth  of  a big  French  river,  sport  being  slack,  and  observing 
a goodly  assemblage  of  sticklebacks  in  a brackish  ditch,  I bet  my  French 
comrade  I would  catch  a hundred  in  half  an  hour,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a 
stick  from  a hedge,  a thread  from  my  shirt,  and  a few  worms,  I won, 
with  half  a dozen  “ tiddlers  ” over,  and  three  small  green  crabs  thrown 
in. 

Turning  to  my  native  Yorkshire,  I made  an  early  advance  from  minnows, 
caught  in  Scalby  Beck,  to  pike  in  the  Old  Plantation  Pond.  One  morning, 
when  I had  three  jack  in  my  creel,  a benevolent,  wholesome-looking,  ruddy- 
faced greybeard  asked  me  jokingly  if  I was  fishing  for  mackerel.  Showing 
him  my  “ pikelets  ” with  pardonable  exultation,  he  greatly  commended 
me,  and  asked  me  to  go  mackerel-fishing  with  him  next  day.  Gratefully 
I went,  my  first  introduction  to  sea-angling,  and  we  caught  some  large 

* Much  of  the  substance  of  this  article  originally  appeared  in  a Lecture  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Sea  Anglers’  Society,  but  it  has  been  entirely  re-written  and  brought 
up  to  date  for  Travel  and  Exploration.  The  photographs  of  Moorish  scenes  were 
taken  by  my  old  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  N.  Johnston,  of  Mogador. 
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autumn  mackerel  at  anchor,  but,  puer  miserimus , spent  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  in  the  bilgy  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  all  the  vanity  taken 
out  of  him,  and  pretty  nearly  everything  else  ! 

Much  voyaging  and  buffeting  on  many  seas,  and  plenty  of  rough 
boating  have  made  me  and  Father  Neptune  the  best  of  friends,  though 
Moorish  fishermen,  seeing  me  come  ashore  drenched  after  a capsize 
and  a nasty  swim,  have  wagged  their  heads,  and  said  “ some  day  the  sea 
will  eat  you.” 

Frequentation  of  the  rough  old  Scarborough  piers  led  to  capture  of 
“ parrs  ” and  “ billet  ” (local  names  for  coal-fish  at  various  stages  of 
adolescence),  the  casual  codling,  the  common  plaice,  and  other  denizens 
of  the  deep.  We  boys  had  generally  some  fishing-tackle  in  our  desks  at 
that  good  old  grammar  school,  where  we,  as  pleasant  poet  Calverley  said — 

“ . . . Lived  and  learned  together, 

And  bore  by  turns  the  wholesome  cane. 

Till  our  young  skins  became  as  leather.” 

To  the  writer  fell  a doubtless  deserved  share  of  that  “ wholesome 
cane,”  a record  being  once  made  by  receiving  three  distinct  thrashings 
in  one  afternoon.  And  my  first  notion  of  the  “ split  cane,”  now 
synonymous  for  delicacy  and  durability  in  fly-rods,  was  the  fascinating 
but  unremunerative  game  of  splitting  the  pedagogue’s  weapon  by  artful 
insertion  of  a horse-hair  in  the  tip  thereof. 

Well  do  I remember,  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  rigging  up 
white  sea-flies  on  single  gut,  and  going  one  evening  with  two  chums 
to  a comer  of  the  wild  rocks  below  the  Castle  Cliff,  where  we  caught  a 
few  ruddy  rock-cod  by  slow  drawing  of  the  flies,  and  suddenly  the  water 
was  darkened  by  a mass  of  silvery  “ herring-sile,”  swiftly  broken  up 
into  scurries  of  silvery  spray  by  green  and  golden  forms  of  a lot  of 
savage  billet,  and  we  kept  on  casting  our  flies  and  hooking  lusty  hard- 
fighting  fish.  On  the  piers  we  used  to  get  good  sport  with  the  larger 
billet,  and  occasional  pollack,  baiting  with  large  mussels  and  salted 
herring-milt,  in  autumn  and  in  the  hard  old-fashioned  winters,  when 
the  salt  spray  froze  as  it  fell  on  the  pier-head,  and  brown-sailed  fishing 
craft  came  rolling  and  staggering  in  for  shelter  from  the  fierce,  grey, 
storm-swept  North  Sea. 

Turning  to  fresh  water,  a dear  old  uncle,  keen  fisher  of  trout  and 
grayling,  gave  me  a sweet  little  fly-rod,  and  a season’s  instruction  on 
the  Derwent  above  Hackness,  whereby  I profited  in  time,  when  I had 
overcome  an  impetuous  and  fatal  tendency  to  make  the  striking  and 
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landing  of  a trout  one  simultaneous  operation,  and  I once  surprised  my 
uncle,  and  delighted  myself,  by  hooking  a good  trout  and  grayling  on 
one  cast,  and  landing  the  brace  successfully. 

Between  those  bright  far-back  schooldays  and  these  present  ones  of 
huge  disproportion  of  reminiscence  over  anticipation  to  an  old  man,  who 
has  still  the  heart  of  a boy,  I wonder  how  many  times  my  “ lines  have 
fallen  in  pleasant  places  ” in  my  dear  native  land  and  many  a foreign 
country.  After  a return  from  a long  residence  in  Morocco,  I received 
kindly  guidance  in  that  modern  mystery  the  delicate  “ dry  fly  55  from 
such  past  masters  as  “ Detached  Badger,”  “ Red  Spinner,”  R.  B. 
Marston,  and  the  late  David  Wilson.  In  these  days  of  “higher  education  ” 
there  may  even  be  some  chance  of  salmon  being  educated  up  to  rising 
to  a dry  fly.  Those  salmon  of  which  a Field  correspondent  once  caught 
thirty-four  in  a day,  when  they  took  the  fly  directly  it  reached  the 
surface,  must  have  come  very  near  the  dry  fly  standard,  also  those  which 
other  correspondents  have  recorded  as  taking  natural  March  browns 
and  Mayflies — to  the  latter  I am  a witness. 

Salmon-fishing  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
grand  old  Norway,  has  given  the  old  wanderer  many  a glorious  fight  with 
the  silvery  king  of  the  river.  In  the  Cumberland  Derwent,  where  the 
cost  of  fishing  is  a mere  trifle,  but  the  sport  very  capricious,  a first  visit 
yielded  eight  fish  in  nine  days,  averaging  fifteen  and  a half  pounds,  but 
subsequent  experiences,  owing  to  a superfluity  of  water,  were  sadly 
unremunerative.  In  Norway,  fair  Mandal  in  the  south  and  mighty 
Namsen  in  the  north  gave  salmon,  grilse,  and  many  goodly  sea-trout, 
but  a July  trial  on  the  good  river  Gula  wras  spoiled  by  drought,  dead  low 
water  and  almost  tropical  heat,  and  I fled,  after  sixteen  days  broiling  and 
toiling,  having  only  killed  eleven  grilse,  some  brown  trout  in  wild 
mountain  lakes,  and  missed  sundry  short-coming  salmon. 

Turning  to  South  Africa,  where  British  trout  are  being  successfully 
acclimatised  and  afford  good  sport  on  the  fly,  in  the  Transvaal,  Natal, 
and  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that,  when 
a diamond-digger,  I twice  fished,  and  had  fair  sport,  in  1871,  on  a bit  of 
the  Modder  River,  also  on  the  Vaal  at  Klip  Drift,  just  after  the  birth  of 
that  great  diamond  city  which  we  diggers  knew  first  as  the  “ New  Rush 
beyond  De  Beers,”  then  as  Colesberg  Kopje,  till  it  acquired  the  world- 
known  name  of  Kimberley.  On  first  landing  at  Cape  Town,  early  in 
that  year,  I had  pulled  up  short  on  my  first  shore-stroll  on  seeing  a darkie 
catching  grey  mullet  from  a jetty,  using  bits  of  crayfish  as  bait.  I promptly 
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sent  a boy  for  a couple  of  crayfish,  went  back  to  the  “ Roman  55  for  my 
rod  and  tackle,  sat  down  on  that  jetty,  feeling  quite  at  home,  and  had 
a pleasant  bit  of  sport  before  doing  the  usual  “ lions  ” of  the  place, 
getting  fifty-one  mullet  and  a couple  of  brown  gurnards,  varying  my  sport 
after  lunch  by  a bag  of  little  black  bream  called  “ Hottentot  fish,”  and, 
going  out  sailing  next  day,  catching  some  savage  “ snoek,”  and  shooting 
penguins,  an  albatross,  “ mollimawks,”  “ malagasses,”  and  other 
strange  sea-fowl. 

Coming  back  one  day  from  a bit  of  salmon-fishing  on  the  Tay,  I travelled 
from  Stirling  to  Euston  with  a gay  young  Gordon  Highlander,  who  was 
also  an  angler,  had  fought  at  Magersfontein,  and  various  points  on  the 
Modder,  and  fished  there,  too,  and  he  told  me,  among  other  strange 
experiences,  how  they  once  found  a big  fish  with  a lot  of  holes  in  his 
body,  evidently  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a shrapnel  shell  intended  for 
the  Boers,  and  they  lugged  him  up  to  camp  and  ate  him. 

Opportunity  has  been  lacking  for  practising  perhaps  the  biggest  sea- 
fishing in  the  world,  leaping  tunas  and  black  sea-bass  in  Southern 
California,  and  the  wild  tarpon  of  Florida.  Mention  of  California 
reminds  me  that,  finding  myself  “ stony-broke  ” in  San  Francisco  in 
1864,  after  a spell  of  gold-prospecting  and  rough  shooting  up  country, 
I invested  my  last  “ quarter  ” in  some  fishing  tackle  and  tobacco,  and 
tried  my  hand  at  sea- angling  for  a living,  but,  possibly  from  want  of 
a boat,  made  a conspicuous  failure  of  it. 

Possibilities  of  tunny-fishing  with  rod  and  line  in  European  waters  are 
a subject  on  which  much  may  be  said  at  another  time  and  in  another 
place  ; suffice  it  now  to  summarise  localities  where  the  sport  has  been 
tried,  more  or  less  successfully,  or  where  the  experiment  seems  suggested : 
Coasts  [ of  Sardinia,  Portugal,  Spain  (near  Malaga),  HCgadian  Islands, 
Balearic  Isles,  Madeira,  Canary  Islands  and  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Native 
methods,  heavy  lines,  big  hooks,  and  as  baits  large  sardines,  small 
mackerel,  or  flying-fish,  also,  for  the  smaller  tunny,  a curiously-shredded 
leaf  of  the  maize-husk,  might  be  employed  profitably. 

The  nearest  approach  I have  made  to  any  such  gigantic  sport  was 
on  that  sunny  southern  coast  of  Morocco,  my  happy  home  for  sixteen 
years,  that  pleasant  land  “ where  it  seemed  always  afternoon,”  whence 
we  carried  on  our  sea-fishing  under  sunny  skies,  with  golden  beach  and 
green-crested  sand-hills  in  front  of  us,  traversed  by  trains  of  slow-moving 
camels,  with  dark  hills  and  woods  in  the  middle  distance,  and  beyond 
them  again  purple  mountains  and  far-away  snow-clad  peaks  of  Atlas. 
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Rugged  brown  rocks  and  a flower-spangled  island,  visited  in  1555  by 
gallant  Drake  and  his  bold  little  fleet  on  their  way  to  scour  the  Spanish 
Main,  a snow-white  town  rising  from  the  edge  of  the  blue  waters,  a waving 
palm-tree  here  and  there  on  a hill-slope — such  were  some  of  the  sights  and 
“ marks  ” for  me  and  my  merry  Moorish  boatmen,  when  we  went  a-fishing 
for  the  azlimzah,  whereof  the  English  name  is  “ maigre,”  the  scientific 
one,  scicena  aquila,  and  which  I believe  to  be  near  akin  to  these  great  black 
sea-bass  of  California  and  the  jew-fish  of  Australia.  They  generally  ran 
from  twenty-five  to  sixty  pounds,  though  at  certain  seasons  we  met 
“ small  fry  ” of  six  to  fifteen  pounds  (called  tazalimzat). 

When  near  the  bottom  in  deep  water  we  tackled  them  with  stout  hand- 
lines, large  round-bend  hooks  on  double  brass  wire,  the  bait  a large  arm 
of  skinned  octopus,  with  the  additional  attraction  of  a small  “ squiggling  ” 
octupus  put  on  whole,  from  point  to  bend,  or  a fresh  sardine,  or,  perhaps 
most  attractive  of  all,  the  heart  of  the  first-caught  azlimzah.  Even  on 
such  powerful  tackle,  sport  with  big  specimens  was  sufficiently  exciting, 
and  they  took  some  lifting  on  board  when  gaffed  ; as  to  numbers,  I have 
seen  a big  Moorish  boat  come  in  with  seventy  or  eighty  fish,  averaging, 
say,  thirty  pounds,  as  the  result  of  a few  hours’  fishing.  But  when  they 
were  near  the  surface,  the  sport  with  rod,  either  from  rocks  or  boats,  was 
much  more  lively. 

The  Moors,  very  keen  and  skilful  sea-anglers,  used  no  reels,  but  when 
they  fished  from  the  rocks  they  would  have  a ball  of  stout  cord  fastened 
to  the  butt  of  the  rod.  If  a big  azlimzah  or  other  monster  of  the  deep 
was  too  strong  and  lively  for  my  Moorish  friend,  he  just  let  the  rod  go 
into  the  sea,  paid  out  the  cord  till  the  fish  slackened  a bit,  and  so  played 
him  till  sufficiently  tired  out  to  be  gaffed. 

I caught  a good  fifty-pounder  one  afternoon,  on  rod  and  reel,  on  a small 
artificial  bait  of  my  own  contrivance,  but  the  line  was  stoutish  and  the 
trace,  wire,  so  I had  him  alongside  the  boat  in  about  ten  minutes.  We 
had  some  wild  and  novel  work  one  summer,  when  a lot  of  the  big  fellows 
had  followed  sardine-shoals  into  some  creeks  among  sand-banks,  two 
miles  north  of  Mogador,  and  did  not  get  out  to  sea  again  for  several 
days,  and  the  natives  got  wind  of  it,  and  went  after  them  at  low  tide, 
pursuing  them  in  their  native  element,  sometimes  wading,  sometimes 
swimming,  and  stabbing  at  the  rushing  fish  with  gaffs,  spears,  harpoons, 
and  even  daggers  and  gun-bayonets.  It  so  stirred  up  that  bit  of  barbarism, 
latent  in  myself  and  two  other  Britishers,  that  we  joined  in  this  awful 
sea-poaching  two  or  three  times,  and  enjoyed  it  immensely  on  hot  summer 
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afternoons,  plunging  or  swimming  through  blue  waters  or  white-crested 
rollers  at  the  edge  of  the  broad  beach  with  its  background  of  golden 
sand-hills. 

Azlimzah  were  sometimes  so  plentiful  on  the  far  southern  coast,  where 
there  was  little  market,  and  no  means  of  quick  transport  to  more  populous 
centres,  that  these  huge  fish  would  fetch  only  about  a penny  each  ! 

Another  most  interesting  fish,  the  tasargelt  ( Temnodon  saltator),  identical 
with  the  American  “ bluefish,”  was,  until  I had  been  there  about  ten 
years,  merely  a matter  of  fond  tradition,  cherished  in  the  memory  of 
old  Arab  fishermen,  who  would  often  tell  me  : “ Ah,  you  should  have 
been  here  in  the  tasargelt  time  ! That  was  the  fun  ! They  had  no  sense, 
were  mad  for  a bait,  we  just  slung  them  on  board  with  short  rods,  filled 
our  boats,  and  got  rich.  Yes,  Allah  gave  prosperity  to  the  poor  labourers 
of  the  sea  in  those  days  ! ” Was  it  not  rather  curious  that  these  free- 
sporting  and  valuable  fish,  as  good  as  they  are  fierce,  should  choose  1887, 
the  jubilee  year  of  our  late  beloved  Queen,  to  return  in  their  thousands  ? 
And  a pleasing  coincidence  that  H.B.M.  Consul  should  have  been  rather 
closely  associated  with  that  return,  catching  a stray  specimen  on  30th 
June,  and  having  on  the  6th  September,  when  native  fishermen  had 
previously  caught  a few  stragglers,  one  of  the  wildest  fishing  experiences 
of  his  life. 

I had  caught  a couple  of  good  ones  before  breakfast,  and  in  the  afternoon 
with  a young  Scotch  friend,  in  the  only  boat  out,  found,  outside  Mogador 
Island,  a great  shoal  of  sardines  being  broken  up  by  predatory  fish  of  all 
kinds,  plunging  and  leaping  dolphins  near  the  surface,  big  azlimzah 
lower  down,  our  new  friends  the  tasargelt  in  goodly  numbers,  plenty  of 
other  finny  sharers  in  the  banquet,  while  gulls  and  shearwaters  clamoured 
and  hovered  around,  and  dashed  frequently  down  on  the  seething  waters. 

We  all  went  mad  for  the  time,  casting  into  the  carousal  with  inadequate 
tackle,  hooking  something  big  and  savage  every  few  minutes,  losing 
many,  old  Reis  Habeeb,  my  head  boatman,  getting  an  azlimzah  of  over 
sixty  pounds  on  his  hand-line,  and  toward  evening,  when  we  rowed 
swiftly  homeward,  behold  the  whole  shoal  of  tasargelt  followed  close  in 
our  wake,  right  into  the  sheltered  bay,  and  we  kept  on  casting  and 
hooking  and  often  losing  them,  and  old  Habeeb  ejaculated  plaintively, 
“ Likdma  ! likdma!  ” (“  The  tackle  ! the  tackle  ! ”),  but  still  the  mad 
tasargelt  followed,  doubtless  taking  our  craft  to  be  some  whale  or 
grampus  dashing  through  shoals  of  their  beloved  sardines,  and  soon  they 
were  close  to  the  sandy  southern  beach  and  the  dark  rock-passages  near 
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the  Waterport,  and  folks  on  shore  had  got  wind  of  it,  boats  came  hurrying 
out  in  the  gloaming,  many  a well-curved  rod  and  leaping  fish  showing  the 
fierceness  of  the  frolic  ; even  the  big  seine-boat  came  out,  her  net 
swiftly  shot,  and  hundreds  of  the  lovely  fish  hauled  On  to  the  sand,  and 
presently  as,  fairly  tired,  I was  walking  home  past  the  big  mosque,  a 
white-bearded  old  Moslem  came  out  to  grasp  my  hand,  pat  my  shoulder, 
and  say  earnestly,  “You  are  a man  of  blessing  ! You  have  brought  the 
tasargelt  into  the  bay,  and  now  the  fishermen  will  have  prosperity  ! ” 
And  indeed  they  did,  for  the  shoals  stopped  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
affording  the  grandest  of  sport,  of  which  the  writer  had  his  share,  with 
the  fiercest-fighting  of  fish,  weights  running  from  three  pounds  to  twelve 
pounds,  but  generally  averaging  about  six  pounds. 

They  returned  every  autumn  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay,  and 
I have  heard  of  them  since  my  departure  from  Sunny  Soueirah,  but  any 
would-be  tourist-angler  should  be  cautioned  that  both  tasargelt  and 
azlimzah  are  migratory  and  unreliable,  and  recent  information  is  desirable 
before  going  in  quest  of  them. 

When  the  shoals  are  feeding  on  the  surface, *and  a dozen  or  score  of 
native  boats  get  among  them,  it  is  the  wildest  scene  possible,  the  very 
opposite  of  the  “ contemplative  man's  recreation  ” or  “ gentle  craft,” 
for  the  brown  rowers  pull  as  hard  and  as  quick  as  possible,  making  all 
the  splash  they  can,  to  attract  the  fish,  which  come  dashing  madly  after 
the  boat,  while  the  rodmen  in  the  stern  literally  flail  for  them  with  stout 
eight  or  nine-foot  stumps  of  bamboo  rods,  nearly  the  same  length  of 
double  brass  wire,  and  huge  square-bend  barbless  hooks,  the  bait  being 
first  a bit  of  white  rag,  then  the  regular  aghulim,  a five  or  six-inch  strip 
of  the  glistening  blueish- white  belly-skin  of  the  first  victim,  drawn  swiftly 
through  the  foaming  water.  Fish  after  fish  are  heaved  into  the  boat 
by  strong-armed  Moors  and  negroes,  and  quickly  jerked  off  the  barbless 
hooks,  while  the  men  shout  and  yell  and  sing  weird,  rhythmic  chants  of 
barbaric  music,  the  whole  scene,  on  a bright  blue  sea,  beneath  a brighter 
sky,  forming  a wild  fishing  carnival,  in  which  I have  taken  part  many 
a time,  wilder  still  when  a few  huge  albicore,  or  other  monsters  too  mighty 
for  even  such  powerful  tackle,  are  among  our  finny  foes,  and  after  a short 
engagement  we  see  broken  bamboos  floating  on  the  blue  waters  like 
shattered  spears  on  a mediaeval  battle-field.  But  more  often  I went  in 
for  more  sporting  methods,  using  bass-rod  and  reel,  and  gut  trace,  with 
a few  inches  of  wire  next  to  a smallish  hook,  for  the  teeth  of  these  fish 
will  cut  through  anything  but  wire,  and  sometimes  that ! Then  I only 
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got  perhaps  ten  to  the  natives’  hundreds,  each  fish  taking  me  from  five 
minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  kill,  but  it  was  glorious  fun,  like 
salmon-fishing  in  the  sea  ! 

A smaller  fish  called  the  owrah  (Latin,  Lichia  vadigo ),  brilliant  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  beautifully  striped  along  the  lateral  line,  is  caught 
similarly  to  the  tasargelt,  but  with  finer  tackle,  as  it  only  averages  three 
or  four  pounds,  shoals  of  them  coming  swiftly  and  fiercely  in  the  wake 
of  a smartly-rowed  boat,  and  taking  any  gleaming  silvery  bait  pulled 
swiftly  through  the  water. 

Bass,  just  the  same  strong  silvery  fish  as  in  England,  are  plentiful 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  especially  at  Mogador,  in  spring  and 
summer  getting  together  in  shoals,  feeding  on  such  savoury  and  succulent 
diet  as  sardines  and  anchovies,  especially  the  latter,  and  when  a tiferdee 
or  feeding  shoal  is  shown  to  us  by  scores  of  grey  and  white  gulls  and  terns 
dashing  down  for  their  share  of  the  spoil,  we  hurry  to  the  spot,  and 
keep  hooking  the  bright,  silvery,  salmon-like  fish,  which  fight  like  salmon, 
too,  and  a ten-pounder  on  sporting  tackle  will  often  take  over  the  regulation 
ten  minutes  to  kill. 

By  a pleasing  coincidence,  a record  take  of  bass  fell  to  me  in  that  same 
jubilee  year  which  witnessed  the  return  of  the  tasargelt.  On  22nd 
April,  1887,  mine  being  the  only  boat  out,  owing  to  a Moorish  holiday, 
the  sea  calm,  and  clear  as  glass,  I caught  exactly  seventy  bass,  twenty 
before  lunch  and  fifty  after,  mostly  from  three  to  eight  pounds  weight,  the 
total  making  a decent  donkey-load. 

In  the  azlimzah  and  tasargelt  time,  by  the  way,  numbers  of  strong 
donkeys  used  to  be  waiting  at  the  Waterport,  to  carry  the  sea-anglers’ 
catches  to  market. 

My  best  Mogador  bass  weighed  eleven  pounds,  but  I have  seen  them 
there  up  to  fourteen  pounds  or  over,  including  one  monster  which,  when 
I was  shooting  from  my  boat  in  the  Gap  inside  Mogador  Island,  and  had 
dropped  a blue  rock-pigeon  on  the  water  near  the  boat,  rose  to  the 
fluttering  bird  and  took  it  under  water,  but  it  presently  came  to  the 
surface  and  was  retrieved  in  my  landing-net,  in  a very  bedraggled 
condition. 

In  addition  to  the  more  exciting  and  sporting  forms  of  my  wild 
Mogador  fishing,  there  was  generally  good  bottom-fishing,  both  from 
rocks  and  boat,  the  principal  fish  being  pink  snapper  and  stump-nose, 
running  up  to  twelve  and  thirty  pounds  respectively,  various  “ breamy  ” 
members  of  the  pagrus  and  pagellus  families,  big  skate,  conger  and  the 
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hideous  snake-like  murcena , as  much  appreciated  by  the  modern  Moors 
as  it  was  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who  are  reported  to  have  kept  these 
savage  fish  in  tanks,  and  occasionally  fed  them  on  negro-slaves.  The 
principal  British  fish  met  with  down  there  were  bass,  grey  and  red 
mullet,  mackerel,  scad,  dory,  sand-smelt,  anchovy,  various  wrasses, 
gar-fish,  hake,  round  and  oblong  sun-fish,  hammerhead,  thresher,  and 
blue  sharks,  piked  and  spotted  dog-fish,  tope,  skate,  thornback,  torpedo 
ray,  sole,  turbot,  sand-eel,  lesser  weever,  angel-fish,  conger,  and  shad,  of 
which  a very  delicious  variety,  called  shebbel,  and  sometimes  mfs-called 
“ Barbary  salmon,”  runs  up  the  rivers  in  the  spring,  but  affords  no  sport 
to  the  angler.  Crayfish  very  plentiful,  lobsters  less  so,  prawns  abundant, 
shrimps  rather  rare. 

Mackerel  were  only  occasional  visitors,  much  more  frequent  farther 
north,  especially  off  the  famous  port  of  Casablanca,  where  I once  caught 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  a short  morning,  at  anchor,  or,  rather, 
in  a boat  made  fast  to  a Portuguese  fishing  schooner,  loading  up  with 
mackerel  caught  quickly  in  the  clear  water  on  short  bamboo  rods,  short 
gut-lines,  and  single  hooks  baited  with  little  square  chunks  of  mackerel, 
a delightful  combination  of  pleasure  with  business,  a few  of  the  crew 
down  below  taking  turns  at  cleaning  and  salting  the  fish. 

Lingering  perchance  too  long  over  sunny  memories  of  a pleasant  land 
leaves  scant  space  for  mention  of  a four  years’  subsequent  stay  at  Genoa, 
where  the  smallness  of  sport  in  the  blue  Mediterranean  found  some 
compensation  in  the  glorious  panorama  of  the  Italian  Riviera,  with  its 
back-ground  of  Alps  and  Apennines,  among  whose  peaks  many  rivers, 
near  their  mountain  sources,  amid  the  grandest  of  scenery,  afforded 
pleasant  sport  with  trout. 

Moving  northward  and  homeward,  to  the  French  port  nearest  to 
England,  opportunities  were  found  round  Calais  for  trout-fishing  in  a 
much-poached  little  river,  roach  and  bream  of  goodly  size  in  the  canals, 
and  a fair  variety  in  sea-angling,  sport  of  some  kind  for  every  season  of 
the  year,  including  the  novelty  of  catching  herrings  on  rod  and  line,  in 
large  numbers  in  the  docks. 

Occasional  visits  to  British  waters  were  a treat  to  the  long-exiled  angler, 
as  were  excursions  to  rivers  of  France  and  Germany. 

At  one  place  in  the  latter  country,  amid  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Eifel, 
the  landlord,  who  gave  his  guests  free  fishing  on  some  six  miles  of  water, 
where  I had  averaged  close  on  twelve  brace  of  trout  daily,  insisted,  in 
consideration  of  the  profit  he  had  made  out  of  my  fish,  in  putting  me  on 
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half -pension  terms,  three  shillings  a day  instead  of  six  ; being  paid  for 
good  sport  was  a startling  and  pleasing  novelty. 

Space  is  lacking  also  for  more  than  brief  mention  of  a few  happy  years, 
between  South  African  and  Moroccan  experiences,  at  a sweet  little  fishing 
“ haven  under  a hill  ” in  southern  Cornwall,  where  I enjoyed  a delightful 
variety  of  sea-fishing  with  occasional  excursions  to  streams  and  pools  in 
moorland  and  woodland,  yielding  both  bonny  brown  trout  and  silvery 
sea-trout. 

Like  many  other  old  anglers,  I must  confess  that  my  piscatorial  career 
has  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  egregious  number  of  enormous  fish 
I have  not  landed. 

For  obvious  reasons  I have  kept  no  record  of  their  weights,  but  some 
of  them  were  very  large  indeed,  and  the  “ severed  attachments  ” 
correspondingly  painful.  I blush  to  say  that  my  largest  salmon  were 
two  of  twenty-three  and  a half  pounds  each,  some  of  those  I have  lost 
being  nearly  double  that  weight,  while  my  biggest  sea-fish  on  the  rod 
scaled  exactly  fifty  pounds. 

As  to  numbers,  a carefully  kept  fishing  diary  for  the  last  ten  years 
gives  the  modest  total  of  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  fish  caught  on  rod  and  line,  a large  proportion  being  sea-fish.  My 
leanest  year  was  1901,  only  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fish  ; my  best 
1907,  with  a total  of  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  The 
total  of  salmon  and  grilse  is  only  forty-nine,  of  sea  trout  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  brown  trout  one  thousand  and  sixty-nine. 

My  fishing  being  mostly  done  in  afternoons  and  evenings,  after  office 
hours,  and  in  a month’s  yearly  holiday,  of  which  I have  once  or  twice 
only  taken  about  a third,  the  results  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a not 
unsatisfactory  evidence  of  patience  and  perseverance.  The  kindly,  patient 
reader  who  has  borne  with  me  so  far,  will  surely  have  no  difficulty  in 
solving  the  simple  conundrum — Why  is  this  prolix  paper  like  a peacock’s 
tail  ? 


The  Paradise  of  Ski-runners. 

A New  Norwegian  Ski-ing  Centre. 

By  ARNOLD  H.  M.  LUNN. 

The  fact  that  for  ©very  English  ski-runner  visiting  Norway  at  least 
fifty  visit  Switzerland,  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  gregarious  instinct 
of  mankind.  Possibly  the  difficulty  of  distance  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  This,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Finse,  the  centre, 
which  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  article  to  describe,  is  a journey  of 
thirty-six  hours  by  sea  and  eight  more  by  land.  Fortunately,  moreover, 
the  Swiss  and  Norwegian  seasons  do  not  clash.  The  climber  is  a 
domestic  animal,  and  requires  a powerful  bait  to  entice  him  from  his  old 
haunts.  But  Finse  can  be  visited  without  deserting  the  shrines  of  his 
fathers,  for  Norway  is  ideal  at  Easter,  when  Switzerland  is  usually  the 
very  reverse. 

A chance  meeting  with  an  enthusiastic  Norwegian,  followed  by  a 
snowfall  which  gave  me  an  hour’s  ski-ing  on  the  scarcely  mountainous 
slopes  of  Boar’s  Hill,  aroused  an  insatiable  longing.  By  hook  or  crook 
I determined  to  get  to  Norway  during  the  Easter  vacation,  and  the  powers 
that  be  proving  amenable,  I eventually  left  England  on  March  20th. 
I had  persuaded  another  member  of  the  Alpine  Ski  Club  to  join  me, 
though  I only  broached  the  subject  three  hours  before  leaving  London. 
Naturally  enough  we  began  by  a few  days  in  Christiania,  or,  rather,  in  the 
charming  hotel  on  the  wooded  heights  of  Voksenkollen,  a few  miles  from 
the  town.  We  visited,  of  course,  the  world-famous  jump,  and  a Norwegian 
friend  showed  us  what  is  meant  by  ski-ing  in  Christiania.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  is  thickly  wooded,  and  therefore  extremely  difficult. 
An  average  runner  would  consider  much  of  it  impossible  to  negotiate  on 
ski,  at  the  best  he  would  be  tempted  to  “ ride  his  stick.”  A good 
Norwegian  on  the  contrary  thinks  nothing  of  dashing  through  these 
forests,  dodging  trees  by  means  of  rapid  “ Christiania  ” swings.  In  the 
Alps  the  average  track  consists  of  two  furrows  a yard  or  two  apart.  In 
Norway  one  sees  nothing  but  the  single  furrow.  Both  ski  are  kept  close 
together.  Swings — never  the  stick — are  used  to  control  the  speed. 

Ski  have,  indeed,  revolutionised  the  social  life  of  Christiania.  It  is 
twenty  years  since  the  visit  of  some  Telemark  peasants  drove  the  youth 
of  Christiania  from  the  cafe  to  the  forest.  Twenty  years  ago  the  women 
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of  Christiania  were  of  the  mid- Victorian  type,  with  no  interests  outside 
the  family  hearth.  Then  came  the  ski,  and  the  “ domestic  angel 99 
sprouted  a pair  of  wooden  wings,  with  the  strange  result  that  to-day  not 
only  is  the  physique  of  the  Christiania  women  wonderfully  improved,  but 
they  have  moreover  taken  the  lead  in  every  social  and  educational  reform. 

On  Wednesday  we  were  joined  by  another  member  of  the  club,  an  old 
ski-ing  friend,  Canon  Savage,  and  we  three  left  on  Thursday  for  Fefor. 
Fefor  is  the  fashionable  ski-ing  centre  of  Norway.  The  King,  Queen, 
and  the  young  Prince  Olaf  were  ski-ing  there  when  we  arrived.  There 
was  a tremendous  demand  for  rooms,  with  the  result  that  the  three  of  us 
spent  the  last  days  of  our  stay  in  a little  room  about  fifteen  feet  by  ten. 
Our  belongings  and  tempers  occasionally  got  mixed,  and  as  Lindsay 
comes  from  the  land  “ where  they  keep  the  Sabbath  and  everything  else 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,”  we  had  grave  reasons  to  fear  that  he  was 
no  loser  by  the  confusion  of  our  property.  On  March  30th,  having 
roused  Canon  Savage  and  packed  for  Lindsay,  we  succeeded  in  catching 
the  train  for  Christiania.  Our  stay  had  been  a pleasant  one,  though 
marred  by  bad  weather.  The  running  round  Fefor  is  good,  though  half 
the  expeditions  have  one  serious  defect.  They  involve  a long  weary 
tramp  across  a lake  and  a plain  before  the  base  of  the  climb  can  be 
reached.  This  is  the  case  with  the  stock  Fefor  expedition,  the  ascent  of 
the  Ruten,  which  we  climbed  with  a vast  party  of  eighteen. 

On  this  expedition  we  learnt  that  the  ordinary  English  ski -runner 
who  has  had  a few  seasons  in  the  Alps  need  not  hesitate  to  go  out  with 
the  average  Norwegian.  Norwegian  slopes  are  for  the  most  part  gentler 
than  Alpine,  and  the  man  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  on  the  rough 
Swiss  ground  will  be  astonished  to  see  the  complicated  “ crabbing  ” 
with  which  the  average  Norwegian  attacks  a comparatively  harmless 
gradient.  These  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  best  runners, 
such  as  many  then  staying  at  Fefor.  One  of  these  could  never  resist 
an  impromptu  jump.  I met  him  once  returning  home  after  a bad  shaking, 
which,  as  he  plaintively  remarked,  had  “ mixed  his  contents.” 

The  next  day  we  parted  at  Christiania  with  regret  from  Canon  Savage, 
and  on  Thursday  left  for  Tonsaasen,  a delightful  ski-ing  centre  on  the 
Valdres  railway.  We  arrived  in  time  for  lunch,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  had  a succession  of  runs  so  delightful  that  we  were  once  more 
tempted  forth  after  dinner.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  I foolishly  took 
a wood  run  at  top  speed.  My  ski  caught  in  the  bank,  I fell  across  the 
path  just  as  Lindsay’s  ski  caught  me  in  the  back.  He  turned  a few 
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somersaults  in  the  air,  landing  eventually  several  yards  below.  His 
subsequent  remarks  were  more  strenuous  than  polite.  Next  day, 
leaving  after  lunch,  we  look  the  train  to  Aurdal.  Here  we  spent 
a Weary  hour  in  endeavouring  to  engage  a guide.  The  good  lady  who 
owns  the  local  hotel  would  have  proved  of  greater  use  had  she  not  confined 
her  remarks  to  the  monosyllable  “Yes.”  This  she  produced,  with  a 
fine  impartiality,  to  questions  of  the  most  conflicting  character. 
Eventually  we  got  away  at  5 p.m.  For  some  ten  miles  we  climbed 
gentle  slopes  to  the  edge  of  the  vast  plateau,  which  extends  for  some  thirty 
miles  of  unbroken  level.  As  the  sun  began  to  set,  we  started  across  one 
of  those  long  frozen  lakes  so  characteristic  of  Norway.  The  sunset  was 
of  unusual  depth  and  beauty,  and  just  before  it  finally  sank,  the  line  of 
fir  trees  on  the  edge  of  a neighbouring  hill  was  suddenly  lit  up,  glowing 
in  a magical  light.  A cheerful  little  inn  was  our  halting  place  for  the 
night.  The  only  other  guest  was  a Norwegian  sailor,  who  spoke  very 
good  English.  He  was  of  a genial  disposition,  though  his  criticism  of 
Lindsay’s  knife — “ You  couldn’t  kill  a man  with  it  ” — made  us  careful 
to  avoid  controversial  remarks. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  the  most  trying  that  I remember — during 
thirty  miles  of  level  ski-ing  our  rate  and  method  of  progress  never  varied. 
For  ten  long  weary  hours  we  slowly  trekked  over  absolutely  level  ground, 
across  frozen  lakes,  and  long  unbroken  deserts  of  dazzling  snow.  The 
scenery  had  a kind  of  magnificent  monotony,  which  compelled  our 
admiration  whilst  arousing  our  hatred.  It  scarcely  ever  varied.  Always 
the  same  delicately  shaded  hills  on  our  left,  the  same  low,  long,  unbroken 
slopes  on  our  right,  the  same  interminable  plane  behind  and  front,  and 
far,  far  ahead  a dim  suggestion  of  hills.  Ten  hours  of  this  proved  a 
soul-destroying  experience.  At  Sanderstol  we  lunched  and  changed 
guides.  Our  new  leader  was  old  and  lazy.  The  somewhat  transparent 
device  of  constantly  changing  his  ski  from  one  foot  to  another  did  not 
expedite  matters.  A voice  within,  neither  still  nor  small,  made  us 
anxious  to  reach  Gol.  Lindsay  set  the  pace,  between  us  we  wedged  the 
guide,  and  I brought  up  the  rear,  treading  at  intervals  on  the  back  of  the 
guide’s  ski.  Three  excellent  appetites  eventually  reached  Gol  somewhere 
about  8 p.m.  Two  of  these,  however,  were  considerably  spoiled  by  the 
ubiquitous  character  of  our  guide’s  knife,  which  he  inserted  with  a cheerful 
impartiality  into  his  mouth  and  the  common  stock  of  butter,  cheese  and 
marmalade. 

We  left  Gol  next  morning,  Sunday,  April  4th,  at  9 a.m.,  in  the 
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Christiania-Bergen  train.  This  railway  is  one  of  the  finest  achievements 
of  engineering.  It  traverses  sixty-two  miles  of  desolate  mountainous 
country,  covered  in  the  height  of  summer  by  frozen  lakes,  and  liable  even 
in  July  to  terrible  snowstorms.  In  winter  this  grim  region  might  well 
be  the  gates  leading  to  the  North  Pole.  The  line  was  built  under  extra- 
ordinary difficulties.  Sheds  had  to  be  built  at  intervals  as  a protection 
against  snowdrifts.  Avalanches  threatened  to  destroy  portions  of  the 
track,  blizzards  lasting  for  days  drove  the  workmen  to  their  huts  ; but 
courage  and  determination  triumphed.  To-day  the  traveller  passes  in 
luxury  through  these  Arctic  wastes,  with  little  thought  of  the  terrible 
obstacles  faced  by  the  pioneers  of  the  line.  Finse  is  situated  near  the 
summit  of  the  line,  four  thousand  and  eight  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
consists  simply  of  one  hotel,  a railway  station  and  a few  workmen’s 
sheds.  The  hotel  had  just  been  opened,  and  we  were  the  first  English 
visitors.  Finse  must  be  the  finest  ski-ing  centre  yet  discovered.  During 
seven  months  in  the  year  one  can  put  on  one’s  ski  at  the  hotel  door, 
during  the  remaining  five  a short  row  across  a lake  leads  to  the  perpetual 
snow  of  the  Hardanger-Jokul.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  Norwegian  glaciers.  It  has  an  almost  inexhaustible 
range  of  ski-ing  expeditions  from  a two  hours’  to  ^ day’s  duration.  Two 
club-huts  facilitate  exploration  of  the  neighbouring  ranges.  Finse  lies 
above  the  tree-line  and  consequently  offers  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  open  slopes,  a joy  to  the  heart  of  the  ski-runner.  Half  of  these 
expeditions  enable  the  climber  to  run  continuously  almost  to  the  hotel 
door.  The  other  half  involves  ten  minutes  of  level  walking  over  the  lake. 
So  much  for  the  ski-ing  possibilities.  Apart  from  these  it  was  worth 
coming  thus  far  simply  to  see. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Finse  does  not  possess  that  strange 
mysterious  charm  that  year  by  year  draws  us  back  to  some  loved 
corner  of  the  Alps.  And  yet  it  has  its  own  subtle  fascination.  Let 
us  suppose  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  the  Hardanger-Jokul  some  two 
hours  from  the  hotel.  A long  black  line  winding  between  the  elbows  of 
the  hills  is  the  only  trace  of  humanity,  the  one  impertinent  intrusion  on 
the  domain  of  the  Ice-Maiden.  A few  minutes  more  and  even  the 
railway  has  disappeared.  One  is,  of  course,  but  playing  at  danger. 
Two  hours  off  lies  a snug,  comfortable  hotel,  yet  for  the  moment  one  can 
almost  sympathise  with  a Shackleton  or  a Scott  leaving  his  ship  for  a 
last  dash  to  the  Pole.  The  view  is  utterly  unlike  anything  in  the  Alps. 
There,  even  from  the  most  secluded  summits,  one  sees  some  trace  of 
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man  : a few  chalets  or  the  green  carpet  of  some  cattle-frequented  Alp 
supply  the  human  interest.  Here  on  the  vast  glacier  plateau  of  the 
Hardanger-Jokul  one  seems  to  have  reached  “ the  quiet  limit  of  the 
world.”  Again,  in  the  Alps  there  is  always  some  outstanding  feature, 
some  peculiarly  striking  example  of  mountain  architecture  to  arrest  one’s 
gaze.  Here  it  was  otherwise.  The  view  depended  for  its  penetrating 
power  not  on  any  particular  feature,  but  on  its  impression  of  organic 
unity,  of  overpowering  solitude  in  a frozen  and  deserted  world.  The  entire 
absence  of  trees  added  to  this  strange  effect  of  utter  desolation  and 
remoteness.  The  last  trace  had  vanished  of  “ the  kindly  race  of  man.” 
The  eye  travelled  unchecked  over  glacier-capped  plateaux  to  the  far  distant 
Jotunheim.  We  might  have  fancied  ourselves  on  some  dying  planet 
returning  to  its  age  of  ice.  The  penetrating  mystery  of  the  view  had 
a weird  fascination,  lacking  in  the  more  dramatic  phases  of  the  mountain- 
glory.  I was  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  haunting  charm  of  the  Plaine 
Morte — the  entire  absence  of  arresting  forms — for  these  ranges,  being 
vast  glacier-capped  plateaux,  intensified  this  peculiar  fascination.  The 
whole  effect  was  that  of  some  strange,  tense  dream.  Range  after  range 
of  white  barriers  lazily  dragged  themselves  out  to  the  horizon,  dying  away 
with  a suggestion  of  indolent  music,  their  superb  monotony  broken  only  by 
the  cliffs  that  fell  away  to  the  unseen  waters  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord. 

A magnificent  expedition,  which  we  carried  out  on  our  last  day  but  one, 
is  to  cross  the  Hardanger-Jokul  to  the  club-hut — the  Daemnevandhiitte — 
on  the  magnificent  ice-fall  of  the  Daemnevand  glacier,  returning  home 
by  a delightful  pass. 

Our  last  day  was  in  every  respect  the  finest.  We  left  Finse  after 
lunch  by  the  Bergen  line,  taking  the  train  to  Hallingskeid.  Here  we 
put  on  ski.  We  then  had  a three  hours’  climb  to  our  pass.  It  was  an 
irritating  ascent,  as  every  successive  skyline  towards  which  we  laboriously 
struggled  revealed  yet  another  beyond  it.  Our  guide  was  a cheerful 
little  man,  with  a vast  desire  to  master  the  English  tongue.  He  hung 
upon  every  word  that  fell  from  Lindsay’s  lips,  and  was  visibly  delighted 
when  he  at  length  grasped  the  significance  of  the  monosyllable  which 
figures  so  prominently  among  the  former’s  obiter  dicta.  But  the  pass 
once  reached,  our  small  troubles  were  soon  forgotten,  for  great  was  our 
reward.  From  our  feet  a slope  of  dramatic  steepness  fell  away  to  the 
waters  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord.  Near  its  head  it  was  frozen  for  some 
miles,  till  it  merged  where  the  cliffs  widened  into  a silent  reach  of  water, 
coloured  by  the  magical  tints  of  the  evening  sky.  Rarely  have  I seen 
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anything  of  such  mystical  beauty  as  those  long  reaches  of  ice  and  open 
water  hemmed  in  by  crags  of  wonderful  design.  Far  beyond  the  point 
where  an  elbow  of  the  mountains  hid  the  fjord  itself  we  could  follow  its 
course  by  the  ranges  that  walled  in  its  waters.  The  evening  lights 
imparted  an  unearthly  atmosphere.  It  seemed  impossible  to  believe 
that  these  dreamlike  mountains  were  not  woven  from  the  fabric  of  visions, 
but  formed  of  mere  concrete  rock  and  earth.  Some  such  picture  as 
that  which  lay  before  us  may  well  have  inspired  those  exquisite  lines  of 
Goethe  : — 

“ Ich  sab.’  im  ewigen  Abendstrahl 
Die  stille  Welt  zu  meinen  Fxissen 
Entziindet  alle  Hohn,  beruhigt  jedes  Thai, 

Den  Silberbach  in  goldne  Strome  fliessen.” 

A minor  bard,  says  Stevenson,  survives  in  the  most  prosaic,  and  for 
the  moment  even  Lindsay  was  lifted  into  that  dream  region  where  we 
seem  to — 

“ Share  unutterable  things 
And  feel  a foretaste  of  eternity.” 

For  the  next  hour  we  had  five  thousand  feet  of  the  most  exciting 
ski-ing  that  I can  remember.  I have  used  a clinometer  for  several  seasons, 
and  I can  safely  say  the  average  gradient  was  quite  thirty  degrees, 
and  in  places  rose  to  nearly  forty  degrees.  I was  glad  to  find  that 
I could  do  continuous  Alpine  turns  throughout.  The  steady  “ S ” turn 
is  rather  neglected  in  Norway.  The  “ Telemark  ” and  “ Christiania  ” 
are  more  showy,  and  in  some  ways  more  attractive,  but  on  really  difficult 
ground  a perfect  mastery  of  the  Alpine  turn  is  indispensable. 

Under  many  conditions  this  descent  would  be  decidedly  dangerous. 
We  saw  a magnificent  track  of  a fallen  avalanche,  and  though  the  snow 
was  good  we  had  one  or  two  exciting  moments,  Lindsay  and  I just  escaping 
being  carried  down  by  a sliding  layer.  We  were  quite  pleased  to  run 
down  without  having  had  to  remove  our  ski,  and  on  reaching  easy  ground 
felt  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  we  again  enjoyed  an  hour  of  such 
wildly  exciting  ski-ing. 

Ossa,  at  the  head  of  the  fjord,  is  a strange,  out-of-the-way  little  hamlet, 
unvisited  save  by  very  occasional  travellers.  When  the  ice  on  the  fjord 
does  not  bear,  but  is  strong  enough  to  stop  a boat,  it  is  almost  completely 
cut  off  from  the  outer  world.  Under  such  conditions  a long  and  difficult 
pass  is  their  only  means  of  communicating  with  Ulvic. 

We  had  an  hour’s  ski-ing  over  the  frozen  fjord.  Ski-ing  on  ice  is  a 
wearisome  performance,  as  the  ski  gain  no  grip  on  the  slippery  surface. 
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But  there  were  manifold  compensations.  As  I write,  I can  still  see  the 
long  white  arm  of  the  ice-bound  fjord,  the  stealthy  shadows  gathering 
on  the  mountain  walls,  and  the  waning  light  reluctantly  retreating  up 
the  frost-fettered  cliffs.  We  were,  however,  glad  enough  to  reach  the 
shore,  whence  three  miles  along  a road  lead  to  Ulvic,  which  we  reached 
at  11  p.m.  Here  we  said  good-bye  to  our  guide,  who  expostulated 
wildly  on  being  offered  a slight  excess  beyond  his  legal  tariff.  He  was 
one  of  the  cheeriest  and  best  ski-ing  guides  in  this  respect.  Nothing 
depressed  him.  He  showed  an  accurate  and  much-needed  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  our  pass.  Incidentally  it  is  one  of  the  few  expeditions 
I should  hesitate  to  repeat  guideless.  At  one  point  a genial  hail  prevented 
me  gaily  ski-ing  over  a cornice  above  a tremendous  drop.  We  were  the 
first  tourists  to  cross  it  on  ski,  and  can  only  recommend  it  to  those  who 
are  anxious  for  ski-ing  of  first-class  difficulty.  At  midnight,  when  we 
would  have  bartered  our  souls  for  a sleep,  we  started  on  an  eight  hours’ 
sleigh  drive  to  Voss.  But  “ sleigh  ” scarcely  conveys  the  picture  of  the 
strange  little  vehicle  which  awaited  us,  with  two  wretched  little 
seats  like  bicycle  saddles  on  which  to  rest  our  cramped  limbs.  We 
managed  to  snatch  a little  sleep,  but  on  reaching  a hill  were  uncere- 
moniously compelled  to  walk.  The  dawn  was  colouring  the  snows. 
We  looked  at  it  and  wondered  when  we  should  get  something  to  eat. 
I thought  of  Shakespeare’s  lines — 

“ Night’s  candles  all  are  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountains  high 

and  reflected  that  if  he  could  see  anything  jocund  in  a sunrise — well 
“ so  much  the  less  Shakespeare  he.” 

At  length,  eight  hours  after  leaving  Ulvic,  we  reached  Voss  in  a shower 
of  rain.  We  spent  the  day  in  train  and  the  night,  or  at  least  five  hours  of 
it,  driving  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  an  unending  lake.  Our  long 
procession  of  sleighs  gliding  over  its  frozen  surface,  lit  in  all  the  splendour 
of  a full  moon,  should,  I suppose,  have  aroused  some  enthusiasm,  but 
thirteen  hours’  driving  in  one  day  robs  one  of  one’s  sense  of  beauty. 
We  reached  Christiania  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  spent  the  day  looking 
forward  to  bed.  For  three  strenuous  days  and  two  equally  strenuous 
sights  we  had  not  enjoyed  a consecutive  hour’s  sleep.  On  Saturday  we 
net  sail  in  the  “ Montebello,”  one  of  the  excellent  boats  of  the  Wilson 
Line.  We  had  a thoroughly  enjoyable  passage  under  the  genial  care 
of  Captain  Coleric.  Our  holiday  ended  with  a reunion  of  our  original 
party  at  Hexham. 


Outfit  and  Equipment  for  the  Traveller, 
Explorer,  and  Sportsman.  III. 

By  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  HARRY  DE  WINDT,  F.  C.  SELOUS, 
RALPH  DURAND,  and  Others. 

Clothing. — In  the  choice  of  clothing  two  points  are  to  be  specially 
taken  into  consideration  : firstly,  that  some  kinds  of  cloth  suitable  for  the 
tropics,  such  as  white  drill,  etc.,  can  be  purchased  far  more  cheaply  in 
India,  China,  or  the  larger  East  African  ports,  than  in  England,  and  made 
up,  too,  by  Indian,  Chinese,  or  even  native  African  tailors,  at  one-fifth  the 
cost  that  would  be  charged  at  home  ; secondly,  that  for  strength  and 
durability  British-made  fabrics  are  far  superior  to  those  made  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  In  short,  he  must  choose  between  economy 
and  durability. 

What  clothing  a man  may  want  depends,  of  course,  entirely  on  that 
part  of  the  world  he  may  be  going  to,  and  he  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
the  local  fashions,  for  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  men  he  will 
mix  with  will  have  proved  what  is  best  for  the  conditions  that  prevail 
there.  In  the  backblocks  of  Australia  he  will  wear  little  more  than 
shirt  and  trousers,  and  only  use  a coat  on  frosty  mornings,  in  the  presence 
of  ladies,  or  perhaps  when  a colonial  governor  visits  a bush  township 
to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a new  gaol  ! In  tropical  Africa,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  will  almost  always  wear  a light  jacket  in  order  to  protect 
the  lower  part  of  the  spine  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Pads  are  sometimes 
sewn  into  jackets  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  scarcely  needed,  very 
uncomfortable,  and  accumulate  perspiration.  Climate  has  to  be  con- 
sidered more  than  mere  temperature  in  the  choice  of  garments,  for  a man 
in  the  dry  heat  of  Australia  would  cheerfully  swing  an  axe  with  the 
thermometer  at  110°  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  whereas  the  same  man, 
subjected  to  the  same  temperature  in  India  would  lie  in  a darkened 
room,  and  wonder  if  he  were  going  to  die  of  heat  apoplexy. 

Remember  the  golden  words  of  Mrs.'  Aleshire  : “ Flannel’s  flannel, 
whether  it’s  wet  or  dry  ; and  if  you’d  had  the  rheumatism  as  much  as  I 
have,  you’d  know  it.”  Flannel  cannot,  however,  be  worn  next  the  skin 

* This  Series  consists  of  five  Articles,  the  fourth  (Provisions,  Sporting  Equipment) 
appearing  in  the  April  number,  and  the  last  (Medical  Hints  and  Miscellaneous)  in  the 
May  number.  A supplementary  Article,  “ Shifts  and  Expedients  of  Camp  Life  ” by 
“ Safari,”  will  appear  in  the  June  number. — Ed. 
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by  a man  who  is  suffering  from  prickly  heat.  Some  softer  and  smoother 
preparation  of  wool  should  be  worn  in  these  circumstances,  such  as 
“ Jaeger,”  or  even  a cotton  shirt  may  be  worn  next  the  skin  with  a flannel 
shirt  over  it.  If  a flannel  shirt  is  worn  without  a jacket  the  flannel 
should  be  thick,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  be  felt  much  less  through  thick 
than  through  thin  flannel. 

It  sounds,  perhaps,  paradoxical,  but  it  is  far  more  important  in  the 
tropics  to  guard  against  cold  than  against  heat.  Excessive  heat  due  to 
too  much  clothing  does  little  more  than  cause  considerable  discomfort ; 
a sudden  chill,  on  the  other  hand  (such  as  may  be  caused  by  exposure 
thinly  clad  to  heavy  rain),  may  bring  a man  who  has  malaria  in  his  blood 
to  within  hailing  distance  of  death. 

In  all  low-lying  tropical  countries  the  skin  of  a man  who  leads  an  active 
life  is  constantly  running,  literally  running,  with  perspiration.  Beads  of 
perspiration  form  on  his  face,  his  neck,  his  chest,  and  all  over  his  body, 
and  joining  together  slowly  trickle  over  his  skin.  Wherever  this 
perspiration  collects,  the  skin  will  be  irritated.  Clothing,  therefore, 
should  be  as  loose  as  possible.  Knickerbockers  or  breeches  fitting  tightly 
at  the  knee  are  to  be  avoided.  Men  who  expect  to  do  much  riding  may 
object  that  it  is  impossible  to  ride  in  comfort  except  in  breeches. 
Australian  stockmen  and  American  cowboys,  however,  who  practically 
live  in  the  saddle,  invariably  wear  trousers.  Puttees  are  still  worse 
than  knickerbockers.  Not  only  do  they  irritate  the  skin,  but  they  prevent 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  getting  free  play  when  on  the  march.  It  is  said 
that  they  were  originally  devised  to  protect  their  wearers  from  snakebite, 
but  a man  who  subjects  himself  to  such  great  discomfort  as  is  caused  by 
the  wearing  of  puttees  in  order  to  safeguard  himself  from  infrequent 
dangers  might  as  well  wear  armour  to  protect  himself  from  lions  ! 
Among  soldiers  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  men,  who  have  had  to 
wear  their  puttees  continuously  for  any  length  of  time,  sit  down  when 
allowed  to  halt,  strip  off  their  puttees  and  scratch  their  legs  luxuriously 
for  half  an  hour  at  a time  to  allay  the  irritation  they  feel.  Some  men, 
who  have  to  tramp  much  in  tropical  Africa,  wear  loose  garments  like 
football  knickers,  but  coming  half  way  down  the  calf.  Others,  still 
more  unconventional,  discard  trousers  altogether  and  wear  a loin-cloth 
reaching  from  the  waist  below  the  knee  ! This  is  cool,  does  not  obstruct 
the  flow  of  perspiration,  does  not  chafe  the  skin,  and  may  be  easily  pulled 
off  when  a stream  has  to  be  crossed. 

So  far  as  the  choice  of  material  is  concerned,  a man  who  has  to  rough 
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it  must  remember  that  his  clothes  must  be  strong,  light,  unlikely  to 
pick  up  dirt,  burrs,  grass-seed,  etc.,  and  washable.  If  all  that  travellers 
have  said  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Burberry’s  patent  cloth  (“  gabardine  ” 
and  “ slimber  ”)  be  true,  this  cloth  is  destined  to  revolutionise  equipment 
for  the  backblocks.  It  is  said  that  although  it  is  waterproof,  it  is  so 
porous  that  a man  can  blow  a cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  through  it.  It  is 
too  smooth  and  compact  to  pick  up  dirt  readily.  It  is  very  light — 
a suit  of  “ slimber  ” weighs  two  and  three-quarter  pounds,  or,  if  lined 
with  a removable  woollen  lining,  four  pounds.  By  “ waterproof  ” 
its  makers  perhaps  mean  that  it  will  resist  ordinary  rain.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  resist  such  rain  as  sometimes  falls  in  the  tropics,  e.g.,  an  inch 
of  rain  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour — but  it  has  been  put  to  fairly  severe 
tests.  A 44  gabardine  ” tent,  for  instance,  has  been  successfully  used  to 
keep  dry  the  mechanism  of  a motor  car  that  was  hauled  through  running 
water.  Lastly,  the  cloth  will  wash,  but  washing  will  tend  to  impair  its 
waterproof  qualities. 

Headgear. — The  hat  is  an  important  item  in  an  explorer’s  wardrobe. 
For  the  tropics  pith  helmets  or  sola  topees  are  the  usual  form  of  headgear. 
A prospective  traveller  should  provide  himself  with  one  or  more  of  these, 
if  men  who  have  experience  of  the  part  of  the  world  to  which  he  is  going 
advise  him  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  wear  pith,  but  not  otherwise, 
for  pith  hats  are  (with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  wooden  hats  of  the 
ancient  Persians)  the  most  awkward  and  uncomfortable  form  of  headgear 
ever  invented.  Being  rigid  they  press  tight  on  the  forehead,  with  the 
result  that  perspiration  collects  there  and  irritates  the  skin.  For  the 
same  reason  a stumble  on  the  part  of  the  wearer  or  the  slightest  blow 
from  a branch  will  tilt  them  over  one  eye.  Unless  protected  with  a 
cumbrous  waterproof  covering  they  become  abominably  heavy  when 
wet.  A far  more  suitable  form  of  headgear  for  the  tropics,  except 
perhaps  where  the  sun’s  rays  are  most  dangerous,  is  the  double  44  terai  ” 
(one  felt  hat  fitted  into  another),  especially  when  this  is  supplemented 
by  a muslin  puggaree.  The  44  terai  ” being  soft  and  yielding,  does  not 
irritate  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  nor  is  it  apt  to  be  knocked  off  at  the 
slightest  blow.  It  is  heavier  than  a pith  hat,  but  the  additional  weight 
is  compensated  by  greater  comfort.  It  is  practically  waterproof. 
Rainwater  will  no  doubt  collect  in  the  brim,  but  this  can  be  emptied  out 
as  often  as  is  necessary. 

Messrs.  Burberry  make  hats  for  the  tropics,  as  well  as  clothing 
and  tents,  with  their  patent  cloth.  These  are  soft  and  very  light  (only 
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seven  ounces),  so  light  in  fact  that  those,  who  cling  to  the  long- 
established  idea  that  headgear  for  use  under  a tropical  sun  should  be 
both  thick  and  heavy,  will  doubt  their  efficacy.  As  a protection  against 
solar  rays  these  hats  are  lined  with  red  and  green  cloth,  but  the  average 
non-scientific  traveller  is  not  as  yet  by  any  means  convinced  that  solar 
rays  may  be  rendered  harmless  by  filtration  through  coloured  materials  ! 
A prospective  traveller  in  the  tropics  may  be  advised  to  provide  himself 
with  three  hats  : a sola  topee,  a double  “ terai,”  and  a broad-brimmed 
“ Burberry.”  If  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  that  he  does  not  really 
need  the  first  named,  he  can  use  it  as  a receptacle  for  small  odds  and 
ends,  such  as  reels  of  cotton  and  bootlaces.  The  double  “ terai,”  if  used 
for  nothing  else,  may  at  any  rate  be  cut  up  for  gun  wads,  and  the 
4 4 Burberry,”  if  it  prove  too  light  to  be  used  while  the  sun  is  shining,  may 
certainly  be  worn  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  or  when  it  is  raining. 

Footgear. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a man,  who  may  have 
to  walk  several  thousand  miles  over  rough  country,  before  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  replenishing  his  wardrobe,  should  be  well  shod.  In  choosing 
boots  for  44  the  long  trail  ” strength  should  be  considered  first,  comfort 
a long  way  second,  and  elegance  not  at  all.  The  ammunition  boot,  such 
as  is  worn  by  Tommy  Atkins,  is  a treasure.  When  first  worn  every  step 
taken  in  these  boots  is  accompanied  by  pain,  for  the  stout  leather  seems 
absolutely  to  refuse  to  adapt  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  foot.  The  boots, 
therefore,  should  be  44  broken  in  ” gradually,  being  worn  at  first  only 
for  half  an  hour  or  so  at  the  time.  Gradually  the  feet  and  the  boots  will 
become  reconciled,  and  then  the  latter  will  prove  far  more  comfortable 
and  three  or  four  times  more  durable  than  a lighter  and  softer  boot. 
However  comfortable  a light  boot  may  be  when  it  is  first  worn,  it  will 
make  its  wearer  footsore  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  feel  the  strain  of  hard  wear, 
whereas  the  stout  heart  of  an  ammunition  boot  is  practically  unbreakable. 
To  avoid  the  torture  of  44  breaking  in  ” new  ammunition  boots,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  soak  them  all  night  in  water,  then  grease  them  thoroughly, 
put  them  on  and  wear  them  for  an  hour  or  so.  By  the  time  they  are  dry 
again  they  will  have  begun  to  take  the  shape  of  the  foot.  They  should 
not,  however,  be  subjected  to  hard  work  while  this  process  is  going  on. 
Messrs.  Humphreys  & Crook  sell  a useful  sort  of  boot  for  hard  wear. 
These  are  sewn  with  wire  instead  of  thread.  They  are  waterproof  and 
fairly  light.  Their  soles  have  been  hardened  by  being  treated  with  a 
preparation  of  mercury. 

A most  useful  form  of  footwear  is  just  the  opposite  in  every  way  of 
the  boots  recommended  above.  Boer  veldtschoen  are  as  light  and  pliable 
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as  ammunition  boots  are  heavy  and  rigid,  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
well  adapted  for  hard  wear.  Not  only  the  uppers  but  the  soles  are  made 
of  soft  thick  leather,  with  the  result  that  they  soon  fit  the  foot  as  a glove 
fits  the  hand.  They  are  so  soft  that  they  yield  to  the  pressure  of  a sharp 
stone  instead  of  being  cut  or  bruised  by  it,  and  thus  wear  extraordinarily 
well.  The  same  quality  makes  them  admirable  for  walking  over  bare 
rock.  For  stalking  game,  too,  they  are  useful,  as  they  make  no  sound. 
One  other  most  excellent  feature  that  veldtschoen  possess,  is  that  the  up- 
pers where  they  join  the  soles,  do  not  curve  inwards,  as  with  the  ordinary 
pattern  of  boot,  but  outwards.  This  system,  which  makes  veldtschoen 
the  ugliest  form  of  footwear  ever  invented,  makes  them  exceedingly 
easy  to  repair.  Any  one,  not  absolutely  an  idiot,  can  rejoin  the  upper  to 
the  sole  when  these  have  parted,  and  make  all  secure  again  with  a stitch 
of  packthread  or  wire  and  a carpet  needle,  or  even  an  awl. 

CAMP  EQUIPMENT. 

Kitchenware. — The  question  of  what  kitchenware  can  be  carried 
on  a long  overland  journey,  depends  primarily  on  what  form  of  transport 
is  available.  If  baggage  has  to  be  carried  by  horses  or  mules,  everything 
possible  should  be  packed  in  bags  and  as  little  as  possible  in  boxes,  for 
boxes  do  not  ride  easily  on  a packsaddle  and  require  frequent  adjustment. 
An  Australian  drover  will  carry  salt  meat,  flour,  tea,  sugar  and  tinned 
food  in  strong  canvas  or  leather  packbags,  and  will  reduce  his  kitchen 
utensils  to  a minimum.  He  will  have  one  “ billy  ” in  which  to  boil 
beef  and  another  smaller  one  in  which  to  make  tea,  and  practically 
nothing  else.  A slice  of  “ damper  ” will  serve  him  for  a plate.  His  jack- 
knife and  his  fingers  will  serve  for  knife  and  fork,  and  an  enamelled  or 
tin  cup,  which  is  usually  carried  in  his  saddle,  will  serve  for  tea-cup  and 
soup-plate.  Such  economy  of  kitchenware,  however,  necessitates  a painful 
monotony  in  cookery,  and  as  variety  in  diet  is  conducive  to  good  health, 
more  elaborate  kitchen  arrangements  are  justifiable  when  possible. 

Most  of  the  leading  outfitters  have  grappled  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  pack  much  kitchenware  into  a small  compass.  Messrs.  Silver  and 
Edgington  and  Messrs.  Harrods,  for  instance,  supply  a bucket,  fourteen 
inches  by  twelve  inches,  with  a strap  for  handle,  the  lid  of  which  can  be 
used  as  a washing  bowl.  Into  this  may  be  packed  a pot  for  the  boiling 
of  water,  a stewpan,  a vegetable  steamer,  a kettle,  a teapot,  an  egg 
saucepan  (which  need  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  cooking  of  eggs) 
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a frying-pan  with  folding  handle,  a gridiron,  four  small  boxes  for  tea, 
sugar,  etc.,  two  enamelled  dishes,  three  each  of  plates,  cups,  saucers, 
knives,  forks,  dessert  spoons  and  teaspoons,  one  large  tablespoon,  a 
cook’s  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  boxes  for  pepper,  salt  and  mustard,  and  an 
iron  grate.  The  weight  of  the  whole  is  twenty-eight  pounds.  Some  of 
the  articles  in  this  list  might  perhaps  be  dispensed  with.  Saucers  are 
hardly  justifiable,  except  that  they  may  serve  as  additional  plates,  and 
teaspoons  in  addition  to  dessert  spoons  seem  to  verge  on  luxury.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  a marvel  of  compactness.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  articles  which  might  well  be  included  in  the  above,  such  as  a 
corkscrew,  a steel,  and  most  important  of  all,  a tin-opener. 

Canteen  buckets,  such  as  the  above,  can  be  obtained  in  which  most 
of  the  articles  are  made  of  tin,  of  enamelled  iron  or  :Of  aluminium. 
Aluminium  is  far  lighter  than  the  other  metals,  but  not  so  durable. 
Enamelled  iron  looks  well,  and  is  easily  cleaned,  but  is  apt  to  chip  when 
hot,  and  minute  chips  of  enamel,  if  assimilated  with  food,  are  apt  to  prove 
indigestible,  though  not  dangerous,  to  a healthy  man.  The  cooking  pots 
may  often  be  supplemented  locally.  It  is  astonishing  what  a well- trained 
African  cook,  for  instance,  can  do  with  the  clay  pots  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  article  of  all  to  one  who  must 
often  depend  on  tinned  food  is  the  tin-opener,  and  no  article  has  such 
fiendish  capacity  for  losing  itself.  Perhaps  it  is  wanted  on  a dark  night 
when  things  have  been  hurriedly  unpacked,  and  the  native  servants 
cannot  be  told  to  look  for  it,  because  the  traveller  cannot  at  the  moment 
remember  the  vernacular  equivalent  for  “ knife- with-which-the-metal-pot- 
containing-food-may-be-opened  ” ! It  is  easy  also  to  use  it,  lay  it  down 
on  the  ground  and  never  see  it  again.  Considering  that  a sardine 
presents  an  unappetising  appearance  if  the  tin  in  which  it  was  packed 
has  had  to  be  opened  with  an  axe,  it  is  no  bad  plan  to  fasten  the  tin- 
opener  by  means  of  a light  cord  to  the  handle  of  the  canteen-bucket, 
and  ordain  fearful  penalties  for  anyone  who  dares  to  remove  it.  Or, 
better  still,  take  several,  as  they  will  not  add  appreciably  to  the  weight 
or  bulk  of  the  batterie  de  cuisine.  Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  that  the  ash  from  a wood  fire,  mingled  with  the  water 
in  which  plates,  etc.  are  washed,  affords  a good  substitute  for  washing  soda. 

If  the  traveller’s  equipment  does  not  include  a table,  dinner  may  be 
laid  on  packing-cases.  Messrs.  Humphreys  & Crook  have  an  ingenious 
combination  of  table  and  “ chop-box,”  invented  by  one  of  their  West 
African  customers.  While  being  carried  on  the  march  it  is  a zinc-lined 
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case  made  of  venesta  “ three-ply  ”*  wood,  divided  into  compartments 
for  the  reception  of  cooked  food  and  such  groceries,  as  being  in  use  at 
the  moment,  have  been  taken  out  of  the  cases  in  which  they  were 
originally  packed.  In  camp  the  lid  lifts  up  and,  supported  on  legs  that 
are  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  case,  becomes  a table.  If  the  traveller 
has  nothing  that  he  can  use  as  a table,  he  should  place  his  food  on  an 
outspread  ground-sheet  in  order  to  keep  it  clean,  and  to  guard  against 
small  articles  (such  as  the  invaluable  tin-opener)  being  lost. 

Hammocks  and  Palanquins. — The  Army  and  Navy  Stores  have 
a palanquin  invented  by  a superintendent  of  police  stationed  in  West 
Africa.  It  is  a light  chair,  shaded  by  an  awning,  hanging  by  ropes  from 
a bamboo  pole,  in  which  a person  may  sit.  The  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  occupant  of  the  palanquin  can  look  around  him  as  he 
travels.  The  disadvantage  is  that  as  the  chair  hangs  so  far  below  the 
pole,  the  bearers  must  place  the  pole  on  their  heads  to  keep  the  chair 
from  bumping  along  the  ground.  It  is  more  usual  for  men,  who  employ 
men  to  carry  them,  to  use  what  the  Portuguese  call  a maxela  (pronounced 
“ machilla  ”).  This  is  a bamboo  pole,  from  which  a hammock  is  slung. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  maxela  is  that  its  occupant  gets  only  a very 
restricted  view  of  the  country  round  ; the  advantage  that  the  porters 
can  place  the  pole  on  their  shoulders  instead  of  on  their  heads.  The 
maxela  or  palanquin  is,  of  course,  a luxury.  The  traveller  before  buying 
one  must  consider,  not  whether  he  wants  to  be  carried,  so  much  as  whether 
he  can  afford  to  be  carried.  In  places  where  porters  may  be  hired 
for  a shilling  or  so  a month  the  cost  of  being  carried  is  not  excessive, 
but  only  a rich  man  could  afford  to  be  carried  in  places  where  natives’ 
wages  run  to  ten  times  this  amount,  for  a team  of  at  least  eight  men, 
working  in  relays,  is  necessary  to  carry  a man  of  average  weight.  Whether 
used  or  not,  a maxela  or  palanquin  is  often  a good  thing  to  have  in  case 
a man  becomes  too  ill  to  march  on  his  own  feet. 

(To  be  continued.) 

* “ Three-ply  ” wood  is  made  by  taking  three  separate  very  thin  layers  of  wood  and 
sticking  them  together  in  such  a fashion  that  the  grain  of  each  piece  runs  in  a direction 
different  to  that  of  the  other  two  pieces.  The  result  is  an  exceptional  compound  of 
strength  and  lightness.  Weight  for  weight  “ three-ply  ” wood  is  more  than  twice  as 
strong  as  ordinary  deal. 

N.B. — The  mention  of  a firm  in  this  article  implies  only  what  is  precisely  stated  in  the 
text.  The  authors  cannot  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  outfitters,  nor  do  they  imply  that  no 
other  firm  could  equally  well  supply  the  article  in  question.  The  mention  of  a certain 
firm  in  connection  with  a certain  article  means  that  that  article  may  be  obtained  from 
that  firm,  and  that  to  the  best  of  the  authors’  knowledge  and  belief,  both  the  firm  they 
mention  and  the  article  they  supply  are  thoroughly  trustworthy. — Ed. 
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Hints  for  Travellers  in  Arctic  Regions. 

By  HARRY  DE  WINDT. 

Author  of  “ From  Paris  to  New  York  by  Land,”  “ Through  Savage  Europe,”  etc. 

The  Editor  of  Travel  and  Exploration  has  asked  me  to  give 
his  readers  a few  hints  as  to  equipment  for  travellers,  not  an  easy 
task,  as  my  experiences  are  of  both  the  Arctic  and  tropical  regions. 

I shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  the  former  ; and  may  say  that  the 
following  remarks  are  not  intended  for  the  every-day  tourist,  who  is 
cradled  around  the  world  in  gilded  cars  and  luxurious  liners,  but  for 
those  intent  upon  the  trackless  and  desolate  portions  of  this  earth, 
where  nothing  is  obtainable  but  necessaries  of  life,  sparsely,  if  at  all, 
provided  by  Nature. 

If  you  are  going  to  cross  Siberia  by  its  great  railwa}^,  take  nothing 
at  all  from  England,  for  you  will  get  everything  you  want  in  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  or  on  the  road,  in  the  way  of  food,  drink  and  clothing — and, 
regarding  the  latter,  remember  that  in  summer  Siberia  can  be  very  hot 
indeed.  Your  one  necessity  is  a small  medicine  chest  and  any  patent 
medicine  you  may  wish  to  use,  for  their  sale  is  prohibited  in  Russia, 
where  you  cannot  even  buy  calomel  without  a doctor’s  prescription. 
I am  so  often  asked  if  the  trip  from  Petersburg  to  the  Pacific  is  worth 
doing,  that  I may  here  say  emphatically  “Yes,”  for  those  who,  bound 
for  the  Far  East,  dislike  the  sea  and  do  not  mind  roughing  it  a little. 
For  these  Siberian  trains  de  luxe  are  very  inferior  in  every  way  to  the 
European  article,  while  even  the  best  hotels  in  the  largest  Siberian  cities 
are  execrable.  But  fares  are  very  cheap,  and  the  traveller  will  meet  with 
nothing  but  attention  and  civility  throughout  the  journey. 

Let  us,  however,  assume  that  you  are  going  through  the  remoter 
portions  of  the  Tsar’s  Asiatic  dominions,  even  to  frozen  regions  where 
food  and  clothing  can  only  be  procured  when  an  occasional  polar  bear 
provides  them.  This  is,  of  course,  real  business,  and  you  will  have  to 
be  equipped  to  meet  the  case.  But  even  here  my  advice  is  : (1)  Exercise 
discrimination  and  common-sense  when  dealing  with  West  End  outfitters; 
(2)  take  nothing  (from  England)  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 
I shudder  to  think  of  the  prodigious  preparations  I made  for  my  first 
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important  journey  (no  Siberian  railway  in  those  days)  to  Paris  by  land 
from  Pekin.  And  half  the  stores  I sent  out  by  sea  had  to  be  left  behind 
at  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  although  their  cost  and  transit  would  have 
defrayed  nearly  half  the  journey  from  China  to  Europe.  And  even  on 
my  last  land  expedition,  from  France  to  America,  I had  to  confiscate 
£200  worth  of  stores  at  Yakutsk  on  the  score  of  weight.  Profit  then  by 
my  experience  : whether  you  are  bound  for  tropical  deserts  or  Arctic 
snows,  stick  to  the  clothes  you  habitually  wear  at  home,  and,  when  you 
get  on  the  ground,  dress  as  much  as  possible  like  the  natives.  At 
Yakutsk,  for  instance,  I procured  all  the  furs  I needed  (skilfully  made  by 
natives  into  wearing  apparel)  to  last  me  the  four  months’  journey  over 
a wilderness  of  ice  to  the  Behring  Straits.  And,  to  quote  another  instance, 
I was  able  to  procure,  in  a Borneo  bazaar,  all  the  lightest  and  best  apparel 
needed  for  a two  years’  sojourn  in  that  sultry  island. 

But  as  to  Arctic  Siberia,  of  course  there  are  many  articles  which  must 
necessarily  be  imported  into  such  a howling  wilderness  — canned 
provisions,  scientific  instruments,  firearms,  ammunition,  and  smaller 
items,  such  as  medicines,  stationery,  and  smoking  materials ; and  on 
no  account  go  without  plenty  of  “ Jaeger  ” underwear,  light  or  heavy, 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  it  is  the  best  absorbent  flannel  I know  of.  Three 
or  four  tweed  suits  of  varied  thickness  are  ample  (for  they  will  be  worn 
under  furs),  also  a couple  of  suits  of  “ Duffle,”  an  excellent  material 
I always  use  in  extreme  cold,  specially  made  for  me  by  Messrs. 
Silver  & Co.  There  are  no  better  or  more  reliable  people  than  the  latter 
for  any  description  of  personal  or  camp  equipment  needed  in  exploration, 
and  I have  exclusively  dealt  with  them  for  the  past  twenty  years  to 
my  complete  satisfaction.  Messrs.  B.  Edgington,  from  whom  I always 
procure  tents,  are  now  amalgamated  with  this  firm.  And  always,  in 
Siberia,  use  large  soft  cornerless  leather  bags,  for  a sharp  corner  is  a bad 
bedfellow  in  sled  or  cart.  These  should  be  secured  with  a stout  padlock. 
For  an  outer  covering  in  wind,  snow,  or  rain  you  cannot  beat  “ Burberry,” 
for  it  keeps  out  cold  and  never  causes  perspiration.  The  best  tent  for 
Arctic  work  is  that  designed  by  my  friend  Captain  Frederic  Jackson 
(of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition),  with  only  a small  circular 
opening,  which  can  be  tightly  closed.  I fancy  they  were  used  by  Sir 
E.  Shackleton  in  the  Antarctic.  A good  light  rifle  and  also  fowling- 
piece  should  also  be  taken  (I  am  assuming  the  expedition  is  not  purely 
a “ sporting  ” one),  and  be  careful  to  obtain  a permit  for  the  introduction 
of  arms  and  ammunition  into  Russia  at  least  six  months  beforehand , 
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otherwise  these  may  be  confiscated  on  the  frontier,  as  once  happened, 
much  to  my  inconvenience.  A passport  must,  of  course,  be  obtained, 
and  vise  (in  every  town  or  village  you  sleep  in)  by  the  police. 

In  the  Far  North  you  will  not  need  much  footwear,  for  native  skin 
mocassins  only  are  worn  there,  and  shoe  leather  would  generate  frost 
bite.  Above  all,  purchase  no  furs  in  civilization,  for  they  can  be  bought 
anywhere  north  of  the  sixtieth  parallel  much  cheaper  than  elsewhere. 
Besides,  you  only  need  cheap  deerskins,  lined  with  fox  or  wolverine.  For 
ordinary  heating  and  cooking  purposes  the  old-fashioned  “ Primus  ” 
stove  is  the  best. 

And  now  for  the  larder,  a serious  consideration  in  a dog  or  deer  sled, 
where  every  ounce  is  of  importance.  I now  entirely  discard  the  unwieldy 
old-fashioned  tins  of  “ Irish  stew  ” and  “ Bully  beef  ” in  favour  of  a 
compact  little  ration  case  (made  in  France),  which  contains  one  tasty, 
nutritious  meal,  and  is  fitted  with  a heater.  The  tin  band  around  a wick 
steeped  in  spirit  is  stripped  off  and  the  little  flame  will  burn  fiercely, 
even  in  a blizzard.  I forget  the  name  of  the  makers,  but  any  large 
Parisian  grocery  store  could  supply  it.  I always  take  a few  tins  only 
of  “ Plasmon  ” biscuits  (the  most  nutritious  in  the  world),  for  bread 
(or  its  substitute)  is  found  wherever  there  is  human  life — and  where  there 
is  not,  well,  you  must  do  without  it  (as  we  did  for  four  months  in  the 
Arctic),  for  flour,  in  any  shape,  is  a bulky  commodity.  But  take  plenty 
of  chocolate  (Fry’s  “ milk  ” is  the  best),  for  this  is  an  excellent  substitute, 
and  very  sustaining  when  you  cannot  cook  a meal.  “ Concentrated 
cocoa,”  made  by  the  same  firm,  is  far  better  than  tea.  All  provisions 
should  (for  sledge  work)  be  packed  in  small  padlocked  wooden  cases 
(each  containing  twenty-four  of  the  French  tins  I have  mentioned), 
which  cases  can  be  thrown  away  when  empty,  or,  in  a treeless  region,  used 
as  fuel.  Wines  and  spirits  are  no  good  on  any  expedition  (except  a 
couple  of  metal-lined  flasks  of  old  cognac  in  case  of  sickness),  nor,  indeed, 
could  either  be  carried  in  intense  cold,  when  their  use  is  positively  injurious. 
Tobacco,  however,  I regard  as  an  invaluable  solace  under  the  most 
trying  conditions,  and  it  should  be  taken  in  cakes,  so  that  in  case  it  runs 
short  it  may  be  chewed.  Cigars  and  cigarettes  are,  of  course,  impossible 
in  very  low  temperatures  as  they  stick  to  the  lips,  but  a pipe  is  all  right 
so  long  as  you  have  got  something  to  fill  it  with  ! 

And  now  as  to  drugs.  I humbly  own  I used  at  first  to  trust  to  luck 
and  leave  them  at  home,  until  informed  some  years  ago  that  I could 
carry  a whole  pharmacy  in  a small  handbag.  Messrs.  Burroughs 
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Wellcome,  had,  indeed,  accomplished  this  seemingly  impossible  feat, 
and  I have  never  since  travelled  without  their  tabloids,  which  are 
unaffected  by  climate,  and  meet  the  most  restrictive  conditions  with 
regard  to  weight  and  space. 

Limited  space  will  not  permit  of  advice  as  regards  other  portions  of 
this  globe  which  I have  visited,  and  which  comprise  many  visits  to 
Siberia,  a ride  to  India  via  Persia  and  Baluchistan,  many  journeys  in 
Borneo,  travels  in  Australia,  Java,  China,  Arctic  Alaska,  and  wanderings 
in  the  Balkans,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Turkey,  Greece,  Japan,  and  in  countries 
surrounding  the  Black  Sea.  But  ever  since  my  first  important  journey, 
in  1887,  I have  adhered  to  the  rule  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  clothing 
should  be  taken  from  England,  which  can  be  purchased  in  the  regions 
which  it  is  proposed  to  visit.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  articles 
which  can  only  be  procured  in  civilization,  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
health  or  comfort  of  the  explorer.  But  in  most  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  even  these  might  have  been  curtailed  by  at  least  a third. 


Travel  Photography. 

Hints  and  Wrinkles  for  Travellers  and  Explorers. 

By  FRANCIS  R.  BALL. 

I. 

When  our  forefathers  started  on  their  “ grand  tour,”  their  only 
requirement  for  pictorial  record  was  the  sketch  book  and  its  accessories. 
The  degree  of  their  success  depended  on  their  skill  as  draughtsmen  and 
their  inspiration  as  artists.  But  at  the  present  time  no  tourist  can 
be  considered  properly  equipped  for  his  travels  unless  he  be  supplied 
with  a camera,  whether  he  be  the  humble  tourist  off  for  a fortnight’s 
holiday  at  the  seaside,  or  the  more  ambitious  globe-trotter  bound  for 
the  Antipodes,  or  even  one  of  the  great  explorers — a Sven  Hedin,  Peary, 
or  a Stein. 

In  deciding  what  form  of  camera  should  be  chosen  many  things  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as,  e.g .,  the  climate  of  the  prospective  goal, 
the  conditions  of  working,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  carrying  power  of 
the  traveller.  Photographic  work  on  a tour  has  been,  of  course,  very 
much  facilitated  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century  by  the  substitution 
of  the  modern  dry  plate  for  the  cumbrous  wet-plate  process,  also  by  the 
much  more  compact  form  of  camera  now  obtainable. 

For  an  ordinary  continental  tour  I prefer  a large  camera,  say,  half- 
plate size,  or  7J  by  5 ins.  ; the  latter  is  most  useful  for  landscape  work, 
and  though  owing  to  its  unusual  proportions  dealers  rarely  stock  plates 
and  papers  of  this  size,  I have  always  found  that  the  makers  are  ready 
to  send  the  materials  direct  at  short  notice.  The  great  advantages  of  a 
large  camera  are  obvious,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  ordinarily  healthy 
person  to  carry  a half -plate  outfit  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a day,  and 
I have  myself  taken  a half-plate  camera  and  two  or  three  double  dark 
slides  and  accessories  to  a height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  namely,  to  the 
Gorner  Grat  above  Zermatt.  I refer,  of  course,  to  the  days  when  there 
was  no  railway  from  Zermatt  to  the  Riff  el  Alp.  One  reason  why  so 
many  people  find  a camera  such  a burden  is  that  it  is  carried  the  wrong 
way.  Most  camera  cases  are  sold  with  a handle,  and  a single  long  strap 
(frequently  of  very  poor  material),  which  is  slung  over  one  shoulder. 
This  does  not  distribute  the  weight.  The  best  p an,  and  the  one  which 
I have  adopted  for  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more,  is  to  have  straps  fitted 
knapsack  fashion  to  the  back  of  the  camera  case  and  fastened  across  the 
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chest.  This  brings  the  weight  well  on  to  the  back,  and  leaves  the  arms 
perfectly  free. 

But  although  there  are  advantages  in  this  form  of  camera,  yet  many 
photographers  prefer  a small  one,  quarter-plate  or  even  less,  and  then 
trust  to  enlargement  to  get  full-size  pictures.  For  instance,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  the  able  editor  of  that  prince  of  photographic  papers,  The 
Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News , tells  me  that  for  some  years 
past  he  has  used  only  a small  camera,  taking  pictures  3J  by  2|  ins., 
which  he  then  enlarges  to  the  size  he  requires.  In  the  hands  of  a capable 
worker  this  is  probably  the  ideal  method,  but  there  is  a great  temptation 
in  using  such  a small  camera  not  to  take  the  same  care  that  one  would 
when  using  a large  stand-camera,  and  given  two  equally  expert  workers, 
probably  a large  direct  photograph  would  show  better  quality  than  an 
enlargement  from  a small  one.  However,  this  point  must  be  decided 
by  the  individual,  and  we  must  now  consider  some  of  the  leading  types 
of  cameras  on  the  market. 

Cameras. — Of  course  it  is  impossible  in  an  article  like  this  to  deal  at 
all  adequately  with  the  various  cameras  before  the  public,  and  it  must 
not  be  implied  that  because  a certain  camera  is  not  mentioned  that 
therefore  the  writer  does  not  think  it  good. 

Probably  for  stand-camera  work  the  “ Sanderson  55  cameras  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  These  are  well  made  and  have  all  the  necessary 
movements  required.  For  the  information  of  the  novice  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  to  say  that  these  movements  should  be  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  ought  to  include  the  following  : a reversing  back,  so  as  to  take 
upright  and  oblong  pictures,  a long  extension  of  bellows  to  allow  of  the 
use  of  a lens  of  long  focus,  (for  instance,  in  landscape  work  with  a quarter- 
plate  camera  there  ought  to  be  an  extension  of  say  9 ins.) ; a rising  front 
for  the  lens  panel,  and  swing  back  and  front,  which  are  most  useful  in 
architectural  work.  Another  very  important  point  is  that  the 
mechanism  for  clamping  the  front  of  the  camera  in  which  the  lens  is 
fixed  should  be  perfectly  rigid  and  parallel  to  the  back,  in  which  the  plate 
holder  is  fixed.  I remember  one  camera  I had  some  years  ago  which 
was  very  faulty  in  this  respect,  and  was  a constant  nuisance. 

Hand  Cameras. — Coming  to  hand  cameras,  there  will  probably  be 
a great  difficulty  in  deciding  the  most  suitable.  For  a camera  of  beautiful 
construction,  and  yet  no  larger  than  a cigar  case,  the  “ Vesca  ” supplied 
by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  is  a veritable  gem.  I have  seen 
some  excellent  photographs  produced  by  this  little  machine,  both  the 
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original  photographs,  measuring  about  \\  by  1 in.,  and  enlargements 
from  the  same,  and  I can  speak  most  highly  of  the  excellent  technical 
results  achieved.  The  frame  work  is  entirely  made  of  metal,  and  covered 
with  Russia  leather.  When  opened  the  front  is  held  firmly  in  position 
by  four  oxidised  steel  struts,  which  automatically  fold  into  the  camera 
when  closed.  The  “ Vesca  ” is  fitted  with  a Goerz  lens,  working  at  a 
large  aperture,  and  a focussing  dial  is  attached  to  the  camera.  The 
price  is  £10  10s. 

Other  excellent  cameras  of  this  class  are  the  “ Euxit,”  made  by  Shew 
and  Co.,  which  takes  pictures  3J  by  2\  ins.,  and  weighs  only  \2\  ozs. 
It  is  fitted  with  a Cooke  focussing  lens,  which  obviates  the  necessity 
of  an  extension  of  camera  for  getting  objects  in  the  near  foreground  into 
focus.  The  price,  with  lens  working  at  F/6.5,  is  £9  9s.  The  other  is 
the  “ Sibyl,”  made  by  Messrs.  Newman  & Guardia,  and  weighs  with  one 
dark  slide  15J  ozs.  The  price  of  this  camera,  with  Zeiss  lens  working  at 
F/6.3,  is  £10. 10s. 

We  must  not  ignore  the  excellent  and  very  popular  folding  cameras 
made  by  the  Kodak  Company,  which  are  specially  adapted  for  the  use 
of  Tollable  films.  A great  deal  of  the  difficulty  and  disappointment  that 
was  originally  connected  with  the  use  of  Tollable  film  has  now  been 
obviated  by  the  introduction  of  the  Kodak  development  machines, 
which  I refer  to  later  on.  The  Kodak  cameras  fold  up  into  a most  compact 
and  useful  shape,  and  among  those  who  have  made  use  of  them  on  their 
expeditions  I may  mention  the  greatest  arctic  explorer  of  the  day, 
Commander  Peary,  and  I understand,  too,  that  Roosevelt’s  expedition 
was  recorded  with  Kodaks. 

WHien  we  consider  the  portability  of  the  Kodak  film,  its  daylight  loading 
features,  also  that  it  is  orthochromatic  and  free  from  halation,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  has  such  great  admirers.  There  is  also  the  great  advantage 
that  it  can  be  purchased  practically  in  all  civilised  places. 

Whilst  dealing  with  the  question  of  roll  film,  I might  mention  for  the 
sake  of  those  travelling  in  tropical  countries  that  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company  make  a veritable  de  luxe  camera  for  the  use  of  roll  films,  called 
the  “ King’s  Own,”  and  for  perfection  of  workmanship,  thoughtfulness 
in  construction,  and  general  adaptability  to  the  circumstances  required, 
I can  confidently  say  that  I have  seen  nothing  to  beat  it.  It  is  made 
of  polished  teak,  the  joints  are  tongued  and  screwed,  and  the  most 
important  parts  brass-bound.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  its  con- 
struction to  make  the  camera  absolutely  dustproof,  and  the  various 
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locking  arrangements  are  the  most  perfect  I have  ever  come  across. 
Naturally  it  is  an  expensive  machine,  but  this  is  no  toy,  but  a really 
first-class  piece  of  mechanism.  The  price  for  5 by  4 ins.  size,  with  Goerz 
lens  and  shutter,  is  £23. 

In  addition  to  these  pocket  cameras  there  are  innumerable  patterns, 
folding  or  otherwise,  taking  plates  or  films  in  metal  sheaths,  dark  slides, 
or  film  pack. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  consider  when  choosing  a camera 
of  this  description  is  the  changing  apparatus.  There  are  many  advantages 
in  the  form  of  camera  that  has  twelve  plates  in  metal  sheaths  contained 
in  a magazine  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  but,  of  course,  this  adds  to  the 
bulk  and  weight,  and  has  the  disadvantage  that,  rubbing  against  the 
metal,  the  plates  become  dusty  and  “ pinholes  ” are  frequently  the 
result.  If  this  form  of  camera  is  taken,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
the  method  of  changing  should  be  perfectly  simple  and  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  order.  How  many  a photographer  has  found  that  just  at  the  time 
when  his  camera  was  most  wanted,  the  changing  apparatus  has  stuck 
and  the  plate  will  not  change,  or,  worse  still,  perhaps  the  defect  is  not 
discovered  till  the  return  home,  when,  alas,  he  finds  he  has  taken,  say, 
twelve  photographs  on  one  plate  ! 

Thin  metal  slides  to  fit  into  the  back  of  the  camera  are  on  the  whole  the 
most  certain,  although  they  add  somewhat  to  the  total  weight. 

There  is  one  box  form  of  camera  which  is  quite  unique,  namely,  the 
“ Frena,”  made  by  R.  & J.  Beck,  the  well-known  opticians  and  lens 
makers.  Here  we  have  a camera  which  “ takes  forty  flat  films  like  a 
pack  of  cards,”  and  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  each  film,  with  its 
covering  card,  is  automatically  dropped  into  a receiving  chamber  by 
turning  a handle  after  exposure.  The  “ Frena  ” films  are  supplied  in 
packets  all  ready  for  insertion  in  the  camera,  and  can  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time  for  development,  or  the  whole  forty  may  be  exposed  before 
the  camera  is  opened.  The  films  are  always  kept  perfectly  flat  by  spring 
pressure.  The  price  of  the  quarter-plate  size,  with  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
and  four  magnifiers  for  bringing  near  objects  into  focus,  is  £8  17s.  6d. 
Messrs.  Beck  also  make  a folding  “ Frena,”  which,  of  course,  has  certain 
advantages,  but  for  travellers  they  recommend  the  box  form. 

To  my  mind  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  hand  cameras,  except  for  its 
greater  bulk,  is  the  one  usually  called  the  “ Reflex.”  In  this  camera 
the  image  is  first  reflected  by  a mirror  on  to  a ground  glass  screen  at  the 
top  of  the  camera,  and  is  seen  at  the  full  size.  At  the  moment  of 
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exposure  the  mirror  is  moved  out  of  its  former  position  and  the  image 
is  thrown  direct  on  to  the  sensitive  plate.  This  obviates  the  necessity 
of  depending  on  the  tiny  view  finders  usually  supplied  with  hand  cameras, 
and  also  enables  the  operator  to  focus  the  image  direct  on  the  ground-glass 
without  depending  on  the  usual  scale  attached  to  the  front  of  the  camera 
or  lens.  Here,  again,  we  have  several  to  choose  from.  Among  those 
to  be  highly  recommended  as  makers  are  Messrs.  Newman  & Guardia, 
Shew  & Son,  Watson  & Co.,  and  the  Thornton  Pickard  Company. 

A novel  form  of  this  camera  has  been  invented  by  Messrs.  Goerz  in 
the  form  of  a folding  reflex  camera.  This  has  been  the  great  goal  of 
hand-camera  makers  for  many  years  past,  and  I believe  theirs  is  the  only 
form  before  the  public  at  the  present  time.  This  beautiful  machine  is 
made  in  the  5 by  4 ins.  size,  and  measures  when  closed  9£  by  7 by  3|  ins. 
The  opening  of  the  camera  is  effected  by  one  movement,  which  also 
sets  the  mirror  and  lifts  the  hood  of  the  focussing  screen.  Although  it 
is  made  to  fold,  the  camera  is  perfectly  rig;d  when  in  position  for  work, 
and  the  front  and  back  are  absolutely  parallel.  It  is  fitted  with  a focal- 
plane  shutter.  Either  plates  or  films,  contained  in  dark  slides,  can  be  used, 
or  a changing-box  may  be  attached.  The  price,  with  Goerz  lens,  is  £23. 

Cameras  for  the  Tropics. — Coming  to  cameras  suitable  for  tropical 
countries,  probably  one  of  the  best  is  Newman  & Guardia ’s  “ Universal.” 
This  has  been  before  the  public  for  sixteen  years,  and  for  perfection  of 
workmanship,  adaptability  for  all  conditions  of  climate  and  power  of 
standing  very  rough  usage  and  resisting  accidents,  this  camera  can  be  re- 
commended to  travellers  not  only  in  the  tropics,  but  all  over  the  world. 
As  a proof  of  its  excellence,  one  need  only  say  that  the  expeditions  of 
Scott  and  Shackleton  were  both  supplied  with  the  “ Universal,”  and 
the  cameras  stood  the  strain  remarkably  well.  Another  interesting 
point  is  that  they  are  entirely  made  in  England.  The  woodwork  is 
well-seasoned  mahogany,  clamped  and  cross-tongued,  and  all  joints 
are  screwed  together  instead  of  being  only  glued.  The  metal  used  in  the 
construction  is  magnalium,  which  is  not  affected  by  sea  air  or  tropical 
conditions,  whereas  aluminium  is  very  liable  to  rust  after  the  polish 
has  worn  off.  The  price  for  quarter-plate  size  is  £18. 

Another  excellent  camera  of  this  description  is  the  Goerz-Anschutz 
tropical  camera.  This  is  constructed  of  wood,  which  has  been  chemically 
impregnated  to  withstand  climatic  influence,  and  as  the  frame  is  covered 
with  Russia  leather  there  is  little  fear  of  insects  damaging  the  woodwork. 
The  metal  used  is  nickel,  which  has  the  advantage  of  not  rusting.  It  is 
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fitted  with  a focal  plane  shutter,  which  allows  of  a wide  range  of  speed  by 
varying  the  width  of  the  slit.  In  the  construction  of  this  camera  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  all  the  parts  as  simple  in  construction  as 
possible,  so  that  repairs  can  be  effected  by  the  worker  himself  or  an 
ordinary  mechanic.  The  lens  is  fitted  with  a lever  for  adjusting  the 
focus  for  different  distances,  and  as  the  scale  on  the  lens  indicates  the 
distance  in  yards,  the  necessity  of  focussing  on  the  ground-glass  is 
obviated.  There  is  a very  useful  addition  to  this  camera  in  the  form  of 
an  extension  which  can  be  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  camera  when  a longer 
focus  lens  is  required.  A telephoto  lens  can  also  be  used  with  it  with 
excellent  results.  This  camera,  measuring  6 by  5J  by  2|-  ins.  for  quarter- 
plate  size,  weighs  1 lb.  15  ozs.,  and  with  Goerz  lens  costs  £11  18s. 

For  travellers  in  India  I may  mention  the  “ Empire  ” camera,  made  by 
Messrs.  Watson  & Sons,  Ltd.,  as  the  outcome  of  consultation  with  Mr. 
Seymour  Scutt,  a distinguished  Anglo-Indian  photographer  and 
traveller.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  being  made  of  well-seasoned 
mahogany,  which  is  clamped  and  cross-tongued  ; all  joints  are  screwed 
together,  and  the  fittings  are  of  brass.  The  price  for  quarter-plate  size, 
with  holostigmat  lens,  is  £12  12s. 

I have  already  referred  incidentally  to  the  lens.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  for  landscape  pure  and  simple  the  best  form  of  lens  is 
the  single  landscape  lens,  as  this  has  the  fewest  reflecting  surfaces,  but 
for  general  work  a doublet  is  to  be  preferred,  and  this  should  be  one  of  the 
modern  type,  made  of  Jena  glass  and  giving  a perfectly  flat  field  working 
at  a large  aperture.  This  can  also  be  used  as  a long  focus  lens  by  using 
either  component  part,  but  in  this  case  the  focal  length  is  about  doubled 
and  the  exposure  increased  fourfold. 

Plates,  Films  and  Chemicals. — The  vexed  question  of  plates  or 
films  must  also  be  discussed.  Undoubtedly  the  best  average  results  are 
to  be  obtained  with  glass  plates,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  largely 
increase  the  weight  to  be  carried  and  are  liable  to  breakage.  Films 
have  the  advantage  of  extreme  lightness,  but  are  much  more  liable  to 
defects  both  before  and  alter  exposure,  and  in  celluloid  films  there  is 
additional  risk  owing  to  their  inflammable  character.  The  “ kodoid  ” 
films  of  the  Kodak  are,  I understand,  excellent  for  those  working  with 
cut  films,  and  a friend  of  mine,  who  has  recently  been  photographing 
the  interior  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  has  used  these  films  for  most  of  her 
work  with  excellent  results,  as  I can  verify  from  personal  knowledge. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Expansion  of  the  Riviera. 

By  ARTHUR  S.  BROWNE. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  having  any,  even  the  slightest,  acquaintance 
with  the  Riviera,  to  speak  or  write  about  it  without  enthusiasm.  Who 
is  there  amongst  its  oldest  habitues  who  does  not  recall  with  pleasure 
the  glories  of  the  sunny  South,  the  rising  sun,  perhaps,  peering  over 
the  snow-capped  mountains  of  the  higher  Alps  towards  Besan^n  ? 
Or  who  remembers,  without  emotion,  the  first  sight  of  the  Bouches  du 
Rhone,  rugged  and  bare,  yet  dazzling  in  the  sunshine,  never  to  be  forgotten 
when  seen  for  the  first  time  ? These  scenic  beauties  and  atmospheric 
charms  are  intensified  by  contrast,  when,  perhaps  the  day  before,  the 
traveller  was  choking  and  coughing  in  northern  winter  fog.  It  is,  perhaps, 
in  the  early  morning  that  the  true  Riviera  reveals  itself.  What  a balmy 
softness  there  is  in  the  air  ; what  a radiant  beauty  in  the  colouring  is  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  route  to  Nice,  Menton,  and  the  Italian  frontier ! 

Such  must  be  the  feelings  of  thousands  who  now  yearly  crowd  the 
Riviera,  but  what  of  those  few  whose  privilege  it  was  to  make  the  grand 
tour,  say,  sixty  years  ago  ! Painfully  slow  must  have  been  the  journey, 
partly  by  train  to  Marseille,  and  then  on  by  diligence  to  Nice.  In  those 
days  Smollett  was  still  remembered,  perhaps  ; Smollett  (whose  name 
adorns  one  of  the  most  squalid  streets  of  Nice),  and  earlier  still  there 
was  Cavendish.  How  many  science  students  know  that  he  was  born 
there,  and  that  Nice  is  now  desirous  of  raising  a monument  in  honour 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  ? What  a mine  of  history  is 
to  be  quarried,  using  the  Riviera  and  its  notable  personages,  natives  or 
residents,  as  a starting  point ! The  “ Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,”  and 
Bazaine  at  the  Islands  of  Les  Lerins. ; Napoleon  landing  at  Juan-les-Pins 
on  his  escape  from  Elba  ; his  stay  in  Nice,  nearly  a score  of  years  earlier, 
preparatory  to  his  crossing  the  Alps  ; his  chief  Massena,  the  favoured 
“ Child  of  Victory  ” ; Garibaldi,  Gambetta,  and  the  ex-Empress  of  the 
French.  And,  going  still  further  back,  there  are  the  fights  of  the 
Grimaldis,  in  defence  of  the  barren  rock,  since  become  literally  the  play- 
ground of  Europe,  and  known  to  all  the  world  by  its  modern  name  of 
Monte  Carlo.  The  N^oise  Amazon — Segurane, called  “La  Hachette  ” — 
how  little  is  known  of  her  heroic  appeal  made  to  the  Ni$ois  garrison, 
to  shame  them  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  Franco-Turkish  invaders. 
These  and  many  other  names  contain  a history  in  themselves.  How 
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many  of  the  hundreds  who  daily  sun  themselves  on  the  Promenade  des 
Anglais  at  Nice  have  any  idea  why  that  beautiful  walk  received  its  name  ? 
How  many  know  why  Cannes  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  late  Lord 
Brougham  ? These  and  many  other  things  are  dimly  known  to  us, 
and  we  wonder  how  in  the  distant  days  of  tedious  and  dangerous  travel, 
bad  roads  and  miserable  inns,  people  were  found  energetic  and  courageous 
enough  to  entrust  themselves  so  far  from  home. 

We  learn  something  about  travel  on  the  Riviera  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  from  Arthur  Young  in  his  Tour  in  France,  but  who  reads  Young’s 
Tour  now  ? Few,  unless  it  may  be  the  French  schoolboy,  whose 
knowledge  of  British  character  is  still  said  to  be  largely  obtained  through 
Young.  And  now  we  complain  if  the  train  from  Paris  to  Nice  is  ten 
minutes  late,  or  if  the  local  train  between  Cannes,  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo 
stops  at  more  than  one  or  two  intermediary  stations.  We  entirely  forget, 
the  enormous  progress  which  has  been  made  in  travel  within  the  last 
few  years  : we  want  still  greater  facilities — we  shall  get  them. 

Few  districts  have  made  more  rapid  progress  during  the  last  decade 
than  the  French  Riviera,  which  has  for  its  centre  the  splendid  city  of 
Nice,  justly  called  the  “ Queen  of  the  Sunny  South,”  or  “ Nizza  la  Bella,” 
and  now  the  advent  of  the  motor  car  and  the  excellent  system  of  electric 
trams,  with  its  starting  point  at  Nice,  has  not  only  brought  into  easy 
touch  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast  from  Hyeres  to  Menton, 
but  has  opened  up  almost  the  whole  of  that  vast,  and  heretofore  practically 
unknown,  magnificent  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Alpes  Mari  times, 
and  surrounding  district,  a country  almost  unsurpassed  for  variety  of 
scenery,  comprising  at  it  does  towering  rugged  mountains,  rising  to  a 
height  of  some  ten  thousand  feet,  precipitous  ravines  and  rushing  torrents, 
and  in  other  parts  wooded  hill-sides  and  fertile  valleys,  covered  with 
vines,  fig-trees  and  chestnuts. 

Though  the  Riviera  littoral  is  known,  superficially  at  an}^  rate,  to  large 
numbers  of  people,  yet  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  there  is 
a country  as  unknown  to  many  who  visit  the  Riviera,  as  Central  Africa 
is  to  the  visitor  to  Cape  Town  or  Cairo.  The  few  books  which  deign  to 
mention  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes — this  beautiful 
Riviera  hinterland — do  so  in  small  type,  almost  apologetically. 
St.  Martin  Lantosque,  one  of  the  best  known  of  guide-books  tells  us, 
can  be  reached  from  Nice  (thirty-six  and  a half  miles)  by  diligence  in 
nine  and  a half  hours  ; but  the  maps  of  the  environs  of  Nice  do  not 
extend  so  far,  and  the  general  map  of  the  south-east  of  France  shows 
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the  district  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes  almost  as  sparsely  filled  up  as  a map 
of  Central  Africa  was  twenty  years  ago. 

^Joanne,  in  his  Geographic  des  Alpes  Maritimes  (1892)  does  indeed 
speak  in  unstinted  terms  of  the  unsurpassed  glories  of  the  valley  of  the 
Vesubie  and  La  Tin6e,  and  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  rising  nine 
thousand  feet  and  upwards,  of  the  variety  of  scenery,  granite  rocks, 
torrents  and  peaceful  plains,  and  he  also  mentions  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  before  reaching  them.  But  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  all  changed 
now — for  better  or  for  worse. 

Until  lately  the  means  of  access,  even  between  Nice  and  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  west  of  the  coast-line  of  the  Riviera  were  few  and  very 
difficult.  For  example,  St.  Raphael,  distant  from  Cannes,  as  the  bird 
flies,  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  could  only  be  reached  by  the  train, 
which  travels  most  of  the  way  between  a deep  cutting  and  through  a 
series  of  tunnels,  or  else  by  taking  the  circuitous  carriage  route  over  the 
Esterel  Mountains,  the  last  stronghold  of  French  brigands,  a beautiful 
but  arduous  journey,  which,  until  the  appearance  of  the  motor,  could  only 
be  attempted  by  the  best  of  horses.  Now  the  new  Corniche  d’Or,  a road 
winding  in  and  out  of  the  fine  coast-line,  connects  Cannes  directly  with 
St.  Raphael,  and,  moreover,  gives  one  easy  access  to  the  intervening 
villages  or  hamlets  by  carriage  or  motor.  Hyeres  can  now  be  reached 
by  electric  tram  from  Toulon,  much  more  easily  and  in  a less  irksome 
manner  than  by  the  railway.  Nice  to  the  west  has  its  electric  tram 
service  to  the  golf-links  at  Cagnes  and  to  Antibes,  with  a connecting  line 
to  the  Cap  d’ Antibes,  with  its  fine  gardens  and  villas,  and  thence  on  to 
Cannes  and  beyond  ; whilst  on  the  east,  Villefranche,  St.  Jean,  Beaulieu, 
Monte  Carlo,  and  even  Menton  and  Cap  Martin  can  all  be  visited  by 
electric  tram  from  Nice. 

In  addition  to  the  coast-line,  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  has  not  been  neglected.  It  has  been  said  that  winter  visitors 
to  the  Riviera  who  frequent  the  race-course  at  Nice  have  often  expressed 
their  astonishment  at  the  view  that  meets  them.  “ From  these  two 
points  nothing  comes  in  the  way  of  their  enthusiastic  vision  of  the 
marvellous  panorama  of  the  snowy  Maritime  Alps,  which  are  sharply 
defined  against  the  blue  sky.”  This  is  true,  but  how  few  of  the  visitors 
to  the  Riviera  (especially  of  its  older  habitues)  have  ever  done  more  than 
admire  at  a distance — and  yet  how  short  is  the  distance  from  the  coast 
to  some  of  these  glorious  snow-capped  mountains  ? Fifteen  to  twenty 
miles,  as  the  bird  flies,  and  perhaps  double  that  distance  by  road. 
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View  from  Peira  Cava. 
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Yet  the  ordinary  visitor  to  the  Riviera  may  well  have  been  excused  his 
lack  of  sufficient  enterprise  to  visit  these  scenes,  few  of  which  could  be 
reached  except  by  really  long  and  arduous  journeys,  and  upon  arrival 
there  the  accommodation  for  the  night  was,  if  obtainable,  more  often 
than  not,  worse  than  primitive.  But  these  conditions  are  of  the  past. 
Levens,  although  only  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Nice,  is  one  thousand 
six  hundred  feet  higher,  and  can  be  reached  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters 
by  tram,  affording  a rapid  and  striking  change  from  coast  scenery  and 
climate.  The  old-fashioned  little  town  of  St.  Martin  Vesubie,  formerly 
known  as  St.  Martin  Lantosque,  about  forty  miles  from  Nice  and  over 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  was  until  lately  as  far  or  further  from 
Nice — counting  by  time — than  Edinburgh  is  from  London.  This  lovely 
Alpine  spot  can  now  be  the  goal  of  a morning’s  motor  run  by  the  striking 
valley  of  Duranus,  or  it  may  be  visited  by  taking  the  little  Sud  de  France 
Railway  as  far  as  Vesubie,  and  from  there  the  journey  can  be  completed 
by  tram. 

Menton,  assisted  by  its  hotel  proprietors,  with  Mr.  Churchman  (President 
of  the  Alpes  Mari  times  Chamber  of  Commerce)  at  their  head,  has  just 
inaugurated  golf-links  at  Sospel,  thirteen  miles  distant,  to  which  a tram 
line  is  about  reaching  completion.  At  present  a motor  omnibus  runs  in 
connection  with,  certain  trains.  The  links,  which  are  in  charge  of  an  English 
professional,  are  said  to  possess  the  finest  grass  greens  on  the  Riviera. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  whenever  two  or  three  Englishmen  met  together 
they  would  start  a cricket  club,  but  now,  in  France  at  all  events,  golf 
must  be  admitted  as  having  displaced  the  once  more  popular  game  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  Besides,  in  the  Alpes  Mari  times  cricket  is  almost 
necessarily  an  impossibility.  Suitable  teams  and  level  ground  and  a 
fair  pitch  can  hardly  be  obtained. 

Sospel,  Cagnes,  Cannes  and  many  other  places  are  pre-eminently 
suitable  for  golf  ; the  climate  is  excellent,  there  being  very  few  days  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  play  by  reason  of  rain  or  snow,  and  never  is  it 
cold  or  foggy  ; the  air  is  usually  fresh,  although  the  sun  may  be  bright 
and  hot.  The  ground  is  naturally  adapted  for  golf,  when  sufficient  water 
can  be  obtained  for  the  greens,  and  golf  is  a game  in  which  many  foreigners 
of  every  nationality  can,  and  do,  take  a great  interest. 

Grasse,  one  of  her  late  Majesty’s  spring  resorts,  is  being  brought  within 
easier  access  to  the  coast  by  the  electric  tram  line,  which  will  connect  at 
Cagnes  with  the  trunk  line  from  Cannes  to  Nice  and  Menton.  It  is  also 
within  an  easy  motor  drive,  either  from  Cannes  or  from  Nice  and  St. 
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Vallier.  Then,  Thorenc  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  St.  Cesaire  beyond 
can  be  reached  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 

Although  so  cut  off,  in  the  past,  from  the  coast  by  reason  of  their  great 
elevation,  the  Alpes  Maritimes  have,  for  many  years,  had  a few  splendid 
roads,  far  superior  to  any  found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  the  owners 
of  motor  cars  are  speedily  finding  out,  whilst  a new  field  for  the  photo- 
grapher is  now  within  easy  reach,  and  the  seeker  after  health  will  now 
find  at  his  very  door  almost  every  possible  climate  that  his  doctor  may 
think  fit  to  prescribe. 

Peira  Cava,  on  the  extreme  north-east  frontier  of  France  and  Italy, 
twenty-five  miles  by  road  from  Nice,  and  half  that  distance  as  the  crow 
flies,  is  a small  village  situated  some  four  thousand  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  It  has  its  regular  motor  service  to  Nice,  and  the 
return  journey  can  easily  be  made  in  a day.  At  present  the  road  is 
difficult,  and  a good  deal  of  manoeuvring  is  required  to  mount  the  stiff 
gradients  and  sharp  zigzag  corners — lacets , as  the  French  call  them — 
but  steps  are  being  taken  to  run  a tram  line  to  this  Riviera  “ hill 
station,”  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a favourite  resort  for  those  in  search 
of  skating  and  tobogganing  within  an  easy  distance  from  the  popular 
resorts.  But  it  still  lacks  first-class  hotel  accommodation,  and  there  is 
ample  room  for  good  pensions  and  apartments. 

Peira  Cava,  on  account  of  its  great  altitude,  claims  to  possess  almost 
all  the  advantages  of  the  favourite  Swiss  Alpine  winter  resorts,  and  indeed 
in  many  respects  a comparison  may  be  rather  in  its  favour.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  place  is  capable  of  providing  all  the  winter  attractions 
now  in  vogue,  and  at  the  same  time  of  offering  such  a perfect  summer 
climate,  all  within  a stone’s  throw,  so  to  speak,  of  the  very  centre  of  the 
French  Riviera. 

Mr.  John  Potter,  in  his  Summer  Resorts  in  the  South  of  France , speaking 
of  Peira  Cava,  says  “ the  excursions  are  too  numerous  to  make  an 
exhaustive  list,  but  to  the  pedestrian  Peira  Cava  should  be  a paradise. 
He  has  the  whole  sweep  of  the  Authion  range,  the  Vesubie  valley  on  the 
one  hand,  the  valley  of  Bevera  on  the  other,  and  may  find  enough  to 
keep  his  feet  busy  for  a summer,  and  more  than  enough  to  fill  his  memory 
for  a lifetime  with  a store  of  lovely  pictures.”  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  numberless  districts  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  The  keys  to  them  have 
been  found — electric  trams  and  light  railways — and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  are  made  ample  use  of. 

The  long-projected  international  railway  from  Nice  to  join  the  Italian 
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railway  from  Turin  and  Cuneo  to  Ventimiglia  (open  as  far  as  Tenda), 
when  carried  out,  will  open  up  a magnificent  Alpine  district  to  tourists. 
It  will  also  shorten  by  many  miles  the  distance  from  the  Riviera  to 
Turin.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  undertaking  for  opening  up  the 
whole  centre  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes  will  be  the  promised  road  connecting 
Geneva  directly  with  Nice.  This  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  road-engineer- 
ing feats  which  have  been  undertaken  for  many  years  past  in  Europe, 
and  its  effect  will  surely  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  work  has  the 
active  support  of  the  Touring  Club  de  France  (which  has  contributed 
towards  its  cost  150,000  francs,  or  about  £6,000).  The  concurrence  of 
all  necessary  local  authorities  is,  prior  to  the  presenting  of  a Bill  to 
Parliament,  being  obtained,  and  in  five  years  we  are  promised  a road 
which  will  be  the  most  useful,  if  not  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe. 

Starting  from  Geneva,  the  road  taken  will  follow  the  French  Alps 
through  Cluses,  Albertville,  Val  d’lsere,  Brian9on,  and  so  on  through 
Guillaumes,  Entrevaux  and  Puget  Theniers  to  Nice.  Part  of  the  road 
already  exists  in  the  rough,  but  a large  portion  of  the  work  (some  one 
hundred  miles)  will  be  new.  The  total  distance  from  Geneva  to  Nice 
will  be  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  highest  point  over 
which  the  road  will  run  is  the  Iseran  Pass,  some  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 

What  a magnificent  highway  this  will  be,  and  what  marvellous  scenery 
will  be  traversed  in  the  short  motor  run — a quite  possible  one  day’s 
trip — from  snowy  Alps  to  the  sunny  South  ! To  the  stay-at-home 
Englishman  it  is  a matter  of  self-congratulation  to  have  laboriously 
clambered  the  highest  hills  in  Great  Britain,  say  Ben  Nevis,  Snowdon 
or  Helvellen  ! Can  he  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  luxuriously  skim  over 
mountain-ranges  at  an  altitude  double  that  of  the  highest  of  any  of  our 
own  mountains,  and  whirl  through  scenery  from  perpetual  snows  and 
mighty  precipices  down  to  the  level  where  olive  trees  and  vineyards, 
aloes,  cactus  and  eucalyptus  abound,  in  a climate  bathed  in  sunshine  ! 
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The  Gates  of  Janus, 

The  Gates  of  India.  By  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  etc. 

With  maps.  10s.  net.  Macmillan  & Co.  1910. 

The  Gates  of  Janus — such,  we  imagine,  must  have  been  the  alternative 
title  which  flitted  across  Sir  Thomas  Holdich’s  mind  when  he  sat  down 
to  discourse  of  the  “ Gates  of  India.”  He  writes,  with  even  more  than 
his  accustomed  mastery  of  fact  and  charm  of  expression,  of  the  wild 
mountainous  tract  stretching  from  the  seashore  of  Makran  through  the 
Hindukush  up  to  the  unexplored  plains  on  the  southern  bank  of  distant 
Oxus.  And  this  region,  troubled  by  Nature  and  disturbed  by  the  alarms 
and  excursions  of  vagrant  nations  of  men,  bears  a double  face,  one  looking 
to  the  rising,  one  to  the  setting  sun.  When  the  passes  are  closed  to  us, 
there  is  peace — at  least  on  our  side  of  the  border.  When  they  are 
opened,  it  is  to  our  armies,  and  there  is  war  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

How  queer  a result  is  this  of  the  “ shrinkage  of  the  world,”  of  the 
increase  of  rapid  travel  by  water.  India  we  know,  or  think  we  know, 
almost  as  we  know  Earl’s  Court  or  Ealing,  though,  indeed,  Sir  Thomas 
thinks  that,  even  in  India,  only  an  occasional  police  officer  or  missionary 
is  really  in  touch  with  the  people.  Perhaps,  in  that  matter,  Sir  Thomas, 
as  a famous  “ political  ” and  frontier  officer,  is  too  pessimistic  and  does 
scant  justice  to  administrators  in  the  Indian  plains.  But  that  is  a mere 
obiter  dictum , and  none  of  us  can  gainsay  the  further  statement  that  the 
lands  between  Persia  and  India  are  less  known  to  us  than  they  were  to 
the  Assyrians,  to  the  Greeks,  to  the  Chinese.  The  world  has  shrunk, 
indeed,  in  those  parts  of  it  which  are  served  by  steamer  and  railway,  but 
where  there  are  no  seas  ploughed  by  iron  keels  and  stirred  by  steel 
screws,  where  the  only  roads  are  not  railroads  but  dizzy  and  dangerous 
mountain  paths,  modern  man  knows  not  more,  but  less,  than  his 
predecessors,  to  whom  the  absence  of  comfortable  travel  was  no  obstacle, 
simply  because  no  travel  was  then  comfortable. 

Sir  Thomas  Holdich  has  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  showing  what 
has  been  known  of  the  no-man’s  land  between  India  and  Persia  from 
the  days  of  Assurbanipal  down  to  the  days  of  Edward  VII.  To  us, 
who  sail  easily  to  India  in  luxurious  floating  hotels,  the  Sublimer  Porte 
of  which  he  writes  seems  no  longer  the  Eooe  janua  terrce , but  the  barricade 
and  bulwark  of  the  easily  accessible  Indian  plains.  To  us  travellers  by 
sea  and  rail,  mountain  and  desert  frown  a refusal  to  permit  further  facile 
exploration,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  that  in  earlier  days  this  very 
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region  was  the  path  to  India.  Even  its  worst  dangers  and  hardships  were 
no  more  to  the  men  of  old  than  the  Alpine  passes  furnished,  through 
which  how  many  invaders  pushed  their  way  into  Italy,  the  India  of 
Europe.  The  land  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  writes  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  Switzerland  of  Asia,  but  a Switzerland  which,  in  spite  of  our  boasts 
of  “ world- shrinkage,”  is  as  dark  and  unknown  as  Darkest  Africa. 

Into  Africa  we  press  and  find,  it  is  true,  the  semper  aliquid  novi  which 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  dark  continent  to  offer.  But  Sir  Thomas 
reminds  us  that,  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  there  await  the 
explorer  marvels  such  as  Africa  can  never  yield,  traces  of  ancient  travel 
and  forgotten  colonization,  wonders  such  as  Dr.  Stein  has  discovered  in 
further  Turkestan,  and  such  as  he,  or  another  like  him,  may  yet  find  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh.  Such  discoveries,  he  ruefully  admits,  are 
not  for  officially  accredited  Englishmen,  for  the  Government  of  India 
cannot  afford  to  guarantee  or  enforce  the  security  of  its  subjects  in  places, 
where  the  mere  vicinity  of  British  rule  may  suggest  suspicion  that  there 
are  spies  in  the  Hand.  There  are  here  rough  lands  where  the  scientific 
explorer  is  suspect — a possible  agent  of  annexation.  The  world  has  not 
shrunk  so  much  after  all.  In  northern  Afghanistan,  in  Afghan  Turkestan 
are  miles  of  territory  which  may  contain  hidden  treasures,  not  indeed  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  of  antique  travel  and  exploration.  It  impresses 
the  imagination,  surely,  that  British  India  has  spread  into  Se  wist  an 
and  Chitral,  and  pauses  there.  It  is  well,  no  doubt,  that  we  should  stop 
somewhere,  but  why  do  we  know  so  little  of  Wakshan  and  Badakshan, 
which  lie  just  beyond  ? It  is  not  “ mountains  and  marvels  ” that  deter 
us,  assuredly,  but  an  instinct  as  primeval  as  the  desire  to  explore. 
Civilization  has  made  us  into  gentlemen,  and  the  gentleman  refuses  to 
explore,  where  exploration  takes  the  aspect  of  insult,  of  spying,  of 
preparation  for  aggression.  It  is  curious  that  the  scholastic  type  of 
explorer  seems  to  be  obsolete.  Cambridge,  which  sent  Charles  Lamb’s 
friend  Manning  into  China  and  Tibet,  also  furnished  a Professor  of  Arabic 
who  was  slain  by  Arabs  because  he  had  money  wherewith  to  buy  camels 
for  British  armies.  More  than  once,  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  writes  regretfully 
of  travellers  in  Semitic  lands  who  could  be  as  Palmer  could  not  be,  because 
he  was  carrying  the  gold  of  a British  government.  To  explore  Afghan 
Turkestan,  a European  must  go  on  a walking  tour.  He  must  display 
the  qualities  which  men — and  women — have  shown  in  climbing  Alps, 
Cordilleras,  Himalayas,  and  more  also.  He  must,  if  he  can,  become  a 
“ native,”  for  the  time  being,  and  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  in  his  account  of 
ancient  travel,  shows  that  the  thing  is  not  impossible.  The  people  of 
this  wild  region  between  India  and  Persia  are,  after  all,  not  so  wild,  not 
nearly  so  savage  or  intolerant  as  the  people  between  India  and  its 
eastern  neighbours,  China  and  Indo-China.  Some  of  the  explorers 
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Sir  Thomas  Holdich  mentions  have  seen  both  borders,  among  them  the 
gallant  surveyors  who  have  made  the  maps  which  furnish  the  geography 
lessons  of  British  and  other  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
most  fascinating,  the  border-land  between  India  and  Persia  or  the  forest- 
covered  hills  between  India  and  China.  Both  are  the  land  gates  of 
India  ; both,  for  the  moment,  have  been  superseded  by  the  gates  on  the 
sea  coast,  but  moderns  have  evaded  the  difficulties  of  crossing  sterile 
snowy  mountains  by  using  steam-driven  ships  which  circumvent  toilsome 
pass  and  slippery  glacier.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  sea  was^more 
terrific  to  our  ancestors  than  the  mountains  are  to  us.  The  dread  of 
dizzy  passes,  to  be  sure,  is  a curious  terror  to  be  adopted  by  modern 
Britons,  who  fondly  hold  that  even  a channel,  crossed  in  an  hour’s  swift 
steaming,  and  traversed,  only  the  other  day,  by  an  aerial  motor  car,  is, 
plus  an  expensive  navy,  a sufficient  barrier  against  invasion.  It  may  be 
that  the  air-ship  may  make  obsolete  such  tremendous  natural  barricades 
as  the  Hindukush  and  the  Himalayas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strip  of  sea 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  between  Harwich  and  Ostend,  between 
Leith  and  Wilhelmshaven.  In  the  meanwhile,  Afghanistan  is  less  known 
to  us  than  Mombassa  or  Uganda,  and  probably  contains  matters  better 
worth  knowing  than  Tunis,  which  is  Carthage,  conceals. 

Sir  Thomas  Holdich’s  book  shows  the  romance  and  interest  of  the 
land  which  lies  between  Persia  and  India,  and  he  is  admirably  successful 
in  his  treatment  of  his  task.  He  takes  us  back  to  the  days,  not  so  very 
distant,  when  India  was  only  accessible  by  land,  only  to  be  approached 
through  difficult  mountain-passes  which  seem  impassable  to  people  to 
whom  the  “ salt,  estranging  sea  ” has  become  a vehicle  for  tourists  in 
ships,  which  occasionally  suffer  shipwreck  indeed,  but  are  ordinarily 
rather  more  comfortable  than  stationary  inns.  It  may  be  that  mechanical 
flight  will  alter  all  that.  It  may  be  that  quite  ordinary  people,  by  expend- 
ing sufficient  money,  may  fly  to  the  top  of  Everest,  whereas  the  latest  of 
princely  explorers  has  to  be  content  with  getting  near  the  top  of  “ K.  2 ” 
on  his  own  feet ! In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  has  written 
an  account  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  pedestrian  exploration 
during  some  two  thousand  years,  in  the  meeting-place  of  many  races 
that  lies  between  Turkestan  on  the  north  and  Baluchistan  on  the  south. 
Elsewhere  in  the  hurrying  modern  world,  traversed  from  end  to  end  by 
railways  and  disturbed  by  the  hoot  of  rushing  motor  cars,  the  Semite 
seems  to  have  lost  his  political  prestige.  He  has  his  revenge  on  either 
slope  of  the  Hindukush.  It  may  even  be  that  the  Afghans,  who  hold 
their  own  in  astuteness  with  the  most  cunning  wits  of  the  Indian  Secre- 
tariat, and  baffle  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  the  most  famous  Anglo- 
Indian  generals,  are  in  fact  the  scattered  tribes  of  Israel,  deported  long 
ago  to  provide  labourers  for  the  building  of  great  cities.  The  fascination  of 
Sir  Thomas  Holdich’s  stimulating  and,  indeed,  enthralling  pages  consists 
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not  only  in  his  able  summary  of  what  explorers  have  done  in  the  past, 
from  the  days  of  the  Assyrians  down  to  the  surveys  of  our  own  Woodthorpe 
and  Walker,  but  also  in  his  obviously  wistful  account  of  what  still 
remains  to  be  done,  if  only  His  Majesty  the  Amir  will  allow.  Between 
Paropamisus  and  the  Oxus  probably  lurk,  it  seems,  buried  treasures 
awaiting  another  Stein  (if,  indeed,  his  name  is  not  Britannic,  “ Stone  ”), 
the  records  of  innumerable  invaders  from  west  and  north-west. 

The  Briton,  is  now  suspect  in  these  Muslim  lands  (unless  he  uses  a 
disguise  which  not  many  Britons  can  successfully  wear),  and  he  is  hampered 
in  his  travels  by  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Office.  It  is  hardly 
likely  than  an  Anglo-Indian  Xenophon  will  lead  an  army  from  Cabul  to 
the  banks  of  the  Amu  Dariya.  That  would  be  our  best  chance  of  filling 
the  gaps  in  the  tale  of  conquest  and  exploration,  told  with  such  admirable 
vigour  and  competence  by  our  author.  If  Sir  Thomas  were  himself  a 
few  years  younger,  and  less  weighted  with  the  honours  and  responsibilities 
of  office,  we  could  imagine  him  setting  forth  to  complete  the  task 
attempted  by  Alexander  Barnes,  and  Masson,  and  Ferrier.  We  should 
then  have  a work  of  even  more  thrilling  interest  than  the  fascinating 
account  of  trans-Himalayan  travel  that  lies  before  us.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  suggest  in  a few  words  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  romance 
which  Sir  Thomas  Holdich’s  practised  literary  art  creates  in  his 
description  of  the  wild  border-land  to  which  he  has  given  the  best  energies 
of  his  official  life.  If  India  itself  grows  hopelessly  vulgarised,  a prey 
to  councils  and  congresses,  the  hunting-ground  of  the  political  faddist 
and  the  irresponsible  excursionist,  beyond  India — to  the  east  as  well  as 
to  the  west — lie  territories  where  only  he  who  is  prepared  to  take  his  life 
in  his  hand  and  undergo  mediaeval  discomforts  and  risks,  may  penetrate. 

On  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  India  lie  rough  forest-covered  hills, 
thinly  inhabited  by  scattered  villages  of  savage  Indo-Chinese  folk.  But 
in  the  land  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  writes  are  some  of  the  noblest 
mountains  and  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
explorer  may  find  priceless  records  of  Assyrian,  Greek  or  Buddhist 
dominion  and  civilization.  Here  we  may  discover  the  secret  of  the 
extraordinary  impress  left  by  Alexander  on  the  imagination  of  all 
Mussulman  races.  Here,  in  any  case,  the  traveller  may,  and  indeed 
must,  carry  himself  back  to  the  days  of  Fitch  and  Tavernier.  He  must 
drop  the  lordly  airs  of  the  modern  tourist  and  must  humbly  adapt 
himself  to  the  ways  of  stalwart  and  rugged  races  for  whom  the  steamship 
and  the  railroad  do  not  exist,  and  who  only  ask  of  our  mechanical  and 
engineering  skill  a supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  carry  on  their 
ancient  tribal  feuds,  and  to  keep  at  bay  such  comfortable  and  prosaic 
Philistines  as  ourselves.  There  are  still  distinguished  Englishmen  to 
whom  such  lands  and  such  peoples  are  infinitely  more  attractive  than  the 
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Paris  of  Chantecler  or  the  Berlin  of  that  other  and  imperial  prophet  of 
energy.  Not  the  least  distinguished  of  these  is  our  author,  and  it 
requires  but  little  previous  knowledge  of  his  subject  to  sympathise  with 
his  learned  enthusiasm,  and  to  recognise  the  pathetic  interest  which 
attaches  to  his  book.  His  work  is,  in  fact,  a sort  of  farewell  to  the  toil, 
the  romance,  the  hobbies  of  a long  and  busy  life,  a recapitulation  of  all 
that  has  been  done  and  of  what  remains  to  be  done  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  areas  in  the  world.  Sir  Thomas  Holdich’s  survey  is  arranged 
with  masterly  skill,  and  his  style  (we  have  been  tempted  to  quote  a dozen 
times  as  we  write  this  necessarily  brief  and  inadequate  description  of 
his  book)  is  admirably  pellucid  and  clear.  One  final  quotation  from 
the  writer’s  closing  pages  we  may  be  allowed,  if  only  to  show  that  his 
work  has  not  merely  a historical  and  scientific  interest. 

“ We  must  concede,”  he  says,  “ that,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  the 
500  miles  of  railway  gap  which  still  yawns  between  the  Indian  and 
Russian  systems  in  an  easy  gap  to  fill  up,  and  that  it  affords  a road  for 
advance  which  (apart  from  the  question  of  supplies)  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  open  highway.  Then  there  is  also  that  other  parallel  road  to  Seistan 
from  the  Russian  Transcaspian  line  across  the  Elburz  mountains  (which 
here  represents  the  great  divide)  via  Mashad — a route  infinitely  more 
difficult,  but  still  practicable — which  leads  by  a longer  way  to  the 
Helmund  and  Kandahar.  Were  it  not  for  the  political  considerations 
arising  from  the  respective  geographical  positions  of  these  two  routes, 
one  lying  within  Persian  territory  and  the  other  being  Afghan,  they  might 
be  regarded  as  practically  one  and  the  same.  Neither  of  them  could  be 
used  (in  the  aggressive  sense)  wdthout  the  occupation  of  Herat,  and  most 
assuredly  should  circumstances  arise  in  which  either  of  the  two  should 
be  used  (in  the  same  aggressive  sense)  the  other  would  be  utilised  at 
the  same  time. 

“ This  is,  then,  the  chief  problem  of  Indian  defence  so  far  as  the 
shutting  of  the  gate  is  concerned,  and  there  are  no  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  it.  We  must  have  men  and  material  sufficient  in  both  quantity 
and  quality  to  guard  these  gates  when  open  or  to  close  them  if  we  wish 
them  shut.  The  question  whether  these  western  gates  should  remain  as 
they  are,  easily  traversable,  or  should  yield  (as  they  must  yield  sooner 
or  later)  to  commercial  interests  and  admit  of  an  iron  way  to  link  up  the 
Russian  and  Indian  railway  systems  is  really  immaterial.  In  the  latter 
case  they  might  be  the  more  readily  closed,  for  such  a connection  wTould 
serve  the  purposes  of  a defence  better  than  those  for  offence  ; but  in 
any  case  in  order  to  be  secure  we  must  be  strong.” 

This  brief  summing  up  of  the  political  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Holdich’s 
tale  will  show  why  we  began  our  review  by  making  a comparison  of  the 
western  gates  of  India  to  the  gates  of  Janus,  the  indicators  of  peace  and 
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war  beyond  the  borders  of  settled  empire.  The  interest  of  the  book  lies, 
we  think,  not  so  much  in  its  political  aspect,  weighty  and  authoritative 
as  that  is,  as  in  the  scholarly  and  suggestive  survey  of  the  past  history 
of  ^the  frontier  between  India  and  Persia.  It  reminds  us  that  there 
were  great  explorers  and  generals  before  our  time,  and  that  the  love  of 
travel  and  scientific  curiosity  is  not  a monopoly  of  our  own  age  or  race. 
Among  the  most  delightful  and  best  written  pages  are  those  which 
describe,  often  with  a touch  of  humorous  appreciation,  the  character 
and  career  of  bygone  explorers,  and  the  account  of  Masson’s  journeyings 
and  adventures  is  a masterpiece  in  little  of  skilful  characterization.  But 
we  need  not  linger  over  a work  which  is  emphatically  one  which  English- 
men should  buy  and  read.  Works  by  retired  officials  on  the  subject  of 
their  former  duties  are  often  dull  and  pedantic.  Here,  the  writer’s 
style  is  admirably  adapted  to  his  fascinating  and  romantic  subject,  and 
weunust  congratulate  the  gallant  author  on  a work  which  will  add  fresh 
laurels  to  his  distinguished  reputation  as  a scholar,  diplomatist,  adminis- 
trator and  explorer. 

Canada’s  Farthest  North. 

Miss  Agnes  Deans  Cameron,  who  has  recently  taken  several  journeys  of 
considerable  geographical  interest  and  value  in  the  Far  North  of  Canada, 
has  written  an  admirable  account  of  her  experiences  in  the  New  North 
(Appleton.  10s.  1910).  Readers  of  this  magazine  are  doubtless 

familiar  with  this  lady’s  work,  as  a very  striking  article  on  “ Through  the 
Northlands  of  Canada  ” appeared  in  the  July  and  August  numbers.  It 
may  be  parenthetically  remarked  that  this  lady  had  the  honour  of 
lecturing  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  her  Canadian  travels 
on  the  18th  February. 

The  book  is  agreeably  and  brightly  written,  and  reveals  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  little-known  region.  Her  book  at  any  rate  brings 
home  to  the  untravelled  reader  the  enormous  extent  of  the  Canadian 
dominion,  which  comprises  a huge  slice  of  the  Arctic  dominions,  stretching 
from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Arctic.  The  route  this  enterprising  traveller 
took  was  for  the  most  part  along  the  Mackenzie  River.  Miss  Cameron 
evidently  enjoyed  her  adventurous  journey,  which  was  carried  out  in 
comparative  comfort,  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  the  famous  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  “ This  Ancient  and  Honourable  Corporation,  the  world’s 
oldest  trust,  with  a foundation  dating  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years,  deriving  its  original  charter  from  Charles  the  Second,  is  at  once 
the  Cook’s  Agency  of  Canada,  the  freshwater  Lloyd’s,  and  the  Coutts’ 
banking  concern  of  the  North.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  head- 
quarters at  Winnipeg  will  issue  you  a ticket  for  the  Arctic  and  way  ports, 
sell  you  an  outfit  that  is  proven  and  not  experimental,  and  furnish  you 
with  a letter  of  credit  redeemable  at  any  point  from  historic  Quebec  to 
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Hudson’s  Hope  on  the  Peace,  from  Victoria  on  Vancouver  Island  to  far 
Chimo  on  Ungava  Bay.” 

A Naturalist  in  Ecuador. 

In  spite  of  the  “ shrinking  of  the  globe,”  which  explorers  and  travellers 
in  out  of  the  way  regions  are  apt  to  deplore,  a great  part  of  South  America 
is  still  a “ dark  continent.”  A considerable  portion  of  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador  has  never  been  trodden  by  a European,  and  is  still  mainly 
inhabited  by  savages  and  monkeys.  The  travels  of  Dr.  Festa,  an 
enthusiastic  naturalist  and  keen  observer,  and  therefore  of  considerable 
interest,  and  an  English  translation  of  his  narrative  Nel  Darien  e Nell3 , 
Ecuador  (Unione  Tipografica.  Turin.  10  lire)  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  readers.  His  book  is  full  of  technical  descriptions  of  birds,  beasts 
and  reptiles.  He  seems  to  have  had  great  difficulty  in  preserving  some 
of  his  specimens,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate  and  lack  of 
appliances.  The  account  of  some  of  his  experiences  amongst  the  semi- 
barbaric  people  is  at  times  exciting,  though  one  cannot  help  com- 
miserating his  being  compelled  to  accept  hospitality  in  the  form  of  the 
beverage  chicha  after  having  witnessed  its  repulsive  preparation.  Indeed, 
one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  Doctor’s  courage  or  his  powers 
of  digestion.  The  book  would  be  improved  by  judicious  compression, 
the  style  being  diffuse  and  rambling. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  are  distinctly  interesting,  but  the  landscapes 
are  very  flat  and  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  artistic  merit,  though  an 
exception  might  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  picture  opposite  page  312, 
where  there  is  much  good  quality,  which  would  have  been  enhanced  with 
more  variety  in  the  sky.  There  is,  however,  one  point  worthy  of  notice 
in  some  of  the  portrait  subjects — a point  which  we  drew  attention  to  in 
a former  number — namely,  the  importance  of  putting  the  background  out 
of  focus  in  such  subjects.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  portrait  of  Donna 
Jivaros. 


The  Editor  much  regrets  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  hold  over  till 
April  reviews  of  several  important  books,  including  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's 
Life  (Murray),  With  Mulai  Hafid  at  Fez  (Smith  Elder),  Egypt  by  Pierre 
Loti  (Werner  Laurie),  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  (Cambridge 
University  Press),  Labrador  by  Wilfrid  T.  Grenfell  (Macmillan),  and 
Labrador , by  W.  G.  Gosling  (Alston  Rivers).  The  following  guides  will 
also  be  reviewed  : Handbook  of  Cyprus,  Macmillan’s  Egypt , Cook’s 
South  Italy,  and  Marlborough’s  Persian  Self-Taught. 


Polar  Exploration  Old  and  New. 

“ That  untra veil’d  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever.” 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the 
preparations  that  Captain  Scott  and 
his  committee  are  making  for  the 
forthcoming  Antarctic  Expedition 
with  those  that  were  made  by  the 
earliest  explorers  of  frozen  zones. 
Captain  Scott,  with  the  experience 
of  three  centuries  to  draw  upon,  and 
a complete  knowledge  of  the  arduous 
nature  of  his  task,  will  have  the  best 
equipment  that  science  and  fore- 
thought can  provide.  The  Arctic 
pioneers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  cheerful  ignorance  of  what  lay 
before  them,  made  no  more  elaborate 
preparations  for  exploration  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  than  they  would  have 
made  for  a voyage  to  the  East  Indies. 
For  instance,  it  is  gravely  asserted 
in  the  daily  papers  that,  for  the 
forthcoming  Antarctic  expedition, 
blonde  men  are  to  be  chosen  in 
preference  to  dark  men,  because 
science  has  declared  that  the  former 
can  better  withstand  extreme  cold, 
yet  it  was  a negro  who  accompanied 
Peary  to  the  North  Pole  ; still  the 
experience  of  the  great  pioneer  of 
polar  voyaging,  Henry  Hudson, 
certainly  seems  to  justify  this  pre- 
caution. When  he  attempted  the 
North-East  Passage  his  ship  was 
manned  by  Lascar  seamen,  who 
became  torpid  and  useless  in  the 
face  of  the  cruel  polar  winds. 


Captain  Scott’s  men  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  warmest  clothing  that 
experience  can  devise.  Hudson’s 
men,  on  his  last  fatal  voyage,  were  so 
ill-equipped  that  a quarrel  as  to  the 
ownership  of  a coveted  great-coat 
occasioned  a mutiny ; and  when  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  was  commissioned 
by  Edward  VI.  to  find  the  North- 
East  Passage  he  and  the  entire  crews 
of  two  of  his  ships  perished  with 
cold  before  passing  Lapland. 
Willoughby  received  his  “ sailing 
orders  ” from  Sebastian  Cabot,  who, 
it  is  evident,  absolutely  failed  to 
realise  the  hardships  that  the 
explorers  would  have  to  face.  As 
nihil  fit  vacuum  in  rerum  natura  was 
recognised  as  a scientific  axiom,  it 
was  argued  that  “ there  is  no  land 
unhabitable  nor  sea  innavigable.” 
It  is  evident  that  Cabot  expected 
Willoughby  to  find  countries  thickly 
inhabited  by  more  or  less  civilised 
peoples.  Edward  VI.  gave  the  ex- 
plorer letters  written  in  Greek  and 
other  languages  4 4 to  the  Kings, 
Princes  and  other  Potentates  in- 
habiting the  Northeast  partes  of 
the  worlde,”  and  Cabot  laid  down 
instructions  as  to  the  precautions  to 
take  in  dealing  with  44  strange 
people.”  He  issued  a warning  con- 
cerning such  as  44  can  swimme  in  the 
sea,  having  bowes  and  shafts,  covet- 
ing to  draw  nigh  your  ships,  which  if 
they  shall  finde  not  wel  watched  they 
will  assault,  desirous  of  the  bodies 
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of  men  which  they  covet  for  meate.” 
The  sixteenth  century  polar  explorers 
set  out  on  their  arduous  journeys 
with  the  courage  that  is  born  of 
ignorance ; Captain  Scott  and  his 
men  set  out  on  theirs  with  courage 
derived  from  accumulated  knowledge 
and  experience.  In  one  respect  the 
latest  band  of  polar  explorers  stand 
on  equal  terms  with  their  sixteenth 
century  prototypes.  They  will 
launch  out  into  the  deep  unknown 
with  the  same  light-hearted,  in- 
domitable pluck  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose.  Scott  might,  indeed,  say 
to  the  shades  of  Hudson  and 
Willoughby  : — 

“ That  which  we  are,  we  are  ; 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 
will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.” 

The  First  Home  of  the  Mongol  Hordes. 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe 
determined  to  follow  up  the  victories 
they  had  achieved  over  the  forces  of 
Islam,  and  to  embark  on  the  spiritual 
conquest  of  the  world,  question  arose 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  that 
mysterious  Christian  potentate, 
Prester  John,  who,  if  discovered, 
might  help  in  the  Holy  War.  As 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  in- 
creased, the  realm  of  the  monarch 
seemed  to  recede  farther  and  farther 
away,  till  at  last  geographers 
triumphantly  located  it  in  the  re- 
motest part  of  Central  Asia.  Em- 
bassies from  Rome,  Madrid  and 
Lisbon  would  probably  have 
journeyed  thither  to  find  Prester 
John,  had  not  some  clear-headed 
thinker  pointed  out  that  as  there 
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was  no  fish  with  which  to  keep  Lent 
among  the  mountains  and  deserts  of 
Central  Asia,  no  good  Catholic  could 
possibly  live  there  ! Since  it  was 
thus  proved  that  no  spiritual  profit 
could  be  derived  from  the  explora- 
tion of  Mongolia — and  no  apparent 
material  profit  either — the  country 
has  remained  practically  unexplored 
until  recent  years.  Colonel  Kozloff, 
on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Geographical 
Society,  has  made  two  journeys  into 
the  country  ; one  from  the  Altai 
Mountains  to  the  Ala-shan,  the  other 
across  the  Gobi  desert  in  a south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Nan-shan. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  a British 
expedition,  consisting  of  Mr.  M.  P. 
Price,  Mr.  J.  H.  Miller,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Carruthers,  is  to  visit  that 
region.  The  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion is  principally  to  study  the 
country  from  a botanical,  zoological 
and  geographical  standpoint,  but 
since  Colonel  Kozloff  found  in  a 
ruined  mausoleum  books  and  manu- 
scripts in  Chinese,  Tibetan,  Man- 
churian, Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  a 
language  unknown,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  expedition  will  also  find  some- 
thing of  interest  to  archaeologists. 
It  is  from  this  desolate  region  that 
successive  hordes,  such  as  those  of 
Attila,  Genghis  Khan,  and  the 
Osmanli  Turks,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  less  bloodthirsty  peoples, 
have  spread  east,  west  and  south — in 
search  of  more  delectable  land  to 
inhabit.  The  region  is  marked  on 
the  south  by  the  westernmost  end 
of  China’s  Great  Wall.  This  wall, 
by  the  way,  is  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  as  a protection 
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against  the  Mongolian  hordes,  but 
there  is  reason  in  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  primarily  designed  to  keep 
out  the  evil  spirits,  that  haunt  the 
desolate  wastes  of  Central  Asia. 

Railway  Development  in  Central  and  West 
Africa. 

While  the  development  of  France’s 
West  African  colonies  has  com- 
manded general  admiration,  that 
of  the  French  Congo  territory, 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  has  been  exceed- 
ingly backward.  No  means  of  com- 
munication exist  between  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  the  sea,  save 
either  by  way  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
State  railways,  or  the  British 
steamers  that  ply  on  the  Niger  and 
Benue  rivers.  Now,  however,  the 
Governor-General  has  authorised 
the  raising  of  a loan  of  twenty-one 
million  francs,  to  be  spent  on  public 
works,  and  with  a part  of  this  sum 
a preliminary  survey  will  be  made 
for  one  or,  perhaps,  two  projected 
railways.  One  project  is  to  build  a 
railway  from  Loango  to  Brazzaville 
on ’the  French  shores  of  Stanley  Pool. 
The  other  s to  construct  a line  from 
Libreville  to  the  Ubanghi  River,  or 
to  the  Upper  Congo. 

In  our  own  colony  of  Nigeria  rail- 
way development  is  progressing 
fairly  rapidly.  Railway  communica- 
tion between  Lagos  and  the  Niger 
River  was  established  in  April  last. 
This  line  is  being  extended  to  the 
Kaduna  River  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  reach  Zungeru  this  month 
(March).  Another  line  is  under  con- 
struction from  Baro  on  the  Niger 
to  Kano,  a station  some  eighty  miles 


south  of  the  French  Sudanese  border. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Lagos-Zungeru 
railway  will  be  joined  to  the  Baro- 
Kano  railway  in  September  next. 

The  British  Expedition  to  Dutch  New 
Guinea. 

A serious  blow  has  befallen  this 
expedition  in  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Stalker  of  the  British 
Museum,  by  drowning.  This  gentle- 
man was  one  of  the  most  valued 
collectors  in  the  British  Museum 
staff.  He  had  preceded  his  colleagues 
in  order  to  engage  carriers,  and  was 
unfortunately  drowned  off  the  Arru 
Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  where  he  was  to  have  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  expedition. 
We  are  permitted  to  quote  from  a 
private  letter  just  received  from  a 
very  old  friend  of  the  deceased. 
“ It  is  a pity  such  a promising  career 
should  be  cut  off  so  soon.  He  was 
a very  ardent  naturalist,  and  my 
letters  from  him  have  always  been 
full  of  his  doings  and  the  various  new 
birds,  etc.,  he  saw.  When  I first 
knew  him  some  years  ago,  at  the 
Lakes,  he  used  to  go  off  on  long 
tramps  over  the  hills,  looking  for 
plants  or  noticing  birds — he  knew 
all  the  haunts  of  Ravens,  Buzzards 
and  Peregrines  in  his  district — 
besides  those  of  other  interesting 
species,  such  as  Owls,  Flycatchers, 
Woodcock,  and  so  forth.” 

The  Home  of  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes. 

Although  Mr.  Douglas  Carruthers 
has  recently  added  a little  to  our 
knowledge  of  Arabia,  that  great 
peninsula  remains  practically  un- 
explored. Some  day,  according  to  a 
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legend  in  the  Talmud,  a traveller 
in  the  land  that  cradled  the  Semitic 
races,  will  chance  upon  a wonderful 
river,  that  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  rivers  in  that  it  does  not  flow 
on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  called  Sabbat- 
yon,  and  on  its  banks  live  the  ten 
lost  tribes  of  Israel,  who  await  the 
day  when,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
prophecy,  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  shall  once  more  be  re- 
united. 

Exploring  Notes. 

Dr.  Karl  Kumm,  of  the  Sudan 
United  Mission,  whose  journey  from 
the  Niger  to  the  Nile  was  noticed  in 
these  pages  last  month,  has  brought 
back  with  him  a fine  collection  of 
butterflies,  many  of  them  new,  a new 
giraffe,  a new  buffalo,  and  specimens 
of  gold,  silver,  tin  and  copper,  finding 
considerable  deposits  of  the  two 
former  metals.  The  chief,  Senussi, 
who  has  marked  his  dislike  of  alien 
immigration  by  cutting  up  a French 
Government  expedition,  received 
Dr.  Kumm  with  perfect  friendliness, 
and  announced  his  intention  of 
sending  two  of  his  sons  to  the  Gordon 
College  at  Khartoum.  With  the 
exception  of  one  French  army  officer, 
Dr.  Kumm  is  the  first  European  to 
cross  Senussi’s  country. 

Mr.  Rowland  Ward  has  recently 
had  on  view  at  167,  Piccadilly,  a 
stuffed  specimen  of  an  extremely 
rare  variety  of  sea-elephant  from  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  differs  from 
those  of  its  species,  which  have  their 


haunt  on  the  shores  of  California  and 
Juan  Fernandez,  by  having  a rudi- 
mentary, instead  of  a well-developed, 
trunk.  No  specimen  of  the  Falkland 
sea-elephant  is  in  any  museum,  nor 
has  it  been  seen  before  in  England. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  expected  in 
London  in  the  first  week  of  May,  and 
will  probably  be  present  at  Com- 
mander Peary’s  lecture  at  the  Albert 
Hall  on  May  4th.  The  ex-President 
is  to  deliver  the  Romanes  Lecture  at 
Oxford,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  in  this 
strictly  academical  discourse  there 
will  be  much  reference  to  his  recent 
experiences  in  Africa. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  equip- 
ment of  ex-President  Roosevelt’s  Ex- 
pedition were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Newland,  Tarlton  and  Co.  of  Nairobi, 
to  the  complete  satisfaction,  we  learn, 
of  the  ex-President). 

Mr.  Knud  Rasmussen,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  was  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  to  adjudicate  upon  Dr. 
Cook’s  claims. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Wenyon  of  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  has 
started  on  a medical  research  expedi- 
tion at  Bagdad. 

Captain  R.  F.  Scott,  R.N.,  is  to  be 
the  guest  of  the  Vagabonds  Club 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  March  18th. 

The  Editor  regrets  that  several 
“ Exploring  Notes  ” have  had  to  be 
held  over  owing  to  lack  of  space. 
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Lima  to  London  in  Nineteen  Days. 

A certain  Mr.  S.  H.  Battam  has 
just  completed  a record  journey 
from  Lima  to  London.  This  journey 
usually  takes  at  least  a month,  but, 
mainly  owing  to  good  luck  in  catch- 
ing train  and  steamer  connections, 
Mr.  Battam  was  able  to  perform  the 
journey  in  the  record  time  of  nineteen 
days.  His  itinerary  is  interesting 
and  instructive.  It  appears  that  on 
January  25th  Mr.  Battam  received 
a cablegram  requiring  his  presence 
in  London  by  February  15th.  He 
at  once  travelled  to  Callao,  where  he 
joined  a Peruvian  liner,  which  took 
him  to  Panama  (reached  on  the 
29th).  Taking  a train  across  the 
Isthmus,  he  boarded  the  German 
liner  “ Auguste  Wilhelm  ” at  Colon 
for  New  York,  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  the  outward  bound 
“ Mauretania.” 

When  Mr.  Battam  leaped  aboard 
the  tender  he  had  with  him  onty 
a handbag  containing  a suit  of 
pyjamas,  three  shirts,  a comb  and 
brush,  and  a toothbrush.  He  carried 
a walking  stick,  and,  dressed  in  a 
bowler  hat  and  short  black  coat, 
looked  like  a City  man  going  to 
business  in  the  morning. 

“ I’ve  left  the  rest  of  my  luggage 
with  an  irate  Customs  officer  in  New 
York,”  he  told  me,  as  we  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  tender  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale.  “ I was  the  last  passenger  to 
get  aboard  the  ‘ Mauretania  ’ at  New 


York,  and  I did  it  by  the  skin  of  my 
teeth.” 

This  determined  traveller  had  now 
reached  his  last  lap,  and  everything 
hinged  on  the  vessel  being  able 
to  reach  Fishguard  according  to 
schedule  time.  This  she  succeeded 
in  doing,  and  he  left  by  the  special 
boat  train  at  8.30  p.m.  on  February 
14th,  reaching  Paddington  at  one 
o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  the 
15th,  in  plenty  of  time  for  his 
appointment. 

“ Travel  Talk.” 

A new  travel  publication  is 
announced  for  early  publication. 
It  is  to  be  called  Travel  Talk , and  the 
proprietors  are  of  opinion  that  a 
periodical  dealing  exclusively  with 
travel,  sport  and  adventure  is  de- 
manded by  the  public.  Anything 
which  is  calculated  to  increase  public 
interest  in  travel  and  exploration 
generally  should  undoubtedly  be 
encouraged,  though  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  at 
present  a sufficiently  large  public 
interested  in  travel  topics  to  warrant 
another  monthly  travel  magazine, 
though  certainly,  if  the  promise  of  the 
preliminary  prospectus  is  maintained, 
the  proprietors  of  this  magazine  must 
look  to  their  laurels.  It  is  said  that 
the  editor  of  this  new  periodical  will 
be  Mrs.  French  Sheldon,  who  is  one 
of  the  few  ladies  entitled  to  place  the 
letters  F.R.G.S.  after  her  name. 
The  title  of  the  new  publication  is 
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not,  I think,  particularly  felicitous, 
but  there  are,  of  course,  peculiar 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  selection  of 
a title  which  is  appropriate  and 
striking,  and  at  the  same  time 
original. 

New  Postal  Route  to  Berlin. 

The  Postmaster- General  does  not 
seem  yet  to  have  realised  the  value 
of  the  new  railway  across  Norway 
from  Bergen  to  Christiania.  This 
seems  to  promise  a new  mail  route 
of  some  importance  between  London 
and  the  north  of  Europe.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  mail  steamers 
should  not  cover  the  four  hundred 
miles  between  Newcastle  and  Bergen 
in  twenty-four  hours  instead  of 
thirty-two  hours,  the  time  at  present 
taken.  The  five  hundred  kilometres 
between  Bergen  and  Christiania 
could,  it  is  thought  by  experts,  be 
covered  in  about  ten  hours.  Should 
these  estimates  be  correct,  the  mail 
service  between  Christiania  and 
London  might  be  accomplished  in 
just  under  two  days,  or,  to  be  precise, 
in  forty-five  hours.  This  would  save 
nearly  ten  hours  on  the  present  mail 
service  via  Flushing,  which  takes 
about  fifty-four  hours. 

Venice  Regained. 

The  restored  Campanile  of  St. 
Mark’s,  which  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, has  been  carried  out  most 
artistically  as  well  as  effectively. 
The  belfry  alone  is  wanting.  But, 
perhaps,  a more  difficult  task  was 
that  of  re-constructing  the  Loggia  di 
Sansovino.  The  Campanile  in  its 
fall  had  utterly  shattered  this  beau- 
tiful Loggia,  with  its  four  inimitable 
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statues  of  “ Mercury,”  “ Apollo,” 
“ Minerva  ” and  “ Peace  ” by  Sanso- 
vino. The  fact,  that  the  terra-cotta 
group  by  Sansovino  of  “The  Madonna 
and  Child”  was  broken  into  over 
one  thousand  six  hundred  fragments, 
shows  the  wonderful  skill  with  which 
the  work  of  restoration  has  been 
carried  out  by  Signor  Zei,  of  the 
Museo  Archaeologico  of  Florence. 

Hotel  Nomenclature. 

It  is  curious  how  strong  is  the 
imitative  faculty  among  continental 
hotel  proprietors,  who  usually  show 
a striking  lack  of  originality,  as  well 
as  a defective  sense  of  appropriate- 
ness in  the  names  chosen  for  their 
establishments.  For  instance,  the 
success  of  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  London 
is  responsible  for  the  large  number 
of  Savoy  Hotels  to  be  found  at 
continental  centres  frequented  by 
English  people.  Next  comes  the 
name  Carlton,  which  is  beginning  to 
be  used  a good  deal  on  the  Continent. 
In  former  days  an  hotelier  was  satis- 
fied to  differentiate  his  hotel  from 
others  by  the  epithet  “ Grand  ” or 
“ Royal,”  but  when  every  third-  or 
fourth-rate  hostelry  was  given  the 
name  of  “ Grand,”  more  ambitious 
nomenclature  became  the  rule. 
Hotel-keepers  apparently  became 
enamoured  of  the  epithet  “ Im- 
perial ” — a term  which  suggests 
grandiose  architecture,  a magnificent 
site,  and  a highly  aristocratic  clien- 
tele. Some  proprietors  even  went 
one  better,  and  were  only  satisfied 
with  “ Grand  Imperial  ” or  “ Grand 
Imperial  Palace  ” — indeed  I think 
I have  come  across  an  “ Imperial 
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Royal  Hotel  ” before  now ! But 
pretentious  nomenclature  is  after  all 
a harmless  fad,  but  travellers  have, 
perhaps,  some  good  reason  for  object- 
ing to  the  inappropriate  and  even  mis- 
leading names  of  some  hotels  on  the 
Continent.  As  a writer  in  the  Anglo- 
American  caustically  remarks,  “ I 
have  known  a ‘ Bellevue  ’ whose 
frontage  gave  upon  a waste  plot  of 
land  with  an  unsightly  high  wall  as 
its  background,  a Splendid  Hotel 
whose  splendour  was  confined  solely 
to  its  bills,  and  a deux  mondes  which, 
so  far  from  being  limited  to  two, 
contained  all  the  worlds,  human  and 
animal,  known  to  mankind.  I 
stayed  once  in  a 4 London  Hotel 5 
where  they  spoke  nothing  but 
Berlin,  and  Ilhave  vivid  recollections 
of  a 4 Hotel  Central,5  which  was 
nearly  a couple  of  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  town.55 

“The  Tramp.” 

A new  illustrated  monthly  under 
this  attractive  title,  devoted  to  out- 
door life  and  travel  generally,  is 
announced  for  early  publication. 
Anything  which  will  increase  the 
public  interest  in  travel  generally  and 
especially  in  that  rather  neglected 
side — pedestrianism — is  to  be  heartily 
encouraged.  It  is  a commonplace, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  insisted 
upon,  that  the  right  way  to  see  a 
country  is  not  by  scorching  through 
on  a bicycle,  or  whizzing  through  in 
a >motor,  but  on  foot.  But,  para- 
doxical as  it  sounds,  the  claims  of 
bicycling  over  walking  are  sometimes 
urged  on  the  score  of  expense,  it  being 
held  that  a walking  tour  costs  more 
than  a cycling  tour,  as  demanding 


more  time.  No  doubt  there  is 
something  in  this.  Time  is  money, 
and  a holiday  cyclist  with  only  two 
weeks  can  obviously  cover  at  least 
three  times  the  amount  of  ground 
than  is  possible  to  a pedestrian. 
This  must  be  admitted  ; still  it  is 
possible  that  more  pleasure  and 
profit  will  be  derived  from  a fort- 
night’s tramp  in  a comparatively 
restricted  area,  if  judiciously  chosen, 
than  from  an  ordinary  fortnight’s 
bicycle  tour.  Whether  the  new 
venture  will  prove  a success  is,  of 
course,  doubtful.  I think  Mr.  Harry 
Roberts,  author  of  the  Tramp's 
Handbook , once  contemplated  some 
kind  of  periodical  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Tramp , but  I do  not  know 
if  it  came  to  anything. 

Southward  Ho  ! 

Holiday  cruises  afloat  seem  to 
increase  in  popularity  enormously, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  vogue  of 
the  44  pleasure  yachting  cruise.”  An 
attractive  programme  is  offered  by 
the  Orient  Royal  Mail,  who  may  be 
regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  pioneers 
in  this  important  development  of 
tourist  travel,  as  their  first  cruise  was 
advertised  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Two  well-arranged  cruises  are  for  the 
spring  months,  one  leaving  London 
on  March  12th  for  Greece,  Turkey, 
Egypt  and  Malta.  Then,  on  April 
9th,  another  cruise  starts  for  Spain, 
Algeria,  Morocco.  The  well-known 
steamship  44  Ormuz  ” has  been  put 
on  the  service  for  the  two  cruises, 
and  on  May  13th  the  new  liner 
44  Otranto,”  of  nearly  double  the 
tonnage,  will  replace  the  44  Ormuz,” 
taking  passengers  for  a round  voyage 
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to  Portugal,  Balearic  Islands,  Spain, 
Morocco,  and  Gibraltar.  An  attrac- 
tive and  artistically  got-up  brochure, 
describing  these  cruises,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  offices  of  the 
company. 

Church  Notes. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Downer,  Vicar  of 
Christ  Church,  Harrow  Road,  W., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  English 
Chaplaincy  of  Biarritz. 

The  Rev.  Egerton  Tapp  has  re- 
placed Mr.  Panton,  who  has  left  to 
take  the  Chaplaincy  at  Montana,  as 
Chaplain  at  Meran. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Baker,  M.A., 
formerly  Assistant  Chaplain  at  Croix, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Chaplaincy 
at  Lyons. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Harrison,  M.A., 
Assistant  Chaplain  to  the  Paris 
Embassy,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Chaplaincy  of  Huelva,  near  Bilbao. 

A new  Chaplaincy  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Catania,  which  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  The 
Rev.  H.  J.  Hills  has  just  been 
appointed  Chaplain. 

Hotel  Notes. 

The  enlargement  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  historic  Hotel  de  Paris 
at  Monte  Carlo  must  make  the  other 
hotels  de  luxe  of  the  Principality  look 
to  their  laurels.  The  chief  feature  is 
the  restaurant,  which  is  twice  the 
size  of  the  former  one.  No  less  than 
three  million  francs  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  improvements. 


Mr.  Ruhl,  the  proprietor  of  the 
popular  Hotel  Royal  at  Nice,  is 
about  to  build  a large  hotel  de  luxe 
at  Cannes,  to  be  called  The  Carlton. 
It  is  to  be  ready  in  the  course  of  next 
season. 

The  Hotel  Buol  at  Davos  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  now  con- 
tains several  additional  public  rooms. 

The  Hotel  Bristol,  Genoa,  has 
been  acquired  by  Signor  Fioroni,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Savoy  and  Londres 
hotels. 

The  chief  hotels  at  Leysin,  near 
Aigle,  Grand  Mont  Blanc  and  Anglo- 
American,  as  well  as  the  English 
Sanatorium,  are  now  controlled  by 
the  Societe  Climaterique  de  Leysin, 
which  was  recently  awarded  a Grand 
Prix  at  the  Nancy  International 
Exhibition  for  its  Air  Cure  Pavilion. 

To  the  existing  hotels  of  Biarritz, 
the  Carlton,  a fine  building  opposite 
the  Hotel  de  Paris,  has  just  been 
added. 

Eustace  Reynold s-B all. 


The  Editorial  Competition. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  this  com- 
petition has  proved  attractive,  and 
a considerable  number  of  replies  have 
been  received.  As,  however,  I should 
like  to  ascertain  the  views  of  foreign 
and  Indian  readers,  the  competition 
will  not  close  until  the  20th  March 
(first  post).  The  result  will  be 
announced  in  the  April  number. — 
Ed. 
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Sarawak. 

“The  White  Raja’s  Kingdom.” 

By  HARRY  DE  WINDT.  f.r.g.s. 

Author  of  “ A Ride  to  India,”  “ Paris  to  New  York  by  Land,”  etc. 

Most  Englishmen  have  heard  of  Raja  Brooke,  but  how  few  of  them 
are  acquainted  with  Sarawak  itself,  although  it  is  within  easy  reach  of 
Singapore — that  stepping-stone  on  the  now  popular  tour  round  the 
world.  And  yet,  surely,  the  place  is  as  well  worth  seeing,  if  only  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  British  pluck  and  enterprise,  as  the  now  familiar 
temples  and  tea-houses  of  India  and  Japan.  Let  me  therefore  try  and 
describe  this  unique  little  State,  which,  were  it  better  known,  would 
assuredly  be  included  in  the  itinerary  of  every  English  traveller  to  the 
Far  East. 

I do  not  propose,  in  this  brief  article,  to  describe  the  facts  which, 
about  half  a century  ago,  enabled  an  English  gentleman  of  private 
means  to  attain  a position  as  autocratic,  in  its  small  way,  as  that  of  the 
Tsar  of  Russia.  Suffice  it  that  James  Brooke  (uncle  of  the  present  ruler) 
was  born  at  Bath  in  1803,  and  eventually  became  a cadet  in  the  East 
India  Company,  where,  after  serving  with  distinction  in  the  Assam  War, 
he  was  severely  wounded  and  compelled  to  resign  his  commission  and 
return  to  England.  Here,  for  a while,  young  Brooke  resided  before 
making  a voyage  to  China,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  visited  the  beautiful 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  their  further 
exploration.  But  this  scheme  was  long  deferred,  and  its  author  had 
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attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  before  his  father  died,  leaving  a fortune 
which  enabled  his  son  to  carry  out  his  plans,  purchase  a small  schooner 
yacht  (the  famous  “ Royalist  ”),  and  cruise  about  the  world  for  a year 
before  anchoring,  one  eventful  morning,  off  the  island  of  Borneo.  Brooke 
then  proceeded  up  the  Sarawak  River  to  Kuching,  a small  and  squalid 
settlement,  but  then  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  latter  was  in  a 
parlous  state  owing  to  inland  anarchy  and  piracy  on  the  coast.  It  wras 
then  a dependency  of  the  Sultanate  of  Brunei,  and  governed  by  Raja 
Muda  Hassim,  the  Sultan’s  Viceroy,  who  implored  his  English  visitor 
to  assist  him  to  restore  order  amongst  his  unruly  subjects,  which  the 
latter,  with  a well-armed  vessel  and  crew  of  picked  men,  was  well  able 
to  do.  Moreover,  having  communicated  with  Brunei,  the  native  Raja 
was  empowered  to  sign  an  undertaking  that,  as  a reward  for  Brooke’s 
services,  the  latter  should,  at  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
be  forthwith  installed  as  absolute  ruler  of  Sarawak.  And  all  happened 
as  it  should — the  pirates  at  sea  were  punished,  the  rebels  inland  taught 
a salutary  lesson,  and  the  Sultan’s  promise  duly  fulfilled,  for,  in  1841, 
James  Brooke  was  formally  installed  as  head  of  the  State  he  had  helped 
to  subjugate — the  first  white  Raja  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And 
there,  in  a nutshell,  is  the  origin  of  the  now  world-famed  Brooke  Dynasty. 
Let  me  now  describe  Sarawak  as  I found  it,  thirty  years  later,  after 
having  been  appointed  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Charles  Brooke,  G.C.M.G.,  the  present 
Raja. 

No  one  now  visiting  Kuching  would  ever  believe  that  it  consisted, 
only  fifty  years  ago,  of  a score  of  palm-leaf  huts  on  a mud  bank.  For 
two  days  now  brings  the  traveller  here  from  Singapore  in  a comfortable 
liner,  which  steams  up  twenty  miles  of  river  to  a town  of  several  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  all  the  accessories  of  modern  civilization,  even  down 
to  telephones  and  artificial  ice.  As  the  steamer  anchors  abreast  the 
town,  he  will  see  on  his  right  hand  Fort  Margherita  and  the  Raja’s  Palace, 
the  latter,  a handsome  stone  and  marble  structure,  embowered  in  beautiful 
gardens  ; and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  Kuching,  with  its  public 
buildings,  crowded  wharves,  and  streets  ablaze  with  Oriental  colour  ; 
while  beyond  them,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  are  garden-girt  European 
bungalows  dotted  amongst  the  grassy  slopes  and  sombre  foliage  of  the 
surrounding  hills.  Further  afield,  a vast  expanse  of  forest,  everywhere 
terminating  in  picturesque  mountain  ranges,  combines  to  render  this  one 
of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Presently  the  “ Royalist  ” dips  her  ensign  to  the  fort,  and  moves 
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up  to  her  wharf,  from  which  you  walk  into  the  main  street,  a miniature 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  of  arcades  and  busy  shops,  mostly  owned  by  natives, 
but  where  European  goods  of  all  kinds  are  on  sale,  from  ready-made 
tweed  suits  and  gramophones  down  to  a ship’s  anchor.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  essentially  Chinese,  with  red-tiled  roofs  and  fa£ades  of 
brightly  coloured  porcelain,  although  the  acacia  trees  lining  the  street 
would  be  suggestive  of  a French  boulevard,  were  it  not  for  the  brilliant 
blue  sky,  palm  trees,  and  pagodas,  typical  of  the  “ Gorgeous  East.”  And 
here  you  jump  into  a rickshaw  and  drive  off  to  the  club,  where,  if  known 
to  any  member,  you  will  find  luxurious  board  and  lodging,  or  if  not,  obtain 
them  in  a modified  degree,  at  a good  hotel.  Your  way  lies  past  the  hand- 
some Court  house  and  Government  offices,  the  markets,  hospital,  and 
gaol — all  imposing  stone  buildings — the  esplanade,  with  its  gardens  and 
bandstand,  and  beyond  it  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Cathedrals,  their 
mission  houses  and  schools.  And  there  is  everywhere  such  an  impression 
of  order,  security,  and  commercial  activity  that  you  look  instinctively 
for  the  Union  Jack,  only  to  find  the  yellow,  black,  and  crimson  banner 
of  Sarawak  flying  over  the  town,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  largest  in 
the  island  of  Borneo. 

Kuching  contains  about  twenty  thousand  native  inhabitants  (Malays, 
Indians  and  Chinese)  and  under  a hundred  Europeans — mostly  Govern- 
ment officials  and  those  connected  with  mercantile  houses,  who  are 
somewhat  hampered  by  the  fact  that  they  are  as  yet  unconnected  by 
cable  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  this  defect  will  shortly  be  remedied. 
Of  European  ladies  there  were  (when  I was  here)  under  a score,  and  both 
sexes  formed  a cheerful  little  community,  where  hospitality  and  good- 
fellowship  replaced  the  scandal  and  squabbling  seemingly  inseparable 
from  Anglo-Indian  towns  or  cantonments.  I always  found  plenty  to  do, 
what  with  tennis,  golf  and  cricket  by  day,  and  cheery  dinners,  impromptu 
dances,  and  moonlight  rides  and  drives,  although  there  are  only,  as  yet, 
about  thirty  miles  of  carriage  road  in  Sarawak,  and  those  immediately 
around  Kuching.  Nevertheless,  the  town  now  has  its  race-course,  and 
the  yearly  meeting  is  well  patronised  by  owners  from  the  Straits  and 
China — indeed,  the  “ Sarawak  Derby  ” is  now  an  important  event  in  the 
Far  East.  The  occasional  presence  of  men-of-war  of  all  nations  also 
serves  to  enliven  social  existence,  and  the  only  drawback  to  Sarawak  is, 
from  an  Englishman’s  point  of  view,  the  lack  of  sport,  at  any  rate,  so 
far  as  big  game  is . concerned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  naturalist 
will  here  find  his  paradise,  and  there  are  places  within  a short  walk  of 
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the  capital  where  orchids  grow  like  nettles  in  an  English  hedgerow,  although 
a pocket  compass  will  certainly  be  needed  to  make  j^our  way  back  from 
the  gloomy  pathless  forest  to  the  busy  town.  These  contrasts  form  one 
of  the  charms  of  this  little  country  ; one  night  you  may  sleep  in  a Dyak 
house  under  smoke-dried  human  heads,  and  the  next  one  be  dining  in 
Kuching,  surrounded  by  every  European  luxury. 

A good  deal  of  state  is  kept  up  by  the  Raja  (w  ho  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
1869),  although  his  palace  is  built  less  with  a view  to  outward  display 
than  coolness  and  comfort.  It  has  beautiful  reception  rooms,  a large  dining 
hall,  and  well-stocked  library,  while  the  gardens  around  it  are  extensive, 
and  artificial  lakes  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  tropical  surroundings. 
There  is  also  a model  farm  with  pedigree  stock  imported  from  England, 
and  large  dairies  by  wThich  the  town  is  chiefly  supplied  with  milk  and 
butter.  It  has  been  said  that  parts  of  Borneo  are  unhealthy,  but  the 
present  Raja  himself  affords  a living  example  of  the  salubrity  of  his 
kingdom,  for  he  has  lived  there  practically  all  his  life,  and  though  now 
in  his  eighth  decade,  hunts  five  days  a week,  when  in  England,  and  still 
goes  with  the  best  of  them  ! The  heat,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  is 
of  course  excessive  (for  the  place  is  on  the  equator),  but  only  at  noon, 
for  the  nights  are  always  pleasant,  and  a day  seldom  passes  without  a 
squall  of  wind  and  rain  towards  evening,  which  cools  the  atmosphere. 
In  1906  the  maximum  average  temperature  was  91.6  degrees  and  the 
minimum  71.2  degrees  Fahr.  I found  mosquitoes  and  sandflies  the 
worst  evils,  also  rats,  which  are  a ubiquitous  curse  of  this  country,  for 
no  house  is  free  from  them.  To  keep  this  vermin  down  a boa  constrictor 
is  sometimes  kept  between  the  roof  and  ceiling  of  a bungalow,  but 
most  people  prefer  even  rats  to  such  an  objectionable  neighbour  ! 

And  now  for  a trip  into  the  interior,  w here  you  may  now  visit  almost 
any  portion  of  the  English  Raja’s  dominions  in  safety,  although  as  much 
cannot  yet  be  said  for  North  British  or  Dutch  Borneo.  We  shall  not 
linger  by  the  sea  shores,  chiefly  inhabited  by  uninteresting  Malays  and 
Chinese,  but  make  straight  inland  to  the  home  of  the  wrild  Dyak  indigenous 
to  the  island.  Bornean  travel  generally  entails  little  physical  exertion  ; 
for  rivers  and  streams  are  the  highways  of  Sarawak  (except  immediately 
around  Kuching),  and  almost  everywhere  else  land  travel  is  rendered 
impossible  by  dense  jungle  and  swamps.  Rickety  native  paths  are 
formed  by  trees  felled,  in  the  required  direction,  over  marsh,  torrent, 
or  dizzy  height,  but  only  the  agile,  bare-footed  Dyaks  can  negotiate 
them.  Rivers  are  therefore  our  roads,  and  our  conveyance  a roomy, 
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comfortable,  native  boat,  propelled  by  paddles,  roofed  over  with  palm- 
leaf  awnings,  and  having  a walled-in  space  amidships  wherein  sits,  or 
reclines,  the  traveller  on  the  mattress  and  pillows  which  form  part  of  his 
personal  outfit.  And  here  you  eat,  drink  and  sleep,  sometimes  for  days, 
without  landing,  for  a river  bank  has  few  attractions  when  it  consists 
of  clinging  black  mud  and  impenetrable  jungle,  with  the  addition  of 
myriads  of  bloodthirsty  mosquitoes. 

And  thus  did  I make  my  first  extended  Bornean  journey  up  the  great 
Rejang  River  (over  six  hundred  miles  in  length)  to  the  land  of  the  once 
dreaded  head-hunters — the  Sea-Dyaks  of  Sarawak,  for  the  Land-Dyaks 
— an  inferior  tribe,  both  morally  and  physically,  who  occupy  the  districts 
nearer  the  capital — do  not  here  concern  us.  The  latter  led,  before  the 
Brooke  accession,  a life  of  abject  slavery,  which  may  account  for  their 
dissemblance  from  their  brethren  of  the  sea,  who  remain  what  they  have 
always  been — born  fighters,  utterly  reckless  in  warfare,  and  intolerant  of 
anything  approaching  either  European  or  native  oppression.  The  races 
inhabiting  the  Rejang  district  vary  from  the  wild  and  wandering  Ukit  of 
Central  Borneo  to  the  Chinese  and  Malays  of  the  sea  coast.  But  the 
Sea-Dyaks  are  certainly  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  bravest  and 
most  powerful  tribe  in  Sarawak.  They  number  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  and  although  once  notorious  pirates  and  marauders, 
have  now  become  peaceable  and  fairly  well  behaved,  for  crime  is  now 
very  rare  amongst  them,  and  they  are  scrupulously  honest  in  their  dealings 
with  Europeans.  The  Sea-Dyak’s  language  resembles  Malay,  and  his 
religion  consists  of  a belief  in  a Supreme  Being — one  “ Batara  ” — and 
evil  spirits  who  inhabit  the  woods  and  mountains,  sickness,  death,  and 
other  misfortunes  being  attributed  to  the  latter,  while  Batara  is  the 
accredited  author  of  every  blessing.  But,  here  as  with  most  savage 
races,  the  “ Medicine  Men  ” possess  great  influence,  and  these  queer 
old  creatures,  who  dress  as  women  and  possess  all  their  privileges,  are  to 
be  found  in  nearly  every  village. 

The  Sea-Dyak  is  of  a light  copper  colour,  short  in  stature,  but  wiry, 
muscular  and  capable  of  enduring  any  amount  of  fatigue  and  hardship. 
In  time  of  peace  the  men  wear  a waistcloth,  and  on  wet  days  a coarse,  dark 
cotton  jacket,  while  the  head-dress  is  a gaudily  coloured  handkerchief, 
and  brass  or  shell  necklaces,  bracelets  and  leg  rings  complete  the  costume. 
The  women  wear  a short  petticoat  of  cotton  (woven  by  themselves), 
always  of  a dark  colour,  and  reaching  from  waist  to  knee,  and  above  this 
a number  of  slender  brass  rings  around  the  body  as  high  as  the  breasts. 
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The  arms  and  legs  are  also  adorned  with  ornaments  of  brass,  silver  or 
gold,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer.  Many  of  the  young  girls  are 
quite  pretty,  or  would  be  but  for  a disgusting  habit  of  dragging  down 
the  lobes  of  the  ear  with  heavy  metal  rings  until  they  almost  reach  the 
shoulders.  I once  saw  an  old  woman  who  could  pass  her  hand  with  ease 
through  the  aperture,  while  each  of  her  earrings  weighed  one  pound. 
Some  of  the  women  also  file  and  insert  bits  of  gold  into  their  usually 
dazzling  white  teeth,  by  no  means  an  improvement. 

Our  first  destination  is  a native  town  called  Sibu,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Europeans  in  charge  of  the  great  Rejang  district,  wThich  is  reached 
after  a two  days’  journey  from  the  capital.  Fort  Brooke,  which  stands  on 
an  island  off  the  town,  is  of  whitewashed  timber,  a sloping  roof  reaching  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  plank  walls.  The  intervening  space  is  guarded  by 
a trellis  work,  and  below  it  a row  of  heavy  guns  peep  from  embrasures  ; 
so  that  the  building  is  well  guarded  from  native  attack.  Two  officers 
and  sixteen  native  fortmen  form  the  garrison,  and  Sibu  fort  (of  which  there 
are  perhaps  a score  throughout  the  country)  is  typical  of  the  rest.  We  are 
hospitably  entertained  by  our  hosts,  who  sit  down  to  dinner  in  gold- 
laced  mess  jackets,  and  although  in  the  wilds  of  Borneo,  appear  to  live 
as  comfortably  as  in  far-away  England,  though  away  from  Kuching  the 
Sarawak  menu  is  generally  restricted  to  fish  and  poultry.  And  we  listen 
over  our  coffee  and  cigars  to  a graphic  account  of  a night  attack  made 
on  this  place  by  three  thousand  Dyaks  not  very  long  ago.  They  attacked 
the  tiny  stronghold  in  force  just  before  daybreak,  endeavouring  to  cut 
their  way  in  with  axes,  but  were  quickly  repulsed  by  a deadly  fire  from 
guns  and  small  arms,  and  eventually  compelled  to  retire  in  disorder, 
leaving  a number  of  killed — amongst  them  the  son  of  the  hostile  Chief. 
Had  the  fort  surrendered,  a general  massacre  of  Malays  and  Chinese 
inhabiting  the  town  would  certainly  have  followed. 

The  next  day  we  resumed  our  journey  to  Kano  wit — about  a two 
days’  journey  from  here  up  stream — and  a typical  example  of  a Sea- 
Dyak  village,  which  latter  do  not  consist  of  separate  dwellings  but  of 
one  huge  wooden  erection,  hundreds  of  feet  long,  with  a palm-leaf  roof, 
and  supported  on  rough  poles  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  in  order  to 
guard  against  sudden  invasion.  Our  native  boat  was  now  exchanged  for 
a steam  launch,  which  made  but  slow  progress  against  the  powerful 
current,  while  ponderous  snags,  swirling  wildly  past  our  tiny  craft,  kept 
the  steersman  well  employed.  Although  dense  forests  still  lined  the 
banks,  the  undergrowth  here  was  less  dense,  with  occasional  patches 
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cleared  for  rice  cultivation  by  the  Dyaks,  who  stared  open-mouthed  at 
the  “ fire-ship  ” — a rare  sight  so  far  inland.  At  last  we  sighted  the  drab- 
coloured  village  and  little  white  fort  of  Kano  wit,  and  were  greeted  by 
three  war  canoes  which  paddled  swiftly  towards  us,  manned  by  sturdy, 
fierce-looking  Kanowits — a small  tribe,  but  one  renowned  for  its  bravery. 
Unlike  most  Sea-Dyaks,  these  people  were  tattooed  from  head  to  foot 
with  intricate  patterns — beasts  and  birds  interwoven  so  closely  over  the 
body  that  some  of  them  appeared,  at  a distance,  to  be  of  a light  blue 
colour.  The  Chief  wore  a gaudy  turban,  from  which  streamed  a profusion 
of  wiry  black  hair,  while  his  wild  appearance  was  heightened  by  boar’s 
tusks  thrust,  point  outwards,  through  his  ears.  A waistcloth  was  his 
sole  garment,  and  a murderous-looking  parang , its  handle  bedecked  with 
human  hair,  dangled  from  his  waist.  As  we  entered  the  fort,  this,  and  all 
other  weapons,  were  left  at  the  door,  for  no  native  is  permitted  to  bring 
arms  into  a Government  station.  And  here  I may  note  that  two  Europeans 
in  charge  of  this  place  were  brutally  murdered,  some  years  ago,  by  these 
very  people. 

We  then  visited  the  Chief  in  his  “ village,”  which  towered  overhead  on 
posts  thirty  feet  high,  and  was  entered  by  the  usual  wooden  pole  with 
notches  and  no  guard-rail — an  acrobatic  and  perilous  feat  with  boots  on  ! 
Dyak  houses  are  in  semi-darkness,  even  on  the  brightest  day,  for  the 
palm-leaf  roof  slopes  nearty  down  to  the  floor  level,  and  there  are  no 
windows  of  any  kind.  It  was  therefore  some  time  before  I discovered 
that  the  structure  was  divided  by  a plank  partition,  separating  the 
dwellings  of  married  people  from  the  living  hall  common  to  all,  including 
dogs,  cats  and  poultry.  Over  this  again  was  a dark  upper  storey,  reserved 
for  unmarried  girls,  arms,  and  valuables,  while  outside  the  building  and 
running  its  entire  length  was  an  open  verandah  used  for  drying  nets, 
cooking,  rice-pounding,  and  other  domestic  duties.  The  young  men  of 
the  tribe  seemed  proud  to  show  us  around  their  dwelling,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  move  with  caution,  for  the  flimsy  bamboo  flooring  had  given 
way  in  many  places,  disclosing  glimpses  of  a sea  of  mud  and  filth  many  feet 
below.  On  our  arrival  beautiful  mats  were  spread,  and  betel-nut 
produced,  and  I could  scarcely  realise  that  we  were  engaged  in  friendly 
conclave  with  people,  who,  only  a few  years  ago,  were  perhaps  the  most 
intractable  and  bloodthirsty  savages  in  Borneo.  And  even  on  this  occasion 
we  sat  under  a bunch  of  human  heads,  which  the  Resident  was  eagerly 
assured  were  all  “ old  ones,”  the  practice  of  taking  them  now  being 
strictly  prohibited  except  on  a Government  expedition.  I closely 
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examined  these  trophies,  which  are  so  preserved — by  smoking  over  a 
slow  fire — as  to  retain  an  almost  life-like  expression,  and  this  fact 
renders  a head  feast  a truly  ghastly  ceremony,  the  heads  being  handed 
about,  and  bits  of  tobacco,  rice,  or  betel-nut  stuck  into  their  mouths 
— not  with  any  disrespect,  but  merely  to  propitiate  the  late  owner’s 
spirit  and  avert  a revengeful  disaster. 

In  time  of  peace,  when  engaged  in  rice-planting  or  collecting  jungle 
produce,  the  Dyak — being  under  the  average  height — is  less  imposing 
than  some  other  savage  races  ; but,  on  the  warpath,  he  becomes  a 
barbaric  and  picturesque  figure,  with  the  plume  head-dress  and  long  war 
jacket  with  loose  flapping  feathers,  which,  with  his  light,  stealthy  tread, 
gives  him  the  appearance  of  some  huge  bird.  For  these  are  the  most 
graceful  people  in  the  world,  and  their  dances,  accompanied  by  gongs 
resembling  a musical  chime  of  bells,  would,  even  in  London,  create  a 
sensation.  They  have  no  firearms,  but  fight  with  shields,  spears, 
blowpipes,  and  the  terrible  Parang  Hang — a short,  heavy  sword, 
with  a convex  and  concave  blade,  which,  in  cutting  a hard 
substance,  must  be  used  from  left  to  right,  or  if  wielded  in  the 
contrary  sense  it  will  surely  fly  back  and  inflict  a nasty  gash,  as  I 
myself  can  testify. 

Kapit — a couple  of  days  above  Kanowit — was  our  final  destination, 
although  our  little  launch  could  now  scarcely  make  headway  against 
the  rushing  stream.  And  the  scenery  hourly  increased  in  grandeur, 
as  we  forged  slowly  ahead  between  beetling  granite  cliffs  on  either  side 
of  the  narrowing  river,  so  clear  that  every  pebble  was  distinguishable 
s6me  fathoms  under  our  keel.  Towards  evening  on  the  second  day  the 
sound  of  many  gongs  presaged  the  end  of  our  journey,  and,  nearing 
Kapit,  we  entered  a dark,  precipitous  gorge,  where  the  water  rushed 
through  with  a deafening  roar  and  ugly  black  rocks  peered  here  and  there 
above  the  seething  foam.  The  dreaded  Makun  rapid,  where  many 
have  lost  their  fives  (the  present  Raja  was  nearly  drowned  there),  is  only 
a few  miles  above  this  spot.  Presently  a large  war  canoe  shot  out  from 
the  bank,  while  a renewed  clamour  of  gongs  and  tom-toms  was  heard 
ashore,  and  this  weird,  barbaric  sound,  combined  with  the  darkening 
dusk  and  wild  surroundings,  had  a somewhat  disquieting  effect ; for 
these  people  had  only  recently  been  taking  heads,  refusing  to  pay  taxes, 
and  otherwise  defying  the  Government,  and  this  demonstration  might, 
for  all  we  knew,  be  anything  but  friendly.  But  all  doubt  was  removed 
when  the  Chief  ranged  alongside,  with  a friendly  gesture,  boarded 
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the  launch  and  was  received  with  due  solemnity  by  the  Raja’s 
representative. 

Many  strange  races  surround  the  Fort  of  Kapit,  each  of  which  had  sent 
an  emissary  to  greet  the  Resident,  and  as  some  of  them  had  never  seen 
a white  man,  we  were  objects  of  some  curiosity.  The  most  powerful 
tribe  are  the  Kayans,  who  extend  from  here  for  hundreds  of  miles,  even 
to  the  Northern  Sultanate  of  Brunei ; and  the  lowest  in  the  social  scale 
are  the  Ukits — a primitive,  timorous  race,  who  fly  from  all  but  their 
own  people  and  are  therefore  rarely  met  with.  The  Ukits,  moreover, 
possess  few  permanent  dwellings,  and  are  regarded,  even  by  Dyaks, 
as  very  poor  specimens  of  mankind.  The  Kayans,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  many  ways  resemble  the  Sea-Dyaks  than  whom  they  are  rather  taller 
and  lighter  in  complexion.  The  dress  is  very  similar,  although  the  Kayan 
wears  no  turban,  his  coarse  black  hair  being  fringed  across  the  forehead 
and  falling  below  the  waist.  The  Kayans  are  all  tattooed,  and  are  perhaps 
a shade  more  civilized  than  the  Dyaks,  building  finer  houses  and  manu- 
facturing their  own  weapons  with  iron  extracted  from  native  ore.  But 
the  Kayan,  although  brave,  is  cruel,  and  their  cold-blooded  treatment 
of  captives  recalls  that  of  the  Redskin  or  Apache.  Impalement  is  a 
common  punishment,  and  the  women  are  more  ingenious  than  the  men 
in  devising  torture.  Only  a few  years  ago  some  young  Sea-Dyaks,  after 
being  lost  in  the  jungle,  arrived,  starving  at  a Kayan  house,  and  asking 
for  food  and  shelter,  were  taken  inside,  bound,  and  their  legs  and  arms 
broken,  after  which  the  women  hacked  them  slowly  to  death  with  small 
knives.  I should  add,  however,  that  Kayans  who  have  come  under 
Sarawak  rule  no  longer  indulge  in  these  amiable  practices,  and  though 
these  people  seemed  to  regard  us  with  a less  friendly  eye  than  our 
Kanowit  friends,  this  perhaps  arose  less  from  ill  favour  than  shyness. 
I was  greatly  struck  with  the  facial  resemblance  between  the  Kayans  (of 
both  sexes)  and  the  Tchuktchis,  with  whom  I am  well  acquainted,  and 
who  inhabit  the  Siberian  shores  of  Bering  Straits,  although  there  can 
surely  be  no  possible  connection  between  the  two  races. 

The  Resident  being  busily  occupied,  I one  day  secured  a canoe,  and 
accompanied  by  some  fortmen,  paddled  up  river  to  a small  village,  three 
miles  above  Kapit,  against  such  a current  that  it  took  us  two  hours  to 
accomplish  the  distance.  Here  I found  one  solitary  dwelling,  very  inferior 
to  those  I had  seen  ; for  many  of  the  posts  had  rotted  and  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  edifice  looked  as  though  it  would  shortly  follow 
their  example.  The  huge  house  was  in  silence,  and  appeared  deserted 
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until  a fortman  informed  me  that  a feast  had  recently  taken  place,  and 
that  the  inmates  were  probably  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  their  potations. 

And  he  was  right,  for,  on  entering  the  house,  I was  greeted  by  a truly 
disgusting  spectacle.  Men  were  lying  about  asleep  in  all  directions, 
dogs  were  prowling  about  the  heaps  of  food  strewn  about  the  bamboo 
floor,  an  overpowering  stench  of  stale  arrack  assailed  the  nostrils,  and, 
to  complete  the  unsavoury  scene,  a number  of  human  heads,  their  mouths 
stuffed  with  rice,  grinned  at  me  from  the  blackened  rafters.  A number 
of  the  women,  however  (who  never  join  in  these  orgies),  welcomed  me, 
and  succeeded,  after  a while,  in  arousing  some  still  fuddled  young  warriors, 
who  offered  me  tobacco  and  otherwise  showed  hospitality,  also  tattooing 
my  arm  with  the  figure  of  a bird  w hose  genus  most  naturalists  would  be 
puzzled  to  determine.  Neither  gunpowder  nor  Indian  ink  were  used, 
but  a species  of  dye  obtained  from  a tree.  Then  I was  shown  arms  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes — swords  and  spears,  some  beautifully  inlaid  with  gold 
in  this  very  house.  The  Kayans  are  also  clever  with  the  blowpipe — 
hollow  tubes  about  eight  feet  long — the  darts  being  dipped  in  a poisonous 
juice  extracted  from  a tree  and  the  merest  scratch  proving  fatal,  without 
immediate  treatment,  in  a few  minutes.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious 
object  produced  for  my  inspection  was  a regimental  brass  button  of  the 
time  of  George  III.,  which  was  regarded  as  a great  treasure  by  the 
Chief,  having  been  for  many  years  an  heirloom  in  his  family,  though  how 
it  ever  got  here,  long  before  the  Brooke  accession,  remains  a mystery. 

Sport,  as  I have  said,  is  rare  in  Sarawak,  for  big  game,  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  the  word,  is  unknown,  although  I believe  wild  cattle  are  found 
on  the  plains  of  North  Borneo.  The  Dyaks  are  skilful  at  snaring,  but  few 
Europeans  have  the  time  or  inclination  to  remain  for  hours  in  dense 
jungle  devoured  by  mosquitoes,  on  the  off  chance  of  a shot  at  a pig  or 
deer.  I once  Avent  out  after  Orang-Utan  (a  Malay  word  derived  from 
Orang-man  and  Utan-woods),  and  after  splashing  about  all  day  knee- 
deep  in  swamp,  managed  to  bag  a fair-sized  specimen,  but  it  was  tame, 
cowardly  work,  just  about  as  exciting  as  shooting  a rook,  though  the  poor 
brute’s  cries  and  gestures  Avhen  wounded  were  horribly  human.  Stories 
are  told  by  natives  of  young  Dyak  girls  being  seized  and  carried  away  to 
their  forest  lairs  by  Orangs , but  these  are  generally  discredited.  I 
believe,  however,  that  this  was  authenticated  in  one  instance,  the  woman 
returning  to  her  tribe,  after  a few*  weeks’  absence,  in  safety. 

Although  there  is  little  to  be  shot  in  Sarawak,  you  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  get  a good  deal  of  fun  out  of  Dyak  fishing  Battues  which  are 
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held  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  cut  off  at  low  water  by  a sand  bar  from  the 
sea.  Here  a number  of  canoes  collect,  and  a quantity  of  tuba  root — 
a powerful  narcotic — is  pounded  to  a soft  condition,  then  liquefied,  and 
poured  into  the  river,  stupefying  the  fish,  which,  large  and  small,  rise 
to  the  surface  in  great  numbers.  Then  begins  the  spearing  which  affords 
much  sport,  and  a spice  of  danger,  the  boats  occasionally  being  over- 
turned by  the  death  struggles  of  some  huge  shark  or  alligator.  And  this 
goes  on  for  about  two  hours,  when  the  incoming  tide  dissipates  the  drug 
and  such  fish  as  remain  alive  recover  from  its  effects. 

A second  visit  to  Sarawak,  ten  years  after  the  previous  one,  considerably 
opened  my  eyes  as  to  the  marvellous  progress,  in  even  that  short  space 
of  time,  made  by  Raja  Brooke’s  kingdom,  which  now  has  an  area  of 
fifty  thousand  square  miles,  a coast  line  of  five  hundred  miles,  with  a 
population  of  half  a million  souls.  For  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  practically  unbounded,  and  include  gold,  iron,  antimony,  quick- 
silver, coal,  timber  of  various  kinds,  pepper,  rubber,  camphor,  gambier, 
coffee,  rattans,  and  last,  but  not  least,  sago,  with  which  Sarawak  chiefly 
supplies  the  markets  of  the  world.  Fine  diamonds  have  also  been  found, 
notably  one  valuable  stone  known  as  the  “ Star  of  Sarawak,”  which  is 
now  in  the  Ranee’s  possession  and  weighs  seventy-two  carats.  And  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  for  more  than  fifty  years,  Sarawak,  without 
protection  or  assistance,  has  gone  steadily  ahead,  staunchly  maintaining 
her  independence  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one  foreign  country 
has  cast  an  envious  eye  in  her  direction,  and  as  regards  this,  an  amusing 
incident  once  occurred  in  Siberia,  when  I was  looking  over  the  British 
possessions  on  a map  of  Asia  with  a prominent  Russian  official.  The 
latter  was  unaware  of  my  connection  with  the  Brookes,  and  pointing 
to  Sarawak,  observed  : “ That,  I am  told,  belongs  to  an  eccentric  English 
gentleman.  In  the  event  of  war  with  your  country  we  should  of  course 
annex  it.  There  is  coal  there  ! ” But  I fear  my  friend  would  be  disappointed 
to  hear  that  although  the  Raja  is  still  acknowledged  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James’  and  saluted  by  the  British  flag  as  an  absolutely  independent 
sovereign,  Sarawak  is  now  under  British  protection.  But  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  notwithstanding  the  additional  prospect  of  peace  and  security 
which  the  guardianship  of  a great  power  has  undoubtedly  bestowed 
upon  the  country,  the  latter  owes  her  prosperity,  and  her  people  their 
rights  and  liberties  to  the  Brookes — and  to  the  Brookes  alone.  For 
Sarawak’s  small  but  well  equipped  army,  officered  by  Europeans  ; her 
miniature  but  useful  navy ; half  a dozen  armoured  gunboats ; her 
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public  buildings,  coinage,  postage  stamps,  and  flag  were  in  existence  long 
before  the  existence  of  a British  Protectorate.  Government  is  now 
administered  by  a Supreme  Council,  of  which  the  Raja  is  the  head,  but 
which  includes  several  Malay  Chiefs  ; for  a scrupulous  respect  of  native 
creeds,  customs  and  observances,  lias  been  the  keystone  of  the  Brooke 
policy  ever  since  its  inception.  Every  native,  Dyak  or  Malay,  has  a voice 
in  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  this  fact  has  no  doubt  largely, 
if  not  chiefly,  contributed  to  its  welfare  ; indeed,  this  was  shown  years  ago 
during  the  Chinese  insurrection,  when,  for  some  days,  the  fate  of  the 
English  Raja  trembled  in  the  balance,  but  when  his  rule  was  quickly  and 
firmly  re-established  by  subjects  who  had  already  learnt  to  love  and 
trust  him.  When  in  India  I have  constantly  seen  natives  roughly 
addressed,  and  even  sworn  at,  by  English  officers  in  a manner  wrhich,  in 
Sarawak,  would  ensure  their  instant  dismissal.  And  the  Ranee  herself 
(formerly  Miss  de  Windt,  of  Blunsdon  Abbey,  in  Wiltshire)  has  done  much 
to  cement  the  friendship  betwreen  the  two  races  by  taking  a personal 
interest  in  native  women,  joining  in  their  work  and  amusements,  and 
frequently  entertaining  them  at  the  Palace.  But  for  some  cryptic 
reason  the  average  Anglo-Indian  “ Mem  Sahib,”  even  of  suburban 
gentility,  shrinks  from  personal  intercourse  with  a “ black  woman,” 
although  the  latter  may  be  fairer  than  herself  and  can  boast  of  a pedigree 
dating  from  a time  when  even  Clapham  and  Tooting  were  unknown  ! 

The  General  Council  includes  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
the  most  influential  Malay,  Dyak  and  Kayan  Chiefs,  and  several  European 
officers,  of  whom  there  are  forty  or  fifty  employed  in  Kuching,  and 
quartered  at  the  various  out-stations.  Commissions  in  the  Sarawak 
service  are  now  eagerly  sought  after  as  the  pay  is  good,  and  a handsome 
pension  is  granted  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  years.  A large  percentage 
of  the  Raja’s  officers  are,  like  himself,  West  countrymen,  and  many  of 
those  connected  with  the  military  branch  have  held  commissions  in  the 
British  Army.  Government  work  in  outlying  forts  is  both  irksome  and 
arduous,  for  it  entails  much  travelling  about,  and  the  Resident  of  a 
district  must  always  be  accessible  to  natives  of  any  race  or  degree.  He 
is  not  only  Governor  of  the  district,  but  confidential  friend  and  adviser, 
and  must  also  have  a smattering  of  military  knowledge  in  case  of  attack 
by  hostile  tribes,  and  a knowledge  of  law  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  the 
litigants  and  criminals  brought  before  him.  The  death  sentence  must, 
however,  be  confirmed  by  the  Raja,  and  the  mode  of  execution  consists 
of  inserting  a long  thin  dagger  between  the  neck  and  collar-bone  and 
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thrusting  it  through  the  heart — an  instantaneous  and,  it  is  said,  a painless 
death. 

Many  Government  schools,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  outlying  towns, 
show  that  education  has  kept  pace  with  other  beneficent  influences, 
and  besides  these,  Kuching  possesses  Catholic,  Church  of  England,  and 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  schools  under  the  direction  of 
European  masters.  The  Catholic  Cathedral  has  a convent  attached, 
also  a girls’  school  supervised  by  a Reverend  Mother  and  four  Sisters. 
The  Protestant  See  of  Sarawak  is  held  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
Labuan  and  Singapore,  and  there  are  numberless  mission  churches,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  throughout  the  country. 

Financial  statistics  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  article  of  this  nature, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  give  a few  reliable  figures  so  as  to  enable  the  reader 
to  see  for  himself  that  I have  not  unduly  exaggerated  the  progress  made 
by  this  wonderful  little  country  within  the  past  few  years.  During 
most  of  Sir  James  Brooke’s  tenure,  the  place  was  practically  kept 
going  by  his  private  purse  and  money  temporarily  advanced  from 
various  sources.  Even  in  1860  the  revenue  was  quite  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  which  then  contracted  a loan  which,  in  a few  years, 
had  reached  a somewhat  serious  total  for  so  young  a State,  but  which  has 
now  been  discharged  by  the  exercise  of  constant  care  and  economy. 
The  late  Resident  of  Sarawak  (Mr.  C.  A.  Bampfylde)  has  furnished  me 
with  the  following  figures,  which  may  therefore  be  taken  as  absolutely 
accurate.  In  1870  the  revenue  amounted  to  $122,842  ; in  1907  it  had 
increased  to  $1,441,195,  the  expenditure  for  the  two  years  quoted  being 
$126,161,  and  $1,359,274  respectively.  Compare  this  with  the  British 
possession  of  Singapore,  which  in  1875 — fifty-six  years  after  its  foundation 
— could  only  show  a revenue  of  $967,235. 

There  is  therefore  little  doubt  that  England  has  acted  wisely  in  some- 
what tardily  acknowledging  the  great  work  of  British  extension, 
independently  carried  out  by  the  present  ruler  and  his  distinguished 
predecessor.  For  there  is  one  point  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  and 
which  my  Russian  friend  could  readily  appreciate,  viz.  : the  strategical 
advantages  of  such  a friendly  State  only  a few  hours  by  steamer 
from  Singapore,  and  also  the  priceless  value  of  its  excellent  steam 
coal  in  the  event  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  any  foreign  Power. 

The  present  heir  to  the  Raja  of  Sarawak  is  his  eldest  son,  Charles 
Vyner-Brooke,  so  named  after  his  father  and  Sir  Thomas  Vyner,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1654,  of  whom  his  family  are  lineal  descendants. 
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Educated  at  Winchester  and  Cambridge,  the  Raja  Muda  has  now  resided 
and  served  for  ten  years  in  the  country  he  will  one  day  be  called  upon  to 
govern,  and  he  should  therefore  be  well  prepared  and  fitted  for  the 
important  position  which  one  day  awaits  him. 

Enough  has  now  perhaps  been  said  to  induce  readers  of  Travel  and 
Exploration  to  spare  a few  days  for  Sarawak  when  next  they  encircle 
the  globe ; if  only  with  the  object  of  visiting  a State  which,  fifty  years 
ago,  was  a hotbed  of  piracy  and  bloodshed,  but  which  is  now  as  peaceful 
and  secure  as  any  British  possession  throughout  the  world. 


The  Expansion  of  the  Riviera. 

We  omitted  to  state  that  the  photographs  which  illustrated  this  article 
icere  by  Messrs.  Giletta , Nice,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  copyright. — Ed. 
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Two  Ladies  in  Tibet.  I. 

Adventures  of  Two  Ladies  in  the  Forbidden  Land. 

By  E.  C.  M.  BROWNE. 

Miss  Sheldon,  M.D.,  and  I (two  missionaries  stationed  on  the  very 
borders  of  Tibet  and  Nepaul),  had  already  made  several  attempts  to 
enter  Tibet,  and  once  we  did  succeed  in  gaining  access  in  disguise  to 
Taklakot,  the  trading  post  over  the  border. 

The  year  after  the  British  Expedition  to  Lhassa,  where  a treaty  was 
made  with  the  Tibetans  in  1905,  the  Tibetans  across  our  frontier 
seemed  to  have  relaxed,  in  some  measure,  their  former  vigilance,  and 
we  felt  this  was  the  opportunity  to  penetrate  further  into  the  country. 
Miss  Sheldon  had  gone  on  furlough  to  America  ; but  Miss  Sullivan, 
a missionary  of  Pithoragarh  (one  of  our  mission  stations  further  down 
towards  Almora),  offered  to  spend  her  vacation  with  me,  instead  of  paying 
a visit  to  the  Plains.  She  also  had  a desire  to  put  foot  into  the 
forbidden  country  ; so  she  timed  her  visit  in  order  to  be  with  me  at  the 
season  most  favourable  for  a trip  into  the  Forbidden  Land. 

The  Anglo-Russian  Treaty,  by  which  the  two  countries  mutually 
agreed  to  keep  foreigners  from  entering  the  country,  had  not  yet  been 
made.  No  opposition  was  offered  after  we  crossed  the  border  and 
journeyed  towards  Taklakot.  This  was  a pleasant  change  to  our 
experiences  on  former  occasions. 

Our  party  was  a very  small  one,  consisting  of  our  two  selves,  three 
servants  (two  Christian  and  one  Hindu),  four  coolies,  two  riding 
ponies,  and  five  yaks  and  jibboos. 

The  Lipu  Pass,  by  which  we  crossed  over  the  frontier,  is  sixteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  climb  up  is  very  gradual,  and  can  be 
performed  on  horseback.  After  gaining  the  summit,  we  walked  down 
the  other  side,  and  camped  about  halfway  from  Taklakot.  Passing 
through  the  village  of  Mugram,  and  across  the  river  which  flows  at  the 
foot  of  the  Taklakot  ridge,  we  walked  about  halfway  up  the  steep 
ascent  to  the  plain  called  Bile  Sain,  on  which  the  Biyas  and  Chaudas 
Bhotiyas  encamp  during  the  summer  to  trade  with  the  Tibetans. 
Along  the  top  of  the  ridge  are  situated  the  residence  of  the  Jongpen, 
the  monastery,  and  the  dwellings  of  other  officials  and  dependants. 
As  our  mission  work  is  carried  on  among  the  Biyas  and  Chaudas 
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Bhotiyas  on  the  British  side,  we  consider  them  our  people  ; and,  as  we 
arrived  among  them,  the  same  familiar  faces  met  us  that  had  greeted 
us  when  we  arrived  in  disguise  the  former  time.  They  were  again  helpful 
and  generous,  each  family  sending  us  a stick  of  wood  and  a meal  of  ata 
(coarse  flour)  or  rice.  As  they  are  settled  here  for  three  or  four  months 
during  the  summer,  year  after  year,  the  more  well-to-do  men  have  put 
up  walls  over  which  they  stretch  a tent,  and  in  this  way  make 
themselves  very  comfortable.  Others  stay  in  tents,  and  there  is  quite 
a rivalry  as  to  who  will  have  the  newest  and  best-made  tent.  They 
are  mostly  home-sewn  of  drill,  and  many  have  a small  durry  over  the 
ridge.  The  tents  of  the  Tibetans  are  generally  made  of  yaks’  hair,  and 
are  black,  or  striped  black  and  white. 

The  time  during  which  the  Tibetans  and  Bhotiyas  are  engaged  in  trade 
at  Taklakot  is  during  the  Indian  monsoons.  Though  this  place  is  so 
near  the  border  of  India  very  little  rain  falls  here,  and  when  it  does  rain 
it  is  only  a drizzle. 

When  we  arrived,  trade  was  not  very  brisk,  but  by  the  time  we  left 
it  was  in  full  swing.  To  us  who  only  know  the  Bhotiyas  as  traders, 
going  up  and  down  with  their  sheep,  it  seemed  strange  to  see  them 
sitting  in  their  shops  like  the  baniyas  (shopkeepers)  in  India.  In  these 
shops  are  the  articles  brought  up  from  India  to  sell  to  the  Tibetans  : — 
precious  stones,  sheets  of  silver  (used  to  line  the  small  wooden  tea- 
bowls),  bars  of  silver,  china  cups,  cloth,  dried  fruits,  balls  of 
crystallized  sugar,  matches,  etc.  The  Bhotiyas  obtain  from  the 
Tibetans  rugs,  blankets,  skins,  and  Tibetan  curios.  This  is  the 
business  that  is  carried  on  in  the  shops.  The  barter  of  the  larger 
commodities — grain,  sorghum,  salt,  borax,  and  wool — is  carried  on  in 
the  large  plain  around  the  Bhotiya  settlements. 

Wood  is  a very  precious  article  in  Tibet,  and  the  consideration  of  our 
friends  in  sending  us  a stick  from  each  family  meant  more  than  it  would 
have  done  in  a land  of  trees  and  forests.  After  leaving  Biyas  no  trees 
or  even  bushes  are  to  be  seen  all  the  way  up  to  Manasarowar  Lake. 
Here  and  there  in  front  of  some  of  the  houses  in  the  villages  a willow- 
tree  is  cultivated,  but  these  are  curiosities.  Bhotiyas  bring  up  as  much 
wood  as  possible  on  their  horses,  yaks,  and  jibboos  ; even  the  sheep 
carry  pieces  of  wood  stuck  into  the  bags  on  their  backs.  Needless  to 
say  it  is  used  very  carefully.  Tibetans  use  animal  manure  and  the  root 
of  a scrubby  plant  found  in  some  parts.  The  timber  for  bridges,  saddles, 
ploughs,  etc.,  is  taken  up  from  Biyas.  During  the  summer  Tibetan 
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blacksmiths  live  in  Biyas,  and  make  a supply  of  saddles  and  other  articles 
to  carry  back  to  their  own  country. 

Our  tent  was  hardly  up  when  the  Jongpen  sent  down  a man  to  request 
that  we  return  over  the  border  after  looking  around  Taklakot.  This 
sounded  rather  discouraging,  but  the  request  was  really  more  politely 
made  than  on  former  occasions,  when  we  were  peremptorily  ordered 
to  leave  the  country  without  going  a step  further.  We  informed  the 
messenger  that  it  was  our  intention  to  visit  Manasarowar  Lake,  and  that 
now  a treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  British  and  the  Tibetans, 
and  that  Gartok  had  been  opened  for  trade.  At  that  time  the  British 
had  not  laid  down  any  explicit  restrictions  with  regard  to  Europeans, 
although  formal  permission  had  been  given  them  to  travel  in  Tibet. |We 
therefore  fondly  hoped  the  country  had  been  opened. 

The  next  day,  taking  a few  small  presents  and  accompanied  by  some 
Bhotiyas,  we  ascended  the  ridge  on  which  the  monastery  and  residence 
of  the  Jongpen  are  situated.  In  the  monastery  reside  a chief  lama 
and  eighty  monks.  From  this  ridge  down  to  the  river  is  a steep  descent 
of  about  one  thousand  feet.  The  lama  and  monks  do  not  concern 
themselves  with  the  toil  and  labour  of  this  life.  How  the  water  is  brought 
up  the  long  steep  ascent  from  the  river,  or  where  the  fuel  comes  from 
with  which  their  food  is  cooked,  does  not  interest  them.  The  villagers 
on  the  plain  below  cultivate  the  land  and  supply  the  monastery  with 
grain,  and  a great  company  of  women  and  girls  are  kept  busy  carrying 
water  up  in  barrels  from  the  river,  and  in  scouring  the  country  round 
for  manure  and  roots  to  supply  the  Jongpen’s  house  and  the  monastery 
with  water  and  fuel.  The  girls  come  around  for  the  animals’  manure 
before  daybreak,  and  the  Bhotiyas  again  and  again  warned  us  not  to  leave 
things  lying  outside  our  tents,  for  the  women  were  around  before  others 
were  awake,  and  carried  off  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on.  The 
Tibetans  are  noted  thieves,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  religion  practised  by 
them,  their  morals  are  very  low.  Tibet  is  primarily  a religious 
country  ; poles  erected  in  front  of  the  houses  bear  flags  on  which  are 
printed  passages  from  the  sacred  books  ; chortens  and  broad  walls, 
built  especially  for  the  purpose,  are  covered  with  stones  on  which  are 
cut  the  mystic  words  Am  mani  Padmi  am  ! (Oh,  thou  jewel  lotus  ! oh  !) 
Men  and  women,  whether  monks  or  not,  assiduously  turn  hand  prayer 
wheels,  and  repeat  the  above  words  ; large  prayer  wheels  are  erected 
near  streams  and  turned  by  water-power  ; lamas  and  monks  are  con- 
tinually engaged  in  repeating  the  sacred  writings  ; food  is  offered  to 
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departed  souls  ; lamps  are  kept  burning  in  the  monasteries  and  on  the 
family  altars  ; services  are  carried  on  in  the  monasteries  with  much 
devotion  and  zeal.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a people  who  have  a 
greater  reverence  for  the  name  of  God.  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  them 
the  Third  Commandment,  in  this  offering  a striking  contrast  to  the 
Hindus,  who,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  carelessly  take  the  names 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  When  a Tibetan  utters  the  word  Kouchhok  (God), 
he  clasps  his  hands,  and  looks  up  with  adoration. 

Still,  with  all  their  religion  and  their  reverence  for  God,  the  morals 
of  the  Tibetans  are  deplorably  low  and  their  ideas  of  sin  very  crude. 
They  are  corrupt  in  their  domestic  life,  coarse  and  obscene  in  their  con- 
versation ; and,  while  they  consider  it  sin  to  step  on  an  insect,  they 
will  break  nearly  all  the  Ten  Commandments  with  little  compunction. 
The  Bhotiyas  say  that  among  the  ordinary  Tibetans  one  meets  daily, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  who  are  dacoits  and  who  are  not — all  Tibetans  are 
dacoits,  they  affirm,  when  they  five  in  such  seclusion,  and  in  such  a 
barren,  desolate  country.  Perhaps  we  should  not  judge  them  too  harshly 
with  regard  to  the  sin  of  covetousness. 

One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  members  of  one’s  own  sex  who 
are  compelled  to  toil  early  and  late  to  keep  in  comfort  and  ease  the 
strong,  lazy  members  of  the  other  sex.  We  have  seen  line  after  line  of 
women  and  girls  with  barrels  of  water  on  their  backs  toiling  up  the  one 
thousand  feet  of  steep  ascent  from  the  river  to  the  Kot.  Of  course, 
they  may  as  well  be  employed  in  this  way  as  in  any  other  just  as 
toilsome,  and  they  are  strong  and  their  backs  have  been  adjusted  to  the 
burden  ; but  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  lazy  monks  would  also 
endeavour  to  sustain  the  burden  of  their  own  existence.  The  benefits 
of  their  religion  should  extend  to  these,  who  look  like,  and  are  but  little 
better  than,  animals.  Boys  become  monks  at  an  early  age.  It  is  an  easy 
vocation,  in  which  parents  willingly  place  their  children,  for  food  and 
clothes  for  life  are  assured,  with  very  little  trouble  on  their  own  part. 

As  we  neared  the  residence  of  the  Jongpen,  the  sides  of  the  road  were 
packed  with  a motley  crowd — lamas,  monks,  nuns,  men,  women  and 
children,  etc.,  strained  their  necks  for  a sight  of  the  first  white 
women  who  had  ever  entered  the  Kot.  Passing  through  some  dark 
corridors  and  outer  rooms,  we  were  ushered  into  a rough,  barn-like 
looking  hall.  They  did  not  show  us  the  best  in  the  Kot ; and  since  we 
were  only  missionaries,  and  women  at  that,  they  had  not  gone  to  any 
trouble  to  change  into  any  robes  of  honour,  or  even  to  wash  ! The 
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room  was  utterly  bare  of  furniture,  except  the  rugs  that  had  been  spread 
for  our  reception.  We  were  thankful  for  small  mercies.  They  had 
known  and  heard  enough  about  us  during  the  many  years  that  we  had 
been  seeking  an  entrance  into  the  country.  Evidently  they  had  judged 
it  quite  superfluous  to  make  any  special  preparations  for  this  particular 
function.  As  we  advanced  towards  the  Jongpen  and  the  Abbot  of  the 
monastery  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  they  did  not  even  extend 
their  hands  towards  us  to  greet  us.  We  had  heard  that  they  have 
learned  this  English  custom,  and  had  shaken  hands  with  the  English 
officials  who  had  visited  them  a few  days  before.  They  answered  our 
salute  with  a grave  inclination  of  the  head.  The  Jongpen  was  seated 
on  a chair,  and  the  Abbot  on  a rug  at  his  right.  At  his  left-hand  side 
rugs  were  spread  for  us,  and  the  Bhotiyas,  who  had  come  up  with  us  to 
act  as  interpreters,  sat  on  the  floor.  The  Jongpen  was  a tall  young  man 
with  a well-formed  head  and  a face  more  oval  than  one  generally  sees 
in  Tibet.  The  Abbot  was  an  elderly  man,  and  was  really  the  spokesman. 

We  had  gathered  together  a few  things  to  present  to  the  Jongpen, 
among  them  Sunlight  soap.  One  of  a more  enlightened  country  than 
Tibet  might  have  taken  offence  at  the  suggestion  implied  in  presenting 
such  an  article.  The  Tibetans  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  sensitive 
on  such  points,  and  any  one  who  could  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
comfort  and  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  this  cleanser  would  be  rendering 
a public  service  to  the  country.  It  is  a solemn  fact  that  some  Tibetans 
never  bathe  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Once  in  treating  a Tibetan 
lama,  who  was  suffering  from  dropsy,  Miss  Sheldon  recommended  a bath 
on  a warm  day.  The  wife  held  a consultation  with  our  Tibetan 
Christian  woman  as  to  the  effect  of  such  heroic  treatment.  He  had 
never  had  a bath  in  his  life,  she  said,  and  she  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
he  would  survive  one  ! Their  prejudices  were  overcome,  the  man  was 
bathed,  and  eventually  recovered.  Since  then  there  have  been  other 
similar  cases,  and  a few  days  before  the  penning  of  this  article,  a sick 
Tibetan  woman,  who  came  to  the  Mission,  was  in  such  a filthy  condition 
that  vermin  seemed  to  be  consuming  her.  She  was  too  far  gone,  and 
succumbed  in  a very  short  time.  Others  of  her  family  were  also  ill, 
but  were  cleaned  up  and  gradually  recovered.  Their  former  garments 
had  to  be  burned  or  buried. 

The  other  gifts  presented  to  the  Jongpen  were  a pair  of  folding 
scissors,  a bottle  of  smelling  salts,  some  dried  fruit  and  a Gospel  and 
Catechism  in  Tibetan.  He  opened  the  conversation  by  requesting 
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us  not  to  go  beyond  Taklakot.  The  conference  lasted  about  an  hour. 
Many  arguments  were  brought  forward  to  prove  that  it  was  not  wise 
for  us  to  proceed  any  further.  The  Bhotiyas  were  very  kind  in  trying 
to  influence  the  Jongpen  to  grant  us  permission  to  go  as  far  as 
Manasarowar  Lake.  After  much  discussion,  he  graciously  informed  us, 
that  he  was  pleased  with  our  presents,  and  in  consideration  w'ould  allow 
us  to  go  as  far  as  a pass  that  overlooked  the  lakes.  If  we  had  sin  within 
us  the  clouds  would  cover  Kailas  and  Manasarowar  and  hide  them  from 
our  view,  but  if  we  were  free  from  sin,  we  should,  from  the  pass,  have  a 
perfect  view  of  all  the  sacred  country.  This  concession  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  us,  and  we  urged  that  we  be  permitted  to  travel  right  up  to  the 
border  of  the  lake.  We  wished  to  gather  flowers  on  the  shores  as 
mementoes.  The  Abbot  laughingly  said  he  would  charge  a rupee  for 
every  flower  we  plucked.  We  afterwards  found  that  the  Lama  had 
cause  enough  for  his  facetiousness,  for  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  flower 
is  to  be  found  on  those  barren  shores. 

We  could  tell  by  the  conversation  carried  on  among  them  that  they 
were  fearful  lest  the  sacred  waters  of  the  lake  should  be  defiled  by  the 
touch  of  foreign  women.  White  men  had  been  up  to  Manasarowar,  but 
white  women  had  never  touched  the  waters  ; and  Avho  could  tell  what  the 
result  would  be  ? It  was  finally  settled  that  we  might  visit  the  lakes  but 
we  must  not  touch  the  water  ! “ Go,”  said  the  Lama,  “ gather  flowers, 
make  pictures  and  come  back.”  These  were  not  the  same  Tibetans 
talking  as  those  with  whom  we  had  become  acquainted  a few  years  before  ; 
a change  had  come  over  them.  Then  they  were  afraid  to  touch  our 
pictures  ; after  we  were  stopped  we  were  jealously  guarded  lest  we 
should  advance  another  step,  and  we  were  strictly  forbidden  to  take 
away  any  impressions  of  the  country  with  us.  Mr.  Savage  Landor’s 
camera  plates  were  buried  in  the  ground,  for  fear  some  magic  was  attached 
to  them.  Now  they  gave  us  carte  blanche  to  go  and  do  as  we  pleased. 

One  of  the  objections  of  the  Jongpen,  and  a very  valid  one,  was  that 
the  country  was  full  of  dacoits,  and  he  was  powerless  to  protect  us  against 
them.  We  were  unarmed  females,  and,  if  any  harm  were  to  come  to  us, 
he  feared  the  consequence,  we  being  British  subjects.  We  promised 
to  hire  some  arms. 

The  Bhotiyas  asked  me  to  read  from  the  Tibetan  books  I had  given  the 
Jongpen.  After  I had  read  a passage,  the  Jongpen  and  Lama  said,  “ We 
don’t  understand  these  books  and  we  have  no  use  for  them.”  I knew 
this  was  a prevarication,  for  all  Tibetans  who  know  how  to  read  accept 
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the  books  gladly  ; and,  when  asked  if  they  understand  them,  say, 
“ Of  course  we  understand  them  ; are  they  not  in  our  own  language  ? ” 
The  Jongpen  said  we  were  leading  people  astray  by  teaching  them  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I replied,  “ No,  indeed,  we  are  not  trying  to  lead  people 
astray.  Jesus  Christ  has  borne  our  sins  and  is  our  true  Saviour.  He 
is  living,  and  will  give  all  who  believe  in  Him  eternal  life.” 

At  parting,  the  Jongpen  and  Lama  extended  their  hands  toward  us  and 
we  shook  hands.  They  asked  us  to  visit  them  again  on  our  way  down. 

We  only  succeeded  in  hiring  one  gun  and  three  charges  of  powder  ! 
The  British  Government  has  very  stringent  laws  with  regard  to  the 
villagers  possessing  firearms ; so  the  Bhotiyas  who  live  in  British 
territory  show  very  few  guns.  They  probably  have  a good  many  that 
only  see  the  light  of  day  when  their  owners  are  travelling  in  Nepaul  and 
Tibet.  If  the  Bhotiyas  had  an}^,  they  were  afraid  to  let  us  know  it, 
but  we  found  one  with  a wealthy  man  who  lives  on  the  border  of  Nepaul 
in  Bijms.  Men  were  off  in  different  parts  of  the  country  collecting 
wool  and  had  taken  their  guns  with  them.  A tall  Bhotiya  stalked  ahead 
of  our  party  with  the  only  gun  we  had  been  able  to  secure  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  moral  effect  was  all  we  could  have  desired.  Dacoits  in  Tibet 
are  not  all  a myth,  for  the  second  or  third  night  after  our  return  a great 
robbery  was  committed  at  one  of  the  very  places  where  we  had  camped. 
Once  a man  on  horse-back  hastily  disappeared  into  a gully  on  seeing  us, 
and  our  syce  called  “ Daku  ! daku  ! ” (dacoit,  dacoit),  but,  beyond  this, 
we  had  no  startling  experiences. 

The  Bhotiyas  had  tried  to  impress  on  us  that  we  should  travel  in  a 
body  and  scatter  as  little  as  possible.  In  spite  of  this  advice,  we  had  not 
gone  far  beyond  Taklakot  when  our  coolies  became  separated  from  us, 
they  taking  a higher  route,  while  we  kept  along  the  river,  through  the 
cultivated  country.  We  did  not  come  up  with  our  coolies  again  till  the 
third  day,  when  we  were  nearing  the  lake.  Our  food  and  dishes  were 
with  them,  and  it  was  rather  trying  to  have  to  do  without  the  things 
that  had  been  provided  especially  for  this  part  of  the  journey.  We  had 
to  make  the  best  of  what  we  could  procure  from  the  servants  and  Bhotiyas, 
and  make  our  hands  serve  us  as  forks  and  spoons.  Once,  after  seeing 
the  attempt  the  cook  had  made  in  trying  to  provide  us  with  spoons  in 
the  shape  of  long,  narrow  pieces  of  stone  from  the  stream  to  eat  our 
porridge  with,  we  were  so  overcome  with  laughter  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  we  were  able  to  proceed  with  our  breakfast. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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The  story  of  the  Sudan  to  English  readers,  should  be  one  of  super- 
lative interest. 

English  explorers  pioneered  the  way  for  geographical  research.  English 
missionaries  started  the  march  of  civilization  in  “Darkest  Africa. ” 
English  soldiers  subdued  a revolution,  the  horrors  of  which  were  intensified 
by  the  fury  of  fanaticism.  English  organization  and  administration 
are  now  spreading  civilizing  influences  and  commercial  prosperity  over 
the  vast  area  of  one  million  six  thousand  miles,  which  we  are  fairly 
justified  to-day  in  calling  “ Our  Sudan.” 

The  story  of  rebellion,  conquest,  pacification  and  subsequent  practical 
annexation  centres,  of  course,  in  and  around  that  city  of  sad  souvenirs, 
the  Sudanese  capital — Khartoum. 

How  and  why  it  is  that  the  English  standard  flies  side  by  side  with 
the  Egyptian  crescent  and  star  from  Haifa  to  the  Uganda  frontier  we 
all  know — in  a general  way  ; but,  as  with  many  other  familiar  subjects, 
many  of  us  could  hardly  give  succinct  answers  to  pertinent  questions 
dealing  with  cause  and  effect.  Exploration  worked  upwards  from  the 
South,  conquest  worked  downwards  from  the  North ; and  the  story  starts 
from  the  period  of  despotic  misrule  and  prodigality  inaugurated  by  Ismail 
Pasha.  We  must,  however,  take  as  read  the  familiar  story  of  the 
conquest  and  re-conquest  of  the  Sudan. 

After  Omdurman,  Mahdism  was  crushed,  the  English  and  Egyptian 
flags  were  hoisted  over  the  palace  of  Khartoum,  and  Gordon  was  avenged. 
Then  Kitchener  lost  no  time  in  starting  on  the  work  of  reconstructing 
the  new  city.  It  is  said  that,  shortly  after  the  memorial  service,  he 
sketched  the  outline  plan  with  his  sword,  in  the  sand  near  the  spot  where 
Gordon  fell.  The  idea  seems  to  be  a series  of  Union  Jacks,  and  the 
result  has  proved  a practical  success. 

Fine  Government  Palaces  and  Offices,  commodious  Post  Offices, 
Law  Courts,  Hospitals,  have  taken  the  place  of  native  huts,  and 
handsome  bank  buildings  and  European  residences  have  sprung  up  on 
every  hand,  and  though  much  remains  to  be  done,  Khartoum  is  fast 
realising  Kitchener’s  avowed  ambition,  which  was  to  make  Khartoum 
“ a city  of  which  we  shall  be  justly  proud.” 

Conspicuous  among  these  new  buildings  is  the  Gordon  College.  It  will 
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be  remembered,  that  when  Lord  Kitchener  returned  to  receive  his 
title  and  the  thanks  of  the  British  nation,  he  asked  for  and  obtained 
£100,000  for  the  construction  of  this  institution,  and  though  at  present 
it  is  devoted  mainly  to  elementary  education,  it  is  destined  eventually 
to  become  a technical  College  which  will  play  a conspicuous  part  in  the 
moral  and  mental  elevation  of  the  people,  for  we  can  fairly  summarise 
the  greatest  need  of  the  Sudan  in  the  one  word,  “ Education  ” ! 

When  Slatin  Pasha  as  an  escaped  prisoner,  crept  across  that  vast  area 
of  sandy  plain  and  handed  us  the  practical  information  which  largely 
led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sudan,  he  little  dreamed  that  in  a few  years 
electric-lighted  corridor,  sleeping  and  dining  car  trains  would  run  over 
the  desert  waste,  yet  this  is  the  method  of  travel  to-day,  and  a journey 
in  the  Sudan  Limited  express  is  now  characterized  by  comfort  and 
luxury  instead  of  privation  and  fatigue.  The  distance  by  steamer  and 
rail  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum  is  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  reach  Khartoum  in  a week  from 
London. 

A cheaper  and  more  expeditious  method  of  transportation  had  to  be 
found  to  open  a highway  to  European  and  other  markets  for  Sudan 
agricultural  and  mineral  produce,  and  this  led  to  the  construction 
of  the  new  railway  from  Berber  to  Port  Sudan,  and  also  a fine 
port  (now  practically  completed)  at  the  latter-named  town. 

Suakin  was  originally  to  have  been  the  terminal  point  of 
this  railway  and  the  projected  harbour,  but  was  abandoned 
owing  to  rocky  obstructions,  which  would  be  dangerous  to  shipping. 
This  railway  was  completed  in  October,  1905,  and  Lord  Cromer 
opened  it  with  all  ceremony,  and  decorated  Macauley  Bey,  the  leading 
spirit  in  its  construction.  The  harbour  was  opened  by  H.H.  the  Khedive 
in  April  last.  The  enormous  advantages  gained  through  rapid  transport 
of  produce,  &c.,  are  obvious,  but  there  is  another  point  which  may 
perhaps  not  strike  the  casual  observer.  No  one  anticipates  complications 
of  any  kind  leading  to  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  British  Navy, 
but  we  can  all  readily  conceive  what  such  a catastrophe  might  mean  in 
case  of  trouble  in  India  from  any  cause.  But  now,  and  as  long  as  England 
maintains  even  a fair  proportion  of  her  present  dominant  power  in  Egypt 
(there  is  no  question  as  to  our  intention  to  control  the  Sudan  !),  we  have 
a new  and  expeditious  highway  to  India.  We  could  land  our  troops  at 
Alexandria  and  thence  carry  them  by  rail  and  river  to  Port  Sudan, 
where  ships  could  be  lying  ready  to  carry  them  direct  to  India,  almost  as 
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expeditiously  as  if  they  had  been  brought  through  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
deductions  our  readers  may  make  relative  to  England’s  position  and 
diplomacy  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  will  not  need  elaboration. 

Then  the  opening  of  this  railway  is  of  practical  interest  to  the  tourist. 
It  offers  a cheaper  and  actually  quicker  (though  perhaps  more  fatiguing) 
route  from  London  to  Khartoum  than  by  the  ordinary  Nile  route. 
Leaving  Cairo  by  rail  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  Khedivial  mail  steamer 
is  caught  at  Suez  that  evening,  which  should  reach  Port  Sudan  on  Saturday 
morning.  This  would  enable  passengers  to  catch  the  express  for  Khar- 
toum at  Atbara,  and  the  capital  of  the  Sudan  would  be  reached  on 
Sunday  morning. 

The  traveller  of  to-day,  reaching  Khartoum  by  rail,  has  to  cross  the  river 
by  steamer,  as  the  bridge  over  which  the  railway  will  eventually  cross 
is  not  yet  open  for  traffic.  One  is,  however,  compensated  by  the  fact 
that  the  best  view  of  Khartoum  is  undoubtedly  obtained  from  the  river, 
and  the  oriental  foliage  and  groves  of  palm-trees,  among  which  the 
principal  buildings  are  first  seen,  is  quite  a relief  to  the  eye  after  the  long 
railway  ride  across  the  desert  from  Haifa  to  Khartoum. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  buildings  is  the  Governor’s 
Palace,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  building  where  General  Gordon  lived 
and  died.  The  new  Palace  was  built  on  new  foundations  on  the  site 
of  the  old  one  (of  which  little  remained  excepting  the  ground  floor), 
wffien  we  started  on  the  reconstruction  of  Khartoum. 

Entering  the  building  from  the  river  front,  the  visitor  will  notice  in 
the  corridor  on  the  right  a brass  plate,  marking  the  spot  on  the  old 
Palace  stairs  where  General  Gordon  was  killed.  The  gardens  behind  the 
Palace  have  recently  been  considerably  improved  and  enlarged,  though 
many  of  the  trees  and  plants  remain  as  they  were  during  the  General’s 
occupation,  and  Gordon’s  favourite  rose-tree  is  still  pointed  out  to 
travellers. 

The  Khartoum  of  to-day  has  a population  of  about  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand,  including  Omdurman  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Nile.  A new  and  splendid  bridge  links  the  twin  cities;  the  former  is  the 
business  town  and  European  quarter,  the  latter  mostly  native  huts  and 
the  markets  for  gum,  cotton  and  other  produce.  Khartoum  North  was 
formerly  called  Halfaya,  and  slightly  changing  the  pronunciation  one 
finds  the  temperature  metaphorically  described  ! 

As  regards  trade,  it  appears  there  is  not  much  difference  betwreen  the 
amount  of  goods  imported  by  the  Government  as  against  those  imported 
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by  traders  and  the  public.  It  is  a good  sign  and  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  native  is  beginning  to  require  more  for  his  personal  comforts  than 
before  we  started  again  on  the  problem  of  Sudan  civilization. 

This  means  that  the  Sudanese  are  beginning  to  require  more  for  their 
personal  comfort  than  formerly,  and  thus  imports  are  steadily  on  the 
increase.  The  native  is  beginning  to  realise  the  power  of  money,  and 
what  he  can  get  for  it.  This  stimulates  him  to  work,  because  he  can 
purchase  things  now  with  the  result  of  his  labour  ; and  these  articles  are 
now  becoming  necessaries  instead  of  impossible  luxuries. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Sudanese  are  not  favourably  disposed  to  hard 
work  of  any  kind.  When  “ Dhurra  ” (a  kind  of  Indian  corn  forming 
their  staple  food)  is  plentiful,  they  do  not  want  money,  or  work. 
Dhurra  will  grow  anywhere  and  almost  at  any  time  of  the  year.  They 
use  it  not  only  for  food,  but  from  it  they  also  make  “ Merissa,”  an 
intoxicating  native  liquor,  which  is  very  cheap.  If  Dhurra  is  dear, 
they  will  work  for  a time,  and  then  willingly  leave  a paying  “job  ” 
they  might  advantageously  keep,  and  spend  the  proceeds  of  their  past 
work.  They  are  naturally  indolent,  and  it  will  take  generations  to  develop 
them  into  steady  workers.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  now  in  the  Sudan 
to  make  it  rapidly  productive  from  a commercial  point  of  view,  foreign 
labour  must  be  introduced,  and  the  writer  has  often  thought  that  a 
large  importation  of  industrious  Indians  would  accelerate  matters 
considerably,  but  this  is  perhaps  hardly  a practical  scheme,  as  it  would 
probably  cause  diplomatic  complications  and  internal  dissensions. 

A word  concerning  the  climatic  conditions  of  Khartoum  may  be  of 
interest.  The  winter  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  perfect,  hot  at  midday, 
cool  towards  evening,  and  even  cold  at  night,  and  this  condition  of  things 
lasts  from  early  December  until  the  middle  of  March,  though  occasionally 
February  brings  quantities  of  sand  and  dust  over  the  Nile.  Khartoum, 
as  a rule,  is  dry,  very  dry  in  fact,  and  in  the  summer  months  fresh  bread 
cut  from  the  loaf  becomes  almost  immediately  like  toast  in  all  respects 
excepting  colour. 

The  hubboobs  (or  sand  storms)  would  be  interesting  if  they  were  not 
distinctly  disagreeable.  The  premonition  is  a stifling  sensation  of 
breathing  hot  air,  and  a stillness,  which  makes  itself  felt  ; then  one  looks 
for  a coming  hubboob  which  is  first  seen  in  the  form  of  a huge  mountain  in 
the  distance.  In  about  an  hour  it  will  be  close  at  hand  ; meanwhile 
doors  and  windows  are  tightly  closed,  and  one  remains  at  the  last  open 
door  as  though  fascinated,  watching  the  mighty  wall  of  storm  cloud  till 
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it  reaches  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  This  gives  ample  time  for 
retreat,  and  then  the  tempest  envelops  the  house  in  darkness  and  the 
trees  bend  and  crack  before  the  furious  wind.  When  it  has  passed,  the 
air  is  cool  and  one  lives  again ; but  in  spite  of  closed  doors  and  windows, 
everything  is  brown  and  covered  with  a fine,  sandy  dust,  which,  however, 
is  easily  removed,  as  it  does  not  stick.  It  may  be  described  as  silky, 
silvery  sand,  and  should  it  have  fallen  on  a sheet  of  paper  left  on  the 
table,  it  will  pour  off,  and  leave  no  trace  nor  require  further  dusting. 
The  heat  in  summer  is  terrific,  being  often  110  deg.  in  the  shade  (and 
sometimes  up  to  118  deg.),  but  the  dry  atmosphere  prevents  this  from 
being  insupportable,  and  the  mitigating  feature  is  the  fact  that,  as  already 
intimated,  the  nights  are  cool  in  comparison,  as  the  thermometer  generally 
drops  about  30  deg.  before  sunrise.  I overheard  an  officer  coming  up 
the  Nile  in  August  once  say,  “ I can  forgive  the  Sudan  anything  after 
five  o’clock  in  the  evening,”  and  this  is  a fair  comment  on  the  nature  of 
the  Sudanese  climate. 

European  residents,  and  notably  English  officers  and  Government 
officials,  have  introduced  popular  sports  in  which  the  natives  seem  to  take 
keenest  interest.  Football  is  a favourite  sport  in  the  winter  months  ; 
the  Syrians  have  a fairly  good  team,  the  Egyptians  and  Sudanese  are 
great  enthusiasts,  and  it  is  a distinctly  curious  sight  to  see  a barefooted 
Arab  kick  a football  as  w*ell  and  as  far  as  a good  player  could  do  with  a 
well-booted  foot.  Tennis  is  popular,  good  cricket  matches  are  frequent, 
and  golfing  is  increasing  in  favour.  One  wonders  what  Gordon  would 
think  if  he  saw  his  fortifications  being  used  as  bunkers,  for  which  purpose 
they  answer  splendidly  ! The  best  players,  however,  often  come  to  grief, 
from  a moral  point  of  view,  as  soft  sand  all  the  way  is  not  conducive 
to  the  best  golfing  temper. 

An  enthusiastic  sportsman  and  a splendid  example  of  muscular 
Christianity  is  Archdeacon  G wynne,  who  is  first  and  foremost  in  any  and 
every  good  work  for  the  benefit  of  British  residents  or  Sudanese  natives. 

The  waiter  has  a lively  recollection  of  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  in 
travelling  across  the  scorching  desert  from  Khartoum  to  Port  Sudan, 
in  order  to  minister  to  his  (the  writer’s)  son  in  his  fatal  attack  of  enteric, 
and  then  waiting  to  conduct  his  funeral  service. 

The  Khartoum  Cathedral  is  progressing  slowly,  despite  the  Arch- 
deacon’s vigorous  appeals  both  throughout  the  Sudan  and  in  England, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Archdeacon  of  London  (the  Ven.  Dr. 
W.  Sinclair)  is  interesting  himself  considerably  in  the  work. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions  to  be  made  by  the  tourist  is 
that  to  the  city  and  battlefield  of  Omdurman.  We  take  the  steam  ferry 
from  Khartoum  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  and  soon 
arrive  in  sight  of  a straggling  town  of  primitive-looking  houses  and 
bazaars,  mostly  constructed  of  mud  bricks,  and  stretching  for  about 
seven  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  On  landing  we  find  a 
steam  tramway  running  through  the  so-called  streets  into  the  heart 
of  the  town,  and  then  on  to  the  ferry  joining  Khartoum  North  with 
Omdurman. 

Omdurman  is  perhaps  the  best  place  for  curio  hunters  in  Egypt,  and 
occasionally  genuine  Dervish  weapons  or  other  “ antiquas  ” can  be 
bought.  All  curiosities  are  called  “ antiquas  ” by  the  Sudanese.  In 
this  connection  an  amusing  story  is  told  about  one  of  the  annual 
horticultural  shows  at  Khartoum,  where  prizes  are  given  for  the  best 
curios.  A Sudanese  turned  up  who  was  very  anxious  to  compete  for 
this  prize  with  a live  porcupine,  which  he  insisted  was  an  “ antiqua.” 
He  was  allowed,  at  last,  to  enter — the  exhibit,  however,  being  officially 
declared  hors  contours — on  condition  that  he  himself  led  it  about  by  a 
string,  as  the  authorities  could  not  undertake  its  charge  ! 

The  principal  feature  of  interest  is  the  “Suk,”or  grain  and  gum  market. 
One  visits  the  Mosque  Square  (which  is  a large  enclosure  wrhere  the 
followers  of  the  Mahdi  and  Khalifa  were  gathered  daily  for  prayer  under 
somewhat  compulsory  conditions),  the  Khalifa’s  house,  and  the  ruined 
tomb  of  the  Mahdi,  and  we  have  exhausted  the  lions  of  Omdurman. 
The  battlefield  is  naturally  interesting  on  account  of  the  famous  battle 
which  re-opened  the  Sudan  to  civilisation  and  progress,  but  there  is 
little  to  call  for  more  than  the  most  casual  survey,  and  one  is  rather 
glad  to  return  from  this  primitive  town  of  mud  huts  to  the  more 
Europeanised  city  of  Khartoum,  where  one  can  sit  down  to  an  excellent 
French  dinner  served  in  a commodious  hotel,  capitally  managed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sudan  Government. 

The  practical  progress  and  development  of  the  Sudan  has  been  retarded 
by  the  somewhat  reckless  speculation  of  recent  years.  Properties 
changed  hands  in  a few  weeks  or  months  at  prices  leaping  from  hundreds 
to  thousands,  and  the  “ boom  ” wras  followed  by  a reaction  which  kept 
the  Bankruptcy  Courts  busy.  Lord  Cromer  sounded  a warning  in  no 
uncertain  notes,  but  speculation  is  a hard  horse  to  check  when  he  takes 
the  bit  in  his  mouth  ! The  crisis  came,  and  the  lesson  it  taught  has  led 
to  consolidation,  wrhich  is  now  having  a wholesome  effect. 
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Khartoum  is  developing  into  a great  city.  Col.  Stanton  (late  Governor 
of  Khartoum),  in  a recent  lecture  at  the  Colonial  Institute  said  that  in 
fifty  years  it  would  be  the  largest  city  in  Africa — one  hardly  thinks  he 
said  what  he  meant — anyway,  he  surely  cannot  have  meant  what  he  said. 
The  geographical  and  climatic  characteristics  of  Khartoum  would  alone 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a rival  city  to  Cairo  or  Capetown  rising  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sudan.  The  Colonel  also  said  that  in  fifty  years  the  Sudan 
would  'provide  all  the  cotton  that  Lancashire  can  take — “ could  provide  ” 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  There  are  two  great  obstacles  to 
the  realisation  of  such  a dream  of  rapid  developments — the  first  is  the 
natural  native  dislike  to  steady  and  arduous  toil,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made  ; the  second  is  the  obvious  hesitation  of  both  England 
and  Egypt  to  enter  in  a whole-hearted  manner  into  the  practical  matter 
of  capitalisation,  till  it  has  been  clearly  and  definitely  established  ’which 
power  will  reap  the  results  ! England  will  not  continue  indefinitely 
to  supply  British  brains  and  money  to  the  Sudan  on  the  same,  or  similarly 
ambiguous,  basis  as  that  which  has  made  the  transformation  of  Egypt 
such  a long  and  comparatively  thankless  task. 

Beyond  Khartoum,  tourist  travelling  is  practicable  but  necessarily 
expensive.  The  Government  runs  a monthly  steamer  during  the  season, 
specially  fitted  and  equipped  for  tourist  travel,  which  makes  the  Nile 
trip  of  one  thousand  and  eighty-two  miles  to  Gondokoro,  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  Sudan.  The  time  occupied  for  the  trip  is  about 
twenty-six  days,  and  the  return  fare  is  sixty-five  Egyptian  pounds.  Big 
game,  including  elephants,  hippopotami,  etc.,  are  frequently  met. 


Travel  Photography.  II. 

Hints  and  Wrinkles  for  Travellers  and  Explorers. 

By  FRANCIS  R.  BALL. 

Travellers  who  desire  to  examine  the  various  makes  of  cameras  on  the 
market,  and  to  receive  useful  and  up-to-date  information,  are  recom- 
mended to  visit  the  Westminster  Photographic  Exchange.  This 
Company  also  undertakes  the  development  and  printing  of  travellers’ 
negatives. 

Although  most  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  plates 
home  before  development,  yet  many  travellers  in  foreign  lands  would  find 
it  a great  advantage,  and  in  some  cases  a necessity,  where  important 
geographical  knowledge  is  required,  to  develop  their  negatives  on  the 
spot.  For  this  purpose  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  excellent 
products  of  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  whose  tabloids  not  only 
have  the  great  merit  of  compactness,  but  they  can  be  implicitly  relied 
on  as  to  accuracy  of  weight  in  the  several  chemicals  contained,  so  that 
the  photographer  knows  that  he  is  working  under  the  best  possible 
circumstances,  which  cannot  be  assured  when  using  solutions.  They 
are  also  well  known  for  their  excellent  keeping  properties  under  most 
trying  conditions  of  atmosphere,  and  were  taken  by  Captain  Scott  and 
Sir  E.  H.  Shackleton  on  their  Antarctic  expeditions,  while  Dr.  Sven  Hedin, 
who  penetrated  into  Tibet,  and  whose  book,  Trans-Himalaya , was 
recently  reviewed  in  these  pages,  speaks  enthusiasticalty  of  the  utility 
and  convenience  of  this  method  of  development. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley,  the  famous  war  correspondent,  took  an  interesting 
photograph  representing  Lord  Methuen  directing  the  battle  of 
Magersfontein,  and  the  negative  was  developed  and  prints  prepared  on 
the  Modder  River  by  means  of  these  tabloids. 

Work  in  the  Field. — Now  that  we  have  selected  our  apparatus,  we 
may  turn  to  the  actual  work  in  the  field.  But  first  of  all  I should  strongly 
recommend  the  novice  to  read  carefully  one  of  the  numerous  text-books 
on  photography,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  Mr.  Watkins’  Manual.  It 
is  sold  at  the  modest  price  of  Is.,  but  is  excellent  both  in  arrangement 
and  the  thoroughly  scientific  manner  in  which  he  discusses  the  questions 
of  exposure,  development,  and  so  forth.  There  is  an  amusing  testimonial 
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inserted  in  the  book,  which  runs  as  follows  : “I  find  that  when  I lend 
your  Manual  it  is  never  returned.” 

I do  not  intend  to  discuss  here  how  far  photography  may  claim  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  graphic  arts,  but  given  two  men  with  equal  technical 
powers,  the  one  who  also  has  some  artistic  training  and  temperament 
will  far  surpass  the  other  in  picture-making.  It  is  well  to  remember  in 
photography,  as  in  painting,  that  the  tools  do  not  make  the  picture,  but 
the  man  who  controls  those  tools.  Thus  the  more  power  we  have  over 
our  tools  the  better.  Of  course,  this  paper  deals  more  with  those  travellers 
who  want  to  obtain  records  of  their  experiences  rather  than  pictures 
more  or  less  idealised  ; all  the  same  there  is  no  reason  why  these  records 
should  not  have  some  pictorial  value  and  at  any  rate  be  free  from  glaring 
defects  in  composition,  balance,  fight  and  shade,  etc. 

As  a good  example  of  composition  and  balance,  I have  pleasure  in 
reproducing  a pleasing  little  photograph  of  Boscastle  Harbour,  by 
Mrs.  Eustace  Reynolds-Ball,  where  the  figure  has  been  admirably 
placed,  and  binds  the  whole  composition  together. 

It  is  very  important  not  to  have  scattered  interests  in  the  pictures. 
What  little  value  attaches  to  the  little  picture,  “ On  Dymchurch  Marsh,” 
is  owing  to  the  concentration  of  fight,  and  the  interest  in  the  group 
of  sheep. 

A great  deal  of  the  bad  topographical  work  we  see  is,  I am  convinced, 
owing  to  the  use,  or,  rather,  the  abuse,  of  the  hand  camera.  There  is 
such  facility  in  its  use  that  there  is  great  danger  of  getting  careless  in 
the  arrangement  and  exposure  of  subject. 

What  we  have  to  attempt  in  photography  is  so  to  translate  the  varying 
fights  and  shades  of  Nature  into  monochrome  in  order  that  we  may  give 
the  relative  luminosities  of  the  colours  we  see.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  give  colour  contrast  and  colour 
luminosity.  The  effect  of  colour  is  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  fight  in 
the  ether  setting  up  a certain  sensation  in  our  eyes  which  corresponds 
to  that  colour.  But  the  question  then  arises,  why  do  certain  objects 
appear  different  to  our  eyes  when  fight  falls  upon  them  ? The  reason 
i3  that  some  objects  have  the  power  of  absorbing  certain  rays  of  fight 
and  reflecting  the  rest.  But,  unfortunately,  the  photographic  plate 
does  not  rightly  respond  to  these  colours,  and  hence  the  false  gradations 
that  are  so  prevalent.  In  short,  the  visual  and  chemical  'properties  of 
the  spectrum  do  not  coincide.  In  the  visual  spectrum  the  yellow  is  the 
brightest  part,  whereas  blue  has  the  greatest  effect  on  the  photographic 
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[F.  R.  Ball,  Phot. 
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plate.  For  this  reason  it  is  always  best  to  use  what  are  termed  isochro- 
matic  plates,  which  are  made  more  sensitive  to  green  and  yellow,  and 
sometimes  to  red.  In  addition  to  this,  whenever  possible  it  is  a good 
plan  to  use  a yellow  screen,  which  cuts  off  some  of  the  blue  and  violet 
rays.  In  the  picture  of  “ Bude  Haven,55  which  is  reproduced  on 
page  190,  I was  able  to  secure  landscape  and  clouds  on  the  same  plate 
by  the  use  of  isochromatic  plates  and  a yellow  screen,  and  yet  the 
exposure  was  only  about  half  a second. 

The  great  thing  in  all  our  work  is  to  find  what  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  subject,  and  try  to  feel  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 
surroundings  and  let  the  spirit  of  the  scene  have  full  play  on  our  mind 
and  feelings.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a hurry  in  taking  your  view.  After 
carefully  deciding  the  point  of  view  that  will  show  the  subject  to  the  best 
advantage,  find  out  its  leading  sentiment,  and  then  use  all  your  powers 
in  emphasising  it,  and  let  everything  else  be  subservient  to  it.  Strengthen 
it  in  any  way  you  can,  by  alteration  perhaps  of  the  point  of  sight,  by 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  by  suppression  of  detail  or  by  any  other  way 
that  may  suggest  itself  to  you. 

It  is  in  suppression  of  detail,  as  well  as  by  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
that  Rembrandt  makes  his  power  felt.  Thoughtful  consideration  of  each 
subject  we  undertake  will  have  a useful  effect  on  our  work  and  help  us 
to  learn  that  great  lesson  of  patience,  which  is  so  needful  if  we  wish  to 
achieve  anything  of  artistic  value  in  our  work. 

Be  content  when  engaged  in  record  work  to  take  small  portions  of 
buildings,  columns,  mouldings,  windows,  etc.  This  is  a most  valuable 
form  of  work  for  the  explorer.  These  and  many  other  items  are  of  much 
greater  interest  than  the  crowded  panoramic  views  that  so  many 
travellers  are  wont  to  record. 

For  instance,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  antiquaries  for  the  photographer 
to  preserve  some  of  those  unique  features  of  the  country  which  under 
the  present  rapid  spread  of  civilisation  are  so  likely  to  soon  pass  away. 
Of  course,  where  it  is  a question  of  still  life  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
beyond  the  fact  that  truthfulness  is  the  great  requisite  in  such  matters. 
It  is  here  that  the  photographer,  if  he  has  a good  technical  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  his  tools,  will  surpass  the  draughtsman. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  camera  perfectly  level,  also  to  use  a 
lens  free  from  curvature  of  field,  so  that  the  subject  will  be  microscopically 
sharp  to  the  limits  of  the  plate.  Also,  contrary  to  our  usual  advice,  we 
would  say  use  as  small  a stop  as  possible,  which  by  obliterating  atmosphere 
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will  give  greater  contrast  in  the  details  of  the  subject.  Much  depends 
on  the  direction  of  the  light  in  such  cases,  also  the  time  of  day.  As 
a general  rule,  the  subject  should  be  lit  from  one  side,  with  the  sun  not 
too  high.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  emphasise  vertical  lines  the  subject 
should  be  taken  with  the  plate  upright ; but  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  leading  features  are  horizontal,  then  the  plate  should  be  used  the 
reverse  way. 

But  when  it  is  a question  of  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  country,  then 
we  must  use  all  our  talents  to  give  not  only  the  technical  accuracy  of  the 
scene,  but  also  the  spirit  of  it.  Here  comes  in  the  advantage  of  the  hand 
camera  of  small  dimensions.  The  great  thing  being  to  take  the  scene  very 
rapidly  and  with  no  trace  of  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  performers. 
This  is  only  acquired  as  the  result  of  much  experience  and  patience,  and 
numerous  disappointments.  If  the  “ natives  ” are  particularly  obstinate 
in  their  interest  in  the  camera,  it  is  a good  point  to  pretend  to  take  the 
photograph,  and  then  when  the  interest  has  subsided  to  actually  do  so. 

It  is  always  best  to  use  the  largest  aperture  of  the  lens  possible,  as  this 
gives  more  atmospheric  effect,  and  tends  to  soften  the  picture.  Another 
point  to  remember  is  that  wherever  possible  the  longest  focus  lens 
should  be  used.  This  always  gives  better  perspective  and  prevents  the 
dwarfing  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  landscape,  which  is  a frequent  source 
of  disappointment  to  photographers.  This  dwarfing  of  the  distance  is 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  that  has  to  be  faced  in  mountainous  or 
expansive  scenery.  Of  course  the  lens  is  mathematically  correct,  and 
if  the  distant  objects  are  measured  to  scale  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
perfectly  true  if  the  photograph  has  been  taken  with  a suitable  lens,  and 
the  reason  why  painters  are  able  to  give  a truer  effect  of  distance  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  almost  invariably  increase  the  height  of  distant 
objects.  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  legitimate,  as  the  effect  is  truer 
than  if  its  delineation  were  mathematically  correct.  But  the  poor 
photographer  cannot  do  this,  so  he  has  to  make  the  best  of  his  tools. 
As  I have  already  said,  something  may  be  done  by  using  a lens  of  long 
focus,  say  12  ins.,  on  a half -plate.  Further,  he  can  take  a small  photo- 
graph and  then  enlarge  the  central  portion,  leaving  out  any  near  objects. 
A further  plan  is  to  use  a telephoto  attachment  to  the  lens,  which  under 
certain  conditions  of  scenery  is  the  only  feasible  method  of  work. 

Exposure. — The  great  bugbear  of  all  landscape  work  is  the  question 
of  exposure.  It  is  true  that  some  men  after  considerable  experience 
have  a wonderful  power  of  gauging  the  actinity  of  the  light  by  the 
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appearance  of  the  image  on  the  screen,  but  for  most  persons  some  form 
of  exposure-guide  or  actinometer  is  an  essential.  Messrs.  Burroughs 
Wellcome  supply  a most  useful  Exposure  Record  and  Diary,  which, 
besides  containing  a great  mass  of  useful  information  and  ruled  pages  for 
a negative  record,  has  a simple  little  “ calculator  ” with  light  values 
attached  for  every  month  of  the  year.  Special  light  values  may  be 
obtained  also  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  tropics.  But  although 
this  calculator  is  perfectly  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  the  only  really 
scientific  exposure  meter  is  one  in  which  the  actinic  quality  of  the  light  is 
actually  tested  at  the  moment  of  exposure.  For  this  purpose  an  actino- 
meter is  required,  and  I can  heartily  recommend  one  of  the  Watkins’ 
meters.  The  “ Bee  Meter  ” or  the  “ Focal  Plane  Meter  ” are  excellent 
little  machines.  The  latter  costs  3s.  6d.,  and  is  simplicity  itself  in  its 
mechanism.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  user  can  either  see  at  a glance 
what  speed  is  required  for  a given  stop  or  what  stop  should  be  used  with 
a given  shutter  speed. 

All  photographers  will  be  interested  to  note  that  Mr.  Watkins  has  just 
been  honoured  with  the  Progress  Medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  an  honour  which  he  richly  deserves  for  his  great  researches  in 
exposure  and  development. 

Although  an  actinometer  used  with  discretion  is  the  only  true  way  of 
judging  exposure,  yet  it  is  well  to  remember  some  of  the  following  notes. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  golden  rule,  “ Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let 
the  lights  take  care  of  themselves.”  Remember  that  a landscape  with 
white  cumulus  clouds  will  only  require  a very  short  exposure,  as  there 
is  so  much  reflecting  power  from  them.  The  length  of  exposure  varies 
considerably,  not  only  at  different  times  of  the  day  but  also  at  different 
periods  of  the  year.  A yellow  or  red  sunset  requires  a long  exposure 
(except  with  isochromatic  plates),  as  the  non-actinic  yellow  light  practically 
acts  as  a yellow  screen,  and  makes  the  plates  less  sensitive.  When 
photographing  moving  objects,  unless  it  is  possible  to  give  an  extremely 
short  exposure,  photograph  them  when  they  are  moving  at  right  angles 
to  the  camera  and  not  parallel  to  it.  Always  have  more  space  on  the 
side  of  the  picture  to  which  the  object  is  approaching,  as  this  gives  a 
better  feeling  of  motion. 

Another  excellent  saying  is,  “ Never  make  a noise  at  the  side  of  your 
picture.”  In  other  words,  concentrate  all  the  interest  round  the  main 
subject,  and  simplify  the  rest.  Exposure  varies  with  the  square  of  the 
focal  length.  That  is,  if  1 second  is  the  right  exposure  at  F/8,  4 seconds 
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will  be  the  right  exposure  with  F/16,  not  2 seconds,  as  we  might  have 
imagined. 

Development. — I have  already  referred  to  the  convenience  of  Messrs. 
Burroughs  Wellcome ’s  tabloids,  but  even  with  these  it  is  most  important 
to  know  the  temperature  of  the  solution,  as  this  has  a great  influence  on 
the  length  of  development.  For  this  purpose  a most  useful  addition  to 
our  paraphernalia  would  be  the  Watkins’  “ thermometer,”  which 
automatically  shows  the  length  of  development  necessary  at  different 
temperatures  with  certain  developers  of  a coefficient  value  of  T9. 

Using  this  thermometer  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  Kodak 
Company’s  excellent  development  tanks,  which,  by  the  way,  can  now 
be  obtained  both  for  plates,  roll  films,  and  “ Premo  ” film  pack,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  negatives  should  not  be  developed  in  the  dark  with  the 
knowledge  that  excellent  results  will  be  obtained.  This  is  especially 
important  in  the  case  of  films,  where  there  is  considerable  risk  of  spoiling 
by  over-handling.  It  has  been  very  truthfully  remarked  that  “ a given 
length  of  time  in  a developer  of  a certain  composition  at  a certain 
temperature,  within  the  limits  of  excessive  under-  and  over-exposure, 
will  give  the  best  results.” 

Changing  Plates. — The  best  lamp  for  travellers  is  one  of  the  folding 
fabric  kind,  with  specially  prepared  hard  night-lights.  But  with  due  care 
it  is  quite  possible  to  unload  and  pack  plates  with  a candle  screened  by 
a piece  of  red  or  yellow  fabric,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  direct  rays 
falling  on  the  plates. 

With  regard  to  changing  plates  during  the  day,  where  a dark  room  is 
not  available,  I have  often  done  this  by  putting  the  dark  slides  and  box 
of  plates  under  the  bedclothes,  and  then  inserting  my  arms  and  changing 
the  plates  by  feel.  This  is  quite  possible  when  we  have  found  out  the 
method  in  which  each  plate-maker  always  packs  his  plates. 

Packing  Plates. — One  other  point  to  consider  is  the  best  method  of 
packing  the  plates  after  exposure.  After  trying  many  of  the  methods 
advocated,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  satisfactory  is 
to  place  each  exposed  plate  in  a thin  smooth  envelope,  noting  on  the 
outside  the  number  wrhich  refers  to  that  in  the  exposure  record.  Place 
these  envelopes  in  the  boxes  in  which  the  plates  were  originally  packed, 
and  if  tightly  done  up  and  wrapped  round  with  cloths  there  is  little 
danger  of  breakage. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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Prominent  Members  of  the  Cannes  Polo  Club. 

Capt.  E.  D.  Miller.  Duke  of  Westminster.  Count  Tzechenzi. 
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By  Capt.  E.  D.  MILLER,  d.s.o.* 

Polo  at  Cannes  is  now,  after  three  successful  seasons,  firmly  established 
as  an  assured  success,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
recreative  institutions  of  the  French  Riviera. 

Polo,  no  doubt,  appeals  to  those  who  wish  a more  active  and 
strenuous  sport  than  golf  or  lawn  tennis  ; while  it  attracts  those  who 
do  not  find  that  the  round  of  social  functions  at  Cannes  or  Nice,  or  the 
tables  at  Monte  Carlo  afford  sufficient  outlet  for  their  energies. 

The  idea  of  polo  in  the  South  of  France  originated  in  1906  with  four 
French  players,  who  considered  that  the  short  season  in  Paris  did  not 
give  the  French  players  a sufficiently  long  season  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  keep  ponies  all  the  year  round.  The  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  four  gentlemen  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  starting 
the  undertaking — the  Due  de  Guiche,  Captain  Jaubert,  Prince  Ghika 
and  Baron  J.  de  Meyronnet  Saint-Marc,  and  with  them  co-operated 
M.  Capron,  the  Mayor  of  Cannes,  who  put  all  the  municipal  resources  of 
the  town  at  their  disposal,  and  in  the  summer  of  1907  made  a beautiful 
full-sized  ground  on  the  road  to  the  Golf  Club  at  Mandelieu,  three  miles 
out  of  the  town. 

The  services  of  Captain  E.  D.  Miller,  D.S.O.,  were  secured  as  General 
Manager  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  take  there  each  season 
a number  of  ponies  which  could  be  let  out  to  players  visiting  the  Riviera 
without  their  own  ponies. 

The  founders  of  the  “ Polo  de  la  Cote  d’Azur,”  as  the  club  is  officially 
termed,  though  it  is  popularly  known  as  the  Polo  Cannes  Club,  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  enlist  the  support  of  a very  influential  list  of 
patrons  (including  no  less  than  three  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia)  and  a strong 
and  a thoroughly  representative  Committee.  On  this  Committee  were 
the  following  well-known  English  polo-players  : Duke  of  Westminster, 
Lord  Wodehouse,  Mr.  Walter  Jones  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Singer. 

The  Committee  have  been  wise  in  appreciating  the  importance  of  not 
neglecting  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  social  side  of  polo,  and  making 
it  popular  with  Riviera  winter  residents.  For  instance,  every  season 
gymkanas  open  to  non-members  are  occasionally  held  ; indeed,  in  some 
respects  the  Cannes  Polo  Club  might  be  said  to  take  the  place  of  a station 
club  in  India.  Then,  even  the  visitors’  children  are  not  lost  sight  of, 

* This  article  has  been  based  on  information  kindly  furnished  by  Capt.  E.  D.  Miller, 
but  for  some  of  the  statements  the  Editor  is  responsible. — Ed. 
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and  a special  children’s  gymkhana  takes  place  during  the  season,  which 
is  naturally  very  popular.  Though  the  game  is  sometimes  considered 
rather  an  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  sport,  yet  at  Cannes  it  is  much 
appreciated  by  the  general  public,  who  are  admitted  to  view  the  games, 
at  a moderate  charge  from  one  franc  upwards.  No  doubt  the  ease  with 
which  the  polo  grounds  can  be  reached,  being  only  three  miles  from 
Cannes,  and  an  electric  tram  passing  the  gates,  has  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  popularity  of  the  game  among  the  general  public. 

But  strong  financial  and  local  support  is,  of  course,  necessary  for 
the  permanent  success  of  a club  of  this  nature,  and  the  local  authorities, 
and  those  interested  in  inducing  the  well-to-do  classes  to  frequent  the 
Riviera  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  club,  by  supporting  it 
liberally.  For  instance,  valuable  cups  and  prizes  are  offered  by  the 
Casinos  of  Monte  Carlo  and  Cannes,  and  the  municipality  of  Cannes. 

A few  practical  details  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  prospective 
members  and  others.  The  monthly  subscription  is  one  hundred  francs, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  season  (January  15th  to  March  31st). 
A full-sized  practice  ground  has  been  laid  out,  and  members  can  practise 
there  on  payment  of  twenty-five  francs  a month. 

Club  games  or  matches  take  place  three  or  four  days  a week.  The 
colours  of  the  club  are  orange  and  white.  A large  number  of  well-trained 
ponies  have  been  brought  over  by  the  General  Manager,  and  these  can 
be  hired  by  members  for  fifteen  to  twenty  francs  a game  (ten  minutes). 
This  charge  may  at  first  seem  high,  but  in  view  of  the  heavy  cost  of  the 
transport  of  the  ponies,  it  is  very  reasonable.  The  members  have 
certain  outside  privileges  attached  to  membership  of  the  club;  for  instance, 
a table  is  reserved  for  members  at  a special  tariff  in  the  Cannes  Casino 
Restaurant. 

A very  useful  feature  is  what  is  called  the  Permanent  Challenge  Cup, 
which  does  much  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  the  game,  and  to  keep 
up  the  interest  of  the  members  all  through  the  season.  It  is  a cup 
which  is  competed  for  once  a week  during  the  season,  and  is  open  to  any 
team.  But  there  are  certain  restrictions.  For  instance,  only  one  player 
on  the  “ English  recent  form  list  ” may  play  in  the  same  team,  and  the 
team  must  not  be  exclusively  composed  of  English  and  American 
players.  Individual  players  are  presented  with  special  prizes,  given  to 
the  four  players  who  have  been  in  the  winning  team  most  often  during  the 
season.  In  1909  the  four  winners  were  Senor  de  Yturbe  (four  matches), 
Captain  E.  D.  Miller  (four),  Baron  de  M.  Saint-Marc  (three),  and 
R.  McGrath  (two). 


Outfit  and  Equipment  for  the  Traveller, 
Explorer,  and  Sportsman.  IV. 

By  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  HARRY  DE  WINDT,  F.  C.  SELOUS, 
DOUGLAS  SLADEN,  “WIRT  GERRARE,”  C.  A.  PAYTON, 
RALPH  DURAND,  ROGER  POCOCK,  and  Others. 

Lighting. — Lanterns  or  lamps  are  useful,  but  not  indispensable, 
articles  of  camp  gear,  for  the  blaze  of  a camp  fire  gives  enough  light  for 
most  purposes.  On  nights  when  there  is  little  or  no  wind,  a light,  good 
enough  for  one  man  to  see  by,  may  be  obtained  by  standing  on  end  an 
empty  oblong  biscuit  tin,  such  as  those  in  which  one  pound  of  biscuit  is 
usually  packed  for  export,  and  putting  a candle  inside  it.  The  flame  is 
thus  protected  on  three  sides,  and  the  highly  polished  tin  makes  an 
admirable  reflector.  This  plan,  however,  only  affords  light  for  one  person, 
and  the  plan  cannot  be  adopted  on  a gusty  night. 

Messrs.  Harrods  and  Messrs.  Silver  & Edgington  supply  a case  which 
contains  a reservoir  capable  of  containing  a gallon  of  oil  and  a lantern 
that  is  of  the  usual  type,  except  that  it  needs  no  chimney,  and  that  the 
top  may  be  unscrewed  to  allow  a small  quantity  of  water  to  be  boiled  over 
the  flame.  A useful  form  of  candle-lamp  is  one  called  the  “ Beresford,” 
that  can  be  folded  up  so  as  to  occupy  little  more  space  than  a fair-sized 
notebook.  The  sides  are  fitted  with  talc,  which  is  less  clear,  but  on  the 
other  hand  less  brittle,  than  glass.  It  weighs  about  nine  ounces. 

Plants  are  now  on  the  market  with  the  help  of  which  travellers  may 
manufacture  acetylene  gas  by  allowing  carbide  (sold  in  one-pound  tins) 
to  come  into  contact  with  water.  Indeed,  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  an 
acetylene  gas  plant  that  takes  up  no  more  space  than  an  ordinary  bucket. 
With  one  pound  of  carbide  enough  gas  may  be  generated  to  cast  a fifteen- 
candle-power  flame  for  between  eight  and  nine  hours.  The  gas  may 
be  led  along  an  indiarubber  tube  to  a gas-ring,  which  may  be  used  for 
cooking.  When  not  in  use  the  gas  may  be  turned  off,  upon  which  the 
exhaustion  of  the  carbide  ceases.  The  principal  drawback  to  this  gas 
plant  is  that  passenger  steamers  will  not  carry  carbide.  Prospective 

* This  Series  consists  of  five  Articles,  the  last,  “ Medical  Hints  and  Miscellaneous,” 
appearing  in  the  May  Number.  A supplementary  Article,  “ Shifts  and  Expedients  of 
Camp  Life,”  by  Roger  Pocock  (Author  of  the  Frontiersman' s Pocket  Book),  will  appear 
in  the  June  number. — Ed. 
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travellers  who  buy  the  plant  should  therefore  send  a supply  of  carbide  on 
ahead  of  them  by  cargo  steamer. 

Then  Mr.  Joseph  Tucker,  so  well  known  ast  he  “ missionaries’  ” Whiteley, 
has  a useful  selection  of  travelling  lamps  and  lanterns.  He  supplies  a 
lamp  known  as  the  “ Bat  ” hurricane  lamp,  which  is  guaranteed  to  be 
windproof,  and  is  very  strongly  made,  and  the  price  is  moderate — 
3s.  9d.  This  firm  also  supply  a neat  little  pocket  candle  lantern  to  use 
with  candles,  folding  into  a compact  little  leather  case.  The  sides 
are  of  talc,  as  in  the  Beresford  lamp. 

Stoves. — Travellers  and  explorers  in  most  parts  of  the  world  need  not 
burden  themselves  with  the  materials  for  making  a fire,  for  fuel  of  some 
sort  or  another  may  be  had  almost  anywhere.  Where  wood  fails,  dry 
camel  or  antelope  dung  may  usually  be  found  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
There  are,  however,  extensive  regions,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  explorer, 
where  no  fuel  of  any  description  is  to  be  found,  such  as  the  frozen  areas 
of  mountains  and  the  Poles.  A traveller  in  such  regions  must  necessarily 
carry  fuel,  and  since  the  transport  problem  is  one  of  the  chief  problems 
that  will  confront  him,  he  must  not  only  choose  a fuel  that  gives  out  the 
best  heat  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  but  he  must  carry  a stove  devised 
to  utilise  this  fuel  most  economically.  Of  all  oil  stoves  on  the  market 
(stoves  that  burn  solid  fuel  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question)  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  one,  which  does  the  most  work  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  is  the  “ Primus.”  The  principle  of  the  thing  is  simplicity 
itself.  First  the  paraffin  in  the  oil  tank  has  to  be  heated  with  a 
little  burning  methylated  spirit.  On  becoming  hot  the  paraffin  will 
generate  paraffin  gas,  and  this  gas  will  burn  with  a smokeless,  odourless 
and  intensely  hot  flame.  The  makers  claim  that  anyone  can  manipulate 
one  of  their  stoves,  but  the  writer’s  experience  is  that  they  are  somewhat 
apt  to  display  bewildering,  though  perfectly  harmless,  eccentricities  if 
instructions  are  not  faithfully  observed.  A little  practice,  however, 
will  soon  enable  a man  to  acquire  “ the  hang  of  the  thing,”  and  when  it  is 
properly  understood  the  stove  will  give  admirable  results.  The  whole 
outfit — stove,  oil-can,  spirit-can,  and  box  of  reserve  parts  (some  of  the 
minor  parts  require  renewing  from  time  to  time),  can  be  fitted  into  a 
small  tin  box,  which  only  weighs  a few’  pounds.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient 
recommendation  of  this  exceedingly  portable  and  economical  stove  to 
mention  that  it  accompanied  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  to  the  Himala3ras, 
Kansen  to  the  Arctic,  and  Scott  to  the  Antarctic. 

Tools. — Messrs.  Silver  & Edgington  sell  a very  handy  leather  tool-case, 
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which  contains  twenty-four  of  the  tools  most  likely  to  be  needed  and 
pockets  for  nails  and  screws.  A particularly  ingenious  tool  contained  in 
this  case  is  a small  but  powerful  vice,  shaped  like  the  business  end  of  a pair 
of  pincers,  that  tightens  with  a screw.  Messrs.  Humphreys  & Crook  also 
have  a good  selection  of  tools.  One  of  these  is  especially  worth 
mentioning.  It  is  a light,  very  well-balanced  tool  with  a pick  (that  opens 
and  shuts  like  the  blade  of  a pocket-knife)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
a hatchet,  the  edge  of  which  is  protected  when  not  in  use  by  a steel  guard. 
It  weighs  one  and  a quarter  pounds.  The  same  firm  has  patented  a 
folding  latrine  seat  that  weighs  three  or  four  pounds.  Such  an  article 
does  not  usually  form  part  of  an  explorer’s  equipment,  but  it  may  prove 
very  useful  in  cases  of  sickness. 

Water. — In  all  but  exceptionally  well- watered  countries  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  water  on  the  march.  For  deserts  small  tanks  are  necessary. 
Messrs.  Silver  & Edgington  have  seven-gallon  tanks,  fitted  with  lock  and 
key  and  covered  with  felt  and  canvas,  especially  adapted  for  camel  back. 
The  same  firm  also  introduced  ebonite  water-bottles,  to  be  slung  from  the 
shoulder,  covered  with  felt,  ranging  in  capacity  from  three-quarter  pint 
to  one  gallon.  Ebonite  has  the  advantage  of  being  lighter  and  less 
brittle  than  glass.  It  is,  however,  too  brittle  for  very  rough  work,  and 
is  now  generally  superseded  by  block  tin,  enamelled  iron  or  aluminium. 
Block  tin  will  stand  the  roughest  handling,  but  a bottle  of  this  material 
gives  a disappointingly  small  drink  in  proportion  to  its  weight.  The 
object  of  the  non-conducting  felt  cover  is  to  keep  the  water  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  was  put  in  the  bottle.  If  kept  constantly  wet, 
it  will  cool  the  water,  for  evaporation  reduces  temperature.  Another 
plan  is  to  carry  water  in  a canvas  bag.  As  the  water  slowly  soaks  through 
the  canvas,  this  is  always  wet ; evaporation  is  consequently  always  going 
on  and  the  water  is  always  cool.  Obviously,  however,  a pint  of  water 
carried  in  this  way  does  not  last  as  long  as  a pint  carried  in  a bottle 
made  of  a material  through  which  it  cannot  percolate.  For  long 
waterless  marches  most  outfitters  supply  aluminium  jars  in  wickerwork 
baskets,  holding  about  five  gallons.  These  may  be  fitted  with  padlock 
and  key,  so  that  a man  may  guard  against  finding  that  his  carriers 
have  drunk  all  his  water  and  left  him  to  thirst.  Locked  water- jars 
should,  of  course,  only  be  needed  for  long  dry  stretches,  and  should  be 
supplemented  by  large  pots  of  water  carried  by  additional  porters  hired 
specially  for  the  purpose.  A man  may  often  go  a week’s  journey,  halt- 
ing every  night  by  a well  of  thick  malodorous  water,  which,  despite  its 
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appearance,  taste  and  smell,  will  be  drunk  readily  enough  by  his  carriers. 
He  would  do  well  to  provide  clean  water  for  himself  before  embarking  on 
a dry  stage  such  as  this,  but,  unless  the  water  is  very  scarce  and  bad,  he 
need  not  go  to  the  expense  of  carrying  water  for  his  porters. 

FOODSTUFFS,  &c. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  choice  of  foodstuffs.  In  healthy 
climates,  where  the  appetite  comes  of  its  own  accord,  whatever  is  most 
used  locally  will  probably  prove  most  suitable.  In  the  Canadian  North- 
West,  for  instance,  beans  and  bacon,  with  a few  groceries,  will  be 
sufficient,  and  the  stockman’s  ration  of  dried  salt  beef,  flour,  tea  and 
sugar  will  be  practically  all  that  is  needed  in  the  Australian  bush.  In 
sickly  malarial  climates,  however,  the  appetite  must  be  tempted,  and 
the  man  who  does  not  eat  with  reasonable  heartiness  will  not  long  keep 
his  health.  For  this  reason  a traveller  in  the  tropics  should  provide 
himself  with  the  greatest  variety  of  good  food  that  is  obtainable  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Whenever  possible  he  should 
eat  whatever  food  he  can  get  locally,  either  by  shooting  or  by  purchase 
from  natives,  so  long  as  he  can  feel  sure  that  it  is  wholesome.  To  avoid 
all  possible  doubt  it  is  safest  to  regard  native-fed  pork  without  exception 
as  poison.  A freshly  killed  fowl,  however  tough  it  may  be,  is  preferable 
to  the  best  tinned  meat. 

If  any  man,  who  travels  where  goats  are  obtainable,  has  any  prejudice 
against  eating  the  meat  of  these  much-abused  animals,  the  sooner  he  gets 
over  it  the  better.  The  flesh  of  any  goat  (except  an  aged  billy)  is  as  good 
as  mutton,  and  being  almost  entirely  free  from  fat,  is  exceptionally 
suitable  in  the  tropics,  where  rich  meat  must  be  avoided.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  for  a man,  unless  he  travels  rapidly,  to  buy  a small  flock 
of  a dozen  young  goats  and  take  them  about  the  country  with  him.  He 
will  thus  have  a stock  of  fresh  meat  always  at  hand  for  emergencies, 
and  he  need  not  worry  overmuch  about  pasture,  for  a goat  will  eat 
nearly  anything  that  it  can  bite.  This  plan  greatly  reduces  transport 
expenses,  for  one  small  boy  can  drive  a flock  of  goats,  whose  food  value 
is  equivalent  to  a ton  weight  (or  forty-five  loads)  of  tinned  meat. 

A certain  quantity  of  tinned  meat  must,  however,  be  carried  for  use 
in  emergency,  although  as  a general  rule  no  tinned  meat  should  be  eaten 
if  wholesome  fresh  meat  is  procurable.  Nearly  all  brands  of  British-packed 
tinned  meat  have,  unfortunately,  a very  serious  drawback.  British 
packers,  as  a rule,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  differentiate  between  the 
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needs  of  a man  in  the  tropics  and  another  at  the  Klondyke.  The  result  is 
that  a man  in  the  tropics,  who  knows  that  a meal  of  rich  meat  may 
bring  on  a dose  of  bilious  fever,  may  open  and  discard  one  tin  after 
another  because  the  meat  it  contains  is  too  fat  to  be  eaten  with  safety. 
Consequently  the  meat  packed  in  Chicago,  despite  the  charges  of  gross 
uncleanliness  recently  made  against  the  Chicago  firms,  has  a steady  sale 
in  places  like  Central  Africa,  for  the  simple  reason  it  can  be  relied  upon 
to  contain  only  a small  proportion  of  fat.  Tinned  tongue  of  any  brand 
may,  of  course,  be  relied  on  not  to  be  too  fat. 

Most  packing  firms  now  supply  what  are  known  as  “ camp  rations,” 
“ road  rations,”  “ army  and  navy  rations,”  &c.  These  consist  of  cooked 
meat,  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  beans,  &c.,  all  ready  to  be  eaten  as  soon 
as  warmed.  They  are  very  appetising,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
suitable  for  supper  on  a frosty  night  after  a hard  day’s  march,  but  they 
almost  invariably  have  the  very  serious  drawback  (from  the  point  of 
view  of  a traveller  in  the  tropics)  that  they  contain  far  too  great  a pro- 
portion of  fat.  They  are  therefore  to  be  avoided  unless  the  purchaser 
gets  a guarantee  from  the  firm  from  whom  he  buys  them  that  they  are 
suitable  for  his  purpose.  It  should  be  noted  that  Messrs.  Fortnum 
and  Mason  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  are  prepared  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  consulting  the  needs  of  their  customers  in  this  respect,  and 
since  these  firms  do  their  own  packing,  it  might  be  well  for  a purchaser 
to  see  the  provisions  he  is  going  to  buy  packed  under  his  own  eye,  for  in 
getting  together  an  equipment  the  most  stringent  precautions  are 
justifiable.  Messrs.  Fortnum  and  Mason  also  guarantee  their  foodstuffs 
“ to  open  up  in  good  condition  in  either  Arctic  or  tropical  regions.” 
This  is  a guarantee  of  considerable  value.  For  those  who  are  particularly 
fond  of  bacon,  which  is,  however,  never  very  suitable  for  the  tropics, 
but  which  may  be  eaten  in  moderation  without  danger,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Messrs.  Harrods  sell  it  partially  cooked  in  tins,  or  un- 
cooked, extra  cured,  packed  in  salt  and  canvas. 

Such  fresh  vegetables  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  country  are  pre- 
ferable to  tinned  or  bottled  vegetables,  although  the  taste  for  some, 
such  as  sweet  potato,  pumpkin,  okra,  &c.,  is  generally  an  acquired  one. 
Cobs  of  green  maize,  boiled  or  roasted  and  eaten  with  butter,  salt 
and  pepper,  are  fit  for  a Lord  Mayor’s  banquet.  Stale  rice  is  to  be 
avoided,  for  if  it  has  begun  to  ferment  it  is  liable  (in  the  opinion  of  some 
authorities)  to  bring  on  the  disease  known  as  beri-beri.  Roughly  husked 
rice,  however,  is  as  palatable  as,  and  considerably  more  nutritious  than, 
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that  which  is  obtainable  in  England.  The  corn  meal  (dhurra),  which 
forms  the  staple  food  of  the  natives  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  is  to  be 
avoided,  for  it  is  ground  between  stones,  and  is  liable  to  contain  minute 
particles  of  flinty  grit,  which  may  cause  dysentery.  Manioc  also  should 
be  avoided,  as  it  is  unwholesome  unless  very  carefully  prepared. 

Most  packers  supply  preserved  vegetables  in  bottles,  in  tins,  and 
preserved  and  dried.  Bottled  vegetables  are  best  from  a gourmet’s 
point  of  view,  though  bulky,  and  obviously  liable  to  damage.  Preserved 
and  dried  vegetables  are  the  easiest  to  carry  ; one  pound  of  McDoddies’ 
preserved  turnip  or  cauliflower,  for  instance,  is  equal  to  twenty  pounds 
of  the  fresh  vegetable.  It  is  true  that  the  manufacturers  of  some  brands 
of  preserved  vegetables  go  one  better,  and  declare  that  they  are  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  fresh  article.  This  statement  is  perhaps  too 
optimistic,  or  possibly  the  writer’s  inability  to  endorse  it,  is  due  to  lack 
of  culinary  skill  in  the  cooks  he  has  employed  ! 

Soup  squares  are  very  useful,  as  they  take  up  very  small  space,  and 
can  be  prepared  for  the  table  very  quickly.  The  flavour  of  most  of  them 
is  so  slight  that  their  strength  has  to  be  taken  more  or  less  on  trust.  A 
word  should,  however,  be  said  for  Symington’s  pea-flour,  with  which 
admirable  soup  can  be  made  at  very  short  notice.  Worcester  sauce 
has  a distinct  value  in  that  it  helps  a worn-out  man  to  eat  insipid  food. 

Concentrated  tea  may  be  obtained,  but  as  tea  in  its  usual  form  takes 
up  little  space,  and  as  the  concentrated  variety  is  not  so  satisfactory, 
it  is  best,  except  where  very  rapid  progress  is  to  be  made,  to  carry  the 
ordinary  tea  of  commerce.  When  much  overheated  drink  tea  as  hot  as 
possible , paradoxical  as  it  sounds.  This  will  keep  the  veins  in  the  neck 
from  swelling  and  minimise  the  danger  of  heat  apoplexy. 

There  is  a beverage,  similar  in  many  respects  to  tea,  which  should 
be  better  known.  This  is  made  with  “ yerba  mate,”  the  dried  leaf  of  a 
herb  which  grows  in  South  America.  A recent  writer  in  Travel  and 
Exploration,*  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  diet  of  Argentine 
shepherds  consists  almost  exclusively  of  meat  and  yerba  mate,  says  : — 
“ Seemingly  it  supplies  the  wrant  of  all  vegetable  food,  and  I believe 
it  would  prove  a great  benefit  if  its  virtues  were  more  widely  knowm 
and  made  use  of  for  Arctic  and  other  explorations.”  Unlike  tea,  yerba 
mate  is  not  a stimulant , but  is  a foodstuff  of  some  value.  Men  can  go  for 
two  days  at  a time  with  no  other  food. 

* Mr.  W.  F.  Nixon  in  an  article  entitled  “ Three  Hundred  Miles  Overland  with  a 
Steamer,”  Travel  and  Exploration,  September,  1909. 
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Travellers  who  know  how  to  bake  bread  or  damper,  or  who  are  able 
to  employ  cooks  who  have  the  art,  may  prefer  to  carry  flour  and  make 
bread  as  it  is  needed.  Flour  should  be  packed  in  tins  rather  than  in  bags, 
unless  it  must  be  carried  on  pack  animals,  and  Hungarian  flour  is 
preferable  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  will  keep  free  from  weevils  longer  than 
any  other.  Flour  will  sometimes  be  found  to  be  infested  with  weevils 
within  two  or  three  days  of  the  opening  of  the  tin  in  which  it  was  packed. 
To  ensure  that  bread  will  keep  moist  for  several  days,  rub  some  cooked 
pumpkin  into  the  flour  before  cooking.  Floury  potato  (English,  not 
sweet  potato)  will  have  the  same  effect,  but  bread  mixed  with  this  is  more 
difficult  to  cook  than  bread  of  which  pumpkin  forms  an  ingredient. 
If,  through  faulty  cooking,  the  bread  is  sodden,  cut  it  into  slices  and  fry 
it.  It  may  then  be  eaten  without  fear  of  indigestion.  A Huntly  and 
Palmer’s  biscuit  tin  (nine  inches  by  four  and  a half  inches  by  four  and 
a half  inches)  makes  a capital  bread  oven,  but  it  can  only  be  used  once 
as  it  falls  to  pieces  during  the  process. 

It  is  not  everyone,  however,  who  can  make  good  bread,  and  the  best 
of  cooks  will  not  succeed  under  adverse  conditions,  such  as  insufficient 
fuel  or  having  to  use  an  open  fire  in  heavy  rain.  A plentiful  supply  of 
biscuits  should  therefore  be  carried.  The  disadvantage  of  the  best 
known  kinds  of  biscuits  is  that  they  are  not  substantial  enough  and  take 
up  a great  deal  of  space — a pound  of  ordinary  biscuits  is  three  or  four 
times  as  bulky  as  a pound  of  meat. 

The  writer  of  this  portion  of  the  article  long  wished  to  find  a biscuit 
more  substantial  and  more  suited  to  long  expeditions  than  those  usually 
sold,  but  not  till  he  served  in  the  South  African  War  did  he  find  the 
biscuit  for  which  he  was  looking.  The  hardness  of  the  biscuit  served  out 
to  the  troops,  of  which  many  recruits  to  the  various  Irregular  Corps 
complained  so  bitterly,  is  one  of  their  chief  recommendations,  for  hardness 
in  this  respect  means  compactness  and  substance.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  article  the  writer  took  some  trouble  to  discover  the  name  of  the  firm 
that  supplied  the  Government  with  biscuits  for  the  troops.  He 
eventually  traced  the  origin  to  Messrs.  Spratt,  whose  name  is,  of  course, 
better  known  in  connection  with  dog  food.  This  firm  manufactures 
several  kinds  of  biscuit  for  human  use,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  suitable 
is  the  wheatmeal  biscuit,  which  is  made  in  accordance  with  Government 
specification.  For  the  sake  of  those  with  tender  teeth,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  iron  hearts  of  these  biscuits  become  somewhat 
softened  if  they  are  broken  and  exposed  for  a day  to  the  air.  They  should 
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not,  however,  in  this  state  be  placed  in  contact  with  strongly  smelling 
substances.  Men  on  active  service,  who  have  to  carry  their  day’s 
rations  in  haversacks  that  also  contain  cartridges,  soap  and  oil-rag,  find 
that  in  this  odoriferous  company  their  biscuits  acquire  a flavour  more 
peculiar  than  pleasing  ! 

On  account  of  the  danger  of  keeping  food  in  a tin,  after  the  tin  has  once 
been  open,  cheese  should  be  packed,  not  in  tins  but  in  earthenware  jars. 
Butter  may  be  packed  in  small  tins  that  do  not  contain  more  than  two 
days’  supply — or,  better  still,  in  small  jars  such  as  Liebig  jars.  In  the 
tropics  the  butter  on  being  opened  will  probably  be  found  to  have  the 
consistency  of  salad  oil.  The  tin  should  therefore  be  thoroughly  cooled 
before  it  is  opened,  by  wrapping  it  in  wet  cotton  cloth  and  exposing  it 
in  a draught.  The  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  cloth  will  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  tin. 

Sugar  should  be  regarded,  not  as  a luxury,  but  as  a highly  important 
food.  Men  who  are  teetotallers,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  as  most 
men  who  travel  in  the  wilds  must  be,  usually  have  an  appetite  for  sweet 
things  that  amounts  almost  to  a craving,  especially  if  they  do  not  get 
enough  fresh  vegetables.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  late  Queen’s 
New  Year’s  present  to  the  soldiers  on  service  of  a pound  of  chocolate 
apiece  was  absolutely  the  most  suitable  present  that  could  have  been  given. 
Men’s  taste  in  tobacco  differs,  and  some  do  not  smoke  at  all,  but  chocolate 
is  welcome  to  every  one  who  lives  under  active  service  conditions. 
Chocolate  is  valuable  also  as  a concentrated  food.  If  a man  eat  half 
a pound  of  chocolate  and  a pound  and  a half  of  Spratt’s  biscuit  daily, 
he  may  go  comfortably  without  meat  for  a week  at  a time.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  advantage  that  may  be  obtained  from  having 
one  or  two  tins  of  “ emergency  rations,”  such  as  are  carried  by  men  on 
active  service.  A tin  containing  enough  pemmican  and  highly  con- 
centrated chocolate  for  two  days  may  comfortably  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  food  is  much  too  rich 
for  ordinary  use. 

In  case  of  sickness  a few  tins  of  sago,  tapioca  and  condensed  milk 
should  be  carried.  Bovril  and  Liebig  are  too  well  known  to  need  special 
mention,  and  Oxo  has  proved  its  value  in  Polar  exploration.  A vege- 
table extract  called  Marmite,  which  has  a very  pleasant  flavour,  is 
worth  recommending.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  meat  extracts 
referred  to. 

Of  late  years  the  Plasmon  biscuits  have  come  much  to  the  fore  when 
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provisioning  exploring  expeditions.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being 
at  the  same  time  nutritious  in  a very  marked  degree  and  palatable — two 
qualities  which  do  not  always  go  together.  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  and 
Mr.  Harry  de  Windt,  among  other  travellers,  speak  enthusiastically  of 
these  biscuits. 

In  view  of  possible  illness  a small  quantity  of  the  best  brandy  (Exshaw’s 
or  Martell),  which  should  be  regarded  as  sacred  until  urgently  needed, 
should  be  carried.  One  or  two  bottles  of  champagne,  too,  may  save  life 
in  a country  where  blackwater  fever  prevails.  In  the  state  of  collapse 
which  follows  this  deadly  disease,  the  patient’s  life  is  just  on  the  flicker. 
The  usual  treatment,  to  give  him  strength,  wherewith  to  pass  through 
this  crisis,  is  to  administer  champagne  and  water,  a teaspoonful  at  a time, 
every  ten  minutes. 

Packing. — It  is  highly  important  that  foodstuffs  should  be  packed 
with  care  and  intelligence.  A provision  dealer’s  assurance  that  care  has 
been  exercised  will  prove  cold  comfort  on  a dark  rainy  night,  when  the 
traveller  has  to  hunt  through  one  case  after  another,  finding  meat  in  one, 
coffee  in  another,  and  biscuit  in  a third.  All  packing  of  provisions  should 
be  supervised,  unless  the  purchaser  is  satisfied  that  his  provision  merchant 
knows  thoroughly  what  is  required.  A card,  with  list  of  contents,  should 
be  nailed  both  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  lid. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Messrs.  Harrods  (who  equipped  the  “ Discovery  ” 
Antarctic  Expedition)  is  an  admirable  one.  They  use  cases  made  of 
venesta,  a material  which  combines  the  advantage  of  great  strength  and 
little  weight — a case  intended  to  hold  roughly  fifty-seven  pounds  of 
provisions  weighing  only  eight  pounds.  The  lids  are  on  hinges,  and  are 
secured  according  to  order  either  with  a lock  and  key  or  a single  screw. 
The  latter  plan,  besides  being  cheaper,  has  the  advantage  that  a screw- 
driver is  not  so  easily  lost  as  a key.  The  cases  are  packed  with  an 
assortment  of  provisions,  so  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  open  a second 
one  until  the  first  one  is  empty.  In  addition  to  this  the  cases  are 
numbered,  and  customers  are  supplied  with  a book  in  which  is  written 
a full  list  of  the  contents  of  each  case. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Griffiths,  McAlister  & Co.  should  also  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  This  firm  has  had  thirty  years  experience  of 
packing  provisions  of  every  description  for  all  sorts  of  countries  and 
climates,  so  that  it  knows  how  a traveller  will  require  to  have  his 
provisions  packed,  whether  he  be  going  on  camel-back  across  Arabia, 
with  negro  porters  on  the  Oil  Coast,  or  with  dog  sledges  across  Polar  ice. 
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They  supplied,  among  many  other  expeditions,  the  Benin  City 
Expedition  of  1897  and  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton’s  Antarctic  Expedition 
of  1907,  so  that  their  experience  is  varied  and  extensive. 

Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  conclude  my  discursive  observations 
with  a word  of  advice.  No  doubt  a tyro  in  exploration  would  be  foolish 
to  depend  only  on  the  advice  of  friends  or  the  hints  he  has  obtained 
from  books  of  travel  and  sport.  He  should  not  disdain  the  advice  of 
a firm  of  repute,  who  have  made  their  reputation  in  the  business  of 
fitting  out  and  equipping  expeditions  ; but  in  choosing  an  outfit  a novice 
may  do  well  to  invite,  though  not  necessarily  to  follow  slavishly,  the 
advice  of  the  man  from  whom  he  buys  it.  This  man  may  perhaps  never 
have  been  out  of  England,  and  have  never  slept  in  the  open,  but  if  he 
has  been  long  in  his  business  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  coming  into 
contact  with  many  experienced  men  who  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted. 
The  advice  of  an  outfitter  who  tries  to  load  up  his  customer  with  fancy 
articles,  such  as  elaborate  toilette  cases,  camp-stoves  or  portable  book- 
cases, is  to  be  regarded  with  caution,  but  that  of  one,  who  tries  to 
restrain  his  customer’s  vagrant  fancy  and  to  dissuade  him  from 
buying  useless  articles,  is  worth  serious  consideration. 

SPORTING  EQUIPMENT, 

In  the  following  article,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  (admittedly  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  in  big  game  shooting  of  the  present  day),  full  infor- 
mation will  be  found  on  the  subject  of  sport  in  Africa. 

In  this  connection  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  refer  to  the 
facilities  offered  to  the  sportsman  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Newland,  Tarlton  & Co. 

The  popularity  of  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  as  a field  for 
sportsmen  is  undoubted,  and  there  is  some  justification  for  its  advocates 
describing  it  as  the  Sportsman’s  Elysium. 

Those  who  wish  to  shoot  big  game  in  this  region  with  a maximum  of 
comfort  and  a minimum  of  trouble  should  put  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Newland,  Tarlton  & Co.  This  firm  will  book  a sportsman’s 
passage  by  steamer  and  rail  to  Mombasa.  Here  they  will  obtain  the 
necessary  shooting  licences  for  him,  advise  him  as  to  the  districts  in  which 
he  may  expect  to  find  good  sport,  hire  donkeys  with  their  grooms, 
and  engage  whatever  other  servants  he  will  require.  This  is  an  important 
point  because  an  inexperienced  man  is  helplessly  in  the  hands  of  his 
servants,  and  those  hired  through  the  agency  of  this  firm  are  guaranteed 
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trustworthy.  Swalhili  or  M‘Kamba  are  usually  employed  as  porters, 
but  Somali  are  generally  chosen  as  gun-bearers  on  account  of  their 
deservedly  high  reputation  for  fearlessness.  With  each  caravan,  too, 
they  send  natives  who  have  been  trained  to  skin  game  and  rough-dress  the 
pelts.  The  firm  supplies  provisions,  carefully  selected  and  strongly 
packed,  ammunition,  mules  or  ponies  for  riding,  tents  and  other  articles 
of  camp  equipment.  They  arrange  for  their  client  to  obtain  credit 
from  storekeepers  scattered  over  the  country,  and  while  he  is  away  on 
his  expedition  they  will  receive  and  care  for,  not  only  his  trophies,  but 
any  wild  animal  he  may  capture.  They  will  also  repair  any  gun  or  rifle 
sent  them,  or  sell  new  ones.  At  the  end  of  the  trip  they  will  re-purchase 
his  tents  and  camp  equipment  at  a price  determined  by  the  amount  of 
wear  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  If  desired,  they  will  engage 
white  hunters  of  experience  to  accompany  expeditions.  In  short,  Messrs. 
Newland,  Tarlton  & Co.,  might  almost  say  to  their  clients,  “ You  pull 
the  trigger,  we  do  the  rest.” 


N.B. — The  mention  of  a firm  in  this  article  implies  only  what  is  precisely  stated  in  the 
text.  The  authors  cannot  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  outfitters,  nor  do  they  imply  that  no 
other  firm  could  equally  well  supply  the  article  in  question.  The  mention  of  a certain 
firm  in  connection  with  a certain  article  means  that  that  article  may  be  obtained  from 
that  firm,  and  that  to  the  best  of  the  authors’  knowledge  and  belief,  both  the  firm  they 
mention  and  the  article  they  supply  are  thoroughly  trustworthy. — Ed. 
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Equipment  for  the  Sportsman. 

By  F.  C.  SELOUS. 

I have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  Travel  and  Exploration  to  add 
a few  notes  to  the  practical  series  of  articles  on  “ Outfit  and  Equipment 
for  the  Traveller,  Explorer,  and  Sportsman,”  which  are  now  appearing 
in  that  magazine,  and  as  I have  had  a certain  amount  of  experience  in 
big  game  hunting,  both  in  Africa  and  America,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
me  that  I ought  to  be  able  to  give  some  useful  advice  to  young  sportsmen, 
about  to  proceed  to  one  or  other  of  those  countries  for  the  first  time,  as 
to  the  best  weapons  with  which  to  arm  themselves.  But,  indeed,  there 
is  no  subject,  upon  which  there  is  more  disagreement  amongst  experienced 
hunters  of  big  game,  than  there  is  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different 
rifles,  and  whatever  views,  therefore,  I may  express  on  this  subject  must 
only  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth — for  the  personal  opinion  of  one 
old  hunter  amongst  many. 

For  the  pursuit  of  any  kind  of  big  game  to  be  found  in  North  America 
specially  heavy  rifles  are  certainly  not  required.  I found  all  the  pro- 
fessional trappers  I met  with  in  the  Yukon  Territory  of  North-Western 
Canada  using  cheap,  small-bore,  American  magazine  rifles,  which  they 
told  me  they  found  perfectly  effective  against  moose,  caribou,  black  and 
grizzly  bears.  Personally  I have  shot  a fair  number  of  moose,  wapiti 
and  caribou  with  a .375  and  a .303  bore  rifle,  and  I found  the  latter  quite 
as  effective  as  the  former  ; and  as  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Sheldon  has 
killed  several  grizzly  bears  without  any  trouble  with  a .256  Mannlicher, 
I feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a .375  or  .350  bore  magazine  rifle  will 
be  found  quite  powerful  enough  for  any  kind  of  American  game,  even 
in  the  hands  of  a man  who  has  had  no  previous  experience  of  big  game 
hunting,  whilst  anyone  who  has  been  accustomed  to  use,  and  has  learnt 
to  rely  upon,  a favourite  rifle  of  even  smaller  bore,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  would,  I think,  find  such  a weapon  sufficiently  powerful  for  all 
kinds  of  American  game.  America,  in  fact,  is  emphatically  a country 
in  which  one  rifle — whether  the  bore  chosen  be  a little  larger  or  a little 
smaller — will  be  found  effective  against  every  kind  of  game  existent  there. 

In  Africa,  however,  where  the  wild  animals  to  be  met  with  range  in 
size,  strength,  and  tenacity  of  life  from  such  ponderous  creatures  as 
elephants,  rhinoceroses  and  buffaloes  to  tiny  gazelles  no  bigger  than  an 
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English  hare,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  make  of  rifle  is  the  best 
and  most  suitable  for  each  and  every  kind  of  game  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  although  there  are  doubtless  men  who  have  killed  both  elephants 
and  small  antelopes  with  the  same  small  bore  rifle. 

After  all  the  experience  I have  had  in  days  gone  by  in  South  Africa, 
and  all  I have  seen  and  heard  lately  in  East  Africa,  I think  that  if  I ever 
had  the  opportunity  of  undertaking  another  hunting  expedition  to  any 
part  of  Africa  I would  only  take  two  rifles  with  me.  The  first  would 
be  some  form  of  small-bore  magazine  rifle  for  general  use,  and  the  second 
a heavier  rifle  of  larger  bore  for  the  larger  and  more  dangerous  animals  ; 
but  as  regards  this  latter  weapon,  I should  hesitate  whether  to  choose 
a double  .450  cordite  rifle,  by  one  of  the  best  English  makers,  or  one  of 
the  heavy  magazine  rifles,  which  can  be  obtained  in  America  or  Germany. 

The  best  English  .450  or  .500  bore  cordite  rifles  are  splendid  weapons, 
very  powerful  and  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  way.  But  they  are  so 
expensive  that  they  are  not  within  every  sportsman’s  reach. 

On  the  other  hand  the  .405  Winchester  is  cheap,  carries  five  cartridges 
in  the  magazine,  and  is  a powerful  weapon,  though  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  an  English  .450  cordite  rifle. 

A friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  hunting  in  Central  Africa  for  many 
years,  has  killed  a number  of  elephants  with  one  of  these  .405  Winchester 
rifles,  and  tells  me  that  he  considers  it  the  best  weapon  he  has  ever  used 
for  this  kind  of  shooting. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  also  been  using  one  of  these  rifles  during  his  recent 
hunting  trip  in  East  Africa,  and  on  his  return  from  the  Sotik  country, 
in  the  end  of  July  last,  he  told  me  that  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
its  performances. 

For  shooting  elephants  or  buffaloes,  in  dense  jungle,  long  grass  or 
bamboo  forests,  where  charges  may  be  expected  at  very  close  quarters, 
I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  weapon  a sportsman  could 
use  would  be  the  heaviest  cordite  rifle  he  could  handle  with  ease. 

A very  good  battery,  therefore,  for  a sportsman  of  means  about  to 
proceed  to  Africa,  would,  I think,  be  one  small-bore  rifle,  for  use  in  open 
country  against  all  but  the  heaviest  animals  ; one  heavy  magazine  rifle 
of  any  calibre  from  .375  to  .405,  for  the  larger  and  more  dangerous 
animals,  in  country  which  is  sufficiently  open  to  afford  a good  chance  of 
picking  one’s  shots,  without  approaching  too  closely  to  the  animal  fired 
at ; and  a heavy  double-barrelled  rifle  for  elephant  hunting  in  thick 
jungle,  the  weight  of  this  latter  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  sportsman’s 
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physical  powers.  A heavy,  powerfully-built  man  would  not  find  the 
weight  and  recoil  of  a double  .577  bore  too  much  for  him,  and  such  a 
weapon  would  therefore  be  the  best  for  him  to  use  against  a charging 
elephant  or  buffalo  at  close  quarters ; but  for  a lighter  man,  a lighter 
weapon,  say  a .450  bore  double  rifle,  which  he  could  use  with  ease,  and 
with  which  he  could  shoot  accurately,  would  be  the  more  effective 
weapon. 

Putting  the  heaviest  kinds  of  game  out  of  the  argument,  I am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  every  African  sportsman  would  be  well  advised  to  use 
only  one  rifle  for  every  other  kind  of  game,  including  lions.  Using  the 
same  rifle  constantly  one  gets  to  know  it  thoroughly,  to  feel  confidence 
in  it,  and  to  shoot  accurately  with  it ; and  I am  sure  of  this,  that  in  the 
case  of  a lion  a shot  in  the  right  place  from  a small  bore  rifle — such  a 
shot  as  any  of  those  with  which  one  has  been  accustomed  to  kill  large 
antelopes  and  zebras  day  after  day — is  far  more  effective  than  a shot 
a foot  too  far  back,  or  too  high  or  too  low,  from  a much  more  powerful 
weapon. 

If  a wounded  lion  is  followed  into  cover,  then,  of  course,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  exchange  a light  rifle  for  a heavy  one  to  stop  a charge  at 
close  quarters  ; but  if,  when  travelling  through  open  country  or  scattered 
bush,  a lion  is  met  with,  then  in  my  opinion  it  is  better  to  take  the  first 
shot  with  the  rifle  one  has  been  accustomed  to  use  every  day  for 
shooting  antelopes,  and  with  which  one  knows  one  can  shoot  accurately 
at  any  distance  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards,  than  to  exchange  such 
a rifle  for  a heavier  and  more  powerful  weapon  that  one  has  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  daily.  In  encounters  with  all  dangerous  animals 
it  is  the  first  shot  which  counts  the  most.  Apart  from  head  shots  or 
chance  shots  which  may  break  the  neck  or  back  of  an  animal,  neither 
elephants,  lions,  nor  antelopes  can  be  easily  killed  unless  the  heart  or 
both  lungs  are  pierced,  and  should  one  or  other  of  these  vital  organs 
not  be  struck,  all  African  game,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  will  be 
found  very  difficult  to  kill ; but  I maintain  that  should  a lion  be  shot 
through  the  heart  or  through  both  lungs,  he  will  die  much  more  quickly 
than  either  an  elephant,  buffalo,  or  any  of  the  larger  African  antelopes 
which  have  received  a similar  wound. 

For  lion  shooting,  therefore,  I consider  that  the  best  rifle  a man  can 
use  is  the  one  which  he  knows  best,  and  with  which  he  feels  confident 
that  he  can  shoot  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

Should  a man  have  no  confidence  in  his  shooting  or  the  steadiness  of 
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his  nerves,  he  would  be  well  advised  to  leave  dangerous  African  game 
alone. 

Let  me  here  tell  a little  story,  which  I think  will  illustrate  the  point 
I wish  to  make. 

Last  year,  when  on  a shooting  trip  in  East  Africa,  one  of  my  companions 
was  badly  bitten  by  a lion  which  he  had  wounded.  When  he  came  on 
this  lion  he  was  out  hunting  on  foot  with  a few  natives.  He  himself 
was  carrying  a .350  bore  magazine  rifle,  whilst  his  gun-bearer  was  armed 
with  a double  .450,  both  by  Rigby. 

Now,  for  some  six  weeks  previously  my  friend  had  been  shooting  daily 
with  the  .350  rifle — and  I can  testify  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  extremely 
good  shot — with  this  most  accurate  and  hard-hitting  weapon,  at  any 
distance  up  to  three  hundred  yards,  but  during  all  that  time  he  had  only 
fired  a few  shots  with  the  heavy  .450. 

When  he  came  across  the  lion  he  got  a fair  shot  at  it  at  about  two 
hundred  yards,  and  I am  perfectly  certain  that  had  he  used  the  rifle  he 
was  so  well  accustomed  to  he  would  have  given  it  a mortal  wound  at  the 
first  shot ; but  he  thought  the  heavier  rifle  was  the  more  suitable  weapon 
for  a dangerous  animal,  and  so  took  the  double  .450  from  his  gun-bearer, 
and  with  that  fired  at  the  lion,  which  had  not  yet  seen  him.  Of  the  first 
two  shots  one  must  have  missed  altogether,  whilst  the  other  only  inflicted 
a flesh  wound,  which  did  the  lion  no  damage,  but  must  have  made  him 
very  angry,  for  immediately  he  saw  his  antagonist,  he  charged. 

My  friend,  who  had  reloaded  the  double  .450  rifle,  fired  at  the  lion 
as  it  came  on,  and  missing  it  altogether  with  the  first  barrel,  only  cut 
through  the  skin  and  outside  flesh  of  its  left  shoulder  with  the  second. 
This  did  not  stop  the  lion,  which  came  on,  and  seizing  its  assailant  by 
the  left  leg  injured  him  very  badly,  and  would  doubtless  have  killed  him 
had  it  not  been  for  the  bravery  of  his  Swahili  gun-bearer,  who  stood  by 
his  master  and  fired  into  the  lion  at  close  quarters  with  the  .350  rifle, 
which  my  friend  had  discarded  for  the  heavier  bore. 

When  a man  has  been  mauled  by  a lion  which  he  has  wounded,  and 
subsequently  failed  to  stop,  with  a small  bore  rifle,  it  is  often  said,  “ Ah  ! 
if  he  had  only  had  a heavy  elephant  rifle  in  his  hands  he  would  have  been 
all  right ! It  is  folly  to  attack  lions  when  only  armed  with  a small-bore 
rifle  ! ” 

Well,  when  a lion  charges,  to  stop  him  you  must  hit  him  fair  and 
square  in  the  chest  or  the  mouth,  or  the  front  of  the  face  below  the  eyes, 
and  personally  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a properly  placed  shot 
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from  a modern  small-bore  cordite  rifle — which  it  must  be  remembered 
is  after  all  an  enormously  powerful  weapon — would  almost  certainly 
stop  a charging  lion  ; but  no  matter  how  heavy  a rifle  a man  may  have 
in  his  hand  when  a lion  charges  him,  neither  a shot  through  the  side  of 
the  face,  although  it  may  smash  his  lower  jaw,  or  to  one  side  or  other  of 
his  chest,  although  it  may  break  one  of  his  shoulders,  will  stop  him. 
Only  a shot  in  the  centre  of  the  mouth  or  face  which  broke  the  neck  or 
pierced  or  jarred  the  brain,  would,  I suppose,  instantly  floor  a lion  in 
full  career  and  when  near  his  enemy ; but  both  a lion  and  a lioness  which 
I struck  full  in  the  chest  as  they  were  charging,  and  when  they  were 
about  fifty  yards  from  me — I am  speaking  of  incidents  which  happened 
many  years  ago — only  came  on  for  another  twenty  yards  or  so  before 
falling  and  quickly  dying.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  I found  that 
my  bullets  had  very  luckily  passed  through  the  top  part  of  their  hearts. 
These  bullets  were  of  soft  lead,  the  one  fired  from  a Martini  and  the  other 
from  a .450  bore  black-powder  rifle. 

The  best  form  of  bullet  to  use  for  all  kinds  of  game,  except  the  very 
largest  African  animals,  such  as  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes  and 
giraffes,  is  one  which  will  expand  after  entering  an  animal’s  body,  but 
which  will  not  break  up  immediately  on  impact  or  upon  striking  a bone. 

I have  always  found  myself  that  the  “ dum-dum  ” form  of  bullet 
gives  very  satisfactory  results  with  modern  small-bore  cordite  rifles. 
These  bullets  are  practically  solid,  but  the  nickel  coating  is  not  carried 
quite  to  the  apex,  where  a very  small  portion  of  the  lead  is  left  exposed. 
It  is  very  important  that  only  a very  small  fraction  of  the  lead  should 
be  left  uncovered  by  the  hard  nickel  coating,  for  I have  found  that 
bullets  which  are  only  coated  with  nickel  for  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length  are  very  unreliable,  as,  if  they  strike  a large  animal  on  the 
shoulder,  for  instance,  they  will  very  likely  break  into  small  pieces, 
in  the  thick  muscles,  without  penetrating  to  any  vital  organ. 

I have  shot  a good  many  African  antelopes,  too,  with  a .375  bore  rifle 
and  “ Velopex  ” bullets,  which  are,  I believe,  the  invention  of  Messrs. 
Holland  & Holland,  the  well-known  rifle-makers  of  Bond  Street. 

So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  these  bullets  always  gave  satisfactory 
results. 

For  very  heavy  animals,  such  as  elephants,  rhinoceroses  and  buffaloes, 
although  either  of  the  latter  two  animals  can  be  killed  easily  enough 
with  expanding  bullets,  when  standing  broadside  on,  by  a shot  a little 
high  behind  the  shoulder,  which  will  pierce  both  lungs,  yet,  as  one  cannot 
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always  depend  upon  getting  picked  shots,  it  is  advisable  to  use  only  solid 
bullets,  completely  encased  in  a nickel  covering. 

Besides  rifles  for  all  kinds  of  four-footed  game,  it  is  always  worth  while 
carrying  a shot-gun  in  Africa,  as  various  species  of  guinea  fowls,  francolins, 
quails,  etc.,  are  almost  everywhere  numerous  and  afford  a welcome 
addition  to  the  bill  of  fare  ; but,  wherever  I have  been  after  big  game 
in  North  America,  I have  found  a shot-gun  a useless  encumbrance,  as 
all  the  various  species  of  grouse  and  ptarmigan  to  be  met  with  in  the 
wilder  regions  of  that  country  are  so  extraordinarily  tame  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  so  closely  approached  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  shoot 
the  heads  off  as  many  as  are  required  for  the  pot  with  one’s  rifle  ! 

In  concluding  this  article,  let  me  say  that  in  a long  experience  I have 
always  noticed  that  success  in  big  game  hunting  depends  more  on  the 
qualities  of  the  man  behind  the  rifle  than  on  the  rifle  itself,  and  that  in 
an  emergency  a heavy  rifle  and  a big  bullet  will  not  save  one  from  the 
consequences  of  inaccurate  shooting. 


No  Man’s  Land. 

Labrador  : The  Country  and  the  People.  By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  C.M.G., 
M.D.  10s.  net.  Macmillan.  1910. 

Labrador : Its  Discovery , Exploration  and’  Development.  By  W.  G. 

Gosling.  21s.  net.  Alston  Rivers.  1910. 

Geographers  are  apt  to  bewail  the  “ shrinkage  of  the  globe,”  yet  there 
still  remain  many  white  patches  in  the  map  of  the  world,  notably  the 
interior  of  Bolivia,  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  in  Arabia,  Central  Australia, 
the  South  Pole,  and  the  Hinterland  of  the  French  Riviera  ! But  we 
have  omitted  a very  significant  white  patch — Labrador,  and  the  authors 
of  the  two  books,  now  being  discussed,  Mr.  W.  G.  Gosling  and  Mr.  Wilfred 
Grenfell,  have  certainly  done  much  to  colour  this  particular  white  patch. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  books  should  be  published  simultaneously, 
as  each  may  be  regarded  as  complementary  and  supplementary  to  the 
other.  In  fact,  the  two  authors,  while  working  independently  on  his 
own  volume,  are  inspired  by  the  same  object — to  teach  the  world  all  that 
is  to  be  known  about  this  bleak,  inhospitable  country,  which  Jacques 
Cartier  declared  was  the  “ land,  God  gave  to  Cain.” 

Indeed,  it  was  at  Dr.  Grenfell’s  suggestion  that  Mr.  Gosling  wrote 
his  elaborate  history  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  almost  virgin  country 
from  an  author’s  point  of  view. 

The  wide  scope  of  Mr.  Gosling’s  conscientious  study  of  Labrador 
is  well  indicated  by  the  title.  He  begins  from  the  semi-mythical  ages, 
and  carries  the  reader  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Perhaps  part  of  the  book  of  the  greatest  historical,  geographical  and 
ethnographical  value  is  that  devoted  to  the  Esquimos,  whose  name  is 
said  to  mean  “ eaters  of  raw  flesh.” 

He  tells  an  amusing  incident  of  the  panic  which  the  supposed  war- 
whoop  of  the  Esquimos  caused  on  a French  man-of-war. 

“ In  August,  1765,  as  Commodore  Palliser  in  the  ‘ Guernsey,’  a fifty- 
gun  ship,  lay  in  this  harbour  (Chateau)  expecting  the  Indians,  one  dark 
night  in  a thick  fog  the  ship’s  company  were  alarmed  by  a noise  they  had 
never  heard  before.  Everyone  awake  conjectured  what  it  could  possibly 
be.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  grew  louder  and  louder  ; the  First  Lieu- 
tenant was  called  up.  He  was  the  only  man  in  the  ship  who  had  ever  seen 
an  Eskimo.  Immediately  he  heard  the  noise,  he  declared  he  remembered 
it  well.  It  was  the  war-whoop  of  the  Eskimo,  who  were  certainly  coming 
in  their  canoes  to  board  the  ship  and  cut  all  their  throats.  The  com- 
modore was  acquainted  ; up  he  bundled  upon  deck,  ordered  the  ship 
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to  be  cleared  for  action.  All  hands  to  the  great  guns,  arms  in  the  tops, 
everything  in  as  good  order  as  if  a French  man-of-war  of  equal  force 
was  within  half  a mile  bearing  down  upon  them.  The  * Niger,’  which 
lay  at  some  distance  from  them,  was  hailed,  and  told  the  Indians  were 
coming — when  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a flock  of  Whobbies 
or  loons  (a  species  of  goose),  swimming  and  flying  about  the  harbour, 
which  from  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  had  not  seen  before.  All 
hands  were  then  sent  down  to  sleep  again,  and  no  more  thought  of  the 
Indians  till  the  ‘ Niger’s  ’ people  came  on  board  next  day,  who  will 
probably  never  forget  that  their  companions  cleared  ship  and  turned 
up  all  hands  to  a flock  of  c whobbies  ! ’ ” 

The  scientific  side  of  Labrador,  its  flora  and  fauna,  geology,  natural 
features,  etc.,  is  left  to  Dr.  Grenfell,  and  aided  by  an  enthusiastic  band 
of  scientific  collaborators,  he  has  written  a volume  of  the  greatest  value 
as  a contribution  to  geographical  literature  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Doctor  went  through  many  perilous  adventures,  but  as  he  is  very 
reticent  about  his  own  doings,  we  must  go  to  the  companion  volume  by 
Mr.  Gosling  for  information  about  Dr.  Grenfell’s  personal  adventures. 

“ Travelling  one  day  with  his  dog  team  across  a frozen  bay,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  in  ‘ sish  ’ ice,  that  is,  ice  which  had  been  ground  up  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  but  had  not  yet  melted  or  yet  solidified.  It  was  like 
a quicksand  ; he  could  not  swim  in  it,  and  it  would  not  bear  his  weight. 
After  great  efforts  he  managed  to  get  one  of  his  dogs  on  to  a pan  of  ice, 
and  hauling  himself  along  by  the  dog’s  trace,  he  also  succeeded  in  getting 
upon  it.  It  was  barely  large  enough  to  hold  him  and  his  dogs,  and  was 
so  fragile  that  it  was  in  danger  of  going  to  pieces  at  any  minute.  He  now 
discovered  that  all  the  ice  was  moving  out  of  the  bay,  and  soon  he  and  his 
dogs  were  at  sea.  To  prevent  himself  being  frozen  to  death  he  was 
obliged  to  kill  three  of  his  beloved  dogs  and  to  wrap  himself  in  their 
skins.  Huddled  close  to  the  other  he  managed  to  survive  the  bitter 
cold  night.  Lashing  the  leg-bones  of  the  dogs  together,  he  made  a staff, 
upon  which  he  tied  his  shirt,  and  standing  up  at  intervals  waved  this 
flag,  probably  the  most  curious  ever  constructed.  Fortunately  he  had 
not  long  to  endure  this  terrible  exposure  and  privation.” 

The  harm  that  is  done  by  the  practice  of  importing  troupes  of 
natives  from  savage  countries,  to  serve  as  “ side  shows  ” at  International 
Exhibitions,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  incident.  Not 
many  years  ago,  “ Hagenbeck,  the  well-known  wild  animal  exhibitor  of 
Hamburg,  sent  to  Labrador,  and  induced  eight  Eskimo  men,  women  and 
children  to  go  to  Europe  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  Brethren  fat 
once  saw  the  probable  evil  consequences,  and  used  all  their  persuasive 
powers  to  prevent  them  from  going.  But  the  attraction  of  good  pay 
easily  earned  outweighed  the  warnings  of  the  missionaries.  Their  fore- 
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bodings  were  only  too  quickly  realised.  After  appearing  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  Berlin  for  a few  months,  they  toured  through  Germany,  and 
finally  reached  Paris.  Here  they  contracted  small-pox  and  all  died. 
It  was  almost  exactly  a hundred  years  before,  that  Cartwright’s  Eskimo 
friends  met  with  a similar  fate  in  England.” 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  extremely  readable  and  thoroughly 
exhaustive  account  of  the  work  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  this 
distant  land.  Though  possibly  a critical  reader  may  consider  that  giving 
so  much  space  to  this  romantic  story  of  missionary  enterprise  shows  a 
lack  of  literary  proportion  on  the  part  of  the  author,  yet  most  readers 
will  forgive  this  shortcoming  in  view  of  the  intense  interest  of  the 
narrative.  And  indeed  the  Moravian  mission  can  show  a history  that 
is  absolutely  unrivalled  in  the  whole  field  of  missionary  endeavour. 
Then,  in  the  field  of  geographical  research  and  discovery  the  Moravian 
missionaries  have  incidentally  taken  the  highest  rank.  It  is  emphatically 
the  pioneer  mission.  From  Labrador  to  Surinam,  fron  the  frozen 
solitudes  of  Tibet  and  the  snowy  wastes  of  Alaska  to  the  sun-scorched 
plains  of  Queensland  will  be  found  an  outpost  of  the  Moravian  Mission. 

The  illustrations,  though  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  artistic  feeling, 
are  decidedly  interesting,  and  serve  as  useful  records  of  the  country, 
its  human  beings,  birds  and  animals.  Many  an  otherwise  good  picture 
has  been  spoilt  by  its  hard  outline,  and  in  some  cases  by  faulty  perspective. 
For  instance,  in  “ After  a long  haul,”  either  the  figure  of  the  man  is  far 
too  large  in  proportion  to  the  house,  or  else  the  house  fails  to  take  its 
rightful  place  in  the  background.  Of  course  this  is  one  of  those  difficult 
matters  that  can  only  be  overcome  by  due  consideration  for  aerial 
perspective.  There  are  two  pictures,  however,  that  show  real  feeling. 
“ The  prayer-leader  at  the  Ragged  Islands  ” is  a beautiful  figure 
subject,  the  pose  is  excellent,  and  the  rapt  look  in  the  old  man’s  eyes  has 
been  most  skilfully  caught.  Again,  in  a very  different  subject,  “ Rapids 
in  the  Hamilton  River,”  there  is  a grand  feeling  of  motion  in  the  swirling 
water,  and  none  of  that  hardness  that  so  many  photographers  get,  owing 
to  the  use  of  a too  rapid  exposure. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  book  are  the  maps  and 
diagrams  illustrating  the  contour  of  the  hills,  etc.  These  are  quite 
exceptionally  complete,  and  give  the  book  a geographical  interest  of 
real  and  permanent  value.  “ SEARCHLIGHT.” 

The  New  Crusade. 

Fighting  the  Slave  Hunters  in  Central  Africa.  By  Alfred  J.  Swann. 

Seeley  & Co.,  Ltd.  16s.  net.  1910. 

Any  book  on  Central  Africa  having  an  introduction  by  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  is  likely  to  be  worth  reading — so  we  thought  as  we  opened 
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Mr.  Swann’s  volume,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  here  is  a mere  tirade  against  the  slave  trade,  but  rather  a study,  not 
only  of  native  character  and  possibilities,  but  also  of  slave  traders 
whom  he  personally  became  acquainted  with,  notably  Tip-pu  Tib  and 
Rumaliza.  Whilst  detesting  and  openly  thwarting  their  cruel  trade,  he 
was  able  to  appreciate  the  germ  of  good  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
man,  and  was  able  to  write  of  Tip-pu  Tib  : — “ His  activity  was  aston- 
ishing. He  possessed  a frank,  manly  character,  enlivened  by  humour.” 
Of  both  these  dealers  he  writes,  “ Let  me  at  once  place  on  record  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown  to  me  for  many  years  by  both 
these  powerful  men,  for  on  one  or  two  occasions  they  saved  my  life.  . . 
I cannot  say  a word  for  their  cruel  trade,  but  I gratefully  acknowledge 
their  loyal  and  disinterested  attachment  to  me.”  The  words  of  a man 
who  can  write  thus  of  his  opponents  will  carry  weight  with  his  readers. 

With  regard  to  the  natives,  Mr.  Swann  early  learnt  that  “ to  impress 
anything  on  an  African’s  mind,  to  win  his  confidence,  you  must  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  what  you  say,”  even  in  a matter  apparently  so  trifling 
as  removing  a boot  to  prove  that  he  had  a foot  shaped  like  theirs  (and 
not  as  they  thought  like  a zebra’s),  and  then  removing  his  sock  to  show 
he  had  toes  ! He  always  treated  the  natives  as  human  beings,  and  after 
twenty-six  years  amongst  them  was  able  to  write  : “ The  coloured  people 
unconsciously  weave  themselves  into  your  life  as  you  study  their  lives 
and  language,  and  realise  that  in  most  instances  you  are  each  other’s 
protectors,  and  for  the  time  at  least  fr lends” 

Mr.  Swann  deals  with  such  questions  as  their  honesty,  supposed 
ingratitude,  polygamy,  their  belief  in  a Creator,  against  whose  will  appeal 
is  hopeless,  and  their  belief  in  a life  after  death. 

Mr.  Swann  is  most  modest  with  regard  to  himself,  and  it  is  from  Sir  H. 
Johnston’s  introduction  that  we  learn  how  great  a part  he  had  in  bringing 
about  an  increased  happiness  for  the  native  of  Africa,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  factor  in  curbing  the  Arab  slave  trade  round  the  shores  of 
Tanganyika. 

There  are  forty-five  illustrations  with  full  explanations  of  each  ; these 
greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book,  as  well  as  to  the  understanding 
of  certain  native  customs. 

A.  M.  B. 


Morocco  on  Trial. 

With  Malai  Hafid  at  Fez.  By  Laurence  Harris,  F.R.G.S.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

The  severe  critic  may  possibly  characterise  Mr.  Laurence  Harris’s 
narratives  as  journalism  rather  than  literature.  But,  at  all  events, 
it’js  very  good  journalism. 
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Mr.  Harris,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  he  met  with  at  the  hands 
of  the  British  authorities  in  Tangier,  made  his  way  through  Morocco,  when 
it  was  in  the  throes  of  a revolution,  in  order  to  interview  Mulai  Hafid, 
who,  if  Sultan  de  facto  was  certainly  not  Sultan  de  jure.  However,  making 
light  of  these  difficulties,  and  disguised  as  a Moor,  he  started  off  from 
Tangier  for  Fez,  and  duly  succeeded  in  his  hazardous  mission.  A traveller 
possessed  of  such  daring  and  resource  as  the  author,  met  with  many 
exciting  experiences,  and  these  are  well  described.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  of  Mr.  Harris’s  impressions  of  Mulai  Hafid,  with  whom  he  had 
several  audiences.  On  one  occasion  the  Sultan  was  much  struck  with  a 
London  illustrated  weekly  in  which  his  portrait  appeared,  but  unless  all 
the  other  portraits  were  those  of  sovereigns  or  at  least  nobles  his  Majesty’s 
interest  evaporated.  Mr.  Harris  consequently  found  it  necessary  to 
create  nobility  on  every  page.  But  when  it  came  to  the  advertisement 
pages  the  situation  bristled  with  difficulties.  Mr.  Harris  was,  however, 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  policemen  and  children  in  “ Fry’s  Cocoa  ” 
were  safely  negotiated,  and  a new  peer  unofficially  added  to  the  list. 
“ But  a frightful  pitfall  was  awaiting  me.  “ Who  is  this  ? ” came  the 
question.  “ This  ” was  the  well-known  monkey  in  “ Monkey  Brand 
Soap  ” sitting  in  evening  dress  on  the  front  of  a railway  engine  ! I was 
forced  into  it.  Beally,  it  was  not  my  fault,  but,  I had  to  give  him  a 
title  ! ” 

The  author  gives  us  his  fleeting  impressions  of  the  social  and  domestic 
life  of  Fez  with  much  vivacity  and  considerable  humour,  and  when  dealing 
with  his  personal  experiences  and  movements  he  is  at  his  best.  But 
when  he  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  complex  and  intricate  political 
question  of  Morocco,  he  shows  a lack  of  knowledge  and  seems  unable  to 
take  a broad  and  tolerant  view.  But  after  all  such  views,  based  on  a 
hurried  scamper  from  Tangier  to  Fez,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  one- 
sided and  superficial. 

The  fastidious  reader  may  think  that  too  much  space  is  devoted  to 
horrors,  and  certainly  Mr.  Harris  misses  no  opportunity  of  giving  the  most 
detailed  description  of  the  refined  tortures  to  which  the  enemies  of  Mulai 
Hafid  were  subjected  ; still  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  not  likely  to  lessen 
the  popularity  of  the  book  with  the  general  public,  as  the  ordinary  reader 
delights,  we  are  told,  “ to  sup  on  horrors.” 

Mountaineering  at  Home. 

British  Mountain  Climbs.  By  George  D.  Abraham.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mills  and  Boon. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  climbers’  pocket  book  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  as  a few  months  ago  he  wrote  in  this  Magazine  an  admirable 
account  of  some  exciting  experiences  on  the  Matterhorn.  He  is  the  author 
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The  West  Side  of  the  Pillar  Rock,  Scafell, 

(The  “ New  Climb  ” shown  by  white  line.) 
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of  several  standard  works  on  British  Mountaineering,  which  are  much 
studied  by  English  climbers — Rock  Climbing  in  North  Wales,  The  Complete 
Mountaineer  and  Rock  Climbing  in  Skye.  To  this  triology  of  volumes 
on  the  climbing  craft,  must  be  added  the  well-known  work  describing  the 
climbs  of  the  Lake  District  by  the  late  O.  G.  Jones,  which  Mr.  Abraham 
edited.  The  essence  of  these  exhaustive  monographs  (which  cover  the 
whole  field  of  British  mountaineering)  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  which 
Mr.  Abraham  has  just  published.  All  the  practical  information  and  the 
precise  details  of  value  to  the  climber  on  the  spot,  have  been  embodied  in 
this  thoroughly  practical  little  book,  which  is  emphatically  a climber’s 
vacle  mecum. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is  that  which  deals 
so  fully  with  climbing  in  Scotland,  though  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
comparatively  little  known,  but  very  sporting  climbs  in  Arran,  for 
instance,  are  very  cursorily  treated.  But  possibly  the  reason  is  that 
Mr.  Abraham  rather  favours  the  “ centreist,”  who  prefers  settling  down 
in  a climbing  quarter,  like  Wastdale  Head,  or  Pen-y-gwryd,  to  a more 
vagrant  form  of  climbing. 

The  author  gives  a very  useful  classification  of  climbs  according  to  their 
relative  difficulty,  and  as  he  speaks  from  wide  personal  experience  his 
classification  should  possess  considerable  value.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  considers  the  west  face  of  the  Scawfell  Pillar  Rock  the  most 
difficult  climb  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  certainly  from  the  illustration 
(reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  publishers)  the  climb  looks  dangerous 
enough  to  choke  off  all  but  the  most  determined  and  adventurous  of 
climbers. 

Ulysses  in  Petticoats. 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  By  Mrs.  Roundell.  6s.  Murray. 

Though  Mrs.  Roundell’s  extraordinarily  interesting  Life  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  is  in  great  measure  Dr.  Mery  on’s  well-known  Memoirs  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope — a biographical  classic  in  its  way — boiled  down  and  re-cast, 
yet  the  re-casting  has  been  so  skilfully  and  sympathetically  done  that 
we  have  virtually  a new  life  of  one  of  the  most  amazing  personalities 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Indeed,  Lady  Hester’s  perils  and  adventures  in  her  many  years’  wander- 
ings in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  would  afford  material  for  a score  of 
ordinary  travel  books  of  the  present  day. 

That  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  was  not  altogether  popular  in  her  home- 
circle  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of  her  somewhat  caustic 
and  satirical  temperament.  For  instance,  it  seems  that  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Pitt,  with  whom  she  spent  the  happiest  years  of  her  life,  anticipated 
King  Edward  VII.  in  an  order  of  merit,  and  had  invited  suggestions  from 
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the  Cabinet  Ministers.  One  of  them,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  amid 
general  applause,  proposed  a combination  of  red  for  the  English  flag, 
blue  for  liberty,  and  white  to  denote  purity  of  motive.  This  idea  was 
to  be  submitted  to  George  III.,  whose  approval  was  confidently 
expected.  “ Yes,”  said  Lady  Hester,  “ His  Majesty  will  be  delighted 
with  the  flag.  I myself  think  the  colours  charming,  and  I have  seen  the 
same  combination  very  often.”  “ But  where,”  asked  Lord  Liverpool ; 
“ where  can  you  have  seen  it  ? ” “ Why,”  replied  she,  “ on  the  cockades 

of  the  French  soldiers  ! ” 

One  gets  an  insight  into  the  grimmer  side  of  travel  in  the  Near  East 
in  a letter  written  by  Lady  Hester’s  medical  attendant,  Dr.  Mery  on. 
On  a journey  from  Tripoli  to  Lebanon  the  party  were  compelled  to  sleep 
in  the  peasants’  huts.  Though  the  wise  precaution  was  taken  of  emptying 
the  hut  of  all  its  contents,  yet  even  this  process  was  not  enough.  “ On 
these  occasions,  the  practice  of  the  servant  employed  on  this  duty  was 
to  go  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  bare  his  leg,  and  watch  how  many 
fleas  jumped  on  him  from  the  floor  ! Sometimes  they  might  be  seen 
like  iron  filings  drawn  to  a magnet,  actually  blackening  the  skin.” 

Seafaring  and  Travel. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature , Vol.  IV.  Edited  by  A.  W. 

Ward,  Litt.D.  9s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1910. 

An  erudite  work  in  fourteen  volumes  on  the  History  of  our  literature 
might  not  be  thought  to  appeal  particularly  to  readers  of  a travel 
magazine,  but  a glimpse  at  the  contents  will  show  that  Volume  IV., 
dealing  with  the  literature  of  the  sea,  may  appropriately  be  noticed  in 
these  pages.  Then  there  will  also  be  found  an  exhaustive,  but  eminently 
readable  summary  of  the  Elizabethan  Literature  of  Seafaring  and  Travel. 

The  conscientious  manner  in  which  this  great  work  has  been  conceived 
and  carried  out  is  well  shown  by  the  bibliography — that  devoted  to  the 
two  subjects  above-mentioned,  occupying  no  less  than  ten  pages.  Most 
of  us  interested  in  geography  are  familiar  with  the  name,  if  not  much 
else,  of  Hakluyt,  and  in  his  volume  there  is  an  admirable  summary  of 
this  great  biographer.  It  is  rather  curious  to  note — and  this  fact  must 
be  gratifying  to  armchair  travellers — that  the  most  valuable  seventeenth 
century  compendiums  of  travel  have  been  written,  not  by  discoverers 
and  explorers,  but  by  students.  For  instance,  Samuel  Purchase,  the 
successor  and  editor  of  Hakluyt , never,  we  believe  in  all  his  life,  travelled 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  his  birth-place. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  after  the  seventeenth  century  a striking 
change  takes  place  in  the  character  of  travel  literature.  “ Records  of 
travel  begin  to  take  the  place  of  narratives  of  discovery,  and  the  literature 
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of  the  sea  and  of  land  journeys  widens  into  channels  of  many  varied 
interests. 

“ The  literature  of  piracy  occupies  a position  of  its  own,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later  when  the  writings  of  Defoe  are  under  con- 
sideration. The  growing  volume  of  the  literature  of  the  sea  has  many 
ramifications,  and  it  includes  purely  technical  treatises,  historical 
narratives,  controversial  pamphlets,  theatrical  productions,  broadsheets 
of  song,  and  many  other  things  indicative  of  the  channels  through 
which  the  national  interest  in  the  sea  and  national  love  for  the  sea 
service  manifest  themselves.” 

Mr.  H.  Monro’s  Chronicle  of  a Pilgrimage  (5s.  net.  Brown,  Langham  and 
Co.)  is  obviously  modelled  on  Mr.  H.  Belloc’s  Path  to  Rome , and  this  again 
no  doubt  was  inspired  by  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  inimitable  sketches  of  the 
“ Open  Road.”  The  motive  of  each  of  these  travel-books  was  a leisurely 
tramp  across  France  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  but  here  the  resemblance 
ends.  The  Chronicler  is  utterly  lacking  in  the  genial  philosophy  and 
sympathetic  outlook  of  the  Path-maker,  and  the  disciple  walks  haltingly 
and  laboriously  in  the  steps  of  the  writer  of  a book  which  has  become  a 
classic  of  road- travel. 

In  The  Cradle  of  New  France  (6s.  net.  Longmans)  we  have  a 
delightful  sketch  of  Canada,  more  especially  Quebec,  from  its  earliest 
history  up  to  the  present  date.  Mr.  A.  G.  Doughty  has  given  us  in  small 
space  a complete  resume  of  all  the  leading  events,  and  brief  sketches  of 
those  who  bore  such  an  important  and  glorious  part  in  the  history  of  the 
past  three  hundred  years.  It  is  most  interesting  reading,  and  the  narrative 
is  lightened  here  and  there  by  a quaint  anecdote,  showing  the  amusing 
results  of  the  dual  language  in  vogue.  The  reproductions  of  various  old 
prints  and  water-colours  help  us  perhaps  better  still  to  realise  the  gradual 
evolution  of  Quebec,  from  a primitive  settlement  to  the  present  stately 
city,  and  make  us  justly  proud  of  the  loyalty  and  enterprise  of  its  makers. 
Since  1763,  when  Great  Britain  compelled  the  French  to  yield  up 
Canada,  the  history  is  political  and  economical  rather  than  military, 
and  therefore  of  less  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Durham,  Dalhousie, 
and  Dufferin — the  three  great  “ D’s  ” — take  the  stage  instead,  and 
replace  the  more  picturesque  figures,  of  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  Indeed, 
to  quote  an  able  review  in  the  Contemporary , for  over  one  hundred  years, 
“ The  history  of  Canada  is  that  of  loyal  co-operation  and  devotion  to 
British  rule,  and  an  almost  unrivalled  advance  in  material  prosperity.” 

It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  an  adventure  book,  primarily  intended  as 
a Christmas  gift-book,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  entertainment 
and  instruction — generally  one  of  these  qualities  has  to  suffer.  Mr. 
Ascott  Hope’s  Adventures  in  America  (Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black.  6s.) 
combines,  however,  these  admirable  qualities.  The  title  is  perhaps 
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rather  vague,  and  hardly  prepares  the  reader  for  so  many  exciting  and 
vividly  told  stories  of  actual  pioneer  adventure  in  the  new  world.  To 
use  a theatrical  phrase,  we  “ tried  it  on  the  dog,”  that  is,  we  gave  the 
book  to  a small  relative  to  read,  and  although  one  of  a family  that  had 
been  deluged  with  Christmas  gift-books,  these  adventures  won  the  first 
place  in  her  affections,  and  were  considered  absolutely  thrilling. 

How,  When  and  Where  to  Travel. 

Some  Foreign  Guide  Books. 

Guide  to  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  5s.  net.  Macmillan.  Though  there 
are  many  standard  guides  to  Egypt,  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  exceedingly 
handy  volume  holds  its  own  well,  and  a sixth  edition  has  recently  been 
published.  A great  merit  of  this  guide  is  that  the  essential  requirements 
of  the  average  tourist  are  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  the  ordinary 
excursionist,  who  is  only  able  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  in  Egypt, 
is  admirably  catered  for  in  this  well-written  little  hand-book.  The 
time-honoured  Baedeker  and  Murray  are,  no  doubt,  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  traveller  who  is  disposed  to  take  antiquities  and  sight-seeing 
seriously.  But  the  average  tourist  is  apt  to  be  choked  off  by  the 
multiplicity  of  detail.  Macmillan’s  guide  is  an  excellent  example  of 
judicious  selection,  and  the  sections  on  the  Cairo  Museum  and  on  the 
Theban  Temples  is  very  well  done. 

Cook's  Handbook  to  South  Italy . New  edition.  4s.  1910.  This  is  another 
excellent  example  of  skilful  and  discriminating  selection.  This  guide 
does  not  aim  at  the  functions  of  a gazeteer  or  encyclopaedia,  but  almost 
every  place  of  interest  in  South  Italy  is  adequately  described,  with 
a special  view  to  the  requirements  of  the  short-time  holiday  maker. 
The  arrangement  of  the  contents  is  clear  and  easily  understood,  and  there 
is  a very  fair  index.  In  the  literary  treatment  there  is  no  attempt  at 
fine  writing,  but  the  descriptions  are  readable  and  a good  deal  of  infor- 
mation is  given  incidentally  ; and  the  majority  of  tourists,  no  doubt, 
benefit  moreffrom  this  treatment  than  from  the  cut  and  dried  categorical 
method.  A most  praiseworthy  feature  of  this  guide  is  a very  full  directory 
of  festivals,  fetes,  pardons,  fairs,  etc.,  which  covers  the  whole  of  western 
Europe. 

Handbook  to  Cyprus.  Sir  J.  Hutchinson,  K.C.M.G.,  and  G.  D. 
Cobham,  C.M.G.  Published  annually.  2s.  6d.  net.  E.  Stanford.  It 
is  curious  that  Cyprus  seems  utterly  ignored  by  the  globe-trotter, 
while  even  the  passenger  liners  who  make  a feature  of  popular  cruises 
in  the  Mediterranean  utterly  neglect  this  Cinderella  Colony — for  though 
technically  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  (who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ground  landlord),  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  English  Crown 
Colony.  Possibly  the  inferior  harbour  accommodation  partly  accounts 
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for  the  island’s  neglect  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  yachting.  But  if  a 
guide-book  can  influence  tourist  traffic,  certainly  the  excellent  hand-book 
to  Cyprus  might  be  supposed  to  induce  tourist  custom.  It  is,  indeed, 
far  more  than  a guide-book,  it  is  an  encyclopedia  and  gazeteer  in  little 
of  the  island.  The  natural  features,  the  various  government  institutions, 
the  history  and  the  recreative  and  sporting  facilities  are  described 
authoritatively  and  thoroughly. 

Persian  Self-taught.  Shayk  Hasan.  2s.  E.  Marlborough.  1909. 
This  is  one  of  the  latest  of  Messrs.  Marlborough’s  deservedly  popular 
series  of  phrase  books.  In  some  respects  this  modest  little  work  serves 
as  the  complement  to  the  guide-book  to  the  country,  and,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Cook,  Persia  is  beginning  to  come  into  the  tourists’ 
purview.  In  addition  to  a very  large  collection  of  useful  phrases  there 
are  tables  of  measure  and  coinage,  post  and  telegraph  rates,  etc.  No 
linguistic  aptitude  is  required  for  the  mastery  of  this  admirably  compiled 
“ conversation  book,”  as  the  phonetic  principle  is  applied  throughout, 
while  in  some  cases  the  literal  translation  of  Persian  expressions  and 
idioms  is  given,  as  well  as  the  nearest  English  equivalent. 

The  Americans'  Mecca.  By  Philip  J.  S.  Richardson.  Illustrated. 
Middleton  & Co.  1910.  A guide  book  on  somewhat  original  lines  will 
shortly  be  published  under  the  above  title.  It  might  equally  be  called 
The  Tourists’  France,  for  it  is  only  concerned  with  Paris  and  the  places 
of  tourist  resort  on  the  “ Highway  of  Travel,”  Southward.  Keeping 
in  view  these  necessary  limitations,  the  guide  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
service  to  our  American  cousins,  in  the  44  Beautiful  Land  of  France,” 
to  quote  the  sub-title.  It  should  appeal  to  British  pleasure  pilgrims  as 
well. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  deals  with  Paris, 
and  the  information  is  unusually  complete,  the  innumerable  features  of 
interest  are  skilfully  arranged  and  all  necessary  information,  historical 
or  artistic,  imparted  in  an  agreeable  and  readable  manner.  Though  a 
large  library  would  hardly  contain  the  topographical  works  on  Paris,  yet, 
there  is  still  room  for  a modern,  up-to-date  handbook  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Editor. 


Among  the  Books  to  be  reviewed  in  the  May  Number  are  : — 
Accidents  of  an  Antiquary's  Life.  By  D.  G.  Hogarth.  Macmillan. 
Across  the  Sahara.  By  Hanns  Vischer.  Arnold. 

A Transformed  Colony.  By  T.  J.  Aldridge.  Seeley. 

To  Abyssinia  through  an  Unknown  Land.  Captain  Stigand. 
Seeley. 
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The  Hegira  of  the  “Grand  Lama.” 

The  recent  flight  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  from  Lhasa  to  Calcutta 
has  aroused  some  interest  in  the 
“spiritual  King”  of  the  Forbidden 
Land,  Tashi  Lama,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  in  seclusion  in  Shigatse.  This 
is  the  great  potentate  for  whom  Sir 
Sven  Hedin — as  readers  of  Trans- 
Himalaya  will  remember  — had 
such  an  enthusiastic  admiration  : — 
“ Wonderful  ! never-to-be-forgotten 
Tashi  Lama  ! Never  has  any  man 
made  so  deep  and  ineffaceable  im- 
pression on  me.  Not  as  a divinity 
in  human  form  but  as  a man,  who 
in  goodness  of  heart,  innocence,  and 
purity  approaches  as  near  as  possible 
to  perfection.  I shall  never  forget 
his  expression ; it  displayed  un- 
bounded kindness,  humility,  and 
philanthropy  ; and  I have  never  seen 
such  a smile,  a mouth  so  delicately 
formed,  so  noble  a countenance.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
another  book  recently  reviewed 
by  us — Three  Years  in  Tibet — the 
author,  who  had  had  many  inter- 
views with  Dalai  Lama,  found  him 
much  more  deeply  interested  in 
political  than  in  spiritual  concerns. 

The  serious  nature  of  this  crisis  is 
perhaps  not  fully  appreciated  by 
English  newspaper  readers,  but 
Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  in  a remarkably 
suggestive  article  in  a recent  number 
of  the  Graphic,  gives  some  hint  of 
the  significance  of  the  Dalai  Lama’s 


flight.  He  points  1 out  how  very 
ill-informed  the  home  authorities 
seem  to  be  on  the  situation  in  Tibet. 
Yet  the  fullest  information  about 
the  later  development  of  the  Chinese 
Tibetan  policy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Decrees,  which  are 
regularly  inserted  in  the  North 
China  Daily  News.  It  seems  that 
the  moving  spirit  in  the  new  Chinese 
policy  is  not  the  Chinese  Legate  at 
Lhasa  (known  as  the  Amban),  but 
a certain  Chao  Erh-feng,  who  seems 
to  be  a kind  of  Chinese  Cromer  or 
Curzon.  Officially  he  holds  a much 
inferior  rank  to  the  Viceroy  and  the 
two  Ambans,  being  merely  Com- 
missioner of  Defence.  He  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  the  Viceroy 
de  facto.  He  is  a man  of  distinctly 
modern  ideas,  and  “ his  programme 
of  reforms  for  Tibet  would  do  credit 
to  any  British  commissioner.” 

Professor  Gregory  and  Coloured  Labour. 

A lecture  of  considerable  geo- 
graphical and  economical  value, 
dealing  with  the  relations  between 
the  geographical  expansion  and  the 
social  and  material  development  of 
Australia,  was  given  in  February  by 
Professor  J.  W.  Gregory,  the  dis- 
tinguished geologist  and  explorer, 
before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  This  lecture  unfortunately 
does  not  appear  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Geographical  Journal,  but 
we  presume  it  will  be  printed  in  the 
April  number. 


The  Dalai  Lama’s  “ Hegira  ” from  Lhasa  to  Darjiling. 

| “The  Graphic,”  Phot. 
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Professor  Gregory,  who  we  may 
incidentally  remark,  has  under- 
taken to  write  an  article  in  the  course 
of  the  year  for  Travel  and  Explor- 
ation, on  Australian  exploration  in 
general,  made  some  significant 
remarks  on  the  increase  of  population 
in  Australia  within  the  last  few 
years.  He  pointed  out  that  actually 
the  growth  of  population,  though 
often  popularly  regarded  as  dis- 
appointingly slow,  had  really  been 
unusually  rapid.  He  compared  it 
with  progressive  and  much  belauded 
Canada,  and  pointed  out  that  it 
took  the  Dominion  two  and  a half 
centuries  to  reach  the  population 
that  Australia  had  already  secured 
in  less  than  one. 

Then  on  the  burning  question  of 
coloured  labour,  as  opposed  to  white 
labour,  in  Queensland,  the  Professor 
conclusively  proved  that,  contrary 
to  usual  opinion,  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  Australia  can  be  more  effec- 
tively, and  actually  more  cheaply, 
developed  by  white  labour  than  by 
Kanakas.  To  quote  from  an  able 
summary  of  this  lecture  in  the 
United  Empire  : — “ Instead  of 
Australia  raising  less  than  half  the 
sugar  it  needs,  it  now  raises  more 
than  it  can  use  and  exports  the 
surplus.  The  cost  of  sugar-cane 
production  appears  to  have  fallen 
instead  of  having  risen,  justifying  the 
view  of  those  who  hold  that  the  white 
labour  is  actually  cheaper  than  the 
black,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference 
in  the  nominal  wages.  Actual 
experience  and  theoretical  considera- 
tions, therefore,  show  alike  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  climate  of  tropical 


Australia  to  prevent  its  colonisation 
by  white  races.  Having  expressed 
this  opinion,  Professor  Gregory 
sounded  a timely  warning  about  the 
emptiness  of  Australia’s  great,  rich, 
tropical  regions.” 

A Sudan  Reservoir. 

In  a remarkably  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture,  which  Major 
Stanton  (the  late  Governor  of  Khar- 
toum) read  before  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  February  15th, 
he  dealt  exhaustively  and  thoroughly 
with  the  present-day  conditions  of 
“ Our  Sudan.”  Though  so  much 
has  been  written  lately  about  this 
province,  that  one  would  imagine 
that  there  was  nothing  more  left 
to  be  said,  yet  Colonel  Stanton,  in 
his  informative  paper,  brings  home, 
even  to  those  who  consider  them- 
selves well  posted  in  latter-day 
Egyptian  history,  their  appalling 
ignorance  of  a region  which  is 
destined  to  become  perhaps  the 
granary  of  Europe.  Some  striking 
details  were  given  of  a remark- 
able and  very  promising  scheme  of 
making  a vast  reservoir  to  the  west 
of  the  Nile,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bayuda  Desert.  This  new  reservoir 
does  not  only  supplement  the 
great  Assouan  reservoir,  but  its 
storage  capacity  will  be  much 
greater. 

“ West  of  Omdurman,  and  extend- 
ing right  down  to  Korti  in  the  Don- 
gola  province,  there  is  a vast  wady 
or  depression  known  as  the  Wady 
Mokattam,  which  is  some  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Nile  at  Khartoum,  and  some  sixty 
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miles  from  it.  It  is  known  that  the 
Nile  falls  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  between  Khartoum  and  Abu 
Hamed,  at  the  top  of  the  great  bend. 
The  depression  is  some  two  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  varies  from  one 
to  three  miles  in  breadth.  Wells  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
parts  of  it,  and  the  extraordinary 
thing  is  that  the  water  in  them  varies 
with  the  level  of  the  Nile . The 

Kababish  Arabs,  the  principal  tribe 
who  inhabit  this  part  of  the  desert, 
state  that  the  Wady  Mokattam  was 
at  some  remote  date  the  old  bed  of 
the  Nile  before  it  took  the  great  bend 
round  by  Abu  Hamed.  And  even 
to  this  day,  when  heavy  rains  fall  in 
these  deserts,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
the  water  rushes  down  this  water- 
course to  the  Nile  at  Korti  in  a stream 
over  one  hundred  yards  wide  and 
several  feet  deep.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  this  must  have  been  the 
case  and  a prehistoric  race  once  lived 
where  to-day  no  water  is  to  be 
found.  At  one  spot  the  remains  of  a 
strong  fort  or  cut  stone  perched  high 
on  the  top  of  a hill  are  visible,  while 
the  nearest  water  is  now  over  thirty 
miles  distant.  Petrified  forests,  too, 
are  to  be  seen,  with  trunks  of  trees 
over  a yard  in  diameter,  which 
shows  that  at  some  period  this  now 
waterless  desert  was  covered  with 
thick  forest.  If  a canal  were  dug 
from  the  White  Nile  some  thirty 
miles  above  Omdurman  and  con- 
nected with  this  wady,  and  a dam 
made  across  its  mouth  at  the  narrow- 
est part  near  Korti,  an  enormous 
volume  of  the  flood-water,  which  at 
present  escapes  to  the  sea,  could  be 
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impounded  and  used,  when  the 
river  is  low  and  water  so  badly 
wanted  in  summer.” 

A Mecca  “Holy  Family.” 

But  though  Major  Stanton’s 
lecture  is  an  important  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Sudan,  yet  the  lighter  side  of  his 
experiences  has  not  been  ignored,  and 
many  illumining  touches  of  humour 
afford  a pleasing  relief . 

For  instance,  the  late  Governor  of 
Khartoum  relates  a particularly 
diverting  incident  in  connection  with 
the  Mecca  Pilgrimage.  It  seems 
that  Khartoum  lies  on  the  great 
pilgrim  route  from  North-West 
Africa  to  the  Holy  City.  “ Already 
some  three  or  four  thousand  pilgrims 
pass  yearly  through  Omdurman  on 
their  way  to  Mecca,  having  often 
taken  three  or  four  years  to  cross 
from  West  Africa.  Not  so  long 
ago  I remember  taking  before  the 
Governor-General  a certain  Houssa 
Sheikh  who  had  arrived  with  a large 
following,  and  His  Excellency, 
wishing  to  do  all  that  was  possible, 
offered  to  send  the  man  with  his 
family  by  train  to  Port  Sudan. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  I had 
ascertained  that  the  Sheikh’s  family 
consisted  of  seven  hundred  persons 
that  His  Excellency  realised  he  had 
taken  on  a big  thing.  Of  the  seven 
hundred,  some  two  hundred  were 
wives,  most  of  whom  the  Sheikh  was 
quite  ready  to  leave  behind  if  the 
Governor-General  would  look  after 
them  till  his  return,  an  honour  and 
responsibility  which  His  Excellency 
declined  with  thanks.” 
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Ths  Jerboa’s  Larder. 

Even  the  naturalist  is  not  for- 
gotten in  this  admirable  lecture. 
Major  Stanton,  who  is  evidently  a 
keen  observer,  gives  a remarkable 
instance  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  possessed  by  the 
Jerboa  or  Kangaroo  Rat.  This 
quaint  little  animal  “ is  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  places  miles 
and  miles  away  from  any  water  or 
even  dew,  and  I was  at  a loss  to 
understand  how  these  little  animals 
could  exist  through  the  ten  months 
of  drought.  It  appears,  however, 
that  after  the  scanty  rains  a small 
wild  melon,  of  bitter  taste  but  full  of 
juice,  flourishes  in  the  desert.  The 
Jerboa,  as  soon  as  the  melon  is  ripe, 
bites  off  the  stem  and  proceeds  to 
dig  away  the  sand  under  the  melon, 
so  that  it  gradually  sinks  below  the 
level  of  the  ground.  The  constant 
wind  soon  covers  it  over  with  six  to 
eight  inches  of  sand,  which  protects 
it  from  the  scorching  sun  and  from 
drying  up.  When^all  other  moisture 
has  evaporated,  the  Jerboa  goes  to 
his  larder  of  melons  and  drinks  the 
juice  of  these  till  the  rains  come  on 
again.  One  Jerboa  will  bury  as 
many  as  forty  of  these  little  melons 
to  last  him  through  the  dry  season/7 

The  Fearsome  Hyaena. 

A writer  in  the  Morning  Post , in 
dealing  with  the  Duke  of  Connaught’s 
big  game  shooting  expedition  to 
British  East  Africa,  says  : “ All  the 
five  species  of  Africa’s  dangerous 
game  are  to  be  found  in  the  Colony, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  lion 
and  leopard.  A question  often  asked 


is,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  ? ” 
Most  experienced  African  hunters 
would  answer  that  it  all  depends 
upon  circumstances,  and  it  is  possible 
that  one  or  two  would  suggest  that 
the  despised  hyaena,  under  occa- 
sional exceptional  circumstances,  best 
deserves  the  tribute  of  fear.  That 
this  is  the  case  the  writer  of  this 
note,  who  lays  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a shikari,  knows  from  per- 
sonal experience.  He  was  camped 
one  night  on  the  Ruenya  River, 
some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Zambesi,  and 
because  lions  had  been  troublesome 
for  several  successive  nights  he  had 
caused  the  camp  to  be  encircled  with 
a double  ring  of  large  fires.  None 
of  these  fires  were  more  thanr  twenty 
feet  apart.  Before  midnight  "he  was 
awakened  by  shouts,  and  jumped  up 
to  see  his  carriers  throwing  fire- 
brands at  an  indistinct  object  in  the 
darkness.  The  commotion  was 
caused  by  the  fact  of  a hyaena  having 
sneaked  into  the  camp,  passing 
between  two  bright  fires,  seized  a 
sleeping  carrier  and  dragged  him  ten 
paces  or  more,  before  it  was  driven 
away.  The  poor  wretch  had  been 
seized  by  the  face,  which  was  terribly 
mutilated,  his  right  eye  and  part  of 
his  right  cheek  being  torn  away. 
On  examining  the  animal’s  spoor, 
the  carriers  agreed  unanimously  that 
the  mischief  had  been  done  by  a 
hyaena,  but  the  writer,  having  heard 
much  of  the  hyaena’s  cowardice, 
would  scarcely  credit  it  until  he 
chanced  on  the  following  passage  in 
Livingstone’s  Missionary  Travels  : — 
“ The  hyaena  is  a very J cowardly 
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animal,  but  frequently  approaches 
persons  lying  asleep  and  makes  an 
ugly  gash  on  the  face.”  It  is  extra- 
ordinary that  the  hyaena  should 
have  mustered  courage  to  pass 
between  two  blazing  fires,  but 
perhaps  he  has  learned,  from  his 
frequent  visits  to  village  refuse-heaps 
with  their  smouldering  wood  embers, 
that  fire  is  not  so  dangerous  as  it 
looks ; or  possibly  extreme  hunger 
outweighed  his  instinctive  dread  of 
fire. 

Exploring  Notes. 

A significant  railway  extension  has 
recently  been  carried  out  in  China, 
namely,  the  Railway  from  the  Ton- 
king  Frontier  to  Yunnan-Fu.  This 
railway  (which  was  planned  twenty 
years  ago  but  was  only  seriously 
taken  in  hand  a few  years  ago), 
is  now  nearing  completion,  and  it  was 
expected  to  reach  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Yunnan  last  month 
(March).  It  is  intended  to  extend  it 
to  the  upper  Yang-Tse  in  the  very 
heart  of  China. 

Two  lectures  of  considerable  ex- 
ploration interest  are  to  be  read 
at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society’s 


Meetings  during  April.  On  April 
11th  Dr.  Karl  Kumm  will  describe 
his  journey  across  Africa  from  the 
Niger  to  the  Nile,  and  on  April 
18th  Dr.  T.  E.  Longstaff,  the 
famous  Himalayan  mountaineer,  will 
read  a paper  entitled  “Exploring 
and  Climbing  in  the  Karakoram.” 

The  arrangements  for  the  April 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  held  at  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,  are  as  follows : — On 
April  12th,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P., 
will  lecture  on  “ The  New  Empire,” 
and  on  April  19th  Captain  E.  G. 
Rason  will  read  a paper  on  “ The 
New  Hebrides.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
study  of  geography  at  Oxford  gains 
in  popularity.  For  instance,  in 
last  Michaelmas  term  there  were 
thirty-two  students,  while  there  are 
now  seventy-three — forty-six  men 
and  twenty-seven  ladies. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  has 
been  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Geography  at  Cambridge  University, 
in  place  of  Mr.  H.  Y.  Oldham,  M.A., 
wThose  term  of  office  has  expired. 


Tips  on  Tipping. 

The  Editor  of  the  Queen  travel 
column  has  some  very  sane  and 
practical  observations  to  make  on 
the  “ tipping  habit  ” in  hotels. 
After  all,  the  common-sense  view 
that  the  practice  is  a convention — 
regrettable  no  doubt,  but  one  that 
the  tourist,  if  he  values  his  own 
comfort,  should  conform  to — has 
much  to  recommend  it.  “ Many 
tourists  consider  themselves  the 
chief  sufferers  through  the  tipping 
system,  but  they  are  not  the  victims. 
When  they  have  really  understood 
the  position  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed, especially  in  tourist  towns, 
they  will  probably  agree  that  the 
victim  is  the  servant,  who  is  engaged 
to  work  by  the  hotel  keeper  and  paid, 
in  many  instances,  by  the  guests. 
In  hotels  where  the  proprietor  pays 
his  employes  full  wages — and  there 
are  few — the  service  may  be  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  it  might  be  more 
so  if  all  guests  would  refrain  from 
tipping  ; but  as  soon  as  one  visitor 
commences  this  sort  of  bribery,  he  is 
very  soon  specially  attended  to,  and 
other  visitors  consequently  lose  their 
fair  share  of  attention.  In  hotels 
where  full  wages  are  not  paid,  the 
best  service  is  bestowed  on  those 
guests  who  give  gratuities,  or  who 
are  likely  to  do  so,  and  this  the 
employe  knows  from  the  marks  on 
the  luggage  (they  may  be  chalked 
on  by  the  servants  at  the  hotel  last 


visited)  or  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  last  hotel’s  label  has 
been  pasted  on  a trunk. 

“ In  hotels  where  no  wages  are 
paid  to  those  servants  who  come 
in  direct  contact  with  guests,  the 
service  is  perfect  if  a tip  has  been  or 
is  likely  to  be  given.  If  there  is  any 
fault  with  the  service  the  guest  is 
probably  the  cause  of  it.  Neglect 
to  answer  bells  is  the  chambermaid’s 
simple  way  of  hinting  that  her  wages 
depend  on  tips  and  that  she  requires 
a bribe.  If  letters  or  newspapers 
are  not  delivered  within  half  an  hour 
of  their  arrival,  the  concierge  wishes 
you  to  remember  that  he  is  their 
guardian.  If  your  boots  are  not 
ready  when  you  want  them,  and  not 
clean  then,  it  is  only  because  you 
have  not  paid  for  the  polish  there  or 
at  the  last  hotel  you  visited.  You 
have  to  ring  more  than  once  for  your 
morning  coffee  if  the  sommelier 
suspects  you  of  meanness,  and  your 
dinner  will  be  a thousandfold  more 
digestible  if  you  come  to  terms  with 
the  head  waiter  and  his  staff.  Now, 
all  this  is  not  any  more  the  fault  of 
the  servant  than  of  the  guest — or  the 
proprietor.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  impor- 
tant convention,  which  will  not 
easily  come  to  an  end,  and  when  (and 
if)  it  does,  the  guest  will  not  be  more 
comfortable,  while  the  servant  will 
be  both  happier  and  lazier.  If  hotel 
frequenters  will  always  reckon  tips 
as  a fixed  part  of  their  expenses, 
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choosing  hotels  with  prices  (plus 
tips)  they  can  afford,  they  will 
probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  tipping  is,  after  all,  not  a per- 
nicious system,  but  the  only  system 
possible  under  the  circumstances.” 

A Pagan  Fish. 

The  numerous  readers  who  were 
attracted  by  the  article  of  “ Sar- 
celle  ” in  the  March  number,  will 
probably  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  which  would  have 
been  printed  in  the  article,  but  for 
its  late  arrival. 

A very  curious  and,  I may  say, 
“anti-Christian”  fish  is  the  hal- 
emma (box  salpa  of  naturalists),  a 
short,  deep,  gold-striped  fish,  much 
appreciated  and  largely  caught 
by  the  Mohammedan  natives  of 
Mogador,  but  seldom  falling  victim 
to  the  wiles  of  the  “ Christian  ” or 
“ N’serani,”  as  any  European  is 
there  called,  though  I am  not  sure 
they  all  merit  the  appellation. 

It  is  a most  bewildering  business  ; 
I can  generally  get  my  share  of  any 
finny  fun  that  is  going,  but  during 
my  long  residence  in  Mogador  I 
have  only  caught  a few  odd 
halemma.  I have  stood  or  squatted 
on  a rock-ledge  beside  a ragged 
Moor  who  was  rapidly  filling  his 
big  round  basket  with  the  rascals, 
while  nearly  all  mine  “ unbit  and 
div.”  The  bait  used  is  the  rock 
rag  worm,  the  ground-bait  a short, 
crisp,  peculiar  smelling  sea- weed 
growing  on  the  rocks  from  which 
we  fish.  That  there  is  something 
mysterious  about  these  fish  is  shown 
by  the  following  tale.  Many  years 


ago  they  were  so  numerous  close  to 
the  town,  that  townsfolk  went  down 
and  caught  them  from  the  rocks, 
and  when  the  boatmen  came  back 
from  their  hard  day’s  toil  on  the 
island,  they  found  the  market 
glutted  and  no  sale  for  their  fish. 
So  they  complained  to  a saintly 
man  then  staying  in  the  town,  called 
“ Sidi  Boubeker,”  asking  if  he 
could  not  send  the  fish  away  from 
the  rock-ledges  near  the  town. 
Being  duly  propitiated,  the  holy 
man  went  down  to  a commanding 
position  on  a high  rock,  summoned 
all  the  halemma  tribe  before  him, 
claiming  the  law  of  Allah  against 
them,  making  them  an  impressive 
oration,  ending  with  an  injunction 
to  leave  those  waters  and  proceed  to 
certain  rocks  specified  by  his  clients. 
Whereupon  the  gold-striped  ones 
obediently  departed,  and  since  that 
day  not  a halemma  has  been  taken 
from  the  mainland  rocks  near  the 
town,  whereas  they  may  be  found, 
and  caught  plentifully — by  pious 
Moslems,  be  it  understood — every 
summer,  at  the  “ Bock  of  Grass,” 
the  “ Rock  of  Haha,”  and  other 
points  outside  Mogador  Island, 
designated  by  the  pious  and  faithful 
fishermen. 

The  New  Sport  : Aerial  Ski*ing. 

A new  sport  has  recently  been 
started  in  Sweden  which  may 
possibly  become  popular,  and  may  be 
added  to  the  ice  and  snow  sports 
so  popular  in  Switzerland,  Scandi- 
navia and  Canada.  The  implement 
consists  of  an  aeroplane  on  long 
ski  runners.  The  sportsman  glides 
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down  a prepared  snow  run,  and  the 
impetus  gained  naturally  induces 
flight,  when  he  nears  the  bottom. 
So  that  this  new  kind  of  bird-man 
gets  some  of  the  pleasure  of  aero- 
planing,  without  the  expense  of  a 
motor  attachment,  and  with  a 
minimum  risk  to  life  and  limb. 

“ Bradshaw.” 

To  travellers  in  reminiscent  mood 
a peculiar  fascination  is  associated 
with  this  name — it  recalls  pleasant 
wanderings  on  the  Continent  or  to 
44  lands  of  summer  beyond  the  seas.” 
But  even  for  armchair  travellers  this 
familiar  name  has  attractions  of  a 
kind.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
untravelled  men  I know,  a certain 
Oxford  don,  used  to  consider  a study 
of  Bradshaw  his  most  restful  recrea- 
tion, after  coping  with  the  abyssmal 
ignorance  of  undergraduates  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  This  gentle- 
man not  only  read  Bradshaw  for 
pleasure,  but  apparently  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  At  all  events  he 
possessed  an  absolutely  unequalled 
knowledge,  greater  perhaps  than 
that  of  a railway  traffic  superinten- 
dent, of  the  hours  of  the  principal 
services  in  all  the  great  railway 
systems  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  could  tell  you,  in  short,  the  time 
of  arrival  or  departure  at  the  prin- 
cipal termini  of  the  metropolis  and 
great  provincial  cities  of  every  ex- 
press train.  But  it  is  not  the  English 
Bradshaw  that  I have  now  in  mind, 
but  the  continental  edition,  not  so 
well  known,  but  certainly  far  more 
interesting.  Indeed,  the  guide-book 
synopsis  at  the  end  of  the  time  tables 


should  render  the  ordinary  tourist 
almost  independent  of  Baedeker  and 
other  classical  guide-books.  But  as 
Homer  is  allowed  to  nod  occasionally, 
so  does  Bradshaw,  and  though  we 
have  hardly  ever  found  a mistake  in 
the  hundreds  of  pages  of  voluminous 
time  tables,  yet,  occasionally  errors 
are  not  unknown  in  the  descriptions 
of  countries  and  towns.  Then  the 
arrangement  of  steamship  services 
is,  we  think,  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. It  might  be  not  only  fuller, 
but  more  scientifically  tabulated  and 
classified.  In  this  respect  Cook's 
Continental  Time  Tables  is  far 
superior.  Bradshaw  might  well  take 
a leaf  out  of  the  book  of  its  younger 
rival,  where  the  steamship  services 
are  admirably  arranged,  thoroughly 
reliable,  and  unusually  ample. 

Sea  Breakfasts. 

The  daily  papers  have  apparently 
been  much  exercised  by  the  Premier 
having  been  honoured  by  the  King 
with  an  invitation  to  a ten  o’clock 
breakfast.  This,  of  course,  gives  an 
opportunity  for  erudite  allusions  to 
the  famous  breakfasts  of  the  early 
Victorian  Era,  given  by  the  poet 
Rogers  and  other  great  litterateurs 
of  the  day.  Plain  living  and  high 
thinking  was  evidently  discounte- 
nanced at  these  breakfasts,  to  judge 
from  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  We  hear,  for  instance,  of 
4 4 Chocolate,  coffee,  tea,  cream,  eggs, 
ham,  tongue,  cold  fowl,  all  these  are 
good,  and  bespeak  good  knowledge 
in  him  who  sets  them  forth  ; but  the 
touchstone  is  fish  ; anchovy  is  the 
first  step,  prawns  and  shrimps  the 
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second  ; potted  char  and  lamprey 
are  the  third,  but  lobster  is,  indeed, 
matter  for  a May  morning,  and 
demands  a rare  combination  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  in  him  who 
sets  it  forth.” 

But  I think  passengers  by  the 
P.  and  0.  liners  could  give  even 
these  famous  epicures  points.  For 
instance,  the  typical  breakfast  of 
an  ordinary  passenger  is  as  follows  : 
He  begins  with  fried  or  poached 
eggs,  followed  by  fish,  then  follows 
a chop,  and  the  meal  winds  up  with 


cold  beef  or  tongue.  Indeed,  the 
more  stalwart  among  the  valiant 
trenchermen,  start  with  porridge 
as  a kind  of  hors  d'osuvre.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  frequently  a passenger 
fortified  thus  earlier  in  the  day,  is 
content  with  the  lightest  of  light 
lunches — probably  a slice  of  cold 
meat,  followed  by  cheese  and 
celery.  Still,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  average  passenger  over- 
eats himself  on  board  ship.  Indeed, 
eating  is  apparently  regarded  chiefly 
as  a means  of  passing  the  time. 


Editorial  Competition. 

In  this  Competition  our  readers  were  asked  to  suggest  how  many 
pages  should  be  respectively  allotted  to  the  various  features  of  the 
Magazine,  namely  : — 

1.  Personal  Narratives  of  Travel.  2.  General  Articles.  3.  Armchair 
Travel.  4.  The  Exploring  World.  5.  Tourist  Travel. 

Three  prizes  were  offered,  given  for  the  three  answers  which  agreed 
best  with  the  Editor’s  selection.  It  has  resulted  as  follows  : — The  first 
prize  of  Two  Guineas  is  divided  between  Mr.  M.  T.  Tudsbery,  100,  St. 
George’s  Square,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  Madame  Lecoat,  Tremel, 
Plestin-les-Greves,  Cote-du-Nord,  France.  The  second  prize  of  One  Guinea 
has  been  gained  by  Miss  M.  M.  Winter,  59,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. 
Two  competitors,  Mr.  Philip  Casse,  Athelstan  Road,  Faversham,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Burrell,  19,  Fulwood  Park,  Liverpool,  have  tied  for  the  third 
prize ; and,  as  this  cannot  well  be  halved,  each  of  the  two  winners  has 
been  placed  on  the  subscription  fist  for  one  year. 

[The  Editorial  selection  was  : — Personal  Narratives,  32  pages  ; General 
Articles,  16  pages  \ Armchair  Travel,  10  pages  ; Exploring  World,  6 pages  ; 
and  Tourist  Travel,  7 pages.] 
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The  Newest  Trans-Continental  Railway. 

The  Story  of  the  Trans- Andine  Railway. 

By.  C.  A.  BARNICOAT. 

The  piercing  of  the  long-delayed  Trans-Andine  Tunnel,  and  the  conse- 
quent completion  of  the  first  Trans-Continental  railway  in  South 
America,  is  an  event,  the  full  importance  of  which  to  the  two  great 
Republics,  Argentina  and  Chile,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  must 
make  a considerable  difference  to  Chile,  if  only  because  both  it  and 
Valparaiso  are  now  so  much  more  accessible  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.  It  is  expected  to  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  development 
of  the  Mendoza  district  of  the  Argentine,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
in  the  Republic,  and  has  long  been  known  for  its  fruit-orchards  and  vine- 
yards. And  it  must  greatly  affect  the  tourist  traffic  between  Chile  and 
Argentina.  The  Trans-Andine  trip,  being  rendered  so  much  easier,  will 
assuredly  become  much  more  popular  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  The 
tourist  traffic,  however,  is  probably  the  least  of  these  various 
considerations. 

Valparaiso  is  now  within  nine  hundred  miles  of  Buenos  Aires — to  be 
precise,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles.  Now  Buenos  Aires  is 
a short  three  weeks  from  London,  and  consequently  the  Chilian  capital 
is  within  three  and  a half,  and  almost  within  three,  weeks  of  this  country. 
The  completion  of  this  great  Trans-Continental  railway  has  naturally 
given  considerable  impetus  to  South  American  travel  generally.  In  order 
to  cope  with  the  increased  passenger  traffic  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company  are  building  new  and  fast  liners  to  run  between  Liverpool 
and  Buenos  Aires,  which  will  be  the  largest  the  River  Plate  can 
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accommodate.  Then  the  Hamburg  American  Line  is  in  negotiation 
with  the  Argentine  Government  for  the  establishment  of  a service  of 
first-class  steamers  between  Europe  and  the  Argentine. 

Formerly,  Valparaiso  was  reached  either  by  rail  to  Las  Cuevas,  and 
thence  by  a drive  or  mule  ride  over  a pass  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  feet  high,  in  air  so  rarefied  that  many  people  became 
ill  and  actually  sick  from  the  effects  of  it,  and  thence  by  train  again  ; 
or  else  by  a steamer  journey  of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
round  the  Horn  from  Buenos  Aires.  Of  course  it  was  also  possible  to 
reach  it  via  the  United  States,  but  there  was  no  easy  and  convenient  way 
of  transporting  passengers,  still  less  of  transporting  merchandise.  In 
short,  the  Andean  trip,  in  former  conditions,  was  found  by  all  but  strong 
people  exceedingly  trying  and  tiring. 

Valparaiso  is  now  within  two  days  of  Buenos  Aires  (about  thirty-six 
hours  by  rail).  Certainly  the  journey  costs  £13  10s.  first  class  (the  price 
of  a return  ticket  being  exactly  double  that  of  a single  one),  but  then  the 
Argentine  is  a country  of  high  charges,  and  as  this  fare  includes  sleeping 
accommodation,  and  the  railway  is  comfortable,  it  is  relatively  not 
expensive. 

Of  late  years  the  exceptionally  pleasant  and  restful  voyage  to  Buenos 
Aires  has  become  popular  with  people  of  means  and  leisure.  Some- 
times they  return  by  the  next  boat,  thus  spending  a week  in  the 
Argentine  capital,  and  sometimes  make  a stay  of  several  weeks.  In 
spite  of  the  dust,  which  is  occasionally  very  trying  on  the  plains,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  many  will  now  be  tempted  to  make  the  journey 
across  South  America  by  its  first  Trans-Continental  railway,  especially 
in  the  months  from  October  to  April,  the  Argentine  summer,  when 
there  are  both  most  European  tourists  and  least  snow  on  the  high  Andes. 

The  Trans-Andine  Railway,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  is  not  a record- 
breaking  line.  It  is  by  no  means  the  loftiest  railway  in  the  world,  as 
is  popularly  supposed.  It  is  not  even  the  highest  railway  in  South 
America,  neither  is  the  Trans-Andine  tunnel  the  highest  in  the  world. 
No  further  away  than  Peru  there  is  a railway  which  runs  between 
Callao  and  Lima  and  on  to  Oroya.  It  threads  in  and  out  of  intricate 
Andean  gorges,  and  passes  along  the  edges  of  precipices  ; and,  with  its 
sixty-three  tunnels,  it  pierces  the  mountain  chain  at  a height  of  over 
fifteen  thousand  feet,  at  one  part  reaching  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet.  This  makes  the  Trans-Andine  tunnel’s  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  look  very  small.  And  there  is  also  another  railway  in 
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Peru,  that  from  Arequipa  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca,  which  crosses  the 
mountains  by  a cutting  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
above  the  sea.  Neither  of  these  lines  are  long,  yet  they  both  cost 
considerably  over  £4,000,000  to  construct. 

Comparing  the  Trans-Andine  Railway  and  tunnel  with  other  railways 
and  tunnels  in  the  same  continent,  therefore,  they  appear  comparatively 
low  and  short ; but  comparing  them  with  those  in  Europe,  they  stand 
out  very  large  and  conspicuous  as  regards  height,  though  not  as  regards 
length.  The  Simplon  Tunnel,  for  instance,  without  the  entrance  works, 
is  twelve  and  a quarter  miles  long,  as  compared  with  the  longest 
Trans-Andine  tunnel,  one  mile  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty 
yards,  and  the  total  length  of  Trans-Andine  tunnels  about  two  and  one- 
eighth  miles  ; the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  is  nearly  nine  and  three-quarters 
miles  long  ; the  Mount  Cenis  seven  and  a half  miles,  and  the  Arlberg 
about  six  and  one-third  miles. 

The  length  of  tunnel,  therefore,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  the  extraordinary 
feature  of  the  Trans-Andine  railway.  The  height,  however,  compared 
with  European  tunnels,  is  remarkable,  being  nearly  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  (average  height  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-six 
feet),  as  compared  with  only  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  (Simplon),  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  (St. 
Gothard),  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  (Arlberg), 
while  the  highest  carriage  road  in  Europe,  that  over  the  Stelvio  Pass, 
is  only  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet. 

Comparisons  of  rates  of  progress  of  work  per  day,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
given,  and  of  cost  of  tunnels,  are  somewhat  misleading  ; as  conditions 
of  work  differ  much  in  different  tunnels.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Trans-Andine  Railway  has  been  an  exceptionally  long  time  in  construc- 
tion— in  fact,  the  history  of  the  undertaking  really  dates  back  to  1874, 
when  the  concession  was  first  obtained  for  the  building  of  a railway  from 
Mendoza  to  the  Argentine-Chilian  boundary  on  top  of  the  Andes.  Work 
on  the  Argentine  side  was  first  begun  in  1887,  and  in  1891  about  fifty- 
seven  miles  were  opened — the  first  four  sections,  from  Mendoza  to 
Uspallata.  The  fifth  section,  from  Uspallata  to  Rio  Blanco  (eighteen 
miles),  was  opened  in  1892,  the  sixth  section,  from  Rio  Blanco  to  Punta 
de  las  Vacas  (thirteen  miles)  in  1894  ; and  then  the  construction  was 
suspended  until  1899,  because  the  Chilian  Government  delayed  its 
decision  as  to  the  arrangements  under  which  the  railway  on  its  own  side 
of  the  Andes  should  be  constructed. 
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Towards  the  end  of  1899  work  was  resumed.  On  the  Argentine  side 
matters  progressed  steadily,  and  in  1903  the  line  on  that  side  reached  Las 
Cuevas  (“  the  Caves,”  though  no  one  seems  to  know  of  any  caves  or 
grottoes  about  here).  It  was,  however,  not  until  1903  that  work  on 
the  Chilian  side  was  really  taken  up  again  ; and  the  Trans-Andine 
Construction  Company  took  over  the  completion  of  the  line  on  that  side, 
including  its  proportion  of  the  summit  tunnel ; and,  by  arrangement, 
they  also  built  the  tunnel  on  the  Argentine  side  of  the  Andes,  for  obvi- 
ously, though  the  tunnel  was  in  the  territories  of  two  Republics,  the 
work,  to  be  done  satisfactorily,  must  be  kept  under  the  control  of  one 
company. 

Not  until  November  last  did  the  telegram  arrive  in  London  announcing 
that  the  tunnel  was  actually  bored  through,  and  not  until  the  5th  of 
April  last  did  the  first  train  run  over  the  line,  on  which  date  the  tunnel 
was  officially  inaugurated  on  the  Chilian  side.  The  official  inauguration 
on  the  Argentine  side,  however,  may  not  be  until  the  25th  of  May,  the 
Argentine  Centenary  of  Independence  Day.  This,  however,  is  not  cer- 
tain, and  in  any  case  it  is  not  likely  that  trains  will  be  delayed  running 
all  that  time. 

The  opening  of  the  first  South  American  Trans-Continental  and  Trans- 
Andine  Railway  (the  first  Trans-Andine  railway  not  confined  to  the  territory 
of  one  Republic)  comes  singularly  opportunely  in  a year  which  marks 
the  first  century  of  the  independence  of  the  second  greatest,  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  South  American  Republic.  The  Construction 
Company,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not  obliged  by  the  terms  of  its  contract 
to  complete  the  railway  until  next  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  Trans-Andine  Railway,  but 
from  the  beginning  of  its  construction  until  the  present  time,  the 
Argentine  side  has  probably  cost  something  over  £2,000,000.  This 
was  more  than  was  originally  expected,  but  then,  apparently,  the  cost  of 
tunnels  is  usually  under-estimated.  The  Chilian  Government  guaranteed 
bonds  in  1903  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  a million  and  a half  sterling. 

There  have  been  some  very  great  difficulties,  not  so  much  in  connection 
with  the  actual  tunnelling  itself,  as  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
work  had  to  be  done.  For  instance,  the  altitude  at  which  everything 
had  to  be  carried  on  was  very  considerable.  There  is  more  or  less  snow 
for  a great  portion  of  the  year  ; and  in  winter  it  occasionally  lies  in 
drifts  to  the  depths  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Powerful  rotary  snow- 
ploughs, obtained  from  the  United  States,  will  be  used  to  maintain  a 
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through  service  of  trains  in  winter  ; and  the  line  will  be  protected, 
where  necessary,  by  shedding. 

While  everything  at  tunnel  altitude  is  more  or  less  under  snow,  of  course 
all  provisions,  stores,  etc.,  have  to  be  carefully  covered  up  and  protected. 
For  five  months,  too,  the  workmen  have  been  practically  prisoners, 
which  has  not  made  easier  the  task  of  engaging  them.  Another  great 
difficulty  has  been  the  fact  that  all  the  material  for  the  construction,  all 
stores,  everything,  in  short,  has  had  to  be  brought,  at  any  rate  as  far 
as  the  Argentine  side  is  concerned,  from  Buenos  Aires,  a distance  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which  has  made  the  work  very 
costly.  Then,  of  course,  it  has  often  been  difficult  to  get  material  on  the 
spot  exactly  when  it  was  wanted. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  also,  labour  has  been  exceedingly 
expensive.  On  an  average  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  have 
been  working  on  the  tunnel,  in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  The 
Italians,  on  whom  the  Swiss  rely  so  much  for  constructing  their  tunnels, 
proved  rather  a failure,  for  they  did  not  like  the  wet  and  cold,  nor  the 
very  high  altitude,  and  if  they  saw  a chance  of  work  in  the  valleys,  they 
took  it,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  keeping  them.  In  the  end,  it 
was  found  that  Chilian  peons  were  the  best  workmen,  as  they  seem  able 
to  work  anywhere  and  at  any  altitude,  and  also  to  endure  cold,  wet  and 
exposure  much  better  than  Italians  ; but  during  the  last  two  and  a half 
years  a good  many  English  miners  have  been  employed.  A great  deal 
of  trouble  has  been  experienced  with  the  water,  which  occasionally 
got  into  the  tunnel — cold  snow-water,  in  which  the  men  had  to  stand, 
perhaps  up  to  their  knees,  for  hours  together,  which  they  naturally  did 
not  like  at  all.  All  the  water  in  the  region  is  practically  snow  water,  as  it 
never  rains,  or  only  very  rarely.  Labour  difficulties  were  further  com- 
plicated by  the  Chilian  earthquake  a few  years  ago,  which  caused  a 
great  deal  of  repairing  and  other  work  in  the  towns,  creating  a brisk 
demand  for  labour,  and  consequently  making  it  still  harder  to  get  men 
to  work  on  the  tunnel. 

The  cold  Andean  winds,  on  which  all  travellers  have  commented, 
which  usually  come  down  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  have  also  caused 
a good  deal  of  pneumonia  among  the  men.  Accidents,  which  on  the 
Lotschberg  tunnel,  now  being  constructed  in  Switzerland,  have  been  so 
serious  and  frequent  as  to  have  given  it  a bad  name,  have  not,  however, 
been  serious  on  the  Trans-Andine.  In  fact,  the  chief  difficulty  has  been 
the  getting  and  keeping  enough  workmen. 
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As  anyone  with  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  geology  knows, 
the  Andes  are  of  recent  formation.  The  rock  cut  well,  but  directly  it 
was  exposed  to  the  weather  it  crumbled.  Consequently  a great  deal 
more  lining  of  the  tunnel  had  to  be  done  than  was  expected,  which  also 
made  the  work  more  costly  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  the  tunnel  has  been  lessened  by  its 
having  been  made  almost  entirely  straight,  without  any  semblance  of 
the  spirals  in  some  of  the  Swiss  tunnels.  Consequently  there  is  no  need 
for  artificial  ventilation,  the  air  simply  blowing  straight  through. 

There  is  always  a great  risk  of  landslips  and  snow-slides  on  the  Trans- 
Andine,  but  wherever  such  risk  occurs  the  railway  will  be  protected 
by  having  a kind  of  snowshed  built  over  it,  very  strong  and  substantial, 
over  which  the  boulders  (which  are  sometimes  as  big  as  a house),  snow, 
earth,  and  other  debris  can  shoot  without  risk  of  danger  to  the  trains. 

The  narrow  gauge  (one  metre)  railway  begins  at  Mendoza  and  continues 
to  Los  Andes,  in  Chile.  For  a narrow  gauge  railway  the  Trans-Andine 
engines  are  remarkably  powerful.  They  are  Kitson  engines,  of  the  six 
cylinder  type,  weighing  between  eighty  and  ninety  tons,  and  are  capable 
of  taking  a train  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  up  an  eight  per 
cent,  grade.  There  are  three  of  these  engines  on  the  Chilian  side,  and 
two  or  three  on  the  Argentine  side.  They  are  of  a perfectly  newr  type  ; 
and  the  veriest  ignoramus  in  machinery  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  their 
peculiar  appearance.  Delivered  in  Chile,  they  cost  about  £7,000  each. 

The  grades  of  the  Trans-Andine  are  six  per  cent,  on  the  Argentine 
and  about  eight  per  cent,  on  the  Chilian  side,  on  which  the  descent  is 
much  more  rapid.  On  the  Chilian  side  also  there  is  much  more  vege- 
tation than  on  the  eastern  side,  and  conditions  seem,  besides,  very 
different  in  many  ways.  The  railway  is  rack,  worked  with  vertical 
cogs  ; and  is  perhaps  the  only  rack  railway  where  such  severe  conditions 
as  regards  frost  and  snow  have  to  be  coped  with. 

The  pleasure  of  the  Trans-Argentine  part  of  the  Trans-Andine  trip 
depends  much  upon  whether  it  has  recently  rained  on  the  plains  or  not. 
If  it  has  not  done  so,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
black  with  dust.  As  everyone  knows  who  has  seen  even  a little 
of  the  Argentine,  the  country  is  very  flat  until  the  Andes  or  the 
approaches  thereto  are  actually  reached.  For  about  fifty  miles — a 
short  stretch  in  that  land  of  sweeping  horizons  and  vast  distances — 
the  plains  are  well  cultivated.  After  this,  the  fields  are  exceedingly 
large,  sometimes  as  much  as  three  square  miles,  and  there  is  little  to  be 
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seen  but  corn,  maize,  or  alfalfa  (lucerne,  a familiar  sight  in  much  of  the 
Argentine),  or  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep  numbering  thousands. 

The  traveller  in  the  Argentine  is  sure  soon  to  hear  of  Mendoza  wine, 
and  Mendoza,  with  its  wine  industry  and  vineyards,  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stopping-places  for  those  who  wish  to  break  the  Trans  - 
Andine  journey.  For  the  Argentine  it  is  a picturesque  place,  with  spacious 
streets,  on  either  side  of  which  run  gutters  of  melted  snow  water  from  the 
Andes. 

After  Mendoza  the  Andes  proper  begin,  with  their  deep  ravines, 
barrenness,  and  variety  of  colouring — that  wonderful  colouring,  which 
only  barren  mountains  can  show,  and  the  impossibility  of  reproducing 
this  renders  Andean  photographs  somewhat  tame  and  illusory  present- 
ments of  the  scenery.  On  this  colouring  every  traveller,  from  Darwin 
onwards,  has  commented.  Darwin,  indeed,  says  that  the  colours  of 
the  Andean  rocks  were  4 4 the  first  view  I ever  saw  which  really  resembled 
those  pretty  sections  which  geologists  make  of  the  inside  of  the  earth.” 
He  also  noted  the  so-called  44  red  snow,”  which  can  occasionally  be  seen 
in  the  Andes. 

It  is  the  barrenness,  the  dryness  and  sometimes  the  absence  of  all 
life,  which  impress  most  of  those  who  first  see  the  Andes — that  section 
of  them  crossed  by  the  Trans-Andine  Railway.  Yet  from  November 
to  May  there  are,  in  many  places,  flowers  of  various  sorts,  and  yellow- 
flowering  scrub  or  bushes,  with  many  cacti  and  juicy-leaved  plants 
which  commonly  grow  in  waste  and  desolate  lands  wherein  there  is  no 
rain.  But  along  the  railway,  up  to  a considerable  altitude,  especially 
in  the  side  valleys,  which  only  the  exploring  tourist  will  ever  visit,  there 
are  also,  in  the  right  season,  quantities  of  a sweet-scented  yellow  com- 
posite flower,  and  also  of  a blue  flower,  of  the  escholtzia  tribe,  from  its 
appearance,  and  a beautiful  purple  single  flower,  in  shape  not  unlike 
an  anemone.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Andes  have  ever  yet  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  a botanist ; and  quite  probably  anyone  who 
went  out,  even  to  this,  one  of  the  most  peopled  parts,  and  examined  the 
plants  thoroughly,  would  discover  some  valuable,  and  as  yet  unknown, 
garden  flowers. 

Another  stopping  place  on  the  Argentine  Trans-Andine  Railway  is 
Puente  del  Inca  (bridge  of  the  Incas),  in  a high,  desolate  valley,  with  bare, 
rugged  mountains  all  around.  The  Inca  Hotel  is  the  only  dwelling 
in  this  valley,  except  the  houses  of  some  people  connected  with  the 
railway.  There  is  some  vegetation,  for  flowers  and  alfalfa  grow  at  this 
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height,  but  no  trees.  The  tops  of  the  mountains  are  frequently  covered 
with  snow,  even  in  midsummer,  and  the  air  at  over  eight  thousand  feet 
is  somewhat  rarefied.  The  wind  blows  very  hard  at  the  same  time  each 
day — the  curious  Andean  wind. 

The  natural  bridge  of  stones  and  rock,  cemented  into  a solid  mass 
through  the  action  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  from  the  mineral 
springs,  which  gives  the  name  to  this  place,  was  considered  by  Darwin 
to  be  “ quite  unworthy  of  the  great  monarchs  whose  name  it  bears.” 
Nevertheless,  it  impresses  most  travellers  as  a marvellous  natural  sight ; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  very  old,  and  was  the  resort  of  Inca  Indians  many 
years  ago.  They  used  to  take  the  baths  under  the  bridge — natural 
hot  baths,  considered  especially  good  for  rheumatism,  and  now  the  chief 
attraction  of  Inca — for  thermal  waters  in  the  Argentine  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  are  found,  it  is  said,  in  the  Andes  alone.  The  baths  are 
very  invigorating,  in  fact,  according  to  some  travellers,  rather  too 
invigorating.  What  is  called  “ the  champagne  bath  ” is  exactly  like 
real  champagne,  and  just  pleasantly  hot.  Some  of  the  baths,  like  other 
thermal  ones,  should  not  be  taken  except  under  medical  advice,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  Inca  baths  is  too  strong  for  any  ordinary  person.  These 
Andean  thermal  waters  have  none  of  the  extraordinary,  velvety  softness 
which  distinguishes  those  of  New  Zealand ; indeed,  they  are  often 
rather  hard. 

It  is  from  Puente  del  Inca  that  expeditions  start  for  Aconcagua, 
which  can  be  faintly  seen  in  the  distance  from  certain  points  on  the 
Trans- Andine.  Aconcagua,  as  all  climbers  know,  is  a singularly  difficult 
mountain  to  measure,  its  height  being  some  times  put  as  low  as  twenty- 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  feet  or  thereabouts,  sometimes  about 
a thousand  feet  higher.  Recent  measurements,  however,  give  it  a 
height  of  over  twenty-three  thousand  feet.  Another  mountain  seen 
from  the  Trans-Andine  (from  Punta  de  las  Vacas)  is  Tupungato,  which, 
according  to  Argentine  measurements,  is  twenty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  high.  It  is  not  a virgin  peak,  having 
been  climbed  by  Mr.  Vines  about  1896.  Other  peaks  in  this  region 
are  Juncal,  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet,  and 
Tolorsa,  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  first  ascended  by 
some  Russians  about  ten  years  ago  ; and  Mercedario,  still  a virgin 
peak,  and  by  far  the  greatest  climbing  prize  about  here.  The  old  road 
curves  right  round  Tolorsa.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  there  being 
here  a magnificent  field  for  climbers  who  can  afford  the  time  and  the 
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money,  and  can  endure  the  hardships.  The  climbers  on  the  last  expe- 
dition to  Aconcagua  (a  reconnoitring  expedition  made  early  in  1909), 
complained  very  much  of  sore  throat,  which  almost  prevented  their 
swallowing.  Indeed,  the  Andean  air  seems  to  affect  in  this  way  all 
those  unused  to  it. 

Now  that  the  railway  has  been  completed,  the  old  road  from  Las 
Cuevas  over  the  Cumbre  will  probably  be  almost  disused,  and  the  Trans- 
Andine  travellers  of  the  future  will  probably  seldom  see  the  famous 
statue  of  Cristo  Redentor,  situated  exactly  on  the  Chilian-Argentine 
frontier,  at  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

In  former  days  all  luggage  had  to  be  loaded  on  mules  at  Las  Cuevas 
(which  made  it  necessary  to  carry  as  little  as  possible)  and  the  rarity 
of  the  air  on  the  pass  greatly  affected  many  people.  At  Las  Cuevas 
(ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet)  indeed,  many  persons 
feel  the  altitude  so  much  that  they  cannot  stay  there  more  than  a few 
days,  and  even  if  they  are  not  incapacitated,  they  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
trifling,  but  disagreeable,  ailments  such  as  soreness  of  the  nose  or  lips. 

Las  Cuevas,  however,  is  never  likely  to  be  an  important  stopping- 
place.  It  is  not  pretty,  and  there  is  no  vegetation,  but  it  has  a certain 
importance,  not  merely  because  it  lies  at  the  beginning  of  the  tunnel, 
but  as  the  place  where  there  is  the  change  to  Chilian  time,  which  is 
thirty-five  minutes  behind  Argentine  time.  Going  through  the  mountain 
range  by  the  tunnel  is  not  likely  to  affect  travellers  so  much  as  going 
over  it  by  the  old  Cumbre  pass,  for  the  tunnel  is  more  than  three 
thousand  feet  lower. 

At  Los  Andes,  Chile,  a stop  can  be  made  much  better  than  at  Las 
Cuevas,  as  the  place  is  pretty,  and  there  is  a very  good  hotel,  recently 
taken  over  by  the  South  American  Hotels  Company.  The  charges  at 
these  out-of-the-way  hotels  are  not  high,  considering  the  difficulty 
of  both  provisioning  and  staffing  them. 

On  the  12th  April  a tri-weekly  service  was  begun  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  Valparaiso,  for  which  the  schedule  time  is  thirty-eight  hours. 


The  photographs  illustrating  this  article  are  reproduced  by  courtesy 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway,  Dashwood  House,  London  ; 
except  that  of  the  Rotary  Snow  Plough,  which  has  been  kindly  supplied 
by  Arthur  Rimmer,  Esq.,  Trans-Andine  Railway,  Dashwood  House, 
London. 


On  the  Shores  of  Manasarowar.  II. 

Adventures  of  Two  Ladies  in  Tibet. 

By  E.  C.  M.  BROWNE. 

About  three  miles  from  Taklakot  we  passed  a fountain  of  boiling 
water.  We  had  heard  about  it  from  the  Bhotiyas,  who  said  the  heat  was 
so  great  that  Tibetans  often  cast  in  a yak’s  head  and  took  it  out  cooked. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  great  healing  properties,  and  rheumatic  patients 
find  the  waters  very  beneficial.  We  could  not  approach  very  close  to  it 
as  the  river  was  in  the  way.  Earlier  in  the  day  the  river  is  very  low,  but 
we  had  made  a late  start  from  Taklakot,  and,  by  that  time,  it  was  much 
swollen,  and  we  were  afraid  our  small  horses  could  not  carry  us  across. 

We  reached  Manasarowar  the  third  day  after  leaving  Taklakot.  Bhotiyas 
were  all  over  the  country  shearing  sheep.  We  met  many  of  our  acquaint- 
ances on  the  way  who  were  bringing  down  the  wool  they  had  collected. 
They  do  not  use  their  own  animals  above  Taklakot,  but  hire  yaks  and 
horses  from  the  Tibetans  to  bring  down  all  the  wool.  They  send  then- 
own  sheep,  horses,  and  jibboos  off  to  graze.  These  hard- worked  animals 
need  some  time  to  recuperate,  so  they  are  allowed  a short  holiday. 
There  is  no  long  grass  in  Tibet  except  that  in  the  cultivated  parts,  but 
the  hills  have  a thin  covering  of  green.  It  looks  as  if  animals  would  find 
very  little  nourishment  in  such  scanty  pastures,  but  this  grass  is  very 
fattening,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  both  grain  and  hay.  Sheep  and 
horses  are  in  fine  condition  when  they  return  from  these  grazing  grounds. 
For  some  miles  around  Taklakot  the  country  is  well  cultivated.  The 
rainfall  is  so  very  slight  that  cultivation  would  be  impossible,  but  for 
the  copious  streams  running  through  these  parts.  As  we  neared  the 
lakes,  the  country  presented  a very  dry,  barren  appearance. 

But  for  the  rough  travelling,  the  journey  would  have  been  a most 
interesting  one.  Part  of  our  way  lay  along  green  fields  of  barley  and 
peas,  hedged  by  green  grass  and  many-coloured  flowers,  and  around  about 
us  were  high  snow-covered  peaks,  among  them  Gurla  Mandhatta,  climbed 
by  Dr.  Longstaff.  With  very  little  expense  and  trouble,  as  hardly  any 
digging  and  engineering  would  be  necessary,  the  Tibetans  could  make 
a good  smooth  road  up  to  the  lakes  and  Kailas.  As  it  is,  having  to  walk 
continually  over  smooth  cobbled  stones  is  very  tiresome,  and  animals 
that  are  not  used  to  this  kind  of  travelling  soon  become  lame.  For 
this  reason  the  Bhotiyas  find  it  more  profitable  to  hire  Tibetan  yaks. 
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We  and  our  horses  found  it  a wearisome  task  treading  over  these  cobbled 
stones  ; and  we  marvelled  at  the  lack  of  energy  displayed  by  the 
Tibetans,  who  are  content  to  suffer  this  inconvenience  to  the  end  of  time, 
rather  than  make  a smooth  road  by  just  clearing  it  of  stones,  especially 
over  the  much  used  route  between  Taklakot  and  Manasarowar.  On  the 
pass  overlooking  the  lakes  and  Kailas,  the  stones  have  been  collected 
to  form  a great  mound,  and  we  were  thankful  for  a few  feet  of  smooth 
ground.  Everyone  passing  is  supposed  to  throw  a few  stones  on  this 
mound  as  an  act  of  devotion. 

In  Tibet  one  is  almost  always  confronted  by  the  mystical  words, 
Am  mani  Padmi  am.  On  broad  walls  (called  manes,  that  is  prayer-walls), 
built  especially  for  the  purpose,  are  placed  slabs  with  these  words  cut 
on  them.  At  one  place  we  saw  these  words  studded  with  small  stones  on 
the  side  of  a hill  in  letters  about  four  or  five  feet  long. 

The  morning  we  were  climbing  the  pass  from  which  we  were  to  see  the 
Sacred  Country,  we  were  enveloped  in  a thick  mist.  We  felt  our 
reputation  was  at  stake  ; for  if  it  did  not  lift  before  we  reached  the  top, 
the  Bhotiyas  would  surely  think  the  gods  did  not  favour  our  coming, 
and  that  Kailas  had  concealed  itself  from  our  sinful  gaze.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  gradually  dispelled  the  mist,  and  as  we  stood  on  the  summit,  the 
country  lay  before  us,  an  entrancing  picture  to  which  no  camera  could 
ever  do  justice.  The  hills  are  utterly  bare  of  foliage,  but  the  deep  blue 
of  the  lakes,  the  glorious  tints  of  the  softly-rounded  hills  gradually  sloping 
to  the  shores  of  Rakas  Tal,  the  dark  brown  range  in  the  background 
with  the  white  dome  of  Kailas  rising  above  the  other  peaks,  made  a 
picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  were  thrilled  as  we  drank  in  the 
splendours  of  the  scene  before  us,  and  no  longer  wondered  that  people 
in  their  ignorance  should  consider  this  the  heaven  of  the  gods.  We  did, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  standing  at  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city.  Sven 
Hedin  tells  of  supposedly  holy  men  who  have  immured  themselves  in  this 
place.  What  would  not  men  of  enlightened  countries  give  for  a glimpse 
of  such  an  enchanting  picture  ? And  men  living  here  have  willingly  shut 
it  out  from  their  sight  for  ever,  foolishly  imagining  that  there  is  more 
virtue  in  dwelling  in  darkness  than  in  feasting  one’s  eyes  on  these  marvels 
and  praising  God  for  His  handiwork  ! It  is  the  evening  and  morning 
tints  that  give  to  the  scene  its  fascination  ; in  the  glare  of  the  mid- 
day sun  the  subtle,  indescribable  beauty  and  charm  seem  to  vanish. 

To  me  the  lakes  are  mis-named.  Rakas  Tal  (the  devil’s  lake)  is  the 
prettier  of  the  two,  with  its  many  curves  and  inlets  and  gently  sloping 
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corona  of  hills.  Manasarowar  (the  sacred  lake)  has  a regular,  flat  shore, 
and  looks  uninteresting  beside  Rakas  Tal.  It  is  the  larger  lake,  and  on 
this  account  must  be  considered  more  important.  During  a storm  this 
lake  looks  grand.  The  indigo  bluish-green,  white-crested  waves,  rising 
to  a great  height,  lash  the  shores  in  a fury  and  present  a scene  both  wild 
and  grand.  The  wide  stretch  of  low  country  lying  between  the  Kailas 
and  Gurla  Mandhatta  ranges  are  swept  by  furious  winds,  and  they  blow 
a gale  over  these  lakes.  After  these  storms  fish  are  found  deposited  on 
the  banks  by  the  waves.  These  are  gathered  by  the  poor  dependants  of 
the  monasteries,  and  dried  and  sold  to  pilgrims  who  burn  them  as  incense 
before  the  gods.  The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Manasarowar  we 
experienced  such  a storm,  and  shall  never  forget  the  unpleasant 
experiences  connected  with  it.  Our  tent  was  pitched  on  the  sandy 
shore,  and  to  secure  the  sides  in  the  sand  was  impossible.  We  pressed 
the  sides  down  with  stones  and  even  sat  on  those  exposed  to  the  wind, 
but  with  all  our  efforts  we  could  not  prevent  ourselves  and  everything  in 
the  tent  being  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  sand.  The  servants’  tent 
had  to  be  taken  down,  as  it  was  being  tom  to  pieces  ; cooking  operations 
had  to  be  suspended,  and  the  servants  took  refuge  in  the  enclosures 
around  the  monastery.  We  had  to  eat  sand  that  day,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  our  mouths  free  of  it,  and  it  did  not  seem  as  if  we  should  ever 
feel  clean  again.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  think  it  must  have  been  a 
difficult  matter  under  these  circumstances  to  admire  the  grandeur  of 
the  scenery.  We  did  at  the  beginning,  but  it  soon  became  too  serious 
a matter,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  fighting  the  storm. 

In  the  morning,  swans  and  ducks  and  other  aquatic  birds  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  lakes.  In  June,  quantities  of  eggs  are  found  around  on  the 
banks.  The  eggs  gathered  about  Rakas  Tal  are  claimed  by  the  Barka 
Tar j urn,  the  Tibetan  official  at  Syanirna.  Those  gathered  around 
Manasarowar  belong  to  the  lamas. 

The  level  of  the  lakes  is  fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  according  to  Captain  Rawlinson’s  measurements.  Though  so  high 
yet,  we  are  told  by  the  Bhotiyas,  the  Tibetans  collect  their  sheep  in  this 
neighbourhood  during  the  winter.  It  is  a kind  of  shelter,  for  it  is 
surrounded  by  high  mountains.  The  Tibetans  try  to  settle  here  a few 
days  before  a snow  storm,  so  that  the  sheep  and  goats  may  have  a thick 
bed  of  their  own  manure  to  lie  on,  when  they  are  covered  with  snow. 
The  snow  covers  them  like  a blanket  and  the  steam  rising  from  the 
manure  keeps  them  warm.  In  this  way  the  flocks  are  kept  from  freezing. 
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If  a snow  storm  comes  on  before  they  are  prepared  for  it,  their  loss 
is  considerable.  In  appearance  the  Tibetan  sheep  is  much  superior  to 
the  Indian  animal.  Its  limbs  are  slenderer  and  it  has  a delicately  formed 
head,  and  its  wool  is  soft  and  silky.  The  Tibetan  sheep  are  wild  and 
unmanageable,  while  those  of  our  Bhotiyas  are  docile  and  easily  controlled. 
Because  of  the  trouble  in  lading  the  Tibetan  sheep  with  the  little  bags 
of  salt  and  borax  that  are  brought  down  to  the  trading  posts,  they  are 
never  unladen  from  the  time  of  beginning  a journey  till  the  end.  The 
bags  are  never  off  their  backs  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  sometimes, 
when  they  are  taken  off  at  the  end  of  a journey,  a part  of  the  skin  on  the 
ridge  of  the  back  comes  off  with  them.  They  do  not  carry  as  heavy 
a weight  as  the  Bhotiya  sheep.  The  amount  in  the  bags  of  the  latter 
weighs  about  twenty  pounds,  and  the  goats  carry  as  much  as  twenty- 
eight  pounds.  In  untameableness  the  Tibetan  sheep  resemble  their 
masters.  If  the  sheep  are  wild,  so  are  their  owners,  both  in  appearance 
and  behaviour.  They  need  only  the  feathers  to  make  them  look  like 
savage  Red  Indians.  Their  yells  and  shrill  whistling  would  terrify  one, 
but  that  one  knows  they  are  harmless  in  a crowd.  One  is  not  quite  so 
sure  what  the  result  would  be  if  one  were  to  meet  them  alone  on  the 
desolate  plateaus. 

We  were  careful  to  observe  the  restrictions  imposed  on  us  with  regard 
to  touching  the  water  in  the  lake.  We  wished  to  see  the  lake,  not  to 
touch  the  water  in  it,  and,  probably  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  us  to 
put  our  hands  into  it  even  without  the  prohibition,  because  of  the  intense 
cold.  We  had  not  promised  not  to  drink  it  or  to  use  it  after  it  had  been 
drawn  by  others.  Our  native  Christians  bathed  in  the  lake,  in  order  to 
boast  of  having  done  so.  Manasarowar  is  visited  by  Hindus  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  India,  and  all  who  can  in  the  hills  try  to  visit  it 
once  in  a lifetime. 

We  were  camped  near  a Gomba  (monastery).  There  are  a few  huts 
dependent  on  it.  Here  live  some  very  poor  Tibetans  who  make  a 
precarious  living  off  the  pilgrims.  Many  Bhotiyas  with  whom  we  are 
well  acquainted  were  staying  in  the  precincts  of  the  Gomba.  It  gave  us  a 
home-like  feeling  to  see  them  come  out  to  meet  us  on  our  arrival. 
They  stay  here  one  or  two  months  collecting  wool  which  is  conveyed 
down  to  the  Cawnpore  mills  in  India.  Each  Bhotiya  has  an  under- 
standing with  a certain  Tibetan  who  brings  his  flocks  down  to  an  appointed 
place,  where  they  are  sheared.  Some  of  the  huts  were  full  of  wool  that 
had  been  sheared  and  done  up  into  rolls.  The  shearing  was  still  going 
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on,  and  we  watched  the  process  with  interest.  We  often  had  a gathering 
of  the  wild-looking  owners  before  our  tent,  with  their  long  matchlocks 
slung  on  their  backs.  The  Tibetans  do  not  understand  the  Bhotiya 
language,  so  the  Bhotiyas  could  make  their  remarks  to  me  without  fear 
of  being  understood.  “ These  very  people  are  dacoits,”  they  said,  and 
to  look  at  them  one  did  not  feel  like  doubting  the  statement. 

Though  this  was  August,  the  cold  was  intense,  and  the  Bhotiyas  had 
on  lamb-skin  and  sheep-skin  coats  and  fur  caps.  The  piercing  rays  of  the 
sun  during  the  day  are  as  trying  as  the  cold.  The  strong  sun  and  the 
high  wind  cause  the  face  to  blister,  and  people’s  noses  and  lips  seem  to 
suffer  most.  The  late  arrivals  from  Tibet  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
swollen  condition  of  these  features.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August 
the  climate  does  not  affect  one’s  face  so  much  as  during  the  colder  months. 

Aside  from  the  difficulty  of  securing  fuel,  all  food  takes  a long  while  to 
cook.  Rice  is  left  raw  or  becomes  a mash.  The  taste  of  the  chippatties 
(flat  cakes)  baked  on  an  iron  plate  and  then  thrust  into  the  cow-dung 
embers  is  indescribable,  as  we  can  testify  from  experience,  having  had 
to  partake  of  them,  along  with  tea  borrowed  from  the  Bhotiyas,  one  of 
the  mornings  we  were  without  our  loads.  Living  in  Tibet  is  not  an 
unmixed  pleasure,  and  many  are  the  hardships  endured  by  the  Bhotiyas, 
while  going  up  and  down  the  country  collecting  wool.  They  are  inured 
to  these  from  childhood  and  never  think  of  complaining.  Their  food  they 
bring  up  themselves  from  India,  and  the  Tibetans  owe  them  a debt 
of  gratitude  for  bringing  up  so  much  of  the  grain  that  feeds  them.  Meat 
is  plentiful,  but  apart  from  this,  and  plain  bread  and  rice  with  salt  and 
chillies,  there  is  very  little  variety  in  their  diet. 

We  passed  two  nights  at  the  lake.  The  head  Lama  of  the  Gomba 
was  very  friendly,  spending  many  hours  at  the  door  of  our  tent.  When 
the  Bhotiyas  asked  him  if  they  might  shoot  one  of  the  birds  on  the  lake 
for  us,  he  made  no  objection,  which  was  surprising,  as  the  prevailing 
belief  is  that  the  Tibetans  consider  all  the  birds  on  the  lake  sacred,  and 
they  have  a religious  objection  to  taking  life.  If  not  a swan,  we  had 
hoped  at  least  to  be  presented  with  a duck,  but  a much  smaller  bird  was 
shot  with  which  we  had  to  be  content,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  powder. 

Lamas  came  from  other  monasteries  about  the  lake  and  all  were  very 
pleased  with  the  books  we  gave  them.  The  pile  of  Gospels,  Catechisms, 
&c.,  that  was  brought  up  with  us  did  not  nearly  meet  the  demand  that 
was  made  by  those  who  knew  how  to  read.  Tibetans  have  a great 
reverence  for  books,  especially  for  those  that  deal  with  religion.  Our 
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letters  were  received  here,  brought  up  by  one  of  the  Biyas  Bhotiyas. 
Among  other  papers  was  a copy  of  Whiteaway  and  Laidlaw’s  catalogue. 
Children  and  those  who  did  not  know  how  to  read  were  made  happy  with 
a page  covered  with  the  interesting  pictures  of  the  latest  styles  in  gowns, 
suits,  hats,  boots,  &e. 

We  stayed  another  day  at  Taklakot,  but  a crowd  of  people  needed  to 
be  attended  to  at  the  tent,  and  visiting  among  the  different  settlements, 
left  no  time  for  another  call  on  the  Jongpen.  The  Nepaul  Khampas 
were  settled  in  one  part  by  themselves.  These  are  Tibetans  who  go 
down  to  India  through  Nepaul,  corresponding  with  the  Khampas  who 
come  over  our  borders.  In  another  direction  were  Dokpa  settlements, 
these  are  those  Tibetans  who  come  down  from  distant  parts  in  Tibet  to 
trade  with  the  Khampas  and  Bhotiyas. 

Though  the  men  come  up  into  Tibet  chiefly  from  among  the  Bhotiyas, 
they  are  often  accompanied  by  some  of  the  women  and  girls  of  their 
family.  A month  in  Tibet  is  really  the  Bhotiya  girl’s  holiday.  Few  in 
all  their  life  even  go  as  far  as  Almora.  A Bhotiya  does  not  consider  it 
good  taste  to  take  his  women  folk  to  the  cities  in  the  lower  hills,  being 
afraid  of  the  evil  associations,  which  sounds  rather  amusing  to  us  who 
know  the  Bhotiya  girl  as  a past  mistress  in  the  art  of  flirtation  and 
coquetry,  to  say  nothing  of  her  moral  character.  As  a rule,  she  does  not 
feel  her  limitations,  her  life  is  full  of  interest,  and  she  has  this  summer 
holiday  to  which  she  can  look  forward.  What  could  be  more  charming 
than  to  see  a group  of  these  fresh  looking  girls,  clothed  in  new  woollen 
home-spun  garments  of  maroon  and  dark  blue,  laden  with  jewellery, 
across  the  forehead,  in  the  ears  and  around  the  neck,  necklaces  of  sorts 
reaching  by  degrees  to  the  knees,  tripping  lightly  along,  after  a twenty- 
mile  walk  looking  as  bonny  as  when  they  set  out  from  home  ? They 
are  hard-working  at  home,  farm-work,  spinning  and  weaving  employ  them 
all  day,  and  literally  most  of  the  night,  but  they  leave  all  thoughts  of 
these  sordid  cares  and  responsibilities  behind  with  their  old  clothes, 
and,  as  they  pass,  one  would  imagine  they  are  the  happiest  and  most 
irresponsible  girls  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  have  set  out  to  have  a 
good  time,  and  they  are  going  to  have  it.  They  have  no  use  for  a chaperone. 
If  they  come  across  any  young  men  acquaintances  camped  by  the  road- 
side they  will  tarry  and  drink  home-brewed  liquor  along  with  them. 
Each  one  has  a basket  on  her  back  in  which  is  a vessel  full  of  liquor 
for  the  relations  up  at  Taklakot.  Bhotiyas  make  liquor  of  grains  and 
learn  to  drink  it  from  infancy.  They  have  to  go  without  it  while  away 
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from  home,  unless  their  friends  treat  them.  It  is  sent  up  to  them 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  If  it  happens  to  be  late,  the  Bhotiya 
girls  will  spend  the  night  with  their  male  friends.  The  young  men  at 
Taklakot  are  quick  to  spy  a company  of  girls  approaching,  and  as  they 
arrive,  they  are  overwhelmed  with  invitations  to  come  in  and  have  a 
drink.  Here  they  spend  a little  time  and  then  set  off,  alone  or 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  opposite  sex,  to  the  places  of  pilgrimage 
Khojar  Nath,  Manasarowar,  and  Kailas.  The  aspirations  of  a Bhotiya 
girl  in  things  spiritual  do  not  reach  very  high,  and  she  goes  on  pilgrimage 
because  it  is  the  custom  for  each  one  to  do  so.  She  probably  makes  a 
small  offering  (Bhotiya  offerings  are  seldom  very  large),  in  order  that  her 
life  may  run  on  smoothly,  that  she  may  have  a home,  children,  &c. 
This  done,  she  returns  home  and  takes  up  the  threads  of  life  where  she 
dropped  them,  refreshed  in  body  and  richer  in  experience  for  her  peep 
at  a life  and  country  outside  her  own. 

The  scene  at  Taklakot  was  a busy  one.  There  were  few  drones — at 
least  among  the  Bhotiyas.  Wool  was  being  sheared,  then  twisted 
roughly  into  long  ropes,  which  again  was  twisted  into  huge  rolls  for  the 
backs  of  the  sheep  and  yaks,  grains,  salt,  borax,  &c.,  were  being  measured 
in  exchange,  afterwards  measured  again  into  the  sheep  bags  and  sewn 
up.  As  a rule,  one  cannot  charge  the  Bhotiyas  with  slovenliness,  these 
bags  (of  which  one  family  may  own  from  twenty  to  three  or  four  hundred) 
are  always  neatly  mended,  and,  after  being  filled,  are  carefully  sewn  up. 
They  are  woven  by  the  Bhotiya  women  and  are  very  thick.  Flocks 
of  Tibetan  sheep  and  goats  were  daily  arriving  in  such  numbers  that  some 
order  had  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  their  entering  Taklakot.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  all  to  come  in  at  the  same  time,  so  each  flock 
had  to  wait  its  turn.  The  first  arrivals  were  in  the  camp  long  before  day- 
light, and  a steady  stream  kept  pouring  in  till  about  9 or  10  a.m.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  each  Bhotiya  to  strike  up  a friendship  with  a certain 
Tibetan  in  order  to  secure  the  wool  off  his  sheep,  and  to  make  sure  of 
his  salt  and  borax.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  Bhotiyas  as  their  particular 
friends  arrive,  giving  them  a royal  welcome.  They  pitch  their  own 
tents  for  them,  prepare  food  of  the  best  they  have,  and  tempt  them  with 
the  dainties,  raisins,  crystallised  sugar,  dried  fruit,  &c.,  that  they  have 
brought  up  from  the  plains.  This  understanding  is  kept  up  year  by 
year,  and  probably  much  friction  is  avoided  thereby. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  return  from  Manasarowar  we  bade  farewell 
to  Taklakot,  and,  about  midday,  started  on  our  downward  journey. 


A Neglected  Highway  of  Travel — The 
Cities  of  the  Rhone. 

By  DOUGLAS  SLADEN, 

Author  of  “ Egypt  and  the  English  ; ” “ The  Tragedy  of  the  Pyramids  ; ” “ Queer 
Things  about  Japan  ; ” “ Sicily  the  New  Winter  Resort,”  etc.,  etc. 

To  nine  out  of  ten  readers  of  this  Magazine  the  chance  of  ever  being 
able  to  visit  either  Pole  or  the  centre  of  Asia  or  Africa  is  a remote  one. 
But  eight  out  of  the  nine  have  never  visited  the  highways  of  travel  like 
the  cities  of  the  Rhone,  which  are  well  within  the  limits  of  their  holidays 
and  their  purses,  and  which  they  have  to  traverse  to  get  to  their  destina- 
tion, when  they  wish  to  winter  abroad. 

I had  made  the  journey  to  the  Riviera  and  Italy  many  times  before 
ever  I thought  of  getting  out  of  the  through  train  to  explore  the  country 
of  Provence  and  the  cities  of  the  Rhone.  This  is  the  Italy  of  France, 
full  of  romance,  full  of  beautiful  and  ancient  buildings,  and  landscapes 
most  uncommon.  The  word  romance  was  born  there  as  a name  for 
the  language  and  the  people  begotten  by  the  Romans  in  the  sunny 
valleys  of  South-eastern  France.  This  is  the  land  of  the  Troubadours, 
the  fairyland  of  the  Courts  of  Love.  If  the  greatest  and  gentlest  of 
the  race,  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  had  not  been  hounded  down  by 
the  Papacy,  France  might  have  grown  into  one  country,  from  the  south 
instead  of  the  north.  In  the  days  of  St.  Louis,  the  ruler  of  Provence 
was  as  powerful  as  his  nominal  suzerain,  the  King  of  France.  That 
quaint  Crusader’s  city  of  Aigues  Mortes,  with  its  ring  of  Saracen  towers, 
was  built  as  a port,  down  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Camargue,  because 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  would  not  permit  the  King  of  France,  and  all 
his  baronage,  bound  for  the  Crusades,  to  embark  at  any  of  the  regular 
Mediterranean  ports  of  what  we  now  call  France.  A certain  Abbot 
owned  this  bit  of  marsh,  and  sold  the  King  the  right  of  turning  it  into  a 
port.  The  walls  he  built  to  guard  it  are  there  as  he  left  them,  a shell 
with  a village  behind. 

I must  confess  that  until  I made  this  pilgrimage  I had  no  conception 
of  the  wonderland  which  lies  in  the  province  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  and 
Mediterranean  railway.  And  even  yet  I have  only  explored  one  part 
of  it.  I know  nothing  of  Savoy,  the  Switzerland  of  France,  which  is 
also  tapped  by  this  line,  and  is  as  beautiful  as  Switzerland  itself,  and  far 
richer  in  old  towns.  I am  concerned  for  the  moment  with  the  cities 
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of  the  Rhone  (from  Lyons  to  the  sea)  and  a little  city  of  Auvergne,  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  west,  which  has  no  parallel  in  Europe.  I mean 
of  course,  Le  Puy-en-Velay,  a tiny  cathedral  town  overhanging  the 
sources  of  the  Loire,  so  far  from  all  mankind  that  the  French  King  hid 
his  diminished  head  here  for  months  during  the  evil  days  in  that  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  English  held  the  Crown  and  lands 
of  France.  Le  Puy  is  a city  of  rocks  which  rise  like  obelisks  from  the 
plain,  and  every  obelisk  is  crowned  by  a chapel  or  the  gigantic  image  of 
a saint.  The  images  themselves  form  a pathetic  confession  of  poverty, 
for  as  the  inhabitants  could  not  afford  to  make  them  all  of  stone,  they 
made  one  at  any  rate  of  cardboard,  like  the  frowning  precipices  of  the 
Earl’s  Court  Exhibition.  It  is  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  I think, 
and  he  smiles  as  benignantly  on  his  townsmen  as  the  bona-fide  statue  of 
his  wife.  One  rock,  rather  larger  than  the  rest,  has  a magnificent 
Romanesque  cathedral  perched  upon  it.  In  the  days  when  our  flesh 
was  hardier,  its  west  end  was  open,  so  that  the  people  sitting  in  the 
market-place  could  see  into  the  church  right  up  to  the  Altar,  where  the 
Host  was  being  elevated.  But  in  these  latter  days  pneumonia  triumphed 
over  religion,  and  the  Cathedral  is  a telescope  no  longer. 

The  old  biddies  of  Le  Puy  wear  tiny  straw  hats,  apparently  made 
for  dolls,  cocked  on  the  tops  of  their  big  starched  caps,  as  they  sit  under 
pavilionesque  umbrellas  haggling  over  frogs’  legs  in  the  market-place. 
The  national  delicacy  of  France  must  be  cheaper  here  than  elsewhere, 
because  they  used  to  give  it  to  us  in  the  hotel,  a rare  piece  of  good 
fortune.  I like  chicken  better,  though  they  taste  much  the  same. 

These  old  women  were  otherwise  like  the  Welsh  fishwives,  who  still 
wear  the  national  dress  of  their  Flemish  ancestors. 

Lyons  is  a splendid  city,  where  you  do  not  get  enough  to  eat.  It  is 
badly  in  need  of  a visit  from  its  patron  saint,  who  has  revolutionized 
London  restaurants.  The  meanness  of  the  portions  at  its  meals  appals 
you,  if  you  visit  it  coming  up  from  the  south,  and  make  it  your  last 
stopping  place  on  the  Rhone.  At  places  like  Tarascon  eating  appears 
to  be  the  whole  duty  of  man,  the  hotels  belong  to  the  cooks  and  the 
courses  are  innumerable  and  above  criticism.  However,  I know  no 
large  city  where  the  hotels  give  such  good  value  for  your  money  in  bed- 
rooms as  Lyons — bedrooms,  too,  overlooking  the  Rhone,  which  runs 
through  the  city  very  handsomely. 

Lyons,  the  second  city  of  France,  is  mostly  as  new  as  Paris — there  is 
little  to  see  in  it  except  the  pea-green  pastures  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
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which  soften  the  austerity  of  its  city  hall,  and  a wonderful  mediaeval 
clock  in  the  cathedral  which  tells  you  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days, 
weeks,  months  and,  I think,  years  ; with  a whole  lot  of  stuff  like  the 
astrological  (or  is  it  astronomical  ? ) calendar  at  the  beginning  of  Whitaker’s 
Almanack.  There  is  also  a pilgrimage  church  of  the  usual  blatant  tinsel 
type  on  the  hill  above.  I went  to  see  it,  because  I am  always  living  in 
hopes  of  finding  a mediaeval  pilgrimage  church  which  has  not  been 
bombastified  in  the  seventeenth  century.  I did  find  one  in  Provence, 
at  Montmajeur,  but  only  because  it  was  in  ruins.  This  was  no 
exception,  so  we  shook  off  the  dust  of  Lyons  as  soon  as  we  could  and 
followed  the  Rhone  to  the  south. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  said  in  one  of  her  letters,  44  the  Rhone  ought  to 
marry  the  Durance.  It  would  be  a good  match,”  but  she  talked  in  another 
letter  about  44  that  furious,  diabolical  Rhone,”  because  her  daughter 
happened  to  be  sailing  down  it.  Another  great  writer  has  said : 
“ Nowhere  does  the  scenery  4 change  to  fit  the  changing  fancy  ’ more 
perfectly  than  in  a journey  down  the  Rhone.  Sometimes  the  river  is 
cramped  in  by  rocks  ; sometimes  it  flows  at  its  own  sweet  will  among 
fields  and  orchards.  Now  it  stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
and  lies  like  a mirror  with  light  dancing  on  its  surface  ; now  some  great 
hill  looms  ahead  and  seems  to  block  the  way  ; but  the  river  winds  deftly 
round  it.  At  other  points  the  stream  divides,  and  twines  its  arms 
around  woody  islands  large  enough  to  live  on  ; for  roofs  and  turrets 
peep  through  the  branches  as  we  pass.  Now  the  banks  are  shadowless, 
now  they  are  lined  with  thick  rows  of  trees.  The  mountains  appear  on 
either  hand,  the  one  dipping  its  naked  foot  into  the  very  stream,  the  other 
separated  from  the  bank  by  a broad,  grassy  plain,  4 richly  dight  ’ with 
fruit  and  flowers.  Then  the  mountains  disappear,  masked  by  the 
undulations  of  the  banks,  or  by  the  trees.  Soon  they  appear  again,  with 
other  contours.  Truly  there  are  giants  in  the  land  ; the  blue  Alps  of 
Dauphiny  with  the  white  bands  of  their  glaciers,  and  their  crown  of 
eternal  snow  ; the  yellow  Vercors,  rising  sheer  from  its  chalky  base  ; 
the  Cevennes,  grizzled  and  hoary,  their  outlines,  once  bristling  with 
points,  now  softened  by  the  hand  of  time  ; the  dark  volcanos  of  the 
Varais ; the  red  hills  of  Provence,  with  their  sunburnt  precipices ; 
mountains,  in  short,  of  every  shape  and  every  hue.  What  more  shall  we 
add  ? Belfrys,  donjons,  ancient  ramparts,  castles,  villas,  parks, 
hamlets,  villages,  and  towns  of  present  or  past  renown.” 

The  cities  of  the  Rhone  are  almost  as  conveniently  connected  by 
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railway  as  the  cities  of  Belgium.  There  are  railways  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Company  are  renowned 
for  the  extensive  and  generous  character  of  their  circular  tickets. 

The  whole  country  from  Lyons  to  the  sea  is  strewn  at  intervals  with 
superb  Roman  remains.  At  Vienne,  only  half-an-hour’s  run  from 
Lyons  by  fast  train,  there  are  the  temple  of  Augustus  and  Livia,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  all  Roman  monuments  ; vestiges  of  Roman  roads, 
the  ruins  of  a theatre,  four  aqueducts,  and  an  amphitheatre,  besides  the 
mysterious  Plan  de  1’ Aiguille,  a little  pyramidal  edifice  that  may  have 
been  the  spina  of  a huge  circus.  It  has  a Gothic  cathedral  (St.  Maurice’s) 
also,  with  a west  end  almost  comparable  to  that  of  Rouen.  Orange, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  Royal  House  which  occupied  the  thrones  of 
the  two  great  sea  powers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  belongs  also  to  the 
northern  group  of  Roman  towns.  It  has  the  most  perfect  Roman  theatre 
in  existence,  and  a triumphal  arch  that  may  be  compared  to  the  arch  of 
Constantine  itself.  Classical  plays  are  still  performed  sometimes  in  the 
theatre,  which  has  a fagade  more  than  three  hundred  feet  long  and  an 
undamaged  auditorium.  There  is  no  Roman  building  of  its  size,  except 
the  Pont  du  Card,  which  is  anything  like  so  unspoiled — the  Pantheon  of 
Rome  has  been  turned  into  a church,  and  the  Coliseum  is  half  a ruin. 

Valence,  half  way  between  Lyons  and  Avignon,  was  the  Valentia 
Colonia  Julia  of  the  Romans,  but  has  no  great  Roman  monuments.  To 
make  up  for  this  it  has  a mediaeval  cathedral  which  vies  wdth  that  of 
Vienne  as  the  finest  church  in  all  Dauphiny.  Caesar  Borgia  was  its 
Duke,  and  Napoleon  did  his  first  service  here  when  he  left  the  military 
school.  It  is  rich  in  the  sculptured  houses  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
was  at  Valence  that  the  hapless  Pope  Pius  VI.  died  in  captivity — the 
register  of  his  death  may  still  be  seen  in  the  municipal  archives,  where  it 
is  inscribed,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  as  of  one  “Jean  Braschi, 
who  followed  the  profession  of  Pontiff.” 

I have  mentioned  these  places  first  to  brush  them  away,  because  my 
heart,  when  I go  to  the  Cities  of  the  Rhone,  is  eager  for  Avignon  and 
Vaucluse,  Tarascon  and  Beaucaire,  Arles  and  Nimes,  and  the  dead  city 
of  Les  Baux  on  the  mountain  brow. 

Avignon  is  an  adorable  city  ; it  is  Italy  in  France  ; it  is  surrounded 
by  gaunt  embattled  walls,  and  has,  in  its  Palace  of  the  Popes,  the  work 
of  mankind  which  comes  nearest  to  the  work  of  the  Creator  in  its  rock- 
like majesty.  It  is  full  of  old  Gothic  churches  and  houses,  and  across  the 
river  is  Villeneuve,  with  another  dead  city  in  the  enormous  castle  from 
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which  the  French  King  used  to  dominate  the  spiritual  Lord  of  the  World, 
in  the  days  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Papacy  at  Avignon. 

It  is  Italy  more  than  ever  in  that  gigantic  palace  of  the  Popes,  for  in 
the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity  from  1308  to  1378  all  the  finest  masters 
of  Italy  were  called  to  Avignon  to  fresco  these  halls.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  people  of  Avignon  that 
their  city  would  be  the  residence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  for  ever,  as 
it  had  been  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Of  that  great  period  the  Cathedral 
of  Avignon  contains  hardly  a trace  but  the  tomb  of  John  XXII.,  the  worst 
of  all  the  Popes.  The  fatuous  ecclesiastics  of  the  Baroque  period  removed 
all  traces  of  the  mediaeval  architecture,  which  had  been  ennobled  by  the 
presence  of  the  Popes.  There  is  not  much  left  in  the  Cathedral,  which 
the  eyes  of  its  Popes  ever  saw,  except  the  porch,  whose  perfect  style  set 
antiquaries  quarrelling  as  to  whether  it  was  Roman  or  Romanesque — 
a Roman  building  incorporated,  or  a Romanesque  imitation. 

Now,  so  ironical  and  whimsical  is  fate,  Avignon  is  the  most  Protestant 
city  in  France.  Protestantism  has  always  been  strong  in  the  south. 
The  Waldensians,  whom  the  gentle  Count  of  Toulouse  could  not  save 
from  the  Inquisition,  proved  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  proverb — 
the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.  One  quaint  building, 
which  the  eyes  of  the  Popes  would  still  see,  is  the  mansion  of  which 
they  cheated  Queen  Johanna. 

The  Popes  gave  Avignon  not  only  its  glory  of  architecture  but  a high 
niche  in  literature.  Had  the  Popes  remained  in  Rome,  great  Italians 
like  Petrarch  and  Rienzi  would  never  have  come  to  Avignon.  Petrarch 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  journeying  with  Laura  and  her  family  between 
Avignon  and  that  sweet  little  villeggiatura  in  the  hills  sacred  to  all  lovers 
of  poetry — Vaucluse.  One  can  either  drive  to  Vaucluse  direct  from 
Avignon  or  train  it  part  of  the  way.  The  horses  are  good,  and  the  charge 
not  high,  and  a drive  through  French  farmlands  is  always  interesting. 
Vaucluse  itself  has  a row  of  cafes,  like  Japanese  tea-houses,  built  over 
its  swift  mountain  river ; the  shell  of  an  ancient  Bishop’s  castle  where 
Petrarch  is  said  to  have  stayed  (principally  because  it  was  standing  in 
his  lifetime) ; and  a wonderful  spring,  funnel-shaped,  azure-hued,  and 
nearly  twenty  feet  deep,  in  a cave  from  which  a river  issues. 

You  are  always  face  to  face  with  the  Middle  Ages  in  Avignon ; in  the 
hotel  which  strangers  frequent,  they  dine  in  a Gothic  hall  known  as  the 
Salle  des  Chavaliers. 

Tarascon  and  Beaucaire  lower  down  the  river  are  hardly  on  the  same 
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high  plane  as  Avignon  ; but  they  are  full  of  legend  and  romance.  King 
Rene  of  Anjou,  the  father  of  our  grim  Queen  Margaret,  who  fought 
through  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  for  her  ghost  of  a husband,  Rene,  the  last 
of  the  Troubadour  kings,  built  in  Tarascon  by  the  flying  Rhone  one  of 
the  most  splendid  castles  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Court  of  Love  and  all) 
whose  yellow  towers  still  shine  on  the  river.  And  across  the  river, 
Aucassin,  the  son  of  the  Vidame  of  Beaucaire  (that  mysterious  sort  of 
Viscount),  wooed  the  humble  Nicolette  (a  pair  of  names  imperishable  in 
poetry)  from  the  high  castle  of  the  triangular  tower.  Within  the  castle 
walls  of  that  ancient  town  whose  fair  was  the  Nijni  Novgorod  of  old 
France,  is  a tiny  chapel  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  beds  of  tall  Fleur-de- 
Lys — the  Lily  of  France — growing  round  it.  This  was  the  last  spot  in 
his  kingdom  where  St.  Louis,  going  to  his  death  in  the  Crusades,  received 
the  Eucharist. 

Tarascon,  immortalised  by  Daudet  and  his  Tartarin,  has  older  memories 
than  these  ; its  rare  old  Romanesque  church  of  St.  Martha  crystallises 
the  legend  that  when  the  tarasque,  a terrible  dragon,  was  eating  up 
all  the  nice-looking  young  people  in  the  place,  Martha,  the  sister  of  Mary, 
quelled  him  with  her  eye,  till  he  allowed  her  to  lead  him  by  a handkerchief 
to  his  execution.  The  counterfeit  of  him,  looking  more  like  a mock- 
turtle,  which  walks  in  procession  on  the  Saint’s  day  with  two  men  inside 
him  for  legs,  is  kept  at  the  fire-escape  station  opposite. 

Down  in  this  joyous,  irresponsible  Midi  they  are  very  free  with 
Scriptural  personages  ; according  to  local  legend  not  only  Martha  but 
all  three  Maries  came  to  settle  in  Provence.  They  would  have  you 
believe  that  the  Maries  once  lay  side  by  side  in  the  grand  fortified  Abbey 
of  the  Trois  Maries  in  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  Camargue,  the  marshy 
wilderness  where  wild  bulls  and  wild  horses,  and  ibises,  and  flamingoes 
are  supposed  to  congregate,  though  you  never  see  them.  The  best  the 
Camargue  can  do  for  you  is  to  supply  a weedy-looking  bull  or  two  for 
the  bull-fights  at  Arles  and  Nimes. 

Arles  and  Nimes  are  magnificent  ancient  Roman  cities  with  the  noblest 
Roman  monuments.  I love  Arles  ; it  is  almost  as  Italian  as  Italy  with 
its  shrines  at  street-corners  ; and  if  the  palace,  that  some  Roman  Emperor 
built  there,  has  lost  all  splendour,  its  theatre  is  almost  as  beautiful  in  its 
way  as  the  theatre  of  Taormina,  Roman  but  half  Greek.  For  these 
Roman  ports  in  the  south  of  France  were  Greek  before  they  were  Roman, 
and,  probably  Greek  in  everything  but  Government,  till  the  end  came 
with  the  inundations  of  barbarians.  Marseilles  itself  was  one  of  the  first 
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great  colonies  of  the  Greeks.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Trophimus  (who 
was  he  ?)  of  Arles,  is  the  most  Roman  of  Romanesque,  and  has  an 
exquisite  cloister  where  the  Arlesiennes,  famous  for  their  beauty,  for 
which  they  thank  their  ancient  Greek  blood,  walk  on  a Sunday  in  their 
National  costume,  the  most  elegant  left  in  France.  This  in  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  they  walk  with  their  lovers  in  the  ghostly  Elysian 
fields — called  the  Alyscamps  in  Provencal,  the  language  of  the  Trou- 
badours. Once  these  Elysian  fields  had  a long  line  of  stately  Roman 
tombs  like  the  Sacra  Via  at  Pompeii,  now  there  are  only  their  broken 
remains  and  sarcophagi,  too  plain  to  be  worth  removing  But  the  ruins 
are  shaded  by  a gracious  avenue,  where  lovers  walk  on  the  confines  of  this 
city  of  the  past. 

Arles  has  one  of  those  gigantic  amphitheatres  which  rival  the  Coliseum, 
so  has  Nimes,  which  looks  nobler  than  Arles.  It  has  the  stamp  of  a 
capital  in  its  splendid  streets  and  buildings,  which  culminate  in  the  most 
perfect  amphitheatre  which  Rome  has  left  us,  though  Nimes5  most  attrac- 
tive monument  is  the  beautiful  eighteenth  century  Italian  garden,  which 
encloses  the  ancient  Roman  baths,  and  the  monster  spring,  and  a little 
ruined  temple  of  Diana.  This  garden  is  as  exquisitely  beautiful  as  any 
place  of  the  kind.  Nimes  has  another  Roman  temple  quite  entire,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  Roman  temples,  the  famous  Maison  Carree,  used  as 
the  town  museum. 

Not  only  do  Nimes  and  Arles  possess  these  splendid  amphitheatres, 
but  they  use  them  still  for  gladiatorial  shows,  to  wit,  bull-fights; 
the  event  of  the  year  is  the  opening  of  the  bull-fight  season  on  Easter 
Sunday. 

You  sleep  at  Arles,  or  Nimes,  or  Tarascon,  the  last  for  choice,  because 
it  is  a junction  with  a splendid  train  service,  and  you  make  day  excursions 
to  the  monuments  of  the  past  in  the  Crau,  Europe’s  one  hot  desert,  and 
the  Camargue.  For  there  are  wonderful  things  to  be  seen — pathetic 
old  abbeys  like  St.  Gilles,  or  the  Three  Maries  ; superb  ecclesiastical 
ruins  like  Montmajeur,  the  Abbey  of  the  pilgrimage  ; Roman  ruins  like 
the  tomb  and  arch  of  St.  Remy  ; and,  far  above  all,  Les  Baux  and  Pont 
du  Gard,  the  enormous  triple  aqueduct  to  which  Italy  can  present  no 
rival,  as  it  leaps  across  the  river  gorge. 

Les  Baux  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  Provence.  It  is  the  ghost 
of  a city,  which  had  no  peer  in  Europe.  They  say  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Princes  of  Baux  ruled  over  fifty  thousand  people  here,  though 
the  population  can  now  be  counted  in  hundreds  Their  palaces  and 
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mansions  were  not  built,  they  were  hewn  out  of  the  eternal  rock  on  which 
the  city  stands,  so  durable  and  free  from  flaws  was  it.  There  are  dozens 
of  them  left,  deserted  or  with  paupers  camping  in  stray  rooms.  One  has 
still  a very  perfect  Court  of  Love  with  the  little  pavilion  so  often  photo- 
graphed. The  Prince  of  Baux  is  still  a sovereign  Prince,  for  he  is  also 
Prince  of  Monaco,  the  Sovereign  of  Monte  Carlo.  It  has  a most  weird 
effect  wandering  through  noble  mansions,  which  are  not  mansions  at 
all,  but  caves  hewn  into  architecture,  and  the  city  stands  on  a mountain 
top  almost  in  the  desert. 

I have  only  spoken  of  the  great  monuments  ; there  are  many  others, 
and  you  come  upon  them  without  expecting  it  in  the  desert,  the  marsh, 
and  the  smiling  vineyards,  for  there  is  much  rich  agriculture  performed 
by  peasants,  whose  trousers,  when  they  can  afford  it,  resemble  balloons 
of  blue  velvet.  They  are  a merry,  hospitable  race  in  the  Midi,  not 
troubling  about  politics.  We  were  there  once  in  the  Fashoda  days,  when 
in  other  parts  of  France  our  nationality  made  us  very  unpopular  indeed. 
At  Tarascon  they  might  never  have  heard  of  the  Nile,  they  were  so 
hospitable  in  attentions  to  the  stranger  within  their  gates. 

Really,  English  people  are  very  misguided  indeed  to  rush  straight 
through  that  glorious  stretch  of  France  between  Lyons  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean when  they  are  bound  for  Marseilles  or  the  Riviera  or  Italy,  for 
in  the  Midi  not  only  are  there  superb  monuments,  a picturesque  and 
charming  peasantry,  and  an  excellent  train  service  for  making  excursions, 
but  in  any  city  you  may  find  a hotel  with  cooking  which  would  make 
its  fortune  as  a restaurant  in  Paris.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  you  do 
not  have  to  make  a special  journey  to  visit  this  delightful  province, 
you  take  it  on  your  way  down  to  the  Riviera,  Italy,  or  Egypt,  and  you 
have  a railway  company  to  deal  with,  which  makes  a study  of  accom- 
modating tourists,  and  has  an  office  in  Piccadilly  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  information  to  English  people  about  its  tours. 

The  tour  ends  naturally  at  Marseilles,  gay,  brilliant  leafy  Marseilles, 

the  real  port  of  the  Rhone,”  the  chief  city  of  France  after  Paris. 


The  Roman  Baths  at  Nimes. 
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On  a Patagonian  Coaster. 

By  “ DICK  SWINCOTT.” 

The  prospecting  expedition  with  which  we  have  been  engaged  has  just 
reached  Sandy  Point  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  for  the  next  five  months 
the  rugged  interior  of  that  dreary  and  depressing  island  will  be  covered 
with  a canopy  of  snow  varying  from  three  to  ten  feet.  Sandy  Point, 
or  to  give  it  its  proper  name  Punta  Arenas,  is  the  chief  port  of  the 
Magellan  Straits,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  town  of  any  size  in  the  most 
southern  portion  of  South  America.  It  is  a cosmopolitan  little  place, 
and,  as  our  previous  stay  there  was  very  short,  we  find  much  to  interest 
us  during  the  first  day  or  two  after  the  break-up  of  the  expedition. 
When  one  has  been  living  the  simple,  not  to  say,  the  strenuous,  life  for 
several  weeks,  wielding  a pick  and  shovel  in  the  heart  of  the  windy 
“ camp,”  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  mutton  and  beans,  varied  by  chaqui 
(a  meat  alleged  to  be  dried  beef,  but  which  has  a suspiciously  equine 
flavour),  very  little  in  the  way  of  civilization  satisfies — for  a time. 
But  even  the  delights  of  exploring  the  interiors  of  the  numerous  “ hotels,” 
and  sampling  the  many  weird  drinks  displayed  therein  pall  after  a 
while,  and  at  the  end  of  a week  we  are  disconsolately  “ holding  the 
sidewalk  down,”  when  we  are  accosted  by  Miguel,  an  Austrian  who  was 
with  us  in  the  late  expedition.  He  informs  us  that  he  has  hired  himself 
out  as  shepherd  to  a big  pastoral  company  in  Chubut  about  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  north.  We  are  immediately  interested.  The  far- 
off  has  ever  had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  us.  Is  there  any  chance 
of  going  up  with  him  ? Yes,  the  company  require  as  many  shepherds 
as  they  can  get.  We  hurry  round  to  the  office  where  a fat  German 
clerk  informs  us  in  broken  English  that,  provided  we  have  dogs,  we  can 
start  by  the  next  steamer.  Here  is  a difficulty  : we  have  no  dog,  but 
we  promise  to  buy  one.  “ Ven  you  haf  got  a dog,  you  come  round, 
and  you  get  de  shob,”  says  the  clerk,  and  we  drift  out  of  the  office  with 
a strong  impression  that  our  services  are  required  only  as  a sort  of 
supernumerary  to  the  dog  ! Miguel  tells  us  that  there  is  a famine  in 
good  sheep-dogs  in  Patagonia,  and  that  anyone  possessing  an  animal 
that  will  chase  a sheep,  without  evincing  a desire  to  kill  its  own  mutton, 
can  always  get  work  4 4 sheep-pushing.” 

A day  or  two  later  we  purchase  from  a local  butcher,  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  a doubtful-looking  beast,  bearing  only  a faint  resemblance  to  a 
collie,  but  whose  late  owner  assures  us  “ savvy  sheep  mucho.”  We 
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earnestly  hope  so,  as  we  lead  our  protesting  captive  away  at  the  end  of  a 
yard  of  rope.  However,  at  the  office  they  do  not  push  their  enquiries 
as  to  the  capabilities  of  our  dogflesh,  and  though  there  is  some  humming 
and  hawing  because  we  have  only  one,  we  are  eventually  taken  on,  and 
told  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  steamer  which  may  start  at  any  moment. 

A week  of  delay  with  many  alarms  and  excursions  ; then  a hurried 
summons  one  midnight,  and  we  clamber  aboard  just  as  the  crew  are  casting 
off.  It  is  a pitch  dark  night,  and  there  is  no  light  about  the  ship  for  us 
to  take  stock  of  our  surroundings  as  we  cautiously  grope  our  way,  Miguel, 
and  the  Scotch  capataz,  ourselves,  and  seven  dogs.  There  is  much 
barking  of  shins  and  twisting  of  dog-chains  against  unseen  obstacles, 
and  altogether  our  plight  is  dolorous  in  the  extreme.  We  make  an 
unpleasant  discovery.  There  is  no  accommodation  at  all  for  us  \ In 
fact,  we  are  cargo,  and  deck  lumber  at  that.  The  climate  in  the  sub- 
antarctic  Magellan  Straits  can  hardly  be  called  sultry  even  in  mid-summer, 
but  in  the  small  hours  of  that  May  morning  we  plumb  depths  of  misery 
we  have  never  sounded  before,  as  we  pace  up  and  down  the  tiny  hurricane- 
deck  all  night,  keeping  as  near  the  funnel  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
warmth. 

Dawn  comes  chill  and  depressing,  disclosing  a haggard  trio  and  a 
pack  of  dogs,  crouching  miserably  on  the  dingy  after-deck  of  the  little 
vessel.  The  s.s.  Amadeo,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen,  did  not 
look  very  imposing  when  she  lay  at  her  moorings,  but  now  we  are  aboard 
she  seems  even  smaller  and  dirtier  than  before.  Besides  ourselves  there 
are  half  a dozen  Galician  fencers  and  a loud-voiced  Chilian  carpenter 
bound  for  the  estancia.  We  all  gather  in  a mute  and  disconsolate  knot 
and  await  the  breakfast  bell.  Breakfast  (save  the  mark !)  consists  of  a 
scanty  allowance  of  ink-like  coffee  and  a few  sea-biscuits,  so  hard  that  we 
are  compelled  to  break  them  against  the  ironwork  of  the  vessel  before  we 
can  put  them  in  the  coffee  to  soak.  The  steward’s  manner  towards  us 
is,  to  say  the  least,  cavalier  in  the  extreme.  Our  meals  are  thrown  at 
us,  and,  as  there  is  always  a shortage,  the  catch-as-catch-can  style,  so 
prevalent  all  over  South  America,  is  in  vogue. 

The  first  day  nothing  happens.  The  Spanish  crew  go  noisily  about  their 
work,  under  the  direction  of  a big  German  mate.  The  captain,  a young 
Spaniard,  does  not  deign  to  notice  our  existence.  In  the  evening  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a corner  in  the  hold,  where  there  is  sufficient 
space  for  the  whole  crowd  of  us  to  “ doss.”  This  is  for  one  night  only, 
however,  as  the  following  day  we  arrive  at  a large  estancia  where  we 
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embark  three  hundred  rams.  When  these  new  passengers  are  aboard 
and  penned  below  there  remains  precious  little  space  for  us,  their  care- 
takers. Room  to  lie  down  in  and  no  more,  and  as  we  are  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a closely-packed  mass  of  sheep  the  atmosphere  is  at 
times  somewhat  dense.  After  rounding  Cape  Virgins  the  weather 
becomes  decidedly  dirty,  and  the  Amadeo  proves  anything  but  a good 
sea-boat.  Our  meals  (which  are  taken  al  fresco  on  the  after-deck)  are 
fearful  episodes,  and  we  are  always  glad  when  they  are  over. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  steaming  north,  the  temperature 
steadily  drops,  and  the  continual  icy  wind  blowing  from  the  south-west 
compels  us  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  our  time  down  in  the  hold.  We 
while  away  the  weary  hours  by  playing  poker  for  matches,  while  the 
dago  element  amuse  themselves  with  a game  called  truque,  of  which  the 
most  points  seem  to  go  to  him  who  can  shout  the  loudest.  We  are 
considerably  disgusted  to  learn  that  the  capataz,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
sheep,  has  elected  to  place  watches  in  the  forehold  throughout  the  night. 
Heaven  knows  his  idea ; the  fearful  responsibility  appears  to  have 
upset  his  equilibrium,  for  his  manner  has  become  decidedly  haughty 
and  distant  since  the  rams  came  aboard.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good.  Miguel,  who  takes  the  first  watch,  discovers  a sack  of 
walnuts  among  a little  pile  of  cargo  forward.  We,  who  come  on  later, 
are  apprised  of  the  fact,  and  in  spite  of  a short  bout  of  sea-sickness  are 
enabled  to  make  a hearty  meal.  Nowadays,  when  the  simple  life  is 
all  the  fashion,  one  hears  a good  deal  about  nuts  as  an  article  of  diet. 
Let  one  who  has  subsisted  almost  entirely  on  them  for  over  a week  add 
his  testimony  in  their  favour.  Our  constant  visits  to  the  forehold  both 
day  and  night  excite  observation  among  the  crew,  who  go  one  better 
than  us,  and  broach  a case  of  cognac  ! Of  course,  barratry  will  not  bear 
looking  at  from  a moral  standpoint,  but  anyone  who  has  robbed  an 
orchard  in  his  boyhood  will  understand  its  joys. 

The  journey  which  was  to  have  taken  only  four  days,  lengthens  out 
to  eight.  We  are  beginning  to  long  for  land  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
On  a Spanish-American  ship  no  one  ever  dreams  of  wasting  time  washing 
down  decks,  and  the  consequent  filth,  with  the  dogs  above  and  the  sheep 
below,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  The  dogs,  poor  beasts, 
have  an  even  worse  time  than  we  do  ; while,  as  for  the  rams,  the  two 
bundles  of  hay  which  were  put  aboard  with  them  suffice  for  one  feed  only. 
Water  being  scarce,  they  have  had  but  one  drink  so  far.  It  is  a hungry 
ship,  and  we  all  curse  its  millionaire  owner,  a Spanish  Jew  with  immense 
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interests  in  Patagonia.  Just  at  this  period  the  anniversary  of  our 
birthday  occurs,  and,  determined  to  celebrate  it  at  any  cost,  we  approach 
Pancho  (the  steward  with  the  Vere  de  Vere  manner).  He  listens  coldly 
to  our  tale,  but  at  length  so  far  unbends  as  to  give  us  a tin  pannikin 
full  of  sour  red  wine. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  out  we  drop  anchor  off  Comodoro 
Rivadavia,  a little  port  whose  high-sounding  name  would  give  a stranger 
a very  false  impression  indeed  of  its  actual  appearance.  There  is 
no  wharf  or  jetty,  and  the  heavy  Atlantic  surf  running  precludes  any 
idea  of  landing  the  sheep.  We  roll  and  plunge  half  a mile  from  the  shore 
for  a couple  of  days  before  our  noble  skipper  gives  up  the  thought  of 
discharging  his  cargo.  Back  we  go  to  the  south  again,  and  anchor  in 
a little  bay  off  the  bleak  Patagonian  coast  to  wait  for  the  weather  to 
moderate.  This  it  does  on  the  second  day  sufficiently  enough  for  us 
to  make  a start  at  getting  the  rams  ashore.  The  unhappy  animals, 
by  this  time  almost  too  weak  to  stand,  are  placed  higgledy-piggledy  into 
a huge  canvas  bag  and  slung  into  a flat-bottomed  boat  (called  a chata) 
alongside.  Many  of  them  have  protested  against  their  long  fast  by  dying, 
and  the  skinning  of  these  unfortunates  devolves  upon  us. 

Getting  the  sheep  into  the  lighter  is  an  easy  task  ; but  landing  them 
through  the  surf  is  quite  another  matter.  We  watch  the  boat  row 
slowly  towards  the  shore,  and  then  stop  just  outside  the  fringe  of  breakers. 
There  is  much  shouting  and  gesticulation  among  the  crew  ; then,  by 
some  means  or  other,  a long  rope  is  passed  ashore,  the  rams  are  tied 
together  in  swathes  by  their  horns,  cast  overboard,  and  two  men  on  the 
shore  drag  them  half-drowned  through  the  surf.  A simple,  if  somewhat 
risky  way  of  discharging  live  stock. 

A wordy  altercation  now  breaks  out  between  the  ship’s  purser  and  the 
estancia  book-keeper,  who  has  come  aboard  at  Comodoro  about  the 
missing  bottles  of  cognac.  We  are  called  to  bear  witness,  but  as  our 
knowledge  of  Spanish  is  limited,  and  the  prosecuting  counsel  has  not  the 
English,  we  are  dismissed  as  hopelessly  stupid.  Certain  of  the  crew 
who  are  among  the  real  offenders  watch  the  proceedings  with  faces  of  bland 
and  wondering  innocence.  The  conveyance  of  the  walnuts,  however, 
is  not  discovered,  and  we  leave  the  ship  without  a stain  on  our  character, 
thankfulness,  for  though  the  surrounding  country  can  hardly  be  called 

This  latter  event  takes  place  on  the  twelfth  morning,  the  rams  having 
all  been  landed  the  previous  day.  We  are  left  high  and  dry  on  the  beach 
like  Jonah  after  the  whale  episode.  We  gaze  round  us  with  feelings  of 
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cheerful-looking,  at  any  rate  it  is  clean.  To  seaward  the  Amadeo  rocks 
at  anchor,  a blot  on  the  purity  of  the  South  Atlantic.  Between  her 
and  the  shore  scores  of  dark  sleek  objects  appear  and  disappear  amid 
the  green  rollers  of  the  bay.  These  are  seals — not  the  fur-bearing  animals, 
but  a commoner  kind  whose  pelts  are  worthless.  There  must  be  hundreds 
of  them,  and  they  regard  us  curiously  out  of  their  bright  eyes,  their 
bristling  moustaches  giving  them  quite  a fierce  and  warlike  aspect. 
As  we  have  hinted,  a general  view  of  the  landscape  is  not  such  as  would 
cause  a rush  in  building  sites  for  a pleasure  resort.  Ranges  of  low, 
scrubby  hills,  bare,  steep-sided  kopjes,  interspersed  with  little  flats  covered 
with  coarse  herbage.  Not  a sign  of  man’s  presence  anywhere.  Altogether 
a most  gloomy  place.  We  are  surveying  it  sourly,  when  Jack,  our  dog, 
catches  sight  of  a fox,  to  which  he  immediately  gives  chase.  We  idly 
wonder  whether  he  will  pursue  the  same  tactics  with  a flock  of  sheep. 
A little  later,  Miguel  arrives,  driving  a troop  of  sad-looking  and  ill- 
nourished  horses  before  him.  As  we  catch  and  saddle  up  one  of  these, 
he  informs  us  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sheep  have  escaped  during  the 
night,  and  are  now  nowhere  to  be  found.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
highly  of  their  wisdom  ; a nine  days’  fast  could  hardly  have  endeared 
us  to  them.  Nevertheless,  it  will  mean  considerable  extra  work,  searching 
the  surrounding  “ camp  ” for  the  truants. 

Our  attention  is  now  fully  occupied  night  and  day  in  looking  after  the 
remaining  rams,  and  troublesome  charges  we  find  them,  for  they  are  very 
different  animals  to  the  innocent  “ muttons  ” of  old  England.  Our 
numbers  are  re-enforced  by  two  swarthy  Argentine  gauchos,  Jose  and 
Manuel.  These  gentry  evidently  consider  themselves  above  sheep- 
herding,  for  during  the  daytime  they  always  mysteriously  disappear 
under  the  pretext  of  looking  for  the  missing  rams.  But,  as  we  discover 
them  one  afternoon  sucking  mate  among  some  bushes  not  very  far  from 
the  camp,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  their  efforts  are  not  conspicuously 
successful.  Manuel  distinguishes  himself  one  night  by  allowing  the  whole 
flock  to  escape  from  the  corral.  According  to  his  own  version,  he  finished 
his  two  hours’  guard,  but  did  not  like  to  call  the  next  sentry  as  he  wras 
not  sure  of  the  time,  for  though  given  a watch,  it  was  useless  to  him, 
his  education  in  practical  horology  having  been  neglected.  With  this 
pitiful  excuse  we  are  compelled  to  put  up,  for  Manuel  is  quite  capable 
of  defending  his  honour  with  the  knife  if  his  word  is  doubted.  Eventually, 
we  start  inland  for  the  estancia,  and  after  many  unpleasant  adventures 
arrive  there  ten  days  later,  just  in  time  to  be  snowed  in  all  through  the 
winter. 
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Hints  and  Wrinkles  for  Travellers  and  Explorers. 

By  FRANCIS  R.  BALL. 

On  Tour. — When  travelling  it  is  well  to  mark  the  plate  boxes  in  some 
way,  so  that  the  customs  officials  will  understand  that  they  should  not 
be  exposed  to  light.  I append  a few  titles  taken  from  an  excellent  little 
book  entitled  Photography  on  Tour , published  by  Dawbarn  & Ward  : — 

French. — Plaques  photographiques  sensibles. 

German. — Photographischen  Trockenplatten . Sehr  lichtenpfindlich. 

Italian. — Piastre  fotografiche  sensitive. 

It  is  well  to  make  inquiry  before  photographing  in  unknown  regions. 
Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  no  photographs  should  be  taken  near 
forts  or  defences  of  any  kind.  If  you  want  to  photograph  in  any  special 
place,  such  as  a cathedral  or  public  park,  museum  or  gallery,  write  a 
civil  letter  to  the  authorities  asking  for  permission  to  do  so.  A full 
list  of  special  authorities  will  be  found  in  Burroughs  Wellcome’s 
Exposure  Record  and  Diary. 

Always  consider  the  susceptibilities  of  others  and  respect  their  religion 
and  customs  ; this  is  an  important  point  when  photographing  in  Moslem 
lands.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
the  Mussulmans  have  taken  to  photography.  There  is  a large  demand 
now  in  Turkey  for  German  cameras  and  French  plates.  Why  not 
English  ? 

If  the  tourist  runs  short  of  plates  on  the  Continent,  he  can  generally 
get  Ilford,  Warwick,  Barnet,  or  some  others  at  large  continental  towns. 
Or,  if  in  France,  I should  strongly  recommend  the  excellent  productions 
of  Messrs.  Lumiere.  I have  not  used  these  plates  for  some  time,  but  a 
few  years  ago  I found  that  their  isochromatic  plates,  sensitive  to  yellow 
and  green,  were  the  best  I had  ever  used.  They  possessed  great  latitude 
of  exposure,  which  testified  to  their  richness  in  silver,  enabling  one  to 
obtain  an  excellent  foreground  and  sky  on  the  same  plate.  The  con- 
tinental 12  by  16J  cm.  has  the  same  dimensions  as  our  English  half -plate, 
but  for  quarter-plates  Dr.  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Zurich,  states  that  “ the  best  way 
to  get  quarter-plates  would  be  to  buy  12  by  16J,  cut  1.2  cm.  from  the 
width,  and  then  divide  the  length  into  two  parts.”  In  making  any 
calculations  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  the  Continent  dark  slides 
are  made  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  plates,  whereas  in  England  they 
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are  a trifle  larger.  Dr.  Smith,  however,  says  (to  refer  again  to  the 
excellent  book  Photography  on  Tour),  “ Our  factory  can  always  deliver 
the  English  sizes  promptly,  and  this  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt  in  case  of 
urgency,”  the  goods  being  sent  by  the  pay-on-delivery,  or  “ Nachnahme  ” 
system,  which  is  a great  convenience  to  the  customer. 

If  it  is  required  to  send  any  negatives  home,  be  careful  that  these  are 
packed  in  such  a way  as  to  be  protected  from  the  stamping  of  the  post- 
office  officials.  These  latter  are  by  no  means  always  responsible  for 
breakages,  which  are  often  the  result  of  remarkable  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  packer.  If  this  is  important  at  home,  how  much  more  in  the 
case  of  transmission  from  abroad.  It  is  possible  to  send  a negative 
safely  through  the  post  when  packed  in  a cardboard  box  wrapped  in 
corrugated  paper.  But  the  safest  plan  is  to  place  the  negative  or 
negatives  in  a light  wooden  box,  which  will  add  very  slightly  to  weight. 

Special  Notes  for  Tropical  Countries. — I have  elsewhere  dealt 
with  the  question  of  particular  cameras  for  tropical  countries,  but  a few 
additional  notes  may  be  found  useful.  It  is  always  best  to  take  the  plates 
or  films  with  one,  obtaining  them  direct  from  the  maker,  thus  assuring 
freshness.  Also  great  care  is  necessary  in  storing.  They  should  be 
packed  in  tin  boxes,  and  protected  as  far  as  possible  from  heat  or  damp. 
Where  there  are  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  a test  should  be  made 
for  exposure,  as  certain  emulsions  vary  very  much  in  rapidity  according 
to  the  temperature.  Plates  keep  better  in  tropical  countries  than  films, 
the  celluloid  support  used  as  a rule  for  roll  film  not  being  so  stable  a 
substance  as  glass.  With  regard  to  development  in  tropical  countries, 
of  course,  the  great  thing  is  to  keep  all  solutions  at  the  same  temperature. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  late  years  in  the  coating  of  plates, 
and  the  old  troubles  of  frilling  and  blisters  have  to  a great  extent  been 
overcome. 

The  pneumatic  rubber  release  of  the  shutter  should  be  replaced  by 
the  “ Antinous  ” metal  release  made  by  Messrs.  Watson  & Son.  I have 
used  this  form  with  a Thornton  Pickard  shutter  for  many  years  past. 

In  damp  heat  be  very  careful  that  the  lens  is  perfectly  dry,  otherwise 
a slight  veil  over  its  reflecting  surfaces  will  prevent  good  results  ; also 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a lens  with  uncemented  components  has 
so  much  more  space  for  damp  to  collect  on. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  tropics  is  caused  by  the  “ shimmering  waves 
of  light  that  rise  up  out  of  the  scorched  soil,”  which  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  calculate  the  time  of  exposure,  and  many  failures  are  the  result. 
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The  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company,  whose  plates  I have  used  for  many 
years  with  great  satisfaction,  tell  me  that  when  they  send  their  plates 
to  tropical  countries,  such  as  British  Central  Africa,  the  Pacific  Isles,  etc., 
they  usually  wrap  in  wax  paper  each  set  of  four  plates,  as  well  as  the  box 
of  twelve. 

Some  people  have  their  plates  packed  in  tins,  which  are  soldered 
up,  and  are  fitted  with  a tear  off  slip  and  key,  such  as  are  used  for 
tinned  meats,  etc. 

I also  gather  from  the  same  Company  that  they  find  from  tests  that 
isochromatic  plates  will  keep  very  well  in  tropical  climates  for  six  months. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  this,  as  many  people  have  thought  that  their 
keeping  qualities  compared  unfavourably  with  ordinary  ones  even  under 
normal  conditions.  Personally  I think  a good  deal  depends  on  the  method 
of  staining  employed,  as  some  isochromatic  plates  have  very  quickly 
deteriorated,  whilst  others  have  kept  in  good  condition  for  years. 

Photographing  Wild  Animals. — We  have  all  seen  the  photographs 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  captivity,  which  one  must  admit  are  infinitely 
better  than  the  inaccurate  imaginary  drawings  of  some  artists  (evolved 
apparently,  like  the  historic  camel  of  the  German  savant,  out  of  their 
inner  consciousness),  who,  we  read,  depended  for  their  specimens  by 
studying  stuffed  animals  in  museums.  How  different  all  this  is  from  the 
truly  marvellous  work  of  such  an  observer  as  C.  G.  Schillings,  who,  in  his 
fascinating  book,  In  Wildest  Africa , recounts  some  of  his  experiments 
in  photographing  animals  by  flashlight.  It  all  sounds  so  easy  ; but  what 
years  of  patience  and  experience  were  required  before  the  apparatus 
was  perfected.  The  apparatus  would  not  work,  sometimes  it  worked  too 
well  and  smashed  the  camera,  at  other  times  the  flashlight  did  not  coincide 
with  the  closing  of  the  shutter.  In  this  and  many  other  ways  difficulties 
abounded,  besides  those  inseparable  from  work  in  tropical  countries 
and  far  removed  from  the  means  of  repair  in  case  of  accident. 

Mr.  Schillings  recommends  a small  camera,  and  for  daylight  work  he 
uses  it  much  as  a sportsman  would  use  his  gun,  but,  of  course,  this  means 
good  nerves,  as  he  points  out  : — “ It  was  in  this  way  I took  the 
photographs  of  the  rhinoceros  in  the  pool.  One  of  these,  taken  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  shows  the  ‘ rhino  5 not  yet  hit 
rushing  down  upon  Orgeich  and  me.  In  another  instant  I had  thrown 
my  little  hand  camera  to  the  ground,  and  just  managed  to  get  a bullet 
into  him  in  the  nick  of  time.”  Of  course,  for  flashlight  work  the  method 
is  as  follows.  The  camera  is  set  up  with  the  lens  open,  strings  are 
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attached  to  the  shutter  and  flashlight  mechanism,  and  the  animal 
touching  the  string  fires  the  flashlight  and  closes  the  shutter. 

Photographic  “ Don’ts.” — Don’t  use  a short  focus  lens  when  a long 
focus  one  will  include  the  requisite  angle  of  view. 

Don’t  use  a smaller  stop  than  is  needful  to  give  sufficient  definition. 
The  larger  the  stop  the  better  effect  of  atmosphere  obtained. 

Don’t  leave  dark  slides  in  sunshine.  Light  has  a wonderful  power  of 
getting  into  places  where  it  is  not  wanted. 

Don’t  photograph  with  the  sun  immediately  behind  the  camera.  This 
destroys  all  “ relief  ” in  the  picture. 

Don’t  show  branches  of  trees  without  their  trunks.  N.B. — This  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  allowable,  but  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and 
should  only  be  resorted  to  by  those  who  have  great  artistic  knowledgo. 

Don’t  photograph  buildings  with  the  camera  tilted.  This  results  in 
the  lines  not  being  parallel.  Always  swing  the  back  of  the  camera  till 
it  is  vertical,  as  shown  by  the  spirit  level,  which  should  be  attached  to  all 
cameras. 

Don’t  attempt  instantaneous  photographs  unless  the  light  is  good. 
They  are  only  a disappointment. 

Don’t  draw  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  till  the  lens  is  covered. 

Don’t  forget  that  objects  in  the  near  foreground  require  more  exposure 
than  the  distance. 

Don’t  believe  the  saying  that  “ a photograph  cannot  lie.”  It  can  lie 
to  any  extent,  when  the  operator  does  not  know  how  to  use  his  tools  ! 

Don’t  forget  that  what  you  have  to  aim  at  is  the  truthful  effect  of  the 
whole  picture,  therefore  beware  of  trying  to  obtain  biting  sharpness  in 
all  planes  of  your  subject. 

Perhaps  a few  simple  art  maxims  may  be  useful  in  helping  the  photo- 
grapher to  present  his  photograph  with  some  pictorial  merit. 

As  a general  rule,  the  principal  object  in  the  picture  should  be  placed 
slightly  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  horizon  line  should  generally  be  one-third  of  the  height  of  the 
picture.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  mention  the  fact,  but,  nevertheless, 
I have  seen  it  so  often  ignored  that  I venture  to  insert  it ; the  horizon  line 
is  always  straight,  and  does  not  run  up  hill,  as  we  frequently  see  it. 

Where  the  interest  of  the  picture  is  very  distinctly  centred  in  one  point, 
it  is  advisable  to  focus  this  point  as  sharp  as  possible,  and  allow  the  back- 
ground to  remain  out  of  focus.  Many  travellers  spoil  their  figure  subjects 
by  having  all  the  planes  of  their  picture  microscopically  sharp. 
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Avoid  anything  approaching  a shut  in  appearance  ; as  has  been  well 
said,  “ Always  have  a way  out  of  your  picture.” 

It  is  well  to  try  and  gauge  the  varying  intensities  of  light  in  the  subject, 
so  that  in  the  final  stage  of  printing  one  may  be  able  to  rectify  any  defects 
in  tone  value  that  have  occurred,  owing  to  the  difference  between  the 
visual  and  chemical  effects  of  fight,  when  acting  respectively  on  the  eye 
and  photographic  plate. 

Do  not  attempt  to  include  too  much  in  the  picture.  A simple  subject 
with  the  masses  well  placed  and  with  a good  effect  of  fight  and  shade  is 
far  better. 

The  Finished  Picture. — And  now  we  must  consider  the  question  of 
how  the  results  of  our  travels  are  to  be  presented.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  object  we  have  had  in  view,  whether  the  negatives  were  taken 
for  scientific,  archaeological,  or  artistic  reasons.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  negative  is  not  the  goal,  but  only  the  means  to  the  end. 

I cannot  here  go  into  the  question  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
various  developers  on  the  market,  but  the  great  thing  is  to  find  out  a 
developer  that  suits  the  character  of  work  that  we  are  engaged  upon. 

After  the  negative  has  been  prepared  we  have  to  consider  what  special 
printing  process  will  be  the  most  suitable.  If  the  negatives  are 
of  scientific  interest,  where  minute  detail  is  all  important,  then  a smooth 
surface  paper  wall  be  a necessity  ; but  where  we  want  to  emphasise  the 
artistic  merits  of  the  subject,  then  we  should  employ  a rough  surface 
paper,  which  will  help  to  give  breadth  to  our  subject,  and  prevent  the 
irritating  effect  of  a quantity  of  unnecessary  detail,  which  prints  on  a 
smooth  surface  have  : the  detail  may  be  there  in  reality,  but  would  be 
quite  subversive  of  a truthful  general  effect.  If  the  prints  are  intended 
to  be  permanent,  then  all  silver  papers  should  be  avoided,  although  with 
careful  manipulation  these  are  quite  good  enough  for  ordinary  work. 
The  chief  permanent  papers  are  platinotype  and  carbon,  where  the  image 
is  composed  of  a metallic  platinum  in  the  one  case  and  of  a permanent 
pigment  in  the  other.  The  objection  to  the  latter  process  is  that  the 
image  is  reversed  as  regards  right  and  left,  unless  the  double  transfer 
method  is  used,  therefore  the  platinotype  process  is  probably  the  best 
to  employ.  The  paper  can  be  obtained  in  many  varieties  to  suit  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  although  somewhat  more  expensive  than 
silver  papers,  yet  the  certainty  of  its  lasting  character  and  the  beautiful 
results  obtained  are  well  worth  the  additional  outlay. 


Maps  and  Map  Making. 

By  “PEDOMETER." 

The  conference  of  delegates  from  the  leading  Governments  of  the 
world  and  certain  British  colonies,  recently  held  at  the  Foreign  Office,  in 
order  to  consider  the  preparation  of  a map  of  the  world  on  a standard 
scale  (sixteen  statute  miles  to  the  inch)  marked  a very  important  stage 
in  the  history  of  cartography.  The  subject  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
by  the  man-in-the-street  as  rather  an  esoteric  one,  but  it  should  appeal 
to  the  ordinary  business  man  almost  as  much  as  it  does  to  the  carto- 
grapher and  geographer. 

After  all,  general  custom  has  more  to  do  with  map-making  methods 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  only  by  a tacit  convention,  for  instance, 
that  the  top  of  a map  represents  the  north  and  the  left-hand  the  west. 
Then  most  map-makers  agree  in  their  method  of  representing  hills, 
rivers,  etc.,  and  blue  is  naturally  used  for  the  sea.  Such  universal 
conventions  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  still  further,  and  to  have  uniform 
symbols  to  indicate  natural  characteristics,  as  well  as  to  have  one  uniform 
scale. 

At  present  the  difference  of  the  uniform  measurement  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  question.  This  affects,  too,  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  map. 
On  the  sixteen  mile  to  the  inch  scale,  a map  of  the  British  Isles  would  be 
about  thirty-six  inches  wide  and  forty  inches  deep.  On  the  threshold 
of  such  a plan  we  come  upon  a difficulty — England  and  her  colonies, 
and  the  United  States,  have  retained  the  inch,  foot,  yard,  and  mile  as 
measures.  The  inch  is  our  unit  ; the  others  are  multiples  of  the  inch. 
Originally  the  foot  was  perhaps  the  unit  ; the  inch  being  a twelfth  part. 
For  these  measures  there  is  no  scientific  defence,  and  the  only  apology 
for  them  is  that  they  exist.  Our  more  logical  French  neighbours  have 
adopted  the  metre  as  a unit,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  equal  to  a ten- 
millionth  part  of  a quadrant — or  one-fourth  of  a meridian  of  the  globe. 
The  world  generally,  saving  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  have  adopted 
the  metric  system,  while  men  of  science  of  all  nationalities  everywhere 
adopt  it. 

So,  although  in  the  main  the  suggestions  laid  down  by  the  Geneva 
Conference  were  followed,  there  will  probably  be  some  modification, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  metric  system.  English  people  have  been 
so  long  familiarized  with  the  inch  scale  that  a different  unit  of  measure- 
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ment  would  certainly  not  be  popular.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  some 
working  compromise  will  be  agreed  to. 

Next  to  a uniform  scale,  a uniform  method  of  spelling  place-names 
is  certainly  desirable.  But  such  a suggestion  would  be  a council  of 
perfection.  We  could  hardly  expect  the  Italian  members  of  the 
International  Committee  to  agree  that  their  beautiful  Napoli  should 
be  vulgarized  by  the  conversion  into  its  English  equivalent — Naples. 
But,  at  all  events  the  Committee  at  the  recent  Conference  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  adopting  a uniform  alphabet — the  Latin  one — in  the  letter- 
press  of  the  international  map. 

The  difficulties  which  these  cartographic  reformers  have  to  grapple 
with,  will,  perhaps,  be  better  appreciated  by  a brief  description  of  the 
various  processes  a map  has  to  go  through,  from  the  roughest  sketch 
map  of  the  explorer  to  the  finished  production  in  the  atlas  or  book  of 
travel. 

For  the  information  given  below,  I am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  map  publishers 
of  Edinburgh.  Supposing  a new  map  of  Europe  was  contemplated,  the 
preliminary  considerations  are  size,  scale  and  projection.  The  next  point 
is  to  obtain  the  latest  available  materials — the  data,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
proposed  map. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  maps  from  which  the  new  map  is  compiled 
should  be  on  the  same  scale.  It  is  a simple  matter  to  square  the 
degrees,  minutes  and  seconds  and  convert  them  to  the  desired  scale. 
So  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  draw  the  outline  of  Norway  from  the  official 
survey  on  the  scale  of  1 : 100,000,  and  the  outline  of  France  from  the 
official  survey  on  the  scale  of  1 : 80,000,  while  the  material  used  for  the 
compilation  of  the  Alpine  countries  may  be  1 : 25,000  or  1 : 50,000  in  the 
case  of  Switzerland,  1 : 50,000  or  1 : 100,000  in  the  case  of  Italy,  and 
1 : 75,000  in  the  case  of  Austria. 

The  drawing  having  been  completed,  it  is  handed  over  to  the 
engraver,  who  makes  his  tracings  on  gelatine,  and  reverses  them  on  to 
a copper-plate  coated  with  wax,  and  then  proceeds  to  engrave.  This 
being  completed,  transfers  are  pulled  and  the  map  transferred  to  stone 
in  the  usual  way. 

Assuming  that  the  map  chosen  is  one  of  partially  explored  countries, 
such  as  the  countries  to  the  north  of  India  or  parts  of  the  southern  Congo 
State,  it  may  be  in  the  course  of  the  next  few'  years  that  the  map  w'ill 
require  correction.  As  an  instance,  the  travels  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  have 
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traversed  a vast  district  which  was  previously  mapped  only  in  a very 
vague,  uncertain  manner.  He  brings  home  accurate  surveys,  with  points 
of  latitude  and  longitude  fixed  by  the  sextant  or  theodolite  observations. 
On  this  work  being  handed  to  the  draughtsman,  it  is  reduced  to  a workable 
scale  and  checked  by  various  existing  maps.  That  is  to  say,  his  positions 
would  be  checked  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  positions  already 
fixed,  and  his  distances  from  place  to  place  computed.  Having 
ascertained  how  far  these  will  tally  and  fit  in  with  the  existing  fixed 
points,  the  map  compiler  arranges  the  remaining  details  as  accurately 
as  possible. 

Photographs  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  consulted  so  that  the  drawing 
of  the  mountains  may  be  reasonably  accurate.  Thus  the  insertion  of 
the  whole  route  in  expedition  is  not  very  difficult,  and  the  value  of  the 
map  on  which  it  is  inserted  is  considerably  enhanced. 

The  map  compiler  having  completed  his  work,  it  is  handed  over  to 
the  engraver,  who  ascertains  and  marks  how  much  of  the  old  work  on  the 
plate  will  have  to  be  removed  to  enable  this  new  work  to  be  inserted. 
This  old  work  is  taken  out  by  scraping  off  the  face  of  the  copper-plate, 
which  is  then  beaten  up  from  behind  and  polished,  so  that  a new 
surface,  fit  for  engraving,  is  obtained.  The  new  work  is  then  traced  and 
fitted  down  on  to  a waxed  ground,  as  above  described.  In  this  way 
an  up-to-date  and  revised  map-plate  is  obtained.  For  the  maps 
engraved  either  on  steel  or  copper-plate  this  operation  could  be  frequently 
repeated,  and  many  maps,  such  as  North  America  or  Northern  India, 
have  been  so  much  hammered  that  the  greatest  care  is  necessary,  when 
pulling  transfers  from  them.  Transfers  are  then  pulled  from  the 
copper-plates  and  put  down  on  to  the  printing  stone,  and  the  map  is 
printed  by  the  usual  lithographic  processes. 

An  ordinary  school  wall-map  goes  through  the  following  elaborate 
processes.  The  projection  is  constructed  and  the  outline  of  the  map 
drawn.  A tracing  is  fitted  over  this,  and  the  names  that  are  required 
to  be  inserted  are  put  on  this.  These  two  are  then  handed  to  the  photo- 
engraver, who  makes  one  set  of  plates  for  the  outline,  which  will  eventually 
be  printed  in  blue,  and  the  second  set  of  plates  for  the  writing,  which 
will  be  printed  in  black.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  these  two  shall 
fit  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  so  that  a town  would  be  sure  to  appear 
on  the  correct  side  of  the  river,  or,  in  the  case  of  roads  or  railways,  so 
that  the  river  would  fit  so  accurately  that  it  would  run  under  the  bridges 
which  are  shown  on  the  road.  The  transfers  are  pulled  from  these  plates, 
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those  for  the  blue  being  put  down  to  one  stone  and  those  for  the  black 
to  another.  Here  again  the  greatest  care  is  required,  so  that  the  transfers 
do  not  stretch,  but  shall  fit  perfectly.  These  stones  are  passed  on  to  the 
printing  machine,  and  the  blue  and  black  are  printed. 

The  draughtsman  then  proceeds  to  make  a copy  for  the  hills.  This 
is  handed  over  to  the  lithographic  artist,  who  receives  the  stones  from 
the  printer,  which  have  been  marked  by  what  is  technically  known  as 
a set-off,  that  is,  a copy  of  the  map  is  printed  very  fully  charged  with 
ink.  This  is  dusted  over  with  a light  powder,  either  blue  or  red,  turned 
down  on  to  the  stone  (which  has  been  washed  with  turpentine),  and 
passed  through  the  press.  To  this  surface  the  light  powder  adheres, 
leaving  the  outline  of  the  map  fairly  clearly  marked.  The  lithographic 
artist  is  then  able,  with  the  air-brush,  to  draw  the  hills  from  the  copy,  the 
outline  of  the  map  being  washed  away  as  soon  as  its  purpose  is  served. 
The  hills  are  printed,  and  then,  working  with  the  set-offs,  the  colour 
stones  are  prepared,  usually  three  colours — blue,  red  and  yellow — are 
involved  in  the  printing,  and  by  means  of  combinations,  a series 
of  colours,  such  as  purple,  green,  brown,  etc.,  are  arrived  at.  The 
printing  of  the  map  is  now  complete,  and  it  is  handed  over  to  the  map 
mounter,  who  mounts  it  on  a sheet  of  cloth,  sizes  it,  varnishes  it,  and 
fixes  it  to  rods,  when  it  is  ready  for  selling. 

Experiments  are  also  being  made  with  the  printing  direct  from  the 
photographic  negative  on  to  the  lithographic  stone,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
before  long  it  will  be  possible  to  adopt  this  very  economical  and  speedy 
way  of  producing  maps. 


Outfit  and  Equipment  for  the  Traveller, 
Explorer,  and  Sportsman.  V. 

By  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  HARRY  DE  WINDT,  F.  C.  SELOUS, 
DOUGLAS  SLADEN,  “WIRT  GERRARE,”  C.  A.  PAYTON, 
RALPH  DURAND,  ROGER  POCOCK,  and  Others. 

HEALTH  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

A smattering  of  medical  knowledge  is  proverbially  a dangerous  thing, 
and,  indeed,  it  has  been  cynically  said  that  if  a man  who  is  his  own 
lawyer  has  a fool  for  his  client,  so  a man  who  is  his  own  doctor  has  a fool 
for  his  patient.  But  obviously  and  equally  generalisation  is  also  a 
dangerous  thing,  so  this  hardly  applies  to  one  who  appreciates  his  lack 
of  medical  knowledge,  though  compelled  by  circumstances  to  utilise 
the  little  he  has.  Travellers  in  out  of  the  way  regions  have  seldom 
opportunities  of  obtaining  medical  advice,  and  must  act  for  themselves 
in  emergencies.  The  following  hints,  then,  may  possibly  prove  of  service 
to  those  thus  circumstanced. 

Alcohol. — In  tropical  countries  the  physiological  arguments  against 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  as  a beverage  apply,  of  course,  with  greater 
force  than  in  temperate  climates.  Putting  the  moral  aspect  aside, 
the  chief  objection  to  its  free  use  as  a beverage  is  that  it  lessens  its  value 
medicinally  in  disease.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  hot  countries 
alcohol  has  a much  more  rapid  and  injurious  effect  than  it  has  in  a 
temperate  climate  ; and  the  casual  whisky  and  soda,  which  seems  such  a 
negligible  quantity  in  a club  at  home,  may  mean  a fatal  attack  of  heat 
apoplexy  under  a tropical  sun. 

But  the  popular  fallacy  that  in  the  tropics  whisky  and  soda  is,  on  the 
whole,  less  harmful  than  beer  or  light  wines,  or  at  all  events  that  these 
former  beverages  are  best  adapted  for  India,  dies  hard.  Even  plain 
non-medicinal  waters,  such  as  Salutaris,  Perrier,  or  Burrow’s  Malvern 
Waters  (usually  procurable  at  large  stations),  for  instance,  seem  tabooed 
in  India,  if  taken  au  naturel : while  it  is  supposed  that  plain  soda  water 
is  “ lowering  to  the  system,”  whatever  that  may  mean. 

* This  Series  consists  of  six  Articles,  the  last  (“  Health  for  the  Traveller.  II.”) 
appearing  in  June.  A supplementary  Article,  “ Shifts  and  Expedients  of  Camp  Life,”  by 
Roger  Pocock  (Author  of  the  Frontiersman's  Pocket  Book),  will  appear  in  the  July 
number. — Ed. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  rash  for  a mere  layman  to  dogmatise  on  this  subject, 
but  for  any  person  to  assert  seriously  that  the  continuous  consumption 
of  spirituous  liquors,  albeit  considerably  diluted,  is  less  injurious  than  the 
imbibing  of  non-alcoholic  drinks,  indicates  a deplorable  ignorance  of  the 
rudiments  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  legitimate  uses  of  alcohol  are  well  summed  up  in  the  medical 
section  of  the  Frontiersman' s Pocket  Book  : — “ Alcohol  is  to  the  human 
what  spurs  are  to  a horse.  To  be  used  when  great  weakness  sets  in 
with  enteric,  pneumonia,  influenza  ; aid  to  digestion  when  exhausted  by 
fatigue  ; for  sudden  fainting  ; given  to  patients  when  weak,  and  during 
recovery  from  severe  illness  ; rubbed  on  skin  to  prevent  bedsores  ; diluted 
for  erysipelas,  burns,  and  scalds  as  an  antiseptic  ; in  cold  compress  for 
sprains  and  fresh  bruises.  Sponging  patient  with  spirits  and  water 
(one  in  six)  relieves  high  fever.  Failing  carbolic,  a disinfectant  for  wounds 
and  for  surgical  instruments.” 

Bites  of  Wild  Animals. — Wash  out  the  wound  with  the  strongest 
antiseptic  solution — boracic  acid  is  not  strong  enough — such  as  medical 
Izal,  zinc  chloride  (20  grs.  in  a tablespoonful  of  water)  or  corrosive 
sublimate  (very  poisonous).  Then  cover  the  wound  with  lint  which  has 
been  dipped  in  a boracic  acid  solution.  If  there  is  any  suspicion 
of  madness,  the  wound  must  be  freely  cauterised  with  lunar  caustic, 
or  a red-hot  iron  applied. 

Snake  Bite. — The  great  aim  should  be  to  prevent  the  poison  reaching 
the  circulation.  Therefore  bind  as  tightly  as  possible  with  a hasty 
improvised  tourniquet — twisting  a stick  between  the  bandage  and  the 
limb — above  the  wound — i.e.,  between  the  bitten  part  and  the  heart ; 
and  it  would  be  well  also  to  make  a second  ligature  a few  inches  higher 
up.  Next  cut  around  the  wound  to  encourage  bleeding,  and  suck  it. 
Then  apply  some  powerful  disinfectant  such  as  Izal,  permanganate  of 
potash  (very  strong)  dissolved  in  water,  solution  of  potash,  or  carbolic 
acid  (poison).  Failing  this,  apply  a red-hot  cinder  or  wire,  or  caustic  ; 
or,  as  a last  resource,  a pinch  of  gunpowder  might  be  placed  on  the  wound 
and  exploded.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  perspiration — in 
short,  to  “ sweat  the  poison  out  of  the  system,”  by  giving  a dose  of 
salicylate  of  soda,  antipyrin,  or  ammonia.  The  patient  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  violent  exercise,  and  his  friends  should  not  hesitate  to 
give  him  strong  doses  of  neat  alcohol.  If  no  drug  is  available,  the 
scrapings  of  the  foulest  tobacco  pipe  obtainable,  rubbed  well  into  the 
wound,  will  sometimes  be  found  effective. 
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In  the  last  few  years  the  anti-venene  treatment  discovered  by  Dr. 
Calmetti,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Lille,  has  proved  very  successful 
in  a large  number  of  cases.  The  treatment  is  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  Pasteur  treatment  of  rabies,  only  in  the  case  of  this  virus  the  horse 
serves  as  the  corpus  vile  instead  of  the  rabbit.  The  venom  is  first 
collected  by  making  the  snake  bite  through  a membrane  stretched  over 
a glass  jar.  The  next  process  is  to  inject  a horse  with  gradually  increasing 
doses  of  the  venom  till  it  becomes  immune — usually  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  After  the  horse  has  been  inoculated  with  the  last  dose  of  venom 
it  is  bled,  and  from  the  clotted  blood  is  exuded  the  serum  known  as 
anti-venene.  It  is  stated  that  if  this  serum  is  injected  in  time,  the 
cure  of  the  bitten  patient  is  absolutely  certain.  But  unfortunately 
there  is  one  serious  drawback  to  the  use  of  anti-venene — its  powers  are 
limited,  and  are  in  a sense  homoeopathic.  The  anti-venene  can  only  be 
depended  upon  as  a cure  against  the  bite  of  that  particular  species  of 
snake  furnishing  the  poison  with  which  the  horse  was  inoculated.  “ So 
far,”  writes  Lady  Lawson  in  the  Sphere  (to  whom  I am  indebted  for 
these  details),  “ the  only  antidote  which  has  been  successfully  prepared 
is  one  against  the  ordinary  cobra.”  Recently  an  antidote  has  also  been 
found  to  act  successful^  against  the  bite  of  the  deadly  krait. 

Bite  of  Scorpion,  Centipede,  etc. — The  sting  of  the  scorpion,  or 
even  the  centipede,  often  causes  much  local  irritation,  but  the  effects 
are  seldom  serious.  The  heroic  remedies  given  above  are  unnecessary, 
but  the  pain  may  be  relieved  by  sucking  the  wound  and  applying  a 
poultice  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  mixed  with  a little  water,  or  washing 
with  a solution  of  ammonia,  or  salt  water,  or  vinegar. 

Mosquitoes,  Midges,  Gnats,  etc. — Muscatol  is  a popular  preventive 
of  mosquito  bites,  and  now  generally  replaces  the  time-honoured  treat- 
ment of  mustard  oil  or  eucalyptus  oil.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
fully  as  efficacious  as  these  well-known  remedies  without  being  4 4 messy  ” 
and  unpleasant  in  its  application.  By  adding  a little  Izal  solution  in  the 
bath  a traveller  is,  however,  practically  rendered  immune  from  the  bites 
of  these  troublesome  insects. 

Drowning. — The  right  methods  for  restoring  an  apparently  drowned 
person  may  be  easily  summarised.  The  body  should  first  be  raised  for 
about  a minute  with  the  chest  well  above  the  head,  and  the  tongue  drawn 
forward.  This  is  to  allow  water  that  has  got  into  the  air  passages  to 
run  out.  Then  some  system  of  artificial  respiration  should  be  practised 
for  at  least  two  hours,  and  in  the  meantime  the  body  should  be  stripped 
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and  vigorously  rubbed  from  below  upwards.  The  best  and  simplest 
method  of  inducing  artificial  respiration  is  to  kneel  behind  the  head  of  the 
patient  (who  should  be  laid  flat  on  the  ground  on  his  back,  with  a pillow 
under  the  shoulders),  grasping  the  arms  above  the  elbow,  and  bringing 
them  slowly,  and  without  jerking,  up  above  the  head  to  their  full  extent, 
holding  them  in  that  position  for  a second  and  then  returning  them  slowly 
to  the  patient’s  side,  pressing  them  in  close.  This  should  be  repeated 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  times  a minute,  and  continued  for  at  least  two 
hours. 

When  there  are  any  signs  of  returning  life,  a few  drops  of  brandy 
should  be  poured  down  the  throat  (but  with  great  care,  or  suffocation 
might  result),  and  the  patient  put  to  bed  with  hot  bottles  at  feet  and 
sides. 

DRUGS. — When  possible  these  should  be  in  the  “ tabloid  ” form  of 
Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  for  convenience. 

Acetyl-Salicylic  Acid  for  rheumatism. 

Anti-Phlogistine. — An  American  preparation  for  applying  to 
wounds.  It  is  a kind  of  antiseptic  poultice. 

Aromatic  Chalk  Powder  and  Opium  Tabloids,  5 gr.— Two  to  six 
for  a dose.  Good  for  diarrhoea  as  an  astringent. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — Useful  in  dyspepsia.  Dose  5 to  10  gr. 
Useful  too  as  a preventive  of  sea-sickness. 

Blue  Pill  and  Compound  Rhubarb  tabloids  or  Compound  Podo- 
phyllin  tabloids. — For  biliousness  and  liver  disturbance. 

Boracic  Acid. — For  general  use,  perhaps  the  best  antiseptic  the 
traveller  can  take. 

Bromide  of  Ammonium. — A useful  sedative,  and  much  less  depressing 
than  the  popular  bromide  of  potassium.  Dose,  two  or  three  tabloids 
(5  gr.). 

Cascara  Tabloids,  2 gr. — For  constipation. 

Chinosol. — A drug,  which  replaces  carbolic  acid,  and  is  free  from 
the  latter’s  poisonous  qualities. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  Tabloids. — Two  for  a dose.  For  sore  throat. 

Chlorodyne  (Collis  Browne’s). — Extremely  useful  for  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  but  to  be  taken  with  caution  as  the  preparation  is  very 
strong.  Dose  5 to  15  gr. 

Cinnamon,  Essence  of  (Langdale’s). — Excellent  for  colds. 

Dover  Powder  Tabloids,  5 gr. — Two  for  a dose.  Acts  on  skin  ; 
useful  in  early  cold. 
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Epsom  Salts. — A mild  saline  aperient,  or,  better,  Magnesium  Sulphate 
tabloids. 

Hazeline  Cream  and  Hazeline  Snow. — Good  for  cuts  and  abrasions. 

Izal  Preparations. — Those  most  useful  for  the  traveller’s  medicine 
chest  are  Izal  Cream,  Izal  Ointment,  Izal  Soap,  and  the  ordinary  Izal 
Disinfectant.  Perhaps  the  best  disinfectant  and  antiseptic  for  lay 
use,  as,  while  more  powerful  than  carbolic  acid  it  is  not  poisonous,  does 
not  irritate  the  skin,  and  mixes  well  in  hard  or  even  soft  water.  Izal 
Cream  serves  many  purposes.  It  is  an  excellent  antiseptic  dressing  for 
wounds  and  burns,  while  it  allays  the  irritation  of  “ prickly  heat,”  sun 
blisters,  etc. 

Muscatol. — A reliable  protection  against  mosquitoes. 

Permanganate  of  Potassium. — Used  in  solution  with  water  is  a 
well-known  disinfectant ; and  it  is  also  a useful  test  for  impure  water, 
which  it  turns  brown  instead  of  purple.  The  basis  of  Condy’s  Fluid. 

Phenacetine  Tabloids. — Excellent  remedy  for  headache. 

Quinine  Pills. — Of  little  use  in  this  form,  as  they  are  very  hard  of 
solution.  Tabloids  (2  gr.)  better.  “ Quinine  acts  more  quickly  on 
an  empty  stomach.” 

Salicylic  Acid. — For  rheumatism,  lumbago,  and  sciatica.  Useful 
also  for  influenza. 

Soda  Mint  Tabloids — Useful  for  indigestion. 

Yanatas. — A popular  and  valuable  preventive  of  sea-sickness. 

N.B. — Drugs  in  the  form  of  tabloids,  as  a rule,  give  better  results  if 
dissolved  in  water. 

Care  of  the  Feet. — The  great  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  feet  cool 
and  dry.  If  the  feet  perspire  freely,  a good  preparation  to  use  is  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  salicylic  acid  (3  parts),  potash  alum  (15  parts),  and 
powdered  talc  (82  parts).  This  should  be  spread  on  the  socks.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  German  army. 

If  a long  walk  is  in  contemplation,  the  old-fashioned,  homely  remedy 
of  soaping  the  inside  of  the  socks  is  more  likely  to  prevent  blisters  than 
anything  else. 

If  the  feet  are  tender,  they  should  be  bathed  night  and  morning  in 
water  with  a strong  solution  of  alum  or  salt-and-water,  and  afterwards 
rubbed  with  brandy.  If  the  blister  come  to  a head,  it  should  be  pricked. 
If  the  excoriations  be  severe,  a day  or  two’s  rest  will  be  necessary,  and 
they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  dressed  with  Izal  ointment. 
When  there  is  a special  tendency  to  excoriation,  it  is  a good  plan  to  apply 
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a few  bunion  plasters  cut  in  half,  each  half  being  applied  to  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  toes.  This  protects  the  part  not  only  from  boot 
pressure,  but  also  from  the  friction  of  the  sock,  which  of  itself  may  produce 
chafing.  If  severe  cold  is  anticipated,  seasoned  campaigners  advocate 
the  heroic  remedy  of  pouring  alcohol  into  the  boots. 

The  risk  of  feet  trouble  will  be  minimised  by  taking  the  precaution  to 
wear  thick  socks.  Oiling  the  boots  with  castor  oil  is  also  desirable.  The 
soles  of  the  boots  should  also  be  stout  and  thick. 

Frostbite. — The  usual  treatment  is  to  rub  the  affected  part  rapidly 
and  continuously  for  some  minutes  with  snow.  Be  careful  to  keep 
away  from  the  fire  until  circulation  is  restored.  Afterwards  bind  part 
with  cold-water  bandages.  The  frost-bitten  member  should  be  kept 
from  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Dry  cold  is  not  so  likely  to  bring 
about  frostbite  as  moist  cold  ; therefore,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
feet  being  frost-bitten,  see  that  the  feet  are  kept  dry. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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By  “WIRT  GERRARE.” 

Author  of  “ Greater  Russia,”  “ Moscow,”  etc. 

The  chief  factor  in  determining  the  outfit  of  a traveller  is  usually  assumed 
to  be  the  climate  of  the  region  in  which  the  journey  is  made.  Another 
factor,  of  almost  equal  importance,  is  the  purpose  of  the  journey  ; whether 
the  object  of  the  traveller  is  business,  health,  pleasure,  or  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Only  hints  of  a very  general  character  can  be  of  equal 
value  to  all  classes  of  travellers  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Those 
general  hints  have  already  been  published — several  times. 

But  there  is  a class  of  traveller  to  whom  hints  on  outfit  may  be  of 
particular  value.  It  includes  the  adventurous  tourist  anxious  to 
penetrate  into  countries  not  well  known  by  those  who  travel  for  pleasure  ; 
and  men  who  have  to  make  a journey  for  some  purpose  of  business  far 
away  from  the  track  of  tourists.  The  men  who  journey  far  a-field  to 
inspect  a mining  property,  a lumber  concession,  or  to  appraise  some 
business  proposition  of  which  they  have  special  knowledge,  are  not  usually 
expert  travellers.  They  overload  themselves  with  impedimenta,  omit 
articles  essential  to  their  comfort,  and  leave  too  much  to  their  “ guides  ” 
— often  as  ignorant  as  themselves  of  the  art  of  travel.  Frequently  they 
experience  an  abrupt  change  from  rapid,  luxurious  railway  travel  to 
slow  journeying  by  road  or  river,  where  roughness  increases  to  hard- 
ship and  approaches  the  insufferable.  This  is  so  in  a commonplace 
journey  to  the  far  east  overland,  where  the  climatic  conditions  vary  from 
the  tropical  in  midsummer  to  arctic  cold  on  the  higher  plateaux  in  winter. 

The  railway  journey  is  easy  ; but  when  the  main  route  is  left  for,  say, 
an  extension  to  Saghalien,  Kamchatka,  Szechuen  or  Shensi,  the  in- 
experienced traveller  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  is  wholly  beyond  the  limits 
of  civilization  ; whereas,  he  is  merely  a trifle  more  dependent  upon  his 
own  resources  for  his  comfort. 

Northern  Asia  presenting,  as  no  other  region  does,  such  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  travel  there  may  be  instanced  as  indicating  the  appro- 
priate methods  to  be  followed  in  other  countries,  in  so  far  as  matters  of 
outfit  and  equipment  are  involved.  If  the  extended  journey  is  not  a 
long  one,  or  its  business  is  not  a cause  of  delay,  the  traveller  choosing  the 
best  season  for  his  visit  may  succeed  in  finishing  his  journey  before  the 
snows  encompass  him  en  route  ; but  a few  days  suffice  to  effect  the  change, 
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and  the  wise  man  will  not  be  caught  wholly  unprepared.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those  days  which  separate  winter  from  summer, 
and  comprise  the  seasons  known  to  us  as  spring  and  autumn,  all  road 
and  river  traffic  is  stayed.  The  ice  is  unsafe,  or  has  not  formed  ; the 
roads  are  impassable  ; the  streams  are  unfordable  and  not  to  be  ferried  ; 
some  bridges  are  sure  to  be  down,  and  others  will  be  unsafe.  The 
necessary  delay  ensures  the  continuation  of  the  journey  being  made 
under  dissimilar  conditions.  The  cart  or  boat  is  exchanged  for  the 
sledge,  or  vice,  versa. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  personal  luggage  to  be  taken,  the  first  classifi- 
cation divides  the  indispensable  from  the  mere  accessories.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a healthy  man  to  carry  in  a sack  on  his  back  all  that  he 
absolutely  needs  for  his  journey,  however  long  that  journey  may  be. 
In  Siberia  the  tramper’s  bag  contains  his  “ spares  ” and  his  food,  in  fact, 
everything  but  his  kettle,  which  is  tied  to  it. 

Therefore,  the  larger  part  of  a well  equipped  traveller’s  outfit  consists 
of  such  things  as  should  contribute  to  his  comfort.  Such  special  goods 
as  may  be  needed  for  sport  or  business  will  be  an  addition  ; so  will  food, 
where  that  has  to  be  carried.  But  North  Asia  is  civilised,  and,  wherever 
there  are  Russians  or  Chinese,  there  boiling  wTater  will  always  be  found, 
as  well  as  food  capable  of  sustaining  life.  A filter  is  unnecessary — 
except  for  expeditionary  parties — and  the  provisions  carried  should 
consist  chiefly  of  delicacies. 

Waste  no  weight  on  packing  cases,  by  whatever  name  they  are  known. 
Get  the  lightest.  A trunk  of  compressed  cane,  a box  of  venesta  (three- 
ply  wood)  or  even  a soiled  linen  bag  of  stout  canvas  will  serve  most  needs. 
Have  as  few  packages  as  possible  ; it  is  better  to  have  one  of  one  himdred 
pounds  than  two  of  fifty-six  pounds  each.  Do  not  have  any  package 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ; it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
traveller  to  carry  his  own  baggage  over  a portage,  and  as  one  who  has 
carried  his  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a half-mile,  this  limit  of 
weight  for  the  maximum  is  suggested  from  actual  experience.  To  save 
freight,  get  books  and  heavy  articles  packed  into  the  handbag  taken 
into  the  railway  compartment  by  travellers. 

In  regard  to  clothing,  travel  in  worn  clothes  which  are  comfortable. 
The  best  appearance  generally  is  maintained  when  all  the  suits  are  of 
the  same  cloth,  preferably  of  a light  colour,  and  it  is  a good  plan  also  to 
have  an  extra  pair  of  trousers  for  each  suit.  Dress  and  visiting  clothes, 
if  taken,  should  be  packed  away  with  the  heavy  luggage.  For  tropical 
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wear  (and  it  is  very  hot  and  stifling  crossing  the  Russian  steppes  in  July) 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  lightest  balbriggan  underwear  and  a sack 
suit  of  tussore  or  Shantung  silk,  known  in  Russia  as  chi-chun-cha.  During 
summer,  travel  by  rail,  river  and  road,  cannot  be  comfortable  without 
an  abundant  supply  of  underwear  always  ready  to  hand.  Suits  of  the 
same  washing  material  will  serve  well  for  voyages  on  river  steamers 
and  barges  ; for  long  journeys  by  cart,  in  dug-outs,  or  on  horseback, 
“ pukka  ” khaki  is  preferable.  Never  wear  knickerbockers,  breeches, 
or  puttees  when  trousers  can  be  worn.  In  the  rainy  season  top- 
boots  are  necessary ; the  tops  should  be  large  enough  to  take  the 
trouser  legs  without  tight  tucking.  An  embroidered  shirt,  the  rubashka 
of  the  Russian  peasants,  worn  as  a tunic  over  the  thinnest  balbriggan,  is 
the  correct  thing,  and  most  comfortable  garment  for  Siberian  travel  by 
road  or  river  in  summer.  In  winter  the  underwear  may  be  of  wool. 
Tweed  suits  are  sufficient  for  indoors,  and  the  quantity  of  over-clothing 
to  be  worn  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  journey.  Ordinarily  too 
much  cannot  be  put  on.  Not  only  is  a thick  fur-lined  coat  necessary, 
but  to  maintain  an  ordinary  degree  of  warmth,  either  a boating  sweater 
or  a leather  jacket  must  be  worn  over  one’s  suit,  and  under  the  over- 
coat. When  driving  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  wrap  up  in  a woollen 
rug  or  a square  of  felt  ; felt  overshoes  must  also  be  worn. 

A felt  campaigning  hat  is  the  best  head  covering  ; in  winter,  a heavy 
fur  cap  is  necessary.  If  driving  in  open  vehicles  get  one  of  night-cap 
shape,  which  can  be  pulled  down  over  the  ears  and  forehead. 

Thin  Indian  mull  makes  the  most  comfortable  pyjamas,  but  under  a 
mosquito  curtain  even  this  is  too  heavy,  and  the  thinnest  of  silk  alone  is 
wearable.  The  suits  must  not  fit,  but  be  large  and  loose.  At  all  seasons 
the  sleeping  apartments  are  too  hot ; when  it  is  necessary  to  sleep  out 
of  doors,  you  do  not  undress,  but  simply  roll  up  in  rugs.  An  umbrella 
should  be  taken  ; it  is  useful  as  a stick,  can  be  employed  as  a weapon, 
and  as  a protection  against  variable  weather.  It  is  of  no  use  in  winter  ; 
throw  it  away  when  the  snows  come,  and  keep  your  hands  in  mits,  or 
your  pockets,  or  both.  A very  light  mackintosh  coat  will  be  found 
useful  so  often  that  one  should  be  added  to  every  general  outfit. 

Siberian  and  Chinese  inns  furnish  only  a bedstead,  settle,  pech,  or 
k’iang,  on  which  to  sleep.  Wadded  quilts  in  China  and  a square  of  loosely 
felted  wool  in  Mongolia  are  carried  by  the  travellers,  and  when  folded 
form  a comfortable  mattress.  Air  pillows  should  be  carried  ; the  cheap 
Japanese  article  of  cushion  shape  is  the  most  generally  useful.  One  about 
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sixteen  inches  square  can  be  bought  in  this  country  for  four  shillings, 
and  with  care  will  last  a year.  For  comfort  it  must  be  only  partly 
inflated  and  when  packed  must  not  be  folded  tight.  Its  weight  is  under 
three  ounces  ; linen  slips  should  be  made  for  covering  the  cushion  when 
used  as  a pillow.  The  traveller  should  supply  himself  with  his  own  bed- 
sheets,  etc.,  and  also  provide  himself  with  an  abundant  supply  of  towels 
and  either  a bath  robe  or  a kimono.  As  to  medical  equipment,  the 
frontiersmen  carry  only  seven  necessary  drugs  : quinine,  chlorodyne, 
calomel  with  jalap,  iron  phosphate  with  strychnine,  Xaxa  (acetyl- 
salycilic  acid),  carbolic  acid,  and  permanganate  of  potash  ; which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  generally  useful  remedies  and  preventives, 
and  are  contained  in  the  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.’s  No.  134  medicine- 
case.  Personally  I prefer  mercury  perchloride  and  chinosol  to  the  dis- 
infectants chosen.  To  the  drugs  I would  add  salol  (a  fine  preventive  of 
disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal),  chloretone  and  Dover  powder  or 
some  such  sudorific. 

Insecticides  are  no  doubt  considered  a prime  necessity  in  Far  Eastern 
travel,  but  without  denying  that  there  may  be  preparations  fatal  to 
insects  which  consume  them  in  sufficient  quantity,  my  experience  of 
the  immediate  effect  of  several  specifics  is  that  they  give  the  preying 
insect  a greater  appetite  for  human  blood  and  increase  his  activity  ! 
If  you  coat  the  parts  of  your  skin  exposed  to  mosquitoes  with  a compound 
of  Stockholm  tar  and  petroleum,  or  naphtha,  it  will  take  the  insects  some 
time  to  reach  through  the  viscous  mess  to  you.  Better  wear  a veil ; 
but  in  a fly  country,  bitten  you  will  be.  Treat  the  bite  or  sting  with 
ammonia,  or  lanesine.  Eucalyptus  oil  may  be  tried  as  a preventive 
and  palliative. 

When  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  was  voyaging  up  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries,  the  steamer  provided  many  of  the  luxuries  common  in 
civilisation,  but  because  he  could  not  procure  a few  grains  of  carbonate 
of  soda  his  life  on  board  was  almost  unbearable.  Each  traveller  should 
carry  those  personal  remedies  necessary  to  his  good  health  at  home. 
Abroad,  he  will  have  generally  to  submit  to  an  unusual  and  probably 
an  unsuitable  diet.  In  this  Asiatic  region  he  will  contend  against  intense 
heat,  great  humidity,  continuous  dust,  and  intermittent  dust-storms, 
insects,  an  abrupt  change  to  cold,  high  winds  and  driving  dust,  and  intense 
cold.  The  greatest  strain  is  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  next  the  mucous 
membranes  and  the  skin.  The  right  course  is  not  to  tax  other  parts  of 
the  system.  For  instance,  not  to  break  down  the  power  of  resistance  by 
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constantly  taking  alcohol.  Eat  and  drink  sparingly  ; avoid  locally- 
made  aerated  waters  and  all  iced  drinks,  cognac  frappe  on  an  occasional 
evening  being  the  sole  exception.  Allow  a thirst-quenching  tabloid  or 
lozenge  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth  instead  of  satisfying  the  craving  for 
liquor  by  consuming  a half  pint  or  even  more  of  tea.  Take  salol  daily 
when  putrid  food  must  be  eaten.  Some  help  can  be  given  by  rinsing  out 
the  mouth  before  meals  with  some  such  germicide  as  a few  spots  of 
dioxygen  (hydrogen  peroxide)  in  water  ; an  occasional  dose  of  chinosol 
will  prevent  sprue.  When  hard  work  must  be  done  for  long  hours  at 
a stretch,  a coca  wine  lozenge  or  the  kola-coca  “ forced  march  5 5 ration, 
will  prevent  collapse.  Colic  is  common,  but  it  should  yield  to  a dose  of 
chlorodyne  ; if  frequently  recurrent  take  salol  and  try  to  amend  diet. 
Fortunately  for  health,  cleanliness  is  necessary  for  comfort.  With  profuse 
perspiration  there  will  be  chafing,  if  this  is  neglected  the  result  will  be 
sores  very  difficult  to  cure.  The  traveller  must  carry  soap,  and  the  soaps 
may  be  medicated — Eucryl,  thymol,  etc. — so  that  their  use  may  deter 
insects  from  an  immediate  attack.  To  the  chafed  surfaces  apply  hazeline 
snow  or  hazeline  cream  ; and  hazeline  if  a cure  is  not  effected  by  the 
milder  remedies.  Cuts  and  abrasions  should  not  be  painted  with  collo- 
dion, but  the  wounds  induced  to  bleed,  and  when  this  ceases  by  the 
formation  of  a natural  clot,  it  can  be  smeared  with  hazeline  cream  and 
bandaged.  Large  surface  abrasions  and  sores  can  sometimes  be  coaxed 
to  heal  by  applying  Dee  oil,  a remedy  everybody  who  has  to  rough  it 
should  carry.  In  winter  the  free  action  of  the  skin  is  stayed,  and 
irruptions  are  usual.  Dermatol  (subgallate  of  bismuth)  is  the  remedy, 
but  in  obstinate  cases  homeopathic  doses  of  arsenic  must  be  tried. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that  these  sores,  bites,  stings,  and  rashes  or 
“ breakings-out  ” must  not  be  neglected,  for  like  the  summer  colic  they 
will  not  cure  themselves  ; they  may  develop  into  ulcers  which  will  be 
slow  to  yield  to  the  best  medical  treatment.  For  chapped  hands  use 
lanoline  ; for  chilblains,  Dee  oil ; chloretone  put  into  the  hollow  of  a 
tooth,  will  stop  toothache  ; rubbed  into  a cut  or  wound  it  will  ease  pain 
and  induce  healing  at  first  intention.  But  in  these  matters  experience 
is  more  valuable  than  counsel.  The  wise  traveller  will  not  confine  himself 
to  remedies,  but  carry  emollients  and  palliatives — and  is  more  likely  to 
exhaust  his  supplies  of  these  than  empty  his  medicine  chest. 

The  “ Frontiersman’s  Pocket  Book  ” (Murray)  is  the  best  guide  for 
every  traveller  who  leaves  the  beaten  track.  My  plan  with  maps  is 
to  take  the  largest  scale  procurable,  cut  out  a few  inches  above  and 
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below  the  track  it  is  intended  to  take,  then  mount  the  sections  on  linen, 
covering  both  sides  of  the  linen,  and  fold  so  as  to  go  in  breast  pocket. 
By  this  means  there  is  always  instantly  available  the  map  of  the 
district  in  which  the  traveller  is  for  the  time  being.  In  the  same  way  the 
few  essential  sheets  are  removed  from  a guide  book,  and  stitched  into 
covers  for  use  on  the  road. 

The  best  defensive  weapon  for  its  size  is  the  English  *38  calibre 
revolver  with  long  chamber.  It  will  take  almost  every  make  of  *38 
cartridge,  is  accurate  and  trustworthy.  It  should  be  plated,  first 
because  it  then  resists  rust  better,  secondly  because  it  is  more  readily 
seen  in  the  dusk  by  persons  threatening  to  attack.  Dogs  are  the  most 
dangerous  animals  likely  to  be  encountered  ; if  the  dog  is  mad  shoot 
it  at  first  opportunity.  The  Siberian  watchdogs  will  not  attack  people 
moving  past  or  away  from  the  premises  they  guard  ; to  stop,  is  to 
court  attack.  In  Chinese  villages  the  dogs  merely  bark  at  a mounted 
stranger. 

Tools  of  some  kind  should  form  part  of  the  traveller’s  equipment. 
A sailor’s  sheath-knife  is  useful.  It  can  be  threaded  on  the  back 
strap  of  the  trousers  if  a belt  is  not  worn.  Then  take  a pair  of  square- 
nosed wire-cutting  pliers  (the  Utica  No.  7 is  the  right  size  and  pattern). 
These  two  suffice  to  open  tins,  boxes,  and  to  effect  rough  and  ready 
repairs  to  equipment.  Among  the  oddments  include  sail-needles,  two 
or  three  big  wood  screws  (for  door  wedges,  corkscrews,  etc.),  a piece 
of  thin  leather  strapping  (for  patching),  a length  of  medicated  plaister, 
a fiddle-string,  a coil  of  binding  wire,  and  a tube  of  seccotine. 

Blue,  green,  or  smoked  glasses  are  useful,  but  Fieuzal  glass  is  best ; 
dust  goggles  are  required  in  winter  ; pince  nez  are  of  little  use,  as  they 
fall  off  in  hot  weather  and  get  blown  away  in  storms.  Cameras  may 
warp  and  leak  ; in  cold  weather  vulcanite  becomes  very  brittle.  Plates 
and  films  packed  face  to  face  stick  together.  Carry  two  yards  of 
mosquito  netting  for  a veil  in  the  fly  country.  Bunch  it  up,  and  let  it 
fall  over  the  campaigning  hat,  the  ends  overlapping  behind.  If  flies 
get  under,  one  has  only  to  raise  the  net  and  they  go  into  the  space  above 
the  hat  brim,  where  they  are  imprisoned. 

A final  warning  : travellers  should  remember  the  comforts  common  in 
tropical  countries  have  extended  only  in  part  even  to  the  Treaty  Ports 
of  China,  and  are  practically  unknown  up  country. 


A Colony  in  the  Making. 

A Transformed  Colony : Sierra  Leone , as  it  was , and  as  it  is.  By 
T.  J.  Alldridge,  I.S.O.,  F.R.G.S.  16s.  net.  Seeley.  1910. 

Up  to  the  last  dozen  years  or  so,  Sierra  Leone,  which  had  long  been 
known  by  the  forbidding  sobriquet,  “ The  White  Man’s  Grave,”  was 
popularly  regarded  as  the  Cinderella  of  African  Colonies.  Its  trans- 
formation should  date  from  1896,  when  the  British  Government  seem  to 
have  repented  of  their  criminal  apathy  in  allowing  French  Guiana  on 
one  side,  and  that  unfortunate  experiment  in  negro  philanthropy — 
Liberia — to  reduce  its  hinterland  by  territorial  acquisitions,  and  formally 
proclaimed  a Protectorate  over  the  thirty  thousand  square  miles  of  the 
unappropriated  interior.  During  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  its  develop- 
ment, as  Mr.  Alldridge  convincingly  shows,  has  been  remarkably  rapid. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  economical  expansion  of  the 
Colony  has  been  in  the  light  railway  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles 
long,  which  runs  from  Freetown  to  Baima.  This  railway  is,  no  doubt, 
mainly  responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Colony’s  trade,  the  annual 
revenue  having  increased  in  twenty  years  from  £60,000  to  some  £360,000. 

Mr.  Alldridge  is,  no  doubt,  an  enthusiastic  advocate  for  the  Colony 
in  which  he  has  lived  for  thirty -five  years.  Certainly  no  man  has  a 
wider  or  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  hitherto  much-neglected  outpost 
of  empire  than  the  author  of  this  valuable  and  encyclopaedic  monograph. 
He  did  very  difficult  pioneer  work  in  opening  up  the  distant  and  unknown 
parts  of  the  hinterland.  Indeed,  for  some  years  he  was  the  only  white 
man  who  had  set  foot  in  the  Upper  Mendi  district.  Mr.  Alldridge,  then, 
must  be  forgiven  if  he  is  apt  to  take  too  rose-coloured  a view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Colony,  and  is  too  optimistic  about  its  future. 

Certainly  the  author  goes  a little  too  far  when  he  seriously  advocates 
Sierra  Leone  as  a winter  health  resort ! But  as  a new  field  for  tourists 
and  especially  sportsmen  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  country 
as  a new  touring  and  holiday  field.  For  instance,  around  its  coasts  fishes 
swarm,  while  its  tarpon  fishing  rivals  that  of  Florida. 

“ The  prolific  Sherbro  waters  abound  in  fish  in  extraordinary  variety 
and  in  enormous  quantities.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  river 
near  the  port  limits  boiling  over,  as  it  were,  with  immense  shoals  of  moving 
fish — the  sight  is  indeed  extraordinary.  The  varieties  run  from  the 
minnow  (or  whitebait),  to  the  huge  tarpon,  and  include  skate,  guangua, 
grey  mullet,  soles,  catfish,  grooper,  shiney-nose,  sand  and  mangrove 
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oysters,  cockles,  cray-fish,  turtle,  sharks,  manatee  prawns,  shrimps,  and 
many  other  sorts.  The  tarpon  in  the  illustration  was  harpooned,  and 
with  a fish  of  such  colossal  dimensions,  this  would  seem  the  only  practicable 
method  of  killing  it,  by  two  natives  in  the  water-way  opposite  Mocolo 
near  the  Shebar  Straits.  The  author  had  it  weighed  on  the  Govern- 
ment train  and  it  turned  the  scale  at  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds, 
and  its  length  was  eight  feet  four  inches.”  This  is  said  to  be  a record, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  it,  for,  according  to  the  Badminton 
volume  on  fishing,  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  is  the  highest  recorded 
weight  of  tarpon,  while  the  Cambridge  Natural  History  says  that  the 
tarpon  “ reaches  a length  of  six  feet  and  a weight  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  ” ; but  possibly  “ one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  ” is  a misprint 
for  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 

Certainly  there  is  great  room  for  the  commercial  expansion  of  this 
prolific  country,  which  is  unaccountably  neglected  by  English  trading 
firms,  for  though  they  are  willing  to  set  up  agencies  all  over  the  country 
for  buying  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  copra,  etc.,  they  seem  extraordinarily 
apathetic  in  regard  to  stimulating  production.  In  view  of  the  “ rubber 
boom,”  for  instance,  with  companies  being  floated  by  the  half-dozen  a 
day,  and  all  parts  of  the  tropical  world  being  searched  to  find  suitable 
ground  for  rubber  plantations,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  no  one  has 
thought  of  developing  the  Sierra  Leone  rubber  industry  where  rubber 
vines  are  indigenous. 

The  Great  Sahara. 

Across  the  Sahara  : from  Tripoli  to  Bornu.  By  Hanns  Vischer,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.  12s.  6d.  Arnold.  1910. 

Few  out  of  the  thousands  steaming  daily  through  the  Mediterranean 
on  their  way  to  or  from  the  East  realise  that  within  a cannon  shot 
there  are  countries  which  are  as  much  virgin  ground  to  the  explorer  as 
Central  Africa  before  the  days  of  Speke,  Grant,  Livingstone,  or  Stanley. 
There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  continuous  coast  line  on  the  far-stretching 
North  African  littoral,  from  Tangier  to  Alexandria,  on  which  probably 
barely  a dozen  Englishmen  have  ever  set  foot.  Indeed,  the  Riff  coast 
and  its  hinterland,  and  the  desert  shores  from  Tripoli  to  the  Egyptian 
frontier  have  never  been  thoroughly  explored. 

It  is  with  the  latter  of  these  comparatively  unknown  regions  that  Mr. 
Hans  Vischer’s  book  is  concerned — that  great  African  desert  which 
stretches  from  the  Tripoli  border  westward  for  hundreds  of  miles.  No 
doubt  this  great  traverse  has  been  accomplished  several  times  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  or  so  ; but  it  is  eighteen  years  since  any  European 
has  crossed  the  Sahara  from  Tripoli  to  Bornu.  Mr.  Vischer  has  done  his 
work  of  exploration  most  thoroughly  and  conscientiously,  and,  what 
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perhaps,  concerns  the  reader  more,  he  has  acquired  the  knack  of  imparting 
his  information  pleasantly  ; indeed  a certain  quality  of  literary  charm 
and  a distinct  note  of  individuality  mark  this  book  out  from  the  ordinary 
narrative  of  the  professional  explorer — too  often  a series  of  monotonous 
itineraries.  Mr.  Vischer  is  a firm  believer  in  the  great  commercial 
and  economical  possibilities  of  the  Tripoli  hinterland,  and  sees  no  reason 
why  much  of  the  desert  land  should  not  be  irrigated  and  reclaimed. 

But  economical  and  political  speculations  of  this  kind  are  not  unduly 
obtruded  and  much  of  the  interest  of  this  admirably  written  travel- 
book  lies  in  the  author’s  description  of  the  people  encountered. 

His  intercourse  with  the  mysterious  Tonaregs  shows  these  veiled 
warriors  in  their  true  colours,  and  his  narrative  should  do  much  to  dissi- 
pate the  glamour  of  romance  which  surrounds  these  masked  brigands  of 
the  desert.  In  this  tribe  “it  is  the  man,  the  brute,  who  by  all  the 
laws  of  the  country  has  to  obey  the  woman.  Descent  is  traced  through 
the  mother  ; woman  shows  her  proud  face  to  all  the  world,  while  the 
man  goes  veiled.” 

Mr.  Vischer’s  caravan  was  a small  settlement  in  itself,  and,  as  it  was 
mainly  made  up  of  Arabs  and  negroes,  friction  was  inevitable,  especially 
as  the  negro  carriers  insisted  on  bringing  their  wives.  Fights  between 
these  black  amazons  were  frequent.  The  weapons,  it  appears,  were 
often  chosen  by  the  husbands,  and  they  took  care  to  provide  heavy 
sticks,  on  the  ground  that  “ it  clears  their  blood  ” ! 

The  magic  of  the  desert  seems  to  have  cast  its  spell  on  the  author. 
The  following  picture  of  the  Sahara  taken  haphazard  from  among 
many  delightful  bits  of  description,  shows  how  successfully  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  desert  is  brought  home  to  the  reader  : — 

“ The  sun,  after  gleaming  for  an  instant  blood-red  across  the  great 
plains,  sank  behind  the  western  sky-line.  The  wind  dropped,  and  the 
darkness  of  night  settled  down  upon  us.  Presently  the  moon  vanished 
from  our  sight  as  though  suddenly  covered  by  a blackboard.  A dark 
shadow  against  the  starlit  sky,  the  caravan  moved  on,  like  some  lost 
legion  ; the  camels,  going  at  a steady  pace,  never  made  a sound  as  their 
padded  feet  touched  the  ground.” 

Treasure  Trove. 

Accidents  of  an  Antiquary's  Life.  By  D.  G.  Hogarth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Macmillan  & Co.  1910. 

Antiquarianism  is  looked  on  as  a soil  little  congenial  to  humour,  unless 
the  dry  humour  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck  ; and  the  antiquary  has  often 
served  as  a butt  for  lively  wits,  such  as  the  poet  who  laughed  at  Captain 
Grose's  researches — “ A chield’s  amang  ye  taking  notes  ! ” But  this 
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antiquary,  who  takes  for  motto  a less  well-worn  phrase  in  Burns’  account 
of  his  trade,  could  give  points  to  some  of  our  professed  humorists,  as  we 
know  already  from  his  “ Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant.”  His 
present  volume  is  a collection  of  articles  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
“ accidents,”  and  incidentally  with  the  essentials,  of  his  several  tasks 
in  unearthing  the  secrets  of  the  “ Nearer  East.”  Again,  he  proves  able 
to  amuse  himself  and  his  readers  by  good  humoured  reminiscences  of 
hard  travel,  bad  weather,  poor  fare,  bouts  of  fever,  experiences  of  popular 
ignorance,  and  official  dishonesty,  among  other  trials  calculated  to  wear 
out  a Mark  Tapley’s  spirit  or  the  patience  of  a Ulysses. 

Mr.  Hogarth  puts  it  that  his  becoming  an  antiquary  was  a matter  of 
accident,  yet  on  his  second  page  he  belies  himself  by  recording  his  childish 
interest  in  what  seemed  a newly  discovered  road  in  his  own  parish  ; 
nor  need  we  take  him  seriously  when  he  affects  to  belittle  his  university 
career.  At  all  events,  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  he  had  the  luck 
to  be  apprenticed  to  such  an  explorer  as  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  under  whom 
he  was  “ entered  ” on  great  game,  those  monuments  of  successive  masters 
in  Asia  Minor,  that  are  to  the  antiquary  what  to  the  sportsman  is  the 
gorilla  or  the  okapi.  Since  then,  besides  acting  as  Director  of  the 
Archaeological  School  at  Athens,  he  has  made  several  campaigns  in  that 
work  of  excavation  round  the  Levant  that  opens  new  vistas  into  the  past 
and  has  extended  the  horizon  of  Greek  history  by  a thousand  years. 

His  present  recollections,  including  an  episode  of  war-correspondence, 
deal  with  Crete,  Ephesus,  the  southern  edge  of  Asia  Minor,  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  one  point  of  the  North  African  Coast. 
Landing  from  an  American  yacht  that,  blown  out  to  sea,  left  the  holiday 
explorers  marooned  for  some  days  below  the  ancient  Cyrene,  he  had  a 
chance  of  poking  into  its  tombs  under  the  suspicious  eyes  of  a Senussi 
convent,  which  offered  no  hindrance  ; and  our  author  inclines  to  a less 
formidable  estimate  of  this  mysterious  brotherhood,  whose  Sahara 
fastnesses  have  been  feared  to  threaten  fiery  eruption  upon  French  and 
British  outposts. 

Not  the  least  interesting  chapter,  as  describing  a district  seldom 
visited  by  idle  travellers,  is  that  on  the  fens  and  lagoons  of  the  Nile 
delta.  Another  chapter,  headed  4 4 Digging,”  opens  our  eyes  to  the 
monotonous  reality  of  superintending  a gang  of  polyglot  navvies  grubbing 
among  the  overgrown  and  flooded  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus, 
till,  after  months  of  fruitless  toil,  at  last  came  the  triumph  of  striking 
a vein  of  treasures  that  had  escaped  previous  research. 

Every  chapter  of  this  lively  book,  indeed,  is  worth  reading.  It  is 
well  illustrated  by  some  forty  full-page  photographs,  for  which  the 
author  has  to  thank  several  of  his  much-enduring  companions.  The 
camera  has  done  its  part  as  attractively  as  the  pen.  The  only  fault  we 
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have  to  find  is  the  want  of  a map  of  the  Levant  region,  Mr.  Hogarth 
sometimes  appearing  too  ready  to  take  for  granted  his  reader’s  familiarity 
with  spots  where  he  himself  is  as  much  at  home  as  in  Piccadilly  or  the 
“ High.” 

A.  R.  H.  M. 

A Reformer  Pharaoh. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Akhnaton.  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  By  Arthur  E.  P. 

Weigall.  10s.  6d.  net.  Blackwood.  1910. 

Mr.  Weigall’s  conscientious  study  of  the  most  remarkable,  though 
least-known,  Pharaoh  is  a valuable  contribution  to  Egyptian  history. 
Though  the  subject  of  Mr.  Weigall’s  monograph  reigned  in  the  four- 
teenth century  B.C.,  yet  it  may,  in  a sense,  be  said  to  possess  some 
topical  interest.  The  mummy  of  Akhnaton  was  discovered  at  Thebes 
by  Mr.  Davis,  an  American  Egyptologist,  as  recently  as  1907.  The 
ultra-orthodox  priests  of  Ammon-Ra  were  not  satisfied  with  pulling 
down  the  obnoxious  Pharaoh’s  Aton  temple  at  Karnak,  and  adding  insult 
to  injury  by  using  the  stones  for  building  a pylon  for  their  own  deity’s 
temple,  but  erased  the  name  of  Akhnaton  from  the  tomb  of  the  heretic 
king.  Unwittingly  they  served  the  interests  of  modern  archaeologists, 
for  to  this  cause  is  probably  due  the  preservation  of  the  mummy  of 
Akhnaton  for  some  three  thousand  years,  there  being  no  inscription  on 
the  tomb  to  denote  its  royal  character. 

Mr.  Weigall  in  his  sympathetic  study  of  the  royal  reformer,  attempts 
to  show  that  he  was  the  first  founder  of  a definite  religious  system. 
Certainly  the  short-lived  religion  he  established  was  of  a higher  order 
and  bore  a close  resemblance  to  the  Christian  faith  than  the  ancient 
cult  it  temporarily  displaced.  The  author  of  this  striking  “ biography  ” 
maintains,  indeed,  that  Akhnaton  “ was  the  first  human  being  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  divinity.”  However,  the  new  faith  could  not 
survive  the  death  of  its  founder.  The  priesthood  returned  to  Thebes 
along  with  the  Court  (removed  to  another  part  of  Egypt  by  the  king) 
and  the  old  faith  and  the  old  regime  triumphed.  It  was  made  a crime 
to  mention  the  late  king’s  name,  and  in  official  decrees  he  was  referred 
to  as  “ that  criminal  ” ! 

How,  When  and  Where  to  Travel. 

Baedeker's  Great  Britain.  10s.  net.  London  : Fisher  Unwin.  1910. 
At  this  season  England  becomes  invaded  by  a small  army  of  German 
tourists,  who  throw  themselves  into  the  work  of  sightseeing  with 
characteristic  thoroughness,  and  at  every  turn  may  be  found  con- 
sulting a red-bound  volume,  which  seems  the  manual  of  their  devotion 
to  a traveller’s  duty.  This  is,  of  course,  the  Argus-eyed  series  that 
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provides  them  with  guide-books  for  London  and  for  all  Britain  ; and 
it  should  strike  us  with  shame  to  see  how  often  these  strangers  can  make 
as  good  use  of  Baedeker  in  English  as  in  their  own  tongue.  We  have 
here  the  seventh  edition  of  the  English  Great  Britain , a closely-printed 
and  well-arranged  volume,  truly  German — filling  to  the  mind,  trying 
to  the  eye,  and  fitting  to  the  hand,  while,  if  it  be  not  for  all  pockets,  it 
is  certainly  cheap  for  its  value  as  a guide  and  its  wealth  of  excellent 
maps  and  plans. 

Such  a work  so  far  resembles  the  pumpernickel , of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  lately,  that  it  is  best  relished  a little  at  a time.  The  most  con- 
scientious recensent  can  hardly  be  expected  to  digest  such  a solid  mass, 
and  we  have  had  to  content  ourselves  with  taking  a slice  here  and  there, 
almost  everywhere  to  be  astonished  by  the  fulness  and  correctness  of 
the  information  packed  into  nearly  six  hundred  pages.  Yet,  on  rubbing 
our  critical  spectacles,  we  detect  signs  that  even  Baedeker  is  but  mortal. 
He  seems  ignorant  that  the  Cobham  near  which  Matthew  Arnold  lived  (p. 
22)  is  in  another  county  from  the  Cobham  beloved  of  Dickens.  The  Victoria 
Baths  mentioned  at  St.  Leonards  (p.  39)  are  extinct,  as  happened  many 
years  ago  to  the  hydropathic,  whose  address  is  given  at  Hastings  and 
identified  with  a spa  that  was  in  a different  part  of  the  town.  It  may 
be  as  well  for  our  German  visitors  to  believe  that  the  fort  above  Reigate 
makes  part  of  the  defences  of  London  (p.  47)  ; but  if  the  Kaiser  has  spies 
in  this  neighbourhood,  they  know  what  the  War  Office  has  done  with  that 
bulwark.  The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society’s  Museum  is  no  longer, 
as  stated  (p.  42),  in  the  keep  of  Lewes  Castle.  Pandy  (p.  205)  is  not  the 
nearest  station  for  Llanthony  Abbey,  and  the  distance,  given  as  five  miles, 
is  rather  scrimply  calculated  for  a crow,  still  more  so  for  Uhlans,  who 
would  have  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Black  Mountain. 

These  are  only  a few  among  slips  we  could  pick  out  to  show  how  hard 
it  is  to  keep  such  handbooks  up  to  date.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
looked,  not  in  vain,  for  proofs  of  wideawakeness,  such  as  notes  the  recent 
vanishing  of  a famous  hotel  at  Southampton,  and  the  suspended  animation 
of  another  not  less  famed  at  Bath  ; while  the  latest  of  London’s  Palace 
hostelries  is  duly  dubbed,  but  not  decorated  with  a star. 

The  Americans'  Mecca  (Middleton  & Co.  Is.  6d.  net)  is  the  title  chosen 
for  a capital  guide  to  what  the  sub-title  describes  as  “ Paris  and  the 
Beautiful  Land  of  France.”  It  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Nord  and  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee  Railways,  and  is  compiled  by 
Philip  J.  S.  Richardson,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Riviera,  supplied  by  Eustace  Reynolds-Ball,  who  is  an  authority  on  this 
district.  Considering  its  size,  The  Americans'  Mecca  is  a wonderful 
treasure  house  of  historical  reminiscences,  and  will  be  found  especially 
attractive  by  those  who  wish  not  only  to  see  France  but  to  knoiv  it.  Truly 
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to  enter  into  the  life  of  a country  or  city  one  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  its  past,  and  Paris  especially  has  a thrilling  past. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  sections,  in  the  first  of  which  Mr. 
Richardson  “ enumerates  a few  of  the  interesting  places  which  are  missed 
by  the  visitor  who  rushes  straight  through  from  the  Channel  to  Paris  or 
vice  versa.”  In  Section  II.  Paris  is  exhaustively  dealt  with,  first  as  to 
its  history,  then  its  means  of  conveyance,  then  its  objects  of  interest. 
The  last  division  is  arranged  in  a series  of  itineraries,  introduced  by 
paragraphs  of  practical  advice,  with  which  the  book  abounds.  For 
instance,  we  are  advised  “ That  the  first  day  in  Paris  should  be  spent  in 
walking  or  driving  through  some  of  its  most  splendid  thoroughfares, 
and,  if  the  day  be  fine,  in  locating  the  different  places  of  interest  by  means 
of  the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Arc  de  l’Etoile.” 

Section  III.  is  devoted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris — Versailles, 
St.  Cloud  and  Sevres,  etc.  In  Section  IV.  we  leave  Paris  and  travel 
through  “ the  historic  Valley  of  the  Rhone  ” to  the  Riviera,  also  through 
Dauphiny,  Savoy  and  Auvergne.  In  Section  V.  we  are  introduced  to 
“ The  best  Shopland  in  Paris  and  London,”  whether  our  wants  are  books, 
medicine,  fishing-tackle,  clothing,  or  almost  anything  needful. 

The  numerous  illustrations  are  distinctly  above  the  average  guide-book 
type.  There  is  real  beauty  and  much  atmospheric  effect  in  most  of  the 
pictorial  ones,  and  all  are  well  reproduced.  We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  book  deserves  a better  binding. 

The  Queen  Year  Booh  of  Travel  (Horace  Cox.  2s.  6d.  net),  of  which 
the  1910  edition  has  just  been  published,  has  certainly  established  itself 
firmly  as  a valuable  supplement  to  Continental  guide-books.  This  year’s 
edition  contains  many  new  features,  the  editor  very  wisely  going  further 
afield,  and  devoting  more  space  to  extra-European  pleasure,  tourist 
and  health  resorts.  There  are  readable  and  well-informed  articles  on 
Canada,  Travel  in  New  Zealand  (written  by  Miss  C.  A.  Barnicoat,  a well- 
known  authority  on  Antipodean  travel),  while  there  is  a much-needed 
article  on  United  States  winter  resorts.  The  well-known  features  of 
former  editions  are  continued,  and  we  have  articles  on  Round  the  World 
Travel,  Ladies’  Outfit  for  India,  Egypt  and  Round  the  World  Tours,  and 
a very  informative  article  on  the  increasingly  popular  holiday  on  wheels, 
i.e.,  caravanning,  a particularly  well  written  essay  on  Winter  Migration, 
and  a practical  article  for  the  winter  tourist  in  India  by  Eustace 
Reynolds-Ball. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  European  resorts,  and  the 
difficult  task  of  allotting  due  space  to  the  innumerable  pleasure  resorts, 
tourist  centres  and  watering-places  of  the  Continent  is  carried  out  on  the 
whole  with  great  discrimination  and  a sound  sense  of  proportion.  Of 
course  the  test  of  a book  of  reference  of  this  class  is  the  proportion  of 
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trifling  errors,  which  are  bound  to  creep  in  in  a guide-book  covering  so 
wide  a field.  Judged  by  this  criterion  the  book  stands  the  test  well. 
A searching  examination  reveals  very  few  errors  of  fact,  though  there 
are  several  serious  faults  of  omission,  for  one  thing  the  watering- 
places  of  Great  Britain  should  be  more  complete.  For  instance,  there 
is  no  mention  of  Boscastle  or  Instow.  But  the  omission  of  a good  many 
potentially  important  seaside  places  is  not  probably  the  fault  of  the 
editor,  but  is  due  to  his  being  cramped  for  room.  If  the  book  were 
increased  by  thirty  of  forty  pages  its  value  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  arrangement  is  a little  exasperating,  and  there  is  no  index — 
a serious  omission  in  a book  of  this  class.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
a book  of  this  kind,  written  on  an  alphabetical  basis,  is  “ its  own  index,” 
but  a great  saving  of  time  would  be  gained  for  the  reader  if  there  were  a 
good  general  index  to  the  whole  book,  especially  as  the  resorts  are  grouped 
under  countries  somewhat  arbitrarily  ; for  instance,  Malta  is  included  in 
the  Italy  section. 

Scandinavian  Winter  Health  Resorts  (T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.D.  Is.  net. 
St.  Catherine  Press).  This  little  book  contains  the  substance  of  a series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Lancet , and,  in  view  of  the  vogue  of 
Alpine  winter  sports,  this  useful  brochure  merits  wide  recognition.  Not 
only  to  tourists  and  sportsmen  does  Dr.  Kelynack  appeal,  but  also  to 
the  large  class  of  semi-invalids  who  crowd  the  Alpine  resorts  of  the 
Engadine.  Further,  he  demonstrates  the  advantages  of  a winter  residence 
in  Norway  for  consumptive  persons.  For  the  two  last-named  classes 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  dread  of  the  sea  passage  and  the  comparatively 
primitive  conditions  of  travel  which  obtain  in  Scandinavia,  at  all  events 
during  the  winter,  will  stand  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  as  a “ cure  ” 
country,  though  Dr.  Kelynack  points  out  how  these  difficulties  may  be 
minimised.  He  has  “ by  persona1  inquiry  and  direct  observation  ” 
investigated  the  advantages  of  Scandinavia  for  English  patients,  but 
adds  that  “ to  the  luxury-loving  and  extravagant  invalid  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  appeal.” 

Picturesque  Sweden  (Wahlstrbm  & Widstrand,  Stockholm.  1910). 
This  consists  of  a series  of  pictures  of  Sweden  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Swedish  Touring  Club.  They  are  excellently  reproduced  on  good 
paper,  and  consist  of  landscape,  sea  and  river  scenery  and  architecture. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  photographs  is  that  of  the  Rista  Falls,  Jamtland, 
where  the  gradations  are  wonderfully  accurate,  and  the  feeling  of  swirl 
and  rush  in  the  w^ater  is  admirably  brought  out.  One  of  the  photographs 
of  ruins  in  Gotland  has  a striking  resemblance  to  Fountains  Abbey. 


Scotia  and  Antarctica. 

An  important  and  extremely  in- 
teresting lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  W. 
S.  Bruce  at  a crowded  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society 
at  Edinburgh  last  month,  in  which 
the  famous  Scotch  explorer  entered 
very  fully  into  the  plans  of  his 
forthcoming  Antarctic  expedition. 
It  is  not  generally  recognised  how 
much  work  has  been  done  by  Scotch- 
men in  Polar  Research,  so  that  Dr. 
Bruce’s  summary  of  the  work  done 
by  his  fellow  countrymen,  beginning 
with  Captain  Weddell  (from  whom 
the  Weddell  Sea  is  named)  in  1823 
down  to  the  “ Challenger  ” expedi- 
tion will  serve  a useful  purpose.  To 
quote  from  an  admirable  account 
of  the  lecture  in  the  Scottish  Geogra- 
phical Magazine  : 44  Weddell  suc- 

ceeded in  attaining  a higher  latitude 
than  his  predecessor  Cook  to  the 
south  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  no 
one  since  his  day  in  that  longitude 
had  attained  a higher  latitude.  He 
was  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
here  an  open  sea  practically  free  of 
pack  ice  which  had  not  been  ex- 
perienced by  subsequent  explorers, 
among  whom  were  Bellinghausen, 
Biscoe,  Moore,  and  Ross,  as  well  as 
the  4 Scotia.’  Another  prominent 
Scotsman  associated  with  Antarctic 
exploration  was  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross  of  the  4 Erebus  ’ and  4 Terror,’ 
who  during  the  years  1839-1843 
did  an  amount  of  solid  work  that  had 
been  unequalled  by  any  subsequent 


expedition.  Ross,  in  spite  of  certain 
erroneous  results,  due  to  imperfect 
apparatus,  was  the  first  to  undertake 
deep-sea  sounding  in  the  Antarctic 
regions.  Along  with  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross  was  another,  who,  though  an 
Englishman,  was  at  least  a Scottish 
graduate,  namely,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
a graduate  of  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. Sir  Joseph  Hooker’s  work 
was  of  a world- wide  reputation, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
this  veteran  of  ninety-three  years 
of  age  is  to-day  the  only  survivor 
of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross’s  expedition 
in  1839.  Hooker  still  takes  a lively 
interest  in  all  the  recent  Polar 
expeditions  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  eighteen  years.  The 
4 Challenger  ’ was  also  closely  as- 
sociated with  Scotland — witness  the 
names  of  Sir  Wyville  Thomson, 
Sir  John  Murray,  and  Mr.  J.  Y. 
Buchanan.” 

Incidentally  Dr.  Bruce  took  oc- 
casion to  deprecate  any  idea  of  a 
44  Polar  steeplechase,”  and  declared 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  into 
competition  with  any  other  expedi- 
tions in  a race  to  the  Pole.  In  short, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  there  is 
to  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
Polar  Marathon  Race. 

The  plans  of  the  44  Second  Scot- 
tish National  Antarctic  Expedition 
(1911)  ” may  now  be  said  to  have 
reached  a final  stage.  The  cost  is 
estimated]  to3; be  about  £50,000. 

44It  is  intended  that  the  Expedition 
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shall  leave  Scotland  in  May,  1911, 
reaching  Buenos  Ayres  about  June 
20th.  Calling  en  route  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  Expedition  will 
steer  for  Coats  Land,  where  winter- 
quarters  will  be  established.  Here 
ten  or  twelve  members  will  be  landed 
and  a house  erected,  the  ship  pro- 
ceeding to  Melbourne  for  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  the  ship  will  sail, 
not  to  Coats  Land  but  direct  to 
McMurdo  Strait,  Victoria  Land,  in 
order  to  send  a sledge  party  south- 
ward with  supplies  for  another  party, 
consisting  of  three  members,  which 
under  my  leadership  will  be  crossing 
over  the  Antarctic  continent  by  way 
of  the  South  Pole  from  Coats  Land. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  landed  at 
Coats  Land  will  remain  there  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  meteorological 
observations  and  exploring  the  coast 
east  and  west  of  the  winter-quarters. 
The  meeting  of  the  trans-continental 
party  and  the  relief  party  will  likely 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Beardmore 
Glacier.  The  combined  parties  will 
then  return  to  the  ship  and  sail  for 
New  Zealand.  The  Scottish  Expedi- 
tion will  not  make  any  special  in- 
vestigations in  the  region  of 
McMurdo  Strait,  because  since  the 
publication  of  these  plans  in  April, 
1909,  Captain  R.  F.  Scott,  R.N.,  has 
chosen  this  region  as  his  special 
sphere  of  work. 

From  New  Zealand  the  ship  will 
proceed  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
Magellan  Straits  or  the  Falklands, 
and  carry  on  such  oceanographical 
research  as  is  possible  in  as  high  a 
southern  latitude,  as  the  winter 
season  will  permit.  In  the  spring, 


the  Expedition  will  proceed  south- 
ward in  the  Weddell  Sea  to  relieve 
the  wintering  party,  which  will 
now  have  spent  two  years  there.” 

“ Under  which  King  ? ” 

The  vexed  question  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  South  Orkneys,  which  * 
has  recently  cropped  up,  is  remotely 
connected  with  Dr.  Bruce’s  last 
Antarctic  Expedition.  When  he 
called  in  the  “ Scotia,”  in  1903,  at 
Laurie  Island,  one  of  the  South 
Orkneys,  he  established  a meteoro- 
logical station  there,  which,  owing 
to  lack  of  funds,  he  had  to  hand  over 
to  the  Argentine  Government,  who, 
in  January,  1904,  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  station.  Up  to  January, 
1908,  this  island,  with  others  of  the 
group,  had  been  a kind  of  No  Man’s 
Land,  but  in  this  month  they  were 
formally  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire  by  proclamation  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

It  is  strange  to  find  that,  apparently, 
not  only  the  general  public,  but  the 
Argentine  Press  were  for  nearly  a 
year  unaware  of  this  annexation  by 
the  British  Crown,  and  only  learnt 
it  through  the  Journal  of  the  Italian 
Geographical  Society , which  happened 
to  contain  a reprint  of  the  decree. 
The  Argentines  are  naturally  in- 
dignant that  their  work  on  the 
meteorological  station  should  have 
been  ignored  so  cavalierly,  after 
carrying  on  for  several  years  a work 
not  only  of  great  scientific  value, 
but  of  benefit  to  the  whole  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
motive  for  annexing  -t  these  barren 
and  glacier-covered  islands,  which 
can  never  be  effectively  occupied^ 
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Map  of  Route  of  the  Second  Scottish  Antarctic  Expedition,  1911. 


as  they  are  hemmed  in  by  pack-ice 
from  seven  to  nine  months  each 
year. 

First  Ascents  in  New  Zealand. 

Details  have  only  just  reached  us 
of  the  first  ascent  of  Mount  Aspir- 


ing, New  Zealand,  by  an  English- 
man, Captain  Head,  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  best  New  Zealand 
guides,  Clarke,  formerly  head  Gov- 
ernment guide  at  Mount  Cook,  and 
Alex.  Graham.  Aspiring  is  only 
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nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  high,  but,  like 
all  the  mountains  of  the  Southern 
Alpine  system,  it  looks  much  higher 
than  it  is,  and  the  ascent  has  only 
been  seriously  attempted  once  before. 
It  was  a long  and  troublesome 
expedition.  Captain  Head  left  Fair- 
lie  (the  junction  for  Mount  Cook  and 
other  places)  on  November  6th  last, 
but  the  actual  ascent,  owing  to  one 
cause  and  another,  was  not  accom- 
plished until  November  23rd.  On 
the  way  the  party  were  hindered  by 
a river  in  flood,  beside  which  they 
had  to  camp,  being  half  devoured  by 
sandflies  ; fog  next  obliged  them  to 
wait  several  days,  by  which,  how- 
ever, they  profited  to  do  a little 
exploration  of  the  region.  On  the 
22nd  they  took  sleeping  bags,  food 
and  kit  up  the  mountain,  finding  a 
suitable  bivouac  at  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  From 
here  they  looked  about  for  the  best 
route  to  take  to  the  summit.  On 
the  23rd  nothing  intervened  to 
prevent  their  starting  for  the  final 
climb,  though  when  they  left,  at 
2.40  a.m.,  it  was  in  rather  unpromis- 
ing weather,  with  a driving  fog. 
The  weather  conditions  around 
Aspiring  seem  to  be  as  tr}dng  and 
uncertain  as  those  around  Mount 
Cook.  They  reached  the  summit 
at  9.25  a.m.,  finding  that  it  consisted 
in  a heavy  corniced  ridge  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  up 
which  they  had  to  side-step.  Mount 
Aspiring  is  on  the  boundary  line 
between  two  provinces,  and  for  a 
time  they  had  one  foot  in  Westland 
and  the  other  in,  or  very  nearly  in, 


Otago,  into  which  they  looked  down 
— a sheer  drop  of  eight  thousand 
feet.  When  they  did  reach  the  top, 
they  could  only  stay  there  five 
minutes,  owing  to  the  bitter  cold. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of 
fresh  work  done  in  the  New  Zealand 
Alps  this  last  season.  Besides 
Captain  Head’s  first  ascent  of 
Aspiring,  there  is  his  ascent,  with 
Mr.  Earle  (of  the  Alpine  Club)  and 
guides  Graham  and  Clarke,  of  Mount 
Sefton — a second  ascent,  but  made 
by  a new  route — from  the  western 
side,  so  that  it  is  quite  as  interesting 
as  a real  first  ascent.  Sefton  is  a 
magnificent  mountain,  a terrible 
mass  of  snow  and  ice,  down  which 
avalanches  are  continually  crashing. 
It  is  only  ten  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height,  but  fully 
equal  to  a European  Alpine  peak 
of  fourteen  thousand  feet  as  regards 
difficulty,  and  probably  more  dan- 
gerous. Miss  Du  Faur,  of  Sydney, 
and  Mr.  Earle,  accompanied  by  the 
guide  Graham,  also  made  a second 
ascent,  and  by  a new  route,  of  the 
beautiful  Minarets,  ten  thousand 
and  fifty-eight  feet,  first  climbed 
about  fourteen  years  ago. 

Tibet : A New  Archaeological  Field. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Francke,  of 
the  Moravian  Mission,  the  leading 
authority  on  the  antiquities  of 
Western  Tibet,  has  been  “ lent  ” 
to  the  Indian  Archaeological  Depart- 
ment to  carry  out  some  important 
antiquarian  researches  near  Leh. 
The  discoveries  made  are  of  the 
greatest  archaeological  value.  One 
of  the  most  notable  was  that  of  a 
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Pre-Buddhist  Necropolis  in  the  Leh 
district.  A number  of  graves  were 
brought  to  light  containing  jars 
filled  with  human  bones  and  many 
bronze  and  gold  ornaments.  In 
the  opinion  of  ethnologists  the 
skulls  were  those  of  a family  of 
Dard  Chieftains,  who  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  curious  method  of  burial 
which  obtained  in  the  sixth  century 
a.d.,  when,  according  to  a Chinese 
chronicler,  “ a person  of  rank  dying, 
they  strip  off  the  skin  and  put  the 
flesh  and  bones  mixed  with  gold 
powder  into  a vase,  and  then  bury 
it.”  Among  other  finds  made  by 
Mr.  Francke  were  a MS.  with  verses 
sung  on  the  occasion  of  human 
sacrifices,  an  ancient  Bompo  temple 
with  painting  of  Bompo  priests, 
and  many  rock  carvings  and  frescoes, 
illustrating  the  primitive  religion  of 
the  people  of  Pre-Buddhist  Tibet. 

The  Panama  Works. 

The  Panama  Canal  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  greatest  engineering 
romance  of  modern  times ; indeed  the 
difficulties  the  engineers  have  had 
to  contend  with  are  far  greater  than 
those  encountered  by  De  Lesseps 
in  the  Suez  Canal,  whose  difficulties 
were  rather  political  than  physical. 
As  is  well  known,  the  original 
scheme  of  a sea-level  canal  from 
sea  to  sea,  like  the  Suez  Canal  and 
Corinth  Canal,  has  been  abandoned. 
It  was  an  inspiration  of  genius, 
indeed,  which  hit  upon  the  simple 
expedient  of  damming  the  Chagres 
River  to  form  a great  lake,  thus 
conquering  the  two  great  engineering 
obstacles  which  had  proved  fatal 


to  the  French  scheme — the  un- 
tameable  river  floods  and  the  for- 
midable “ Culebra  Cut.”  In  short, 
a great  part  of  the  Panama  Isthmus 
has  been  converted  into  an  artificial 
lake  eighty-five  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  works  for  the  colossal  dams  and 
locks,  necessitated  by  this  magni- 
ficent scheme,  are  now  making  good 
progress.  There  are  no  less  than  six 
huge  locks,  each  of  which  will  be 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  wide  and 
one  thousand  feet  long,  with  forty- 
five  feet  of  water  on  the  sills.  At 
Gatun,  on  the  Colon  (Atlantic)  side 
of  the  Isthmus,  there  will  be  a chain 
of  three  locks,  so  as  to  bring  the 
vessels  up  to  the  level  of  the  great 
lake,  while  at  Panama  (Pacific) 
there  are  two  locks.  The  sixth  lock 
is  at  Pedro  Miguel,  at  the  Atlantic 
end  of  Culebra  gorge.  But  perhaps 
the  most  sensational  and  striking 
of  all  the  great  works  on  Panama 
is  the  stupendous  Gatun  dam,  with 
its  huge  “ spillway  ” for  carrying 
off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Chagres, 

Vertical  Exploration. 

The  Authors’  Club,  at  one  of  their 
well-known  weekly  dinners,  have 
recently  been  discussing  the  charms 
of  mountaineering,  when  Sir  Martin 
Conway  was  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing. In  an  illumining  and  humorous 
speech  this  well-known  climber  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  mountaineer’s 
motives,  and  the  extraordinary  obses- 
sion of  the  Alps  which  obtains  so 
widely  among  the  climbing  craft. 
It  appears  that  the  fascination  of 
high  places  was  felt  in  ancient  times, 
and  Sir  Martin  Conway  told  a quaint 
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anecdote  of  a certain  Buddhist  saint 
who  had  fixed  his  affections  on  a 
virgin  peak  of  the  Himalayas  : — 
“ After  several  years  of  fasting  and 
prayer  he  set  forth  to  make  the 
ascent.  He  traversed  the  intervening 
district  and  he  came  to  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain.  There  he  settled 
down  for  seven  years  more  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  Armed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  that  discipline,  he  proceeded 
to  ascend  to  higher  slopes.  He 
reached  a considerable  altitude,  and 
there  again  he  passed  more  years 
in  fasting  and  prayer.  The  end  of 
it  all  was  that  finally,  in  extreme  old 
age,  he  reached  the  summit.” 

• It  is  a popular  fallacy  that  the  Alps 
were  discovered  Jby  Englishmen,  and 
first  attacked  by  English  climbers. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  within 
recent  times  that  the  Alps  can  be 
said  to  have  been  discoveredJby  our 
fellow  countrymen,  and  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  a new  sporting 
field.  Indeed,  this  sport  is  barely 
half  a century  old,  and  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  Sir  Alfred  Wills’  ascent 
of  the  Wetterhorn  in  1857.  In  the 
next  ten  years  many  of  the  more 
prominent  virgin  peaks  were  climbed, 
and  this  chapter  of  Alpine  explora- 
tion may  be  said  to  close  with  the 
conquest  of  the  Matterhorn  in  1865. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of 
Alpine  climbing  dates  from  about 
1880,  when  we  have  a new  develop- 
ment, rock-chmbing  as  a science, 
when  rocks  were  tackled  success- 
fully which,  a generation  earlier, 
would  have  been  deemed  absolutely 
impossible  to  creatures  unprovided 
with  wings.  Then  began  the 
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thorough  exploitation  of  the 
Scotch,  Welsh  and  Lake  District 
mountains,  and  the  mountaineer’s 
craft  was  regarded  by  the  more 
conservative  members  as  having 
degenerated  into  a succession  of 
athletic  and  acrobatic  feats.  With 
that  development  Sir  Martin  Conway 
uncompromisingly  declared  he  had 
no  sympathy  at  all. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Bag. 

The  ex-President’s  remarkable  list 
of  big  game,  the  results  of  his  shoot- 
ing expedition  in  British  Central 
Africa,  is  probably  a record  in  its 
way.  It  appears  from  the  letter 
read  recently  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  that  it 
comprised  specimens  of  nearly  five 
thousand  mammals,  four  thousand 
birds,  two  thousand  reptiles,  and 
five  hundred  fishes.  Could  there  be 
a more  comprehensive  bag  ? The 
complete  report  (for  this  is  merely 
a preliminary  one)  should  be  interest- 
ing. That  it  will  arouse  a certain 
amount  of  criticism  is,  perhaps,  in- 
evitable. No  doubt  the  humani- 
tarian party  will  question  whether 
such  wholesale  slaughter  of  animal 
life  can  be  justified,  even  on  the  plea 
of  “ sport  in  the  interest  of  science.” 

Indeed  a Society  known  by  the 
quaint  title,  “ Friends  of  the  Ele- 
phant ” (which  attempts  to  do  for 
wild  animals  what  the  well-known 
Dumb  Friends’  League  does  for 
domestic  pets),  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Paris,  has  formally 
deprecated  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  elephants  by  “ big  game  hunters, 
such  as  Ex-President  Roosevelt.” 
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They  point  out  that  even  from 
economical  reasons  the  threatened 
extermination  of  these  potentially 
useful  animals  should  be  checked. 
The  Society  have,  however,  prob- 
ably forgotten  that  in  all  the  British 
Colonies  and  Protectorates  in  Africa 
wild  animals  are  in  a sense  pre- 
served, as  each  sportsman  is  only 
allowed  to  kill  a certain  number 
each  season. 

Exploring  Notes. 

Most  authorities  on  Polar 
Exploration  are  of  opinion  that 
Captain  R.  F,  Scott  will  succeed  in 
his  attempt  to  reach  the  South  Pole. 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  however, 
according  to  a recent  cablegram 
from  Canada,  goes  one  better,  and 
did  not  hesitate  at  a lecture  given 
at  Ottawa  last  month,  to  fix  upon 
December  22nd,  1912,  as  the  precise 
date  when  Captain  Scott’s  expe- 
dition would  reach  the  Pole. 

Admiral  Peary  will  give  his  first 
public  lecture  on  his  journey  to 
the  North  Pole  on  May  5th  (the 
day  after  his  lecture  at  the  Albert 
Hall  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society),  and  Captain  R.  F.  Scott 
will  act  as  chairman. 

Climbers  will  be  interested  in 
Reuter’s  telegram  announcing  the 
ascent  of  Mount  McKinley  (twenty 


thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  feet)  in  Alaska  by  three 
American  climbers,  Messrs.  Horn, 
Karsten  and  McGonigle.  Negative 
evidence  seems  to  disprove  utterly 
Dr.  Cook’s  claim  to  have  conquered 
this  peak. 

The  Oceanographical  Museum  at 
Monaco,  recently  inaugurated,  has 
cost  the  Prince  of  Monaco  no  less 
than  £280,000.  At  the  opening  fete 
Dr.  Scott  Keltie  represented  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

Two  lectures  of  unusual  import- 
ance and  interest  will  be  given  this 
month  at  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society’s  meetings.  On  May  4th 
(special  meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall), 
Rear-Admiral  Peary  will  lecture  on 
his  recent  journey  to  the  North 
Pole,  and  on  May  9th  Sir  Clements 
R.  Markham  will  lecture  on  “ The 
Land  of  the  Incas.” 

The  lecture  by  Major  H.  P. 
Fawcett  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  last  March,  on  his 
remarkable  and  startling  experiences 
in  Bolivia,  is  published  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Journal . It  will  probably  excite 
some  popular  interest,  as  even  the 
meagre  reports  which  appeared  in 
the  daily  papers  suggested  some 
sensational  features. 
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The  Highest  Railway  in  the  World. 

This  has  formed  the  subject  of 
some  recent  correspondence  in  the 
Daily  Mail , suggested  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Trans-Andine  Rail- 
way. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Miss  Barnicoat’s  statement  on  page 
290  as  to  two  other  South  American 
railways  reaching  a much  higher 
altitude  is  confirmed  by  a corres- 
pondent, who  evidently  writes  with 
authority.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Peruvian  Southern 
Railway  reaches  a greater  height 
(fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet)  than  any  railway  in  the 
world.  In  connection  with  this 
railway  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
a Bill  has  been  proposed  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Parliament  for  granting  a 
subsidy  to  any  European  steamship 
company  whose  steamers  do  the 
voyage,  from  Europe  to  Buenos 
Aires,  in  less  than  ten  days. 

Penny  Postage  to  France. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  energy 
and  public  spirit  shown  by  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton  (who,  if  the  Post- 
mastership were  appointed  by  a 
plebiscite,  would  probably  be  Post- 
master-General) in  his  attempt  to 
popularise  and  cheapen  the  postal 
service.  The  latest  phase  of  his 
crusade  is  aimed  at  reducing  the 
rate  of  postage  to  France  to  one 
penny.  He  would  strengthen  his 
case  if  he  confined  himself  to  one  or 
two  convincing  arguments,  such  as 


showing  that  the  actual  extra  cost 
would  be  moderate,  as  it  would  not 
entail  extra  personnel  or  machinery, 
instead  of  putting  forward  as  an 
argument  the  obvious  fact  that 
many  millions  of  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  are  in  favour  of  the 
change.  Naturally,  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a hundred — eliminating  the 
hundredth  as  a crank  or  faddist — 
would  prefer  to  pay  a halfpenny 
rather  than  twopence-halfpenny  on 
his  Continental  letters.  Then  the 
argument  as  to  distance  is  not 

particularly  convincing.  It  is  quite 
true  that  it  costs  one  and  a half  times 
more  to  send  a letter  to  Calais 
(twenty-one  miles)  than  it  does  to 
Fiji  (eleven  thousand  miles),  but  one 
might  equally  say  that  it  is  absurd 
to  pay  a penny  for  a letter  whose 
destination  is  the  next  street  as  for 
a distant  town  in  Scotland.  Mr. 

Henniker  Heaton  would  probably 

be  more  successful  if  he  would  limit 
himself  to  obtaining  complete 
reciprocity  in  the  postal  rates 
between  England  and  France.  For 
instance,  it  is  anomalous  and 

vexatious  that,  while  a letter  from 
England  to  France  should  be  charged 
twopence-halfpenny  for  the  first 
ounce,  and  three-halfpence  for  each 
subsequent  ounce,  the  reply  from 
France  to  England  still  costs  25 
centimes  for  half  an  ounce , and  15 
centimes  for  each  subsequent  ounce. 
Also  he  might  try  to  induce  the 
British  Post  Office  to  abolish  the 
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exasperating  and  unintelligible  dis- 
tinction between  “ printed  papers  ” 
and  “ commercial  papers.”  But 
there  is  one  other  reform  which  Mr. 
Heaton  might  perhaps  consider.  It 
seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  logical  and 
consistent,  and  it  would  be  un- 
deniably popular  ; and  that  is  to 
have  a uniform  halfpenny  letter 
postage  for  all  letters  posted  in  and 
for  places  within  the  London  postal 
area,  limiting  the  weight  to  2 ounces, 
so  as  to  make  it  uniform  with  the 
British  rate  of  a penny  for  4 ounces. 

An  Amphibious  Steamboat. 

A steamer  built  both  for  sea  and 
land  service,  invented  by  a Swedish 
gentleman,  Mr.  L.  C.  J.  Magrell, 
has  been  successfully  used  for  some 
time  for  passenger  traffic  between 
two  large  lakes  near  Copenhagen. 
These  lakes  are  separated  by  a strip 
of  land  of  a little  under  a quarter  of 
a mile.  The  invention,  which  is 
very  clearly  described  in  the  April 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine , is 
a very  simple  contrivance.  The 
steamer  is  furnished  with  two  pairs 
of  wheels  at  the  side,  and  these,  of 
course,  are  not  used  when  the  vessel 
is  on  its  proper  element.  “ When 
the  boat  approaches  the  land,  it  is 
steered  into  what  may  be  described 
as  a sort  of  funnel-shaped  lock,  which 
tapers  down  to  a width  only  two 
inches  greater  than  that  of  the  widest 
part  of  the  boat,  giving  a play  of 
one  inch  on  each  side  of  two  parallel 
fillets,  which  extend  along  the  out- 
side of  the  boat.  When  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  lock  is  reached,  the  boat 
passes  into  a short  dock  of  the  same 


width,  with  parallel  sides,  and  is 
allowed  to  advance  slowly  until 
the  front  wheels  engage  the  rails, 
which  for  this  purpose  extend  below 
the  water-level.  The  wheels  are  then 
thrown  into  gear  and  the  boat  begins 
the  ascent.  In  due  course  the  hind 
wheels  find  their  way  to  the  rails, 
and  the  boat  is  carried  on  its  upward 
course  up  a slope,  sometimes  as 
great  as  1 in  30,  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred-and-fifty  feet  per  minute.” 

An  International  Sports  Exhibition. 

The  Vienna  Sports  Exhibition  (to 
be  held  during  the  summer)  is  said 
to  be  the  first  really  international 
Exhibition  of  its  kind.  It  will  be 
under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria ; and  Lord 
Desborough  will  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  British  section.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibits  will  be 
the  skeleton  of  the  famous  racer, 
Persimmon,  shown  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  King. 

Among  the  various  attractions  are 
an  exhibition  of  sporting  trophies, 
an  exhibition  of  horses  of  all  classes 
and  dogs  of  every  breed,  riding, 
driving,  and  jumping  competitions, 
ordinary  shooting  competitions, 
clay-pigeon  shooting,  horn-blowing 
competitions,  an  exhibition  of  living 
game,  a representation  of  hunting, 
and  a competition  of  police  dogs. 
In  addition,  various  entertainments, 
musical  and  otherwise,  and  “ side- 
shows ” will  be  provided  for  visitors. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
Prater,  the  Hyde  Park  of  Vienna, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
pavilion  and  grounds  are  in  a very 
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forward  state — very  unusual  in  the 
case  of  international  exhibitions. 
The  Exhibition  will  certainly  be 
really  representative  and  inter- 
national, so  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  as  every  European 
country  will  be  represented. 

A Lake  of  Soda. 

A survey  has  lately  been  made  to 
connect  Nairobi  with  Lake  Magadi, 
some  seventy  miles  south,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  wonder- 
ful soda  deposits.  The  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  survey  gives  some 
interesting  details  of  the  lake  with  its 
wonderful  deposits,  which  should 
prove  of  great  commercial  value 
when  the  railway  is  completed. 

“ Lake  Magadi  is  picturesquely 
situated  amid  weird  surroundings  at 
the  bottom  of  a valley  three  thousand 
feet  deep.  On  one  side  are  moun- 
tains six  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  on  another  a range  having 
an  altitude  of  eight  thousand  feet. 
There  is  no  sign  of  human  life,  but  on 
and  about  the  lake  are  immense 
numbers  of  flamingoes.  From  the 
surrounding  mountains,  the  lake, 
(which  is  ten  miles  long  by  two  to 
three  miles  in  breadth)  looks  like  an 
ordinary  sheet  of  water  of  some- 
what reddish  hue.  On  reaching  the 
shores,  however,  we  found  that  the 
water  was  only  a few  inches  deep, 
and  covered  a hard  surface  looking 
exactly  like  pink  marble.  This  is 
an  immense  deposit  of  soda,  which 
was  bored  and  found  to  extend  to  a 
considerable  depth,  thus  indicating 
an  area  of  at  least  twenty  square  miles 
of  solid  soda." 


Polar  Pleasure  Cruises. 

“ Summer  cruises  to  the  North 
Cape,”  “Voyages  to  the  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun,”  and  other  attrac- 
tive announcements,  appealing  to 
the  patrons  of  Pleasure  Yachting 
Cruises,  sound  almost  tame  com- 
pared with  a “ Polar  Cruise  ” which 
is  boldly  announced  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd  for  next  summer. 
The  Steamship  “ Grosser  Kurfiirst  ” 
starts  from  Bremen  on  June  25th 
and  will  call  at  Cherbourg  two  days 
later,  and  sails  for  Iceland  and 
Spitzbergen,  returning  home  by  the 
North  Cape,  Hammerfest,  and 
Bergen.  With  the  sweltering  heats 
Londoners  occasionally  experience 
in  July  there  is  something  certainly 
very  alluring  in  the  suggestion  of 
summer  cruises  in  Arctic  seas,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  suggestion  of  daring 
and  adventure.  Perhaps  the  N.D.L. 
Company  might  even  provide  a 
little  of  the  real  Polar  atmosphere 
by  hiring  a few  Polar  bears  from 
the  Hamburg  Zoo,  and  planting  them 
out  discreetly  on  the  frozen  shores 
of  Spitzbergen  for  the  benefit  of  the 
passengers. 

Holiday  Tours  in  Iceland. 

Iceland  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  few 
places  in  Europe  still  left  to  the 
tourist,  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
beaten  track,  which  is  absolutely 
primitive  and  unspoiled  by  civilisa- 
tion. Messrs.  Cook  are  therefore 
well  advised  in  seeking  out  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new  for  their 
patrons,  and  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  at  very  moderate 
cost  the  island  which  lives  on  its 
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romantic  history  and  ancient  tradi- 
tions. Iceland  certainly  offers 
many  attractions  quite  apart  from 
its  novelty.  The  summer  climate  is 
delightful,  and  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  ; 
it  abounds  in  natural  curiosities  ; the 
scenery  is  extremely  wild  and 
romantic,  while  the  inhabitants  are 
kindly  disposed  to  strangers.  Mr. 
Locke,  who  has  written  perhaps  the 
best  guide  book  of  the  island,  draws 
an  attractive  picture  of  this  remark- 
able island.  Even  allowing  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  so  devoted  an  advo- 
cate, and  perhaps  a natural  tend- 
ency to  hyperbole,  one  gets  a good 
idea  of  its  scenic  wonders  from  his 
vivid  pages. 

“ Mounted  upon  a sure-footed  and 
good-tempered  pony  that  a child 
might  ride  without  fear  of  mishap, 
one  passes  almost  daily  through 
scenery  wild  and  weird  in  the  extreme 
— one  hour  skirting  a tranquil  lake 
or  a fjord  engirdled  with  lofty  snow- 
capped mountains,  and  the  next 
wending  one’s  way  through  a brist- 
ling, awe-inspiring  lava-flood  of  vast 
extent,  with  enormous  rugged  masses 
piled  up  in  the  wildest  confusion  on 
either  hand.  Tremendous  rifts  ex- 
tending for  miles,  the  work  of  quite 
recent  earthquakes,  are  a common 
feature  of  the  Icelandic  landscape. 
Often,  also,  will  a cloud  of  mist  be 
seen  beckoning  the  tourist  to  divert 
his  steps  to  waterfalls  unsurpassed 
in  Europe  for  height,  or  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  the  chasms  into  which 
the  impetuous  waters  leap,  for  Ice- 
land is  indeed  rich  in  magnificent 
cascades  and  picturesque  rapids, 


three  of  its  principal  rivers  coursing 
downwards  over  a thousand  feet 
in  a distance  of  a few  miles.” 

Messrs.  Cook  have  arranged  a 
very  comprehensive  programme  of 
no  less  than  twenty  tours,  varying 
from  three  days  to  eleven,  at  prices 
ranging  from  £10  to  £25,  which 
includes  steamer  fares,  hotel  accom- 
modation, guides,  ponies,  and  all 
necessary  equipment. 

A Faster  New  York-Paris  Service. 

The  decision  of  the  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Company  to  leave  out  Queens- 
town as  a port  of  call  for  the  steamers 
“ Lusitania  ” and  “ Mauretania,” 
and  to  steam  direct  from  New  York 
to  Fishguard,  will  bring  about 
a great  acceleration  in  this  service. 
By  arrangement  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  special 
carriages  will  be  put  on  to  the  London 
Express  at  Fishguard,  and  at  Read- 
ing they  will  be  taken  on  to  Dover 
in  time  to  connect  with  the  11  p.m. 
Paris  Express  at  Dover,  so  that  they 
would  arrive  in  Paris  at  5.50  a.m. 
next  morning.  By  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  hoped  that  passengers 
from  New  York  will  reach  Paris  in 
some  twenty  hours  less  time  than 
they  would  by  the  New  York-Cher- 
bourg  route.  This  arrangement, 
however,  at  present  only  applies  to 
the  two  crack  Cunarder  liners,  the 
slower  liners  “ Caronia  ” and  “ Car- 
mania  ” still  calling  at  Queenstown. 

The  Tourist  Exploitation  of  the  Azores. 

These  islands  have  hitherto  not 
often  been  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  “Pleasure  Cruises,” 
though  they  offer  many  features  of 
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interest.  During  the  off-season, 
when  the  Mediterranean  is  apt  to  be 
too  “ genial,”  and  it  is  too  early 
for  Norway,  there  could  hardly  be  a 
pleasanter  goal  for  one  of  these 
popular  voyages  than  the  beautiful 
Atlantic  island  groups — the  Azores 
and  the  Canaries. 

Certainly  the  combined  charms  of 
scenery,  climate  and  vegetation  give 
some  colour  to  the  theory  that  these 
islands  suggested  the  fabled  Hes- 
perides  of  the  Ancients. 

These  islands  have  been  happily 
chosen  by  the  P.  and  0.  Company 
for  the  virgin  voyage,  so  far  as 
pleasure  cruises  are  concerned,  of 
the  new  crack  liner,  the  Steamship 
“ Mantua,”  which  leaves  London 
on  May  21st.  The  Azores,  apart 
from  their  scenic  attractions,  are  of 
special  interest  to  tourists  owing 
to  the  bizarre  mixture  of  mediaeval- 
ism  and  modernism.  For  instance, 
to  quote  from  of  a well-written 
brochure  issued  by  the  P.  and  0. 
Company,  one  sees  this  curious 
contrast  between  ancient  and 
modern  immediately  on  landing. 

‘ 4 The  port  is  conspicuous  in  anachro- 
nisms ; an  up-to-date  crane  on  the 
wharf  side  will  load  the  passenger’s 
baggage  on  to  a cart,  with  solid 
wooden  disc  wheels,  apparently 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans.” The  R.M.S.P.  Company 
have  also  given  an  impetus  to  tourist 
traffic  to  the  Azores,  as  they  have 
recently  arranged  for  the  outward 
and  homeward  West  Indian  steamers 
to  call  fortnightly  at  Ponta  Del- 
gada,  the  capital  of  this  “ half-way 
house  between  Europe  and  the  West 
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Indies.”  A fortnightly  voyage  from 
London  and  back  (which  allows  nine 
days  on  the  island  with  hotel 
accommodation),  at  the  moderate 
inclusive  charge  of  £15  for  a nine- 
teen days’  trip,  should  be  popular. 

The  Roman  Zoo. 

Rome  can  now  boast  of  a Zoological 
Gardens  of  its  own.  Hitherto  the 
nearest  approach  to  a Zoological  col- 
lection to  be  found  in  the  Eternal 
City  was  the  wretched  den  on  the 
Capitol  containing  a couple  of  mangy 
wolves,  presented  by  the  munici- 
pality for  sentimental  reasons  as 
symbolising  the  origin  of  their  city. 
Indeed,  local  ciceroni  have  been 
known,  in  all  good  faith,  to  inform 
tourists  that  these  ill-kept  beasts 
were  the  descendants  of  the  wolves 
who  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus  ! 
The  site  of  the  new  Zoo  is  by  no 
means  popular  with  the  well-to-do 
residents  of  Rome.  The  Villa  Bor- 
ghese  (the  Hyde  Park  of  Rome)  is  a 
very  small  park,  not  much  larger 
than  St.  James’s  Park,  and  to  have 
a large  portion  of  this  fenced  off  for 
a Zoo,  and  covered  with  ugly  houses 
and  sheds — a veritable  eyesore — is 
an  aggravation  of  the  offence. 

Jottings. 

The  project  for  a railway  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine  has  recently 
been  revived,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
“ supported  by  several  English 
financiers.”  The  route  would  be 
along  the  coast  from  Beyrout  to 
Port  Said  via  Acre,  Haifa,  and 
Jaffa.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  enter- 
prise would  pay,  but  it  would 
certainly  stimulate  tourist  traffic 
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in  Palestine,  especially  as  there  are 
only  a few  miles  of  road  worthy  of 
the  name  between  Jaffa  and  Haifa. 

Antwerp  will  soon  have  golf  links 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  present 
course  being  small  and  decidedly 
archaic  in  its  hazards  and  bunkers. 
The  new  links  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
ready  for  play  early  next  year. 
They  are  situated  at  Cappellen- 
bosch,  half-an-hour  by  rail  from 
Antwerp. 

Many  of  the  specimens  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  collection  of  trophies 
from  his  African  sporting  expedition 
will  find  a home  in  the  magnificent 
♦new  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton. This  museum  bas  been  six 
years  under  construction,  costing 
three  and  a half  million  dollars. 
It  will,  to  a large  extent,  take  the 
place  of  the  old  National  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

The  authorities  of  Ober-Ammergau 
certainly  show  a disposition  to  move 
with  the  times ; not  only  are 
motor  cars  no  longer  prohibited  in 
the  commune  during  the  Passion 
Play  season,  but  the  municipality 
have  built  a large  fireproof  garage 
for  visitors’  cars,  with  accommo- 
dation for  two  hundred  motors. 
Even  more  up-to-date  are  some  of 
the  methods  advertised  for  reaching 
this  remote,  old-world  village,  for 
it  is  stated  that  a dirigible  airship 
will  make  daily  trips  between 
Munich  and  Ober-Ammergau  ! 

A contemporary  has  been  raising 
the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
steam  laundries  on  board  ship.  It 
appears  that  these  were  first  started 
by  the  Royal  Mail  Company,  which 


fitted  up  electrical  laundries  in 
some  of  their  South  American  liners 
as  far  back  as  1905. 

A Parliamentary  return  recently 
issued  gives  some  interesting  inform- 
ation on  travel  statistics.  It  appears 
that  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1910,  over  fifty- 
one  thousand  passengers  left  the 
United  Kingdom  for  extra  European 
destinations,  some  thirty  thousand 
of  these  being  British  subjects,  and 
some  twenty-one  thousand  foreign. 

An  electric  tramway  has  been  laid 
down  from  Homburg  to  the  Saal- 
burg,  which  will  be  a great  con- 
venience to  visitors. 

The  cruise  of  the  Hellenic 
Travellers’  Club  to  Constantinople 
and  Greece  by  the  Steamship 
“ Dunottar  Castle  ” left  Marseilles 
on  the  6th  April.  Among  the 
passengers,  public  schoolmasters 
predominate,  including  the  Head- 
masters of  Eton,  Westminster,  and 
Malvern. 

In  the  Lugano  district  several 
important  railway  enterprises  are 
being  carried  out.  The  second 
section  of  the  Monte  Bre  funicular 
railway  has  been  begun,  and  when 
finished  it  will  probably  prove  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  famous  Monte 
Salvatore  Railway.  The  new  electric 
line  from  Lugano  to  Dino  (which 
will  ultimately  join  the  Lugano- 
Tesserete  line  at  Tesserete)  is  also 
making  good  progress. 

Work  has  at  last  begun  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  long-talked-of  golf 
links  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  course  is 
being  laid  out  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Agel,  beyond  La  Turbie. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  C.  Lethbridge  will  be  the 
secretary  and  manager. 

The  South  Eastern  and  Chatham 
Railway  announce  an  acceleration 
in  the  London — Paris  services  via 
Boulogne,  by  which  the  express 
leaving  Charing  Cross  at  10  a.m. 
reaches  Paris  at  5.20  p.m.  instead  of 
5.45;  while  the  corresponding  ser- 
vice leaving  Paris  at  8.20  a.m. 
reaches  Charing  Cross  at  3.25  p.m. 
instead  of  3.45. 

Church  Notes. 

The  new  English  Church  at  Ant- 
werp (St.  Boniface),  which  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  North 
and  Central  Europe  last  month,  is 
an  imposing  red  brick  building  in 
the  English  Gothic  style.  The 
tower  crowned  by  four  pinnacles 
is  a hundred  feet  high. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Langford,  who 
recently  resigned  the  Nice  Chap- 
laincy, which  he  had  held  for  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century,  has  been 
presented  with  a testimonial  in  the 
form  of  a cheque  value  £150,  sub- 
scribed for  by  upwards  of  a hundred 
Nice  residents. 

Archdeacon  Evans,  formerly  of 
Zanzibar,  has  been  appointed  Or- 
ganising Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sities Mission  to  Central  Africa  for 
the  Province  of  York. 

The  S.P.G.  have  appointed  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Crabtree  to  the  Chap- 
laincy at  Buda-Pesth,  and  the  Rev. 
S.  Phillips  to  the  Perugia  Chaplaincy. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Thorndike,  late 
Consular  Chaplain  at  Trieste,  was 
recently  presented,  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday,  with  an  illuminated 
address  from  the  British  residents. 


Hotel  Notes. 

Mr.  Henry  Trub,  the  Director  of 
the  Hotel  Metropole,  Monte  Carlo, 
has  been  made  a Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Charles  by  the  Prince 
of  Monaco. 

So  far  as  the  large  hotels  of  Cairo 
and  the  Nile  are  concerned,  the 
Egypt  season  is  over,  and  the 
fashionable  hotels  at  Cairo,  Luxor 
and  Assouan  have  closed. 

The  Excelsior  Palace  Hotel, 
Venice,  has  opened  for  the  season, 
and  will  not  shut  its  doors  till 
November.  The  manager  for  the 
season  is  M.  Luigi  Steinschneider, 
the  popular  proprietor  of  the  Her- 
mitage Hotel,  Nice. 

The  Hotel  d’Jena,  Paris,  is  much 
improved  by  the  new  hall  and 
lounge,  and  the  new  Pamela 
Restaurant,  which  was  opened  last 
month.  A notable  feature  of  the 
latter  is  the  sliding  roof. 

The  Park  Hotel,  Nauheim,  has 
recently  been  considerably  enlarged, 
and  now  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bedrooms. 

The  Cap  Martin  Hotel  has  recently 
built  a large  motor  garage  and 
chauffeurs’  hotel  combined.  It  has 
room  for  thirty-six  cars,  while  the 
hotel  has  twenty-five  bedrooms  for 
chauffeurs,  also  bathroom,  dining, 
billiard,  and  music  rooms. 

The  popular  Hotel  Britannia  at 
Venice  has  been  recently  improved 
by  an  additional  wing  facing  the 
Grand  Canal. 

Eustace  Reynolds-Ball. 
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From  Annam  to  the  Philippines. 

By  GABRIELLE  M.  VASSAL. 

Author  of  “On  and  Off  Duty  in  Annam.” 

When  one  day  an  official  telegram  arrived  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  of 
Nhatrang  asking  my  husband  to  represent  Indo-China  at  the  Medical 
Congress  of  Manila,  we  rejoiced  greatly.  Not  only  was  the  appointment 
a compliment,  but  the  journey  via  Hanoi  and  Hongkong  promised  to  be 
very  interesting. 

We  started  the  first  day  of  February  for  Haiphong  by  the  small  mail 
steamer  which  touches  at  Nhatrang  fortnightly  on  its  way  there  from 
Saigon.  Though  Haiphong  is  only  some  six  hundred  miles  north  of 
Nhatrang  we  were  struck  at  once  by  the  different  complexions  of  the 
Europeans  in  Tonkin  and  by  the  bigger  and  stronger  make  of  Annamese. 

Immediately  out  of  Haiphong  the  train  sped  into  a bright  green  plain 
of  rice-fields  which  stretched  as  far  as  we  could  see  on  either  side.  This 
is  one  of  the  richest  rice  valleys  of  the  world,  and  a wonderful  sight. 
The  villages  dotted  here  and  there  are  all  surrounded  by  high  bamboo 
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hedges,  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate  ; this  gives  them  an  air  of 
mystery,  and  made  us  feel  that  they  must  be  much  more  interesting 
than  those  in  Annam,  which  have  no  distinct  limit.  The  only  buildings 
we  saw  outside  these  fortress-hedges  were  the  brick-built  pagodas  ; 
every  raised  piece  of  ground  unavailable  for  rice  cultivation  possessed 
one,  and  beside  it  a big  tree.  These  trees  were  landmarks  in  the  huge 
green  carpet  of  which  almost  every  inch  had  been  utilized.  There  were 
few  natives  at  work,  as  the  rice  was  mostly  in  full  growth,  but  occasion- 
ally we  saw  a group  of  from  ten  to  twenty  women  in  a straight  line  up 
to  their  knees  in  mud  planting  out  the  rice.  They  were  bent  double 
as  they  pressed  down  the  young  shoots  in  the  soft  mud,  and  scarcely  ever 
looked  up  as  we  passed,  nor  glanced  at  the  men  who  handed  the  rice 
to  them  from  the  little  emerald  patch  where  it  had  been  sown.  The 
women  in  Tonkin  wear  brown  and  black  instead  of  blue  and  black  as 
in  Annam,  and  because  of  the  cold,  several  tunics  ( cai  ao)  one  over  the 
other.  Many  wore  petticoats  instead  of  trousers,  a garment  never  seen 
in  Annam. 

Three  hours’  journey  brought  us  to  the  Doumer  Bridge,  which  is  on  the 
threshold  of  Hanoi.  This  splendid  piece  of  work,  one  of  the  largest 
bridges  in  the  world,  is  a worthy  memento  of  the  greatest  Governor- 
general  of  the  Colony. 

The  next  morning  we  were  at  liberty  to  visit  the  town.  In  the  very 
middle  of  Hanoi  is  a little  lake  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  diameter. 
Its  beauty  is  great,  and  the  French,  who  always  know  how  to  show  off 
a beautiful  thing  to  its  best  advantage,  have  greatly  added  to  its  natural 
charm.  The  two  beautifully  proportioned  pagodas,  built  centuries  ago 
on  little  islands  in  the  lake,  have  been  left  untouched.  The  banks  which 
slope  down  to  the  water’s  edge  have  been  laid  out  in  well-kept  lawns, 
tropical  plants  have  been  planted  here  and  there,  and  already  the  branches 
of  the  trees  are  reflected  in  the  still  water. 

Our  time  at  Hanoi  was  so  much  taken  up  with  visits  that,  except  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Singapore,  we  saw 
very  little  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  three  days  and  nights  spent  in  a small  boat  on  a very  rough  sea, 
en  route  for  Hong  Kong,  does  not  bring  back  pleasant  memories.  The 
captain  hardly  left  the  bridge,  but  he  came  down  for  an  instant  as  we 
passed  through  the  difficult  and  narrow  strait  of  Hainan  to  point  out 
the  different  vessels  that  have  been  wrecked  there.  It  was  not  a cheering 
sight,  and,  when  a wave  struck  the  ship  with  terrible  force  the  following 
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Paper-Making  in  Hanoi. 


A Chinese  Junk,  Hong-Kong  Harbour. 
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night,  we  thought  our  turn  had  come.  In  spite  of  the  screams  of  the  two 
other  passengers  as  they  rushed  on  deck,  their  life-belts  clasped  tightly 
in  their  arms,  I found  our  misfortunes  were  limited  to  having  our  cabin 
flooded.  We  were  very  thankful  when  we  saw,  through  a thick  mist, 
numbers  of  Chinese  houses,  like  rabbit-hutches,  built  right  on  the  quays, 
and  were  told  that  we  were  at  Hong  Kong.  Arrived  at  the  landing- 
stage,  there  were  so  many  sampans  crowded  round  it,  that  we  had  to 
scramble  from  one  to  another  to  get  ashore.  When  we  had  extricated 
ourselves  we  happened  to  look  upwards,  and  there,  through  a rift  in  the 
clouds,  we  saw  houses  perched  on  a rocky  hillside  almost  immediately 
above  our  heads.  Here  and  there,  where  the  mist  cleared,  we  saw  others 
still  higher  up  surrounded  by  pine  trees,  and  were  reminded  of  Switzer- 
land. There  are  no  horses  nor  carriages  in  Hong  Kong,  for,  except  along 
the  narrow  strip  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  (a  piece  of  reclaimed 
land,  where  a tram  now  runs),  there  are  no  roads  broad  or  flat  enough 
for  their  use. 

Canton,  “ the  most  wonderful  city  in  the  world,”  was  the  next  place  we 
visited.  From  the  river  steamer  on  the  way  there  we  saw  the  4 4 Tatsu 
Maru,”  the  recent  capture  of  which  by  the  Chinese  then  seemed  likely 
to  lead  to  an  Eastern  war.  She  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river,  Chinese 
sampans  hurrying  to  and  fro  between  her  and  the  mainland.  We  arrived 
at  Canton  about  3 p.m.,  but  though  the  hotel  was  only  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  where  we  anchored  we  did  not  get  there  till  four. 
Before  our  steamer  could  arrive  at  her  destination  she  was  literally 
pushing  aside  the  native  boats  with  her  bows,  being  obliged  to  cut  her 
passage  by  sheer  force.  Except  for  an  occasional  glimmer  of  light 
between  the  sampans  there  was  no  water  to  be  seen.  Each  sampan 
contained  a family  or  more,  and  it  required  their  united  strength  to  hold 
it  in  position  ; there  were  sometimes  free  fights  with  the  oars,  and  we 
were  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  we  ourselves  must  enter  into 
this  fray.  We  descended  the  ship’s  ladder,  but  every  time  I raised  my 
foot  to  step  into  the  hotel  boat,  which  was  there  in  readiness,  the  boat- 
hook was  knocked  up  and  it  was  hauled  two  or  three  yards  away. 
For  the  most  part  the  Chinese  simply  threw  their  packages  into  the 
sampans  of  their  relatives  or  friends  who  had  come  to  fetch  them,  and 
themselves  jumped  over  the  side  or  scrambled  down  by  the  aid  of  a rope, 
but  this  did  not  seem  to  diminish  the  fearful  rush  round  the  ladder. 
The  captain’s  vociferations  were  useless,  and  if  a little  incident  had  not 
occurred  we  might  have  waited  there  for  hours.  A Chinese  of  the  better 
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class,  in  spite  of  being  dressed  in  silk  trousers  and  tunic,  was  too  impatient 
to  wait  for  his  boat  to  come  to  the  ladder  and  jumped  over  the  side. 
At  the  critical  moment  his  boat  was  dragged  back  by  another  behind, 
and  he  and  his  little  yellow  gladstone  bag  disappeared  into  the  river. 
The  little  intervening  space  of  water  had  been  immediately  filled  up  by 
another  sampan,  and  the  poor  man  had  absolutely  no  place  where  he 
could  come  to  the  surface.  Fortunately,  the  surrounding  sampans 
realized  this,  and  for  the  moment  they  actually  left  the  business  in  hand 
and  searched  for  their  unfortunate  compatriot.  An  arm  stretched 
suddenly  out  of  the  water  showed  his  whereabouts,  and  two  sampans 
being  pushed  apart,  we  saw  a woman  fish  him  out  of  the  water,  having 
first  placed  the  yellow  bag  in  safety.  Nobody  took  any  further  notice 
of  him,  and  he  himself  seemed  absolutely  unconcerned  except  about  the 
contents  of  his  little  bag,  which  he  at  once  started  to  examine  ! 

During  this  extra  commotion  we  had  been  able  to  jump  into  our  boat 
in  safety.  Our  Cook’s  guide  who  was  waiting  for  us  there,  said  that  this 
fearful  scrimmage  was  of  daily  occurrence.  After  a veritable  fight  of 
half  an  hour  we  managed  to  separate  from  the  melee  of  boats,  and  found 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  in  front  of  the  Victoria  Hotel.  This 
is  the  only  hotel  of  Canton,  and  is  situated  on  the  Shameen,  the  artificial 
island,  half  French  and  half  English,  where  all  the  Europeans  live. 
The  Shameen  is  connected  with  Canton  by  two  bridges  whose  gates  are 
guarded  day  and  night  by  Chinese  soldiers. 

Three  chairs  were  awaiting  us  at  the  hotel,  and  nine  thinly-clad, 
shivering  Chinese  coolies  to  carry  us.  Rugs  were  tucked  round  our 
knees,  the  chair’s  cover  arranged  over  our  heads  to  protect  us  from  a 
fine  drizzle  that  was  falling,  and  in  a moment  we  were  over  the  bridge,  the 
gates  had  been  slammed- to  behind  us,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  Canton. 
We  entered  a street,  or  rather  passage,  so  narrow  that  we  could  not  go 
two  abreast.  If  we  met  another  chair,  one  of  the  party  had  to  back  into 
a side  street  to  let  the  other  pass.  The  street  was  crowded  with  Chinese, 
men,  women  and  children,  many  of  them  labouring  under  heavy  loads, 
generally  carried  in  baskets  attached  to  a bamboo  over  their  shoulders, 
the  weight  of  which  bowed  them  down.  They  seemed  to  be  straining  every 
muscle  to  get  along  quickly,  and  when  our  chairs  touched  them  or 
knocked  against  their  baskets,  they  nearly  toppled  over  with  the  shock. 
In  spite  of  this  they  never  even  looked  up  to  see  who  had  touched  them, 
nor  uttered  a complaint,  but,  regaining  their  equilibrium,  they  hurried 
on  with  renewed  efforts.  Our  bearers  yelled  the  whole  time,  a warning 
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groan  being  sent  forth  with  every  outward  breath,  but  the  streets  being 
never  more  than  a yard  and  a half  wide,  and  filled  with  these  busy 
pedestrians,  we  were  unable  to  prevent  hustling  some  of  them. 

Occasionally  we  saw  a rich  Chinaman  loitering  along  looking  at  the 
shops,  or  two  women  talking  at  a corner,  but  they  were  exceptional 
cases.  Those,  however,  who  did  have  leisure  to  look  up  as  we  passed, 
glared  at  us  in  a way  that  made  me  anxious  not  to  get  separated  from  my 
husband.  Whether  they  recognised  the  agent  from  Cook’s,  and  disliked 
strangers,  or  whether  they  treat  all  Europeans  to  such  scowls  I do  not 
know.  Even  on  the  Shameen  where  we  passed  the  night,  I hardly  felt 
safe  ; we  could  hear  the  hum  of  voices,  the  rattles  and  drums  of  the 
vendors  across  the  water  which  never  ceased.  In  the  morning  we  again 
penetrated  into  the  dark,  weird  streets.  We  visited  a few  of  the  shops 
and  were  shown  the  famous  hardwood  furniture,  old  blue  porcelains, 
and  fine  Chinese  embroideries,  but  we  bought  very  little.  Bargaining 
requires  time,  and  we  had  no  time  to  spare.  Life  was  as  ardent  in 
the  shops  as  in  the  streets ; there  was  absolutely  no  feeling  of  repose. 
The  shop  was  also  the  work-room  where  the  wares  were  made ; it  was 
also  the  living  place  of  the  workmen.  Numbers  of  Chinese  manufactured, 
sold,  bought,  ate  and  slept  in  a space  which  one  European  would  find 
small  for  himself  alone. 

In  visiting  the  “ City  of  the  Dead  ” we  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive 
during  the  burial  of  the  mother  of  the  Viceroy  of  Canton.  It  was 
naturally  a very  rich  funeral,  and  the  procession  was  a long  one. 
Mandarins  in  gorgeous  robes  and  toques,  nuns  with  their  hair  cut  short, 
dressed  in  white,  little  girls  in  blue,  their  faces  covered  with  a bluish 
white  powder,  their  lips  reddened  and  eyebrows  blackened,  soldiers  in 
red  and  blue,  police  and  coolies  by  the  hundred.  Many  of  the  last  had 
been  needed  to  carry  the  heavy  coffin  of  black  lacquered  wood,  others 
for  the  flower-covered  stands,  on  which  were  placed  photographs  and 
different  mementos  of  the  defunct.  On  one  of  these  stands  were  two 
beautiful  porcelain  vases,  over  a thousand  years  old  and  absolutely 
priceless.  The  coffin  was  carried  into  one  of  a number  of  little  chambers 
running  alongside  each  other.  All  these  chambers  contained  the  remains 
of  some  celebrated  personage  ; many  had  died  fifty  years  previously  and 
were  still  awaiting  burial.  As  soon  as  the  coffin  had  been  satisfactorily 
placed,  the  procession  dispersed.  The  coolies  deposited  their  burdens 
anywhere  and  everywhere  and  rushed  to  a spot  where  bowls  of  rice  had 
been  prepared  for  them.  The  little  girls  were  collected  and  were  given 
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obnoxious  looking  cake  and  biscuits,  and  their  faces  were  retouched. 
The  mandarins  started  changing  their  robes,  servants  kept  rushing  up  to 
them,  taking  off  one  tunic  and  replacing  it  by  another.  Red  tasselled 
satin  toques  took  the  place  of  black  tasselled  fur  ones.  All  was  done  in 
public,  and  the  hundreds  of  spectators  did  not  seem  to  inconvenience  the 
chief  mourners  in  the  slightest  degree.  As  soon  as  the  mandarins  had 
changed  their  costumes,  they  went  to  the  little  chamber,  where  the  dead 
woman  lay,  to  perform  “ salaams  ” before  the  coffin.  These  respectful 
salutations  to  the  dead  followed  each  other  without  a pause,  and  though 
there  was  no  word  of  command,  and  these  gorgeously  dressed  mandarins 
had  to  push  their  way  through  the  obstructing  crowd,  there  was  no  hitch 
in  the  proceedings. 

Next  day  we  left  for  Manila,  and  in  spite  of  a very  bad  crossing  and 
the  sudden  change  from  cold  to  heat,  we  much  enjoyed  our  three  days’ 
voyage.  On  board  there  were  doctors  from  Colombo,  Singapore,  Feder- 
ated Malay  States,  Siam,  China,  Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  but,  to  my 
disappointment,  I found  none  of  their  wives  had  come  with  them. 

In  Manila  harbour  we  were  met  by  members  of  the  Congress  Committee 
and  were  taken  ashore  in  their  launch,  and  were  thus  saved  that  nuisance 
of  America  and  her  Colonies,  the  Customs  office.  The  automobiles 
waiting  at  the  landing  stage  conducted  us  direct  to  the  Ayumento  (the 
Government  Office)  and  while  the  delegates  went  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  Governor-General,  I wandered  about  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
my  camera.  I took  a snapshot  of  the  famous  Legaspi  monument,  the 
statue  raised  in  honour  of  that  great  warrior,  who,  with  the  priest 
Urdaneta,  fought  so  bravely  for  his  Mother  Country,  Spain.  I took 
another  of  the  Bridge  of  Spain,  built  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
over  the  Pasig,  and  one  of  the  oldest  structures  in  Manila.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  an  effective  photograph  of  the  walls  of  Intramuros, 
which  vary  in  width  from  three  to  forty  feet,  and  are  of  such  great 
historical  interest.  Among  the  many  people  who  have  taken  and  re- 
taken these  walls  are  the  English,  who  once  assaulted  them  and,  breaking 
through,  occupied  the  city  for  eighteen  months.  The  ancient  churches, 
of  which  there  are  many  within  the  walls,  are  most  striking ; they  are 
very  strongly  built  to  resist  earthquake  shocks.  These  masses  of  stone 
made  the  streets  look  even  narrower,  and  the  wooden  dwellings  frailer 
than  they  really  were.  Very  few  of  these  houses  have  as  yet  been 
destroyed,  and  their  iron  latticed  windows  below,  with  shutters  of  little 
coloured  squares  above,  made  the  streets  very  picturesque.  Not  that  the 
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Americans  have  spared  all  picturesque  or  artistic  effects,  but  alterations 
have  only  been  made  for  the  sake  of  sanitation  or  public  convenience. 

There  were  many  caramatas  in  the  streets,  a vehicle  I saw  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  on  two  wheels,  very  light,  and  therefore  suitable  to  the 
native  pony.  It  resembles  a Norwegian  carriole , except  that  the  driver 
is  perched  on  what  is  little  more  than  a narrow  plank  between  the  shafts, 
just  behind  the  horse’s  tail ; he,  therefore  hardly  impedes  the  view. 

I also  took  photographs  of  the  Filipino  women  who  were  slowly  wending 
their  way  to  market,  holding  in  one  hand  their  baskets  and  in  the  other 
their  trailing  skirts.  The  skirt  thus  raised  showed  bare  legs  and  feet  in 
heelless  slippers.  Their  bodices  were  of  different  colours,  but  all  made  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  and  of  the  same  stiff  transparent  material, 
something  like  coloured  book-muslin.  The  sleeves  are  very  wide,  but  so 
much  starched  that  there  is  no  fold,  nor  do  they  touch  the  arm  except 
where  they  are  joined  to  the  bodice.  The  bodice  is  cut  low  behind  and 
in  front,  and  a stiff  fichu  of  the  same  stuff  is  worn  over  the  shoulders. 
Walking  down  the  streets  in  as  leisurely  a fashion  as  the  women  were 
many  white-dressed  Filipino  men.  All  wore  European  clothes,  had  their 
hair  cut  short,  and  looked  very  clean  and  tidy.  In  spite  of  Americans 
and  Filipinos  wearing  the  same  costume,  there  was  never  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  their  nationality,  even  when  too  far  off  to  distinguish  their 
faces  ; the  quick  and  resolute  walk  of  the  former  prevented  any  such 
error. 

Every  delegate  was  the  guest  of  some  American  family,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  staying  with  the  leading  lawyer  of  the  town,  people  whose 
kind  hospitality  we  shall  ever  remember.  Their  house,  an  old  Spanish 
one,  was  in  a delightful  situation  overlooking  the  river.  The  Congress 
was  a great  success,  as  also  the  gala  lunches  and  receptions  that  followed 
every  session.  The  most  important  dinner  was  that  given  by  the 
Governor-General  at  the  Malacanan  Palace,  the  former  residence  of  all 
the  Spanish  governors.  The  arms  of  Spain  are  still  on  many  pieces  of 
silver,  in  the  dining-room  and  over  the  entrance  gates. 

Besides  the  Carnival  Festivities  the  Congress  had  arranged  visits  to 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  others  we  went  to  see 
Fort  McKinley,  the  army  centre  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  largest 
fort  that  the  States  possess,  Cavite,  the  naval  arsenal,  in  whose  bay  the 
Spanish  ships  were  sunk  by  Admiral  Dewey,  and  many  of  the  principal 
hospitals.  The  leper  hospital  and  the  one  for  treating  opium  smokers 
showed  the  tremendous  endeavours  of  the  Americans  to  stamp  out  these 
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two  terrible  diseases  of  the  East.  Success  seems  to  be  crowning  their 
efforts.  We  also  visited  a Bureau  of  Health  and  other  departments  of 
the  splendid  sanitary  organization  of  Manila.  Cholera  is  now  almost 
a thing  of  the  past. 

One  day  we  were  invited  to  visit  the  largest  cigar  factory  of  the  town, 
and  while  a band  played  to  stifle  the  noise  of  the  engines  we  watched 
cigarettes  being  prepared  and  turned  out  entirely  by  machinery  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  a minute.  In  the  upper  rooms  where 
the  cigars  are  made  by  hand,  it  takes  an  experienced  Filipino  a day  to 
make  quite  a small  number. 

To  come  to  the  last  two  days  of  our  stay  in  the  Philippines  which  we 
spent  in  Baguio,  the  Simla  of  Manila.  We  started  one  morning  at  5 a.m., 
accompanied  by  the  Director  of  Health.  After  an  overwhelmingly 
hot  train  journey  of  seven  hours,  in  which  I swallowed  more  dust 
than  has  ever  been  my  lot  before,  we  arrived  at  Dagupany,  which  is 
as  yet  the  train  terminus.'  The  line,  however,  is  laid  another  twenty 
kilometres,  and  a trolley  was  put  at  our  disposal,  which  saved  us  two 
hours’  drive  in  the  hot  sun.  At  the  foot  of  the  Benguet  Hills  the  line 
stopped,  and  there  we  found  a stage  coach  with  four  mules  and  a negro 
driver  awaiting  us.  We  at  once  entered  a narrow  gorge  and  started 
the  marvellous  ascent.  High  mountains  covered  with  tropical  vegetation 
shut  us  in  on  either  side,  and  an  impetuous  torrent  rushed  along  at  our 
feet.  This  road  took  two  years  to  build,  but  before  it  was  finished 
a military  camp,  two  hotels,  and  a Governor’s  house  were  in  process 
of  construction  on  the  Plateau.  Six  months  after  completion  there 
was  a “ season  ” at  Baguio.  It  is  already  a recognised  thing  that  the 
Commission  (the  governing  body  of  the  Philippines)  shall  hold  their 
summer  meeting  up  there,  and  the  Governor-General  and  many  of  the 
Commissioners  are  building  themselves  private  houses  on  the  plateau. 
No  time  has  therefore  been  lost,  and  no  pains  spared  to  make  this  hill 
station  a popular  summer  resort.  On  our  return  to  Annam  we  showed 
the  photographs  of  the  road  and  its  bridges  to  engineers  who  are  working 
on  the  Saigon-Hanoi  railway,  and  they  exclaimed  at  their  frail  appear- 
ance, declaring  that  the  French  Government  would  never  allow  such 
evidently  temporary  constructions.  The  American  idea  is  to  pass  and 
to  pass  quickly,  later  the  work  can  be  strengthened.  The  Americans 
employed  Japanese  coolies  for  the  road,  and  many  have  been  kept  on 
for  building  purposes  at  Baguio.  At  two  thousand  feet  pine  forests 
begin,  and  the  air  is  already  cool  and  invigorating.  The  beautiful 
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scenery  all  along  the  road  made  the  journey  seem  short,  but  it  was  10  p.m. 
when  we  reached  the  Governor’s  house.  Our  two  days  on  the  plateau 
were  spent  in  riding  and  driving,  the  Governor  showing  every  comer 
of  his  realm  with  pride.  He  has  been  there  ever  since  the  American 
occupation,  and  long  before  the  road  was  begun,  but  when  he  leaves,  a 
veritable  town  will  have  sprung  up.  He  has  devoted  himself  especially 
to  work  among  the  Igorots,  a savage  hill  tribe,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Mois  of  the  interior  of  Annam.  He  is  a welcome  guest  in  many  of  the 
villages,  but  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  they  have  recoiled  further  and 
further  from  white  and  Filipino  habitations.  Still,  a number  of  children 
come  in  a desultory  manner  to  a school  directed  by  an  American  lady. 
Few  have  been  capable  of  learning  to  read,  but  some  are  becoming 
good  gardeners  and  carpenters.  They  cannot,  however,  be  persuaded 
to  wear  clothes,  and  still  favour  the  scanty  Igorot  costume. 

A very  striking  fact  to  such  as  we,  coming  from  a French  colony 
where  pessimism  reigns  supreme  and  every  organization  and  official  is 
criticised,  was  the  optimism  of  the  Americans  and  their  universal 
admiration  of  all  their  acts  and  institutions. 

It  was  not  without  great  regret  that  we  left  Manila  and  said  good-bye 
to  our  many  American  friends;  but  the  enjoyment  of  our  visit  is  a lasting 
one,  and  here  in  the  dead  calm  of  Nhatrang  I still  look  back  with 
pleasure  on  that  delightful  hurry-skurry  fortnight. 


Sport  in  the  Wilds  of  Manchuria. 

By  A.  J.  A.  DOUGLAS,  f.r.g.s. 

The  Chinese  Empire  is  divided  into  many  provinces  and  dependencies  ; 
but  Manchuria  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  them  all. 

The  whole  of  Southern  Manchuria  is  one  huge  battle-field,  and  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  it.  But  it  is 
only  the  south  that  is  really  well  known  ; in  the  north  lie  huge  tracts 
of  rolling  plain,  and  virgin  forest  sparsely  inhabited  by  Chinese  settlers, 
who  year  by  year  are  gradually  reclaiming  the  wilderness. 

It  was  this  wild  north  country  that  attracted  me  in  the  autumn  of 
1908,  when,  having  obtained  two  months’  leave  from  my  regiment 
stationed  at  Tien-tsin,  I determined  to  seek  the  long-haired  Manchurian 
tiger  in  his  native  haunts,  and  such  other  game  as  the  country  might 
afford.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  simple  enough  ; from  Tien-tsin 
the  Imperial  Railways  of  North  China  took  me  to  Mukden,  from  Mukden 
I travelled  by  the  Japanese  South-Manchurian  Railway  to  Chang-chun, 
and  from  there  the  Russian  line  took  me  to  Harbin.  This  was  as  far  as 
I could  go  by  rail.  I had  been  quite  unable  to  get  any  information  in 
Tien-tsin  about  the  shooting  in  Northern  Manchuria  ; so  I had  to  trust 
entirely  to  what  I could  learn  from  the  Chinese,  and  to  what  Sir  Evan 
James  had  said  in  his  book  The  Long  White  Mountain. 

According  to  the  Chinese  one  of  the  best  tiger  districts  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  San-Sing,  a small  town  on  the  river  Sungari  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Harbin.  The  best  way  of  getting 
to  San-sing  was  by  steamer  down  the  river,  but,  as  it  was  nearly  the  end 
of  the  navigable  season,  three  days  elapsed  before  I could  get  a boat. 
I was  thankful  to  leave  Harbin,  one  is  rather  lost  there  if  one  cannot 
speak  Russian,  and  it  was  only  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  who  interpreted  for  me,  that  I was  able  to  make  my  arrange- 
ments. I boarded  the  steamer  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  she 
was  advertised  to  sail  at  noon,  but  fresh  cargo  kept  arriving  all  day,  and 
it  was  not  till  6.30  in  the  evening  that  we  finally  made  a start.  All  the 
steamers  on  the  Sungari  are  owned  by  Russians,  but  the  crews  are  mixed, 
half  Russian  and  half  Chinese.  The  one  I was  on  was  a stern-wheeler, 
and  the  passengers  were  mostly  Chinese,  with  a sprinkling  of  Russian 
merchants,  and  two  German  traders.  I was  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  them,  they  could  not  understand  what  I was  after  ; utterly  refusing 
to  believe  that  sport  was  my  one  aim,  and  object.  I was  finally  put  down 
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as  an  English  spy  come  to  map  out  the  country  ! I had  with  me  an 
English-speaking  Chinese  servant  and  a coolie,  and  five  boxes  of  stores, 
as  weh  as  camp  equipment.  All  my  impedimenta  were  piled  on  the  deck, 
and  my  servants  kept  a strict  watch  over  it,  as,  judging  by  their  looks, 
some  of  the  passengers  were  not  above  steahng.  My  cabin  was  a miserable 
affair,  and  I spent  a wretched  night,  as  it  had  many  other  denizens 
whose  presence,  was  painfuhy  apparent.  I woke  in  the  morning  to  find 
the  steamer  steadily  ploughing  her  way  down  stream.  The  Sungari  is 
a splendid  river,  the  average  width  below  Harbin  being  quite  half  a 
mile  often  broadening  out  to  considerably  more  ; it  is,  however,  very 
shallow,  and  we  zigzagged  across  from  one  side  to  the  other  following 
the  course  of  the  channel ; the  steersman  being  guided  by  large  wooden 
posts  set  up  along  the  banks. 

The  scenery  was  very  fine,  great  cliffs  and  wooded  hills  on  the  right 
bank,  and  a rolling  grass  plain  on  the  left,  with  the  King-han  mountains 
looming  in  the  distance.  The  morning  was  glorious,  keen  bracing  air, 
and  bright  sunshine,  and  the  gorgeous  autumn  tints  of  the  woods  all 
combined  to  make  one  feel  fife  was  indeed  worth  living.  The  country 
looked  very  promising  for  sport,  there  being  an  abundance  of  cover, 
mostly  low  oak  scrub  eminently  suited  for  pheasants  ; but  the  out- 
standing feature  of  all  was  the  enormous  flocks  of  wild-fowl,  the  air  was 
literally  full  of  them,  great  wedge-shaped  flights  of  geese  4 4 honked  ” 
along  high  over  head,  while  lower  down  masses  of  duck  and  teal  kept 
passing  over  us,  many  of  them  put  up  by  the  noise  of  the  paddle-wheel 
from  reed  beds  and  lagoons  that  bordered  the  river.  It  was  what  I had 
been  longing  to  see,  the  great  autumn  migration  from  the  Siberian 
tundras  to  the  lakes  of  Central  and  Southern  China.  The  sight  was 
glorious,  enough  to  gladden  the  heart  of  any  sportsman,  and  fully  con- 
firmed the  stories  I had  heard. 

All  day  we  glided  down  river  only  stopping  once  to  take  on  wood 
fuel.  There  were  small  villages  on  the  banks  at  intervals,  and  a few 
scattered  farms  on  the  plain,  but  most  of  the  country  looked  quite  wild 
and  uninhabited.  We  reached  San-sing  at  8 o’clock  that  night,  and  after 
a quarrel  with  the  Russian  captain,  who  wanted  to  charge  me  an 
exorbitant  rate  for  my  baggage,  I found  myself  in  a small  Chinese  inn. 
Early  next  morning  I went  to  call  on  the  Fu-tai  or  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  district,  and  after  presenting  my  passport,  and  a letter  of  introduction 
from  a high  official  in  Pekin,  he  found  me  more  comfortable  quarters 
in  a large  temple,  and  promised  to  send  transport  and  a reliable  guide 
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on  the  morrow.  However  it  was  three  days  before  anyone  turned  up, 
and  I had  ample  time  to  overhaul  my  kit,  and  explore  the  town. 

San-sing  has  about  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  does  a 
considerable  trade  in  furs  and  skins.  The  whole  town  is  built  of  wood, 
even  the  streets  being  paved  with  it.  Some  of  the  shops  displayed 
European  goods,  mostly  of  Russian  manufacture,  and  I was  able  to  make 
a few  purchases.  I was  of  course  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  but  was 
never  mobbed  or  insulted,  all  seeming  to  be  quite  friendly  except  the 
dogs,  which  could  not  stand  me  at  any  price.  I was  relieved  when  we 
finally  started  for  the  shooting-ground  ; the  transport  consisted  of  a cart 
and  three  ponies  with  two  carters,  and  the  Fu-tai  insisted  on  sending 
an  escort  of  three  soldiers  to  protect  me  from  the  brigands  or  Hun- 
hutzes,  though  I repeatedly  told  him  I did  not  want  them.  These 
brigands  are  a great  scourge  in  Manchuria,  and  the  inhabitants  live  in 
perpetual  dread  of  them.  The  soldiers  were  mounted  on  Mongol  ponies, 
and  carried  Mannlicher  rifles  and  bayonets.  We  made  a sixteen  mile 
march  the  first  day,  reaching  a farm-house  in  the  evening.  The  country 
was  mostly  cultivated  and  uninteresting,  but  the  stubble  was  full  of 
wild  geese,  and  I shot  one  as  it  flew  overhead,  the  guide  also  getting  one 
with  his  rifle,  having  stalked  a flock  in  a field.  This  guide  was  a pictur- 
esque looking  ruffian,  with  a Berdan  rifle  slung  over  his  back,  overalls 
of  deer  skin,  a fur  cap  and  quilted  jacket,  and  wearing  the  ordinary 
shoes  of  the  country,  made  all  in  one  piece  and  stuffed  with  a peculiar 
kind  of  grass  which  kept  out  the  wet  and  snow,  and  also  kept  the  feet 
warm  ; I was,  later  on,  obliged  to  wear  them  myself,  as  I found  ordinary 
boots  quite  useless,  the  snow  soaking  through,  and  my  feet  becoming 
almost  frozen  ; their  only  disadvantage  was  the  long  time  they  took  to 
put  on. 

I passed  a comfortable  night  at  the  farm,  the  people  were  surprisingly 
friendly,  and  I distributed  some  small  coins  among  the  numerous  children 
on  leaving.  For  three  days  we  kept  steadily  on  in  a south-easterly 
direction,  the  country  becoming  wilder,  and  the  farms  more  scattered. 
On  the  third  day  we  got  into  the  valley  of  the  “ Mutan-chiang  ” or 
“ Red  Peony  ” river,  a tributary  of  the  Sungari.  Here  the  scenery  was 
really  magnificent,  the  valley  being  narrow  with  almost  precipitous 
sides  clothed  with  birch  and  oak,  and  the  river  dashing  over  boulders 
just  like  a Highland  stream  ; the  path  was  very  narrow,  and  in  places 
overhung  the  river,  and  I was  often  anxious  about  the  cart  as  there  was 
sometimes  barely  an  inch  of  room  to  spare.  Towards  evening  we  arrived 
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opposite  a village  called  Wu-sa-hu,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cross  the 
river.  It  was  too  late  to  get  a boat  that  night,  so  I took  my  gun  and 
bagged  three  pheasants  in  a stubble  field.  They  were  splendid  birds, 
and  looked  to  me  bigger  than  our  home  pheasants,  and  had  brighter 
plumage  ; I also  managed  to  catch  a couple  of  trout  in  a small  stream 
flowing  into  the  river;  they  refused  a fly,  but  bit  greedily  at  a small  piece 
of  raw  meat  on  a hook.  All  the  Manchurian  rivers  are  stocked  in  the 
autumn  with  salmon,  but  they  will  not  take  a fly,  at  least,  I tried  on 
several  occasions  with  no  success,  though  I could  see  any  number  of  them. 
The  Chinese  catch  them  with  a hook  at  the  end  of  a long  pole,  building 
dams  across  the  stream  with  only  a narrow  entrance  for  the  fish  to  get 
through,  and  jabbing  the  hook  into  them  as  they  pass  ; they  then  dry 
the  fish,  and  keep  them  for  food  in  the  winter ; they  are  excellent  eating, 
and  possess  great  heat-producing  properties. 

Next  morning  I paid  off  the  carters,  and  getting  a boat  we  were  all 
ferried  across  the  river,  which  was  about  three  hundred  yards  broad. 
I was  able  to  hire  ponies  in  the  village,  and  started  off  into  the  mountains, 
which  rose  from  the  plain  to  the  west.  The  guide  took  us  up  a wooded 
valley,  where  I chose  a good  place  for  the  camp  on  a slope,  near  a mountain 
stream.  I managed  here  to  get  rid  of  my  escort,  who  were  a considerable 
nuisance,  being  fond  of  dashing  off  with  their  rifles  after  roe-deer,  and 
disturbing  anything  we  came  across  ; I gave  them  a small  present,  and 
they  went  off  quite  happy.  After  making  all  snug  in  camp  I asked 
the  guide  about  the  prospects  of  sport ; he  said  there  were  bears,  wapiti, 
Sika  deer,  wild  goats,  wild  pig,  roe-deer,  and  a few  tigers,  though  the 
latter  were  very  hard  to  find.  The  country  certainly  looked  promising 
enough,  the  sides  of  the  valley  were  covered  with  oak-scrub,  and  further 
to  the  west  I could  see  high  ridges  clothed  with  dark-green  pine  forests. 
Early  next  morning  I set  out  with  the  guide ; we  climbed  up  the  side  of 
the  valley  and  followed  along  the  top  of  a rocky  ridge,  stopping  every  now 
and  then  to  reconnoitre  the  country  through  our  glasses.  Almost  at 
once  we  found  tiger  spoor,  great  pug  marks  leading  along  the  ridge,  but 
evidently  several  days  old,  we  also  saw  the  tracks  of  wapiti,  and  pig. 
It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  doing  a great  deal  of  climb- 
ing and  hard  walking  that  I sighted  a couple  of  roe-deer  feeding  in  a 
small  valley  ; I easily  got  up  to  them  and  shot  the  buck,  which  had  a 
pretty  little  pair  of  horns.  I was  not  favourably  impressed  with  the 
guide  who  did  not  seem  to  have  any  method  of  hunting,  but  walked 
solemnly  along  on  the  chance  of  seeing  something,  he  even  produced 
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a long  pipe,  and  began  to  puff  out  clouds  of  evil-smelling  smoke  until  I 
stopped  him.  For  the  next  two  weeks  I roamed  the  hills,  seeing  nothing 
but  roe-deer  and  wild  pig,  a few  of  which  I bagged.  Tracks  were  plentiful, 
bear,  tiger  and  deer  all  over  the  place,  but  no  sign  of  the  animals  them- 
selves, until  one  evening  as  I was  having  tea  in  camp,  feeling  rather 
disgusted,  I saw  a big  black  bear  on  a hill  about  three  miles  off.  It  was 
too  late  to  go  after  him  at  that  distance,  especially  as  there  was  a big 
swamp  to  cross  to  get  at  him,  and  next  morning  of  course  he  had 
vanished.  It  was  now  so  cold  that  I could  stand  a tent  no  longer,  my 
very  hair-oil  used  to  freeze  solid,  and  my  servants  were  utterly  miserable, 
so  I induced  some  wood-cutters,  who  had  a log-hut  not  far  off,  to  let  me 
take  possession  of  it,  giving  them  a small  sum  in  return.  Time  was 
getting  on,  and  I was  getting  sick  of  going  out  every  day  and  seeing 
nothing  of  the  larger  game.  I could  not  very  well  move  my  locality 
as  I was  dependent  on  my  log-hut,  so,  as  I was  by  this  time  sure  that  the 
guide  was  a regular  fraud,  I determined  to  change  shikaries,  and  paying 
him  off,  secured  the  services  of  a local  hunter  who  said  he  could  get  me 
some  sport.  I liked  the  look  of  this  man,  and  soon  found  he  was  worth  a 
dozen  of  the  other.  His  methods  were  quite  different,  he  insisted  on 
starting  off  at  the  first  sign  of  dawn  so  as  to  get  on  to  likely  ground 
before  it  got  too  fight.  He  was  also  very  careful  not  to  make  more  noise 
than  could  possibly  be  helped,  and  used  the  utmost  caution  when  topping 
a rise  in  case  there  might  be  something  just  the  other  side. 

The  very  first  day  out  with  him  was  a successful  one,  he  took  me  to  a 
grassy  valley  where  I had  not  been  before,  saying  it  was  a favourite 
haunt  of  deer.  Sure  enough,  just  as  we  were  making  our  way  carefully 
through  a patch  of  oak  scrub,  we  spotted  three  dark  forms  standing  under 
a big  tree  about  two  hundred  yards  off.  On  looking  through  my  glasses 
I saw  they  were  a stag,  a hind,  and  a fawn,  and  I was  sure  they  were 
wapiti  as  the  stag  looked  so  big,  but  the  guide  said  they  were  Wha-lu, 
the  local  name  for  the  Sika.  I lost  no  time  in  crawling  to  a bush  about 
fifty  yards  nearer  to  the  deer,  and,  as  the  stag  was  standing  broadside 
on,  I let  drive  behind  the  shoulder,  and  he  lurched  against  the  tree,  and 
went  down.  The  hind  and  fawn,  although  startled  by  the  report,  did 
not  make  off,  but  kept  sniffing  at  the  fallen  stag,  clearly  at  a loss  to  know 
what  could  have  happened  to  him.  They  did  not  seem  to  notice  us 
until  we  were  within  fifty  yards  of  them,  when  they  suddenly  dashed 
away,  but  soon  stopped,  and  remained  watching  us  for  some  time. 
The  stag  was  stone-dead,  the  bullet  having  gone  clean  through  his  heart. 
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He  was  a splendid  beast  with  a very  thick  rufous-brown  coat  (still  showing 
traces  of  the  light  summer  spots),  and  massive  antlers  with  four  thick 
tines  on  each.  He  was  not  a Manchurian  sika,  but  a specimen  of  the 
bigger  and  rarer  Pekin  sika,  and  a great  prize.  The  guide  told  me  that 
they  were  very  scarce  in  this  district,  but  much  sought  after  by  the  native 
hunters,  as  the  horns  (when  in  the  velvet)  fetched  a very  high  price  in 
the  Chinese  market,  being  ground  down  and  used  as  medicine.  We 
carried  back  to  the  hut  the  head  and  skin,  and  as  much  of  the  meat  as 
we  could  manage,  and  it  proved  most  excellent  eating. 

The  next  two  days  were  blank  ones,  and  the  new  guide  said  he  thought 
I would  do  better  by  coming  with  him  up  into  the  pine-forests,  and 
sleeping  at  the  huts  of  the  sable-trappers  which  had  been  built  every  ten 
miles  or  so.  I did  not  quite  relish  the  idea,  but,  as  I had  only  a week 
left,  I consented,  and  leaving  my  boys  in  charge  of  my  things  at  the  hut, 
we  started  off,  carrying  only  the  rifles  and  a little  food.  We  saw  nothing 
the  first  day  except  a troop  of  wild  pig  which  I left  alone,  though  I shot 
a brace  of  willow-grouse  whieh  were  very  plentiful  in  the  forest.  We  got 
to  a trapper’s  hut  in  the  evening,  and  they  welcomed  us  in  a most 
friendly  way,  seeming  to  think  it  a matter  of  course  that  we  should  want 
a night’s  lodging. 

These  trappers  were  most  excellent  fellows,  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  Chinaman.  They  lead  a terribly  hard  life  out  all  day 
going  round  their  traps,  and  always  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  brigands 
who  often  raid  them,  and  carry  away  the  proceeds  of  a whole  winter’s 
toil  in  the  shape  of  sable  and  squirrel  skins,  not  stopping  at  murder 
should  any  resistance  be  shown  to  them.  They  told  me  that,  only  three 
days  before,  a neighbouring  hut  had  been  robbed  in  this  way  by  a single 
man,  who  had  knocked  at  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  pre- 
senting a pistol  at  the  occupants,  had  called  on  them  to  “ stand  and 
deliver.”  The  trappers  criticised  me  freely,  approving  of  my  rifle,  and 
field-glasses,  but  laughing  at  my  boots  and  clothes,  which  they  said  were 
too  thin  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

I passed  a most  uncomfortable  night,  the  hut  was  full  of  wood  smoke 
as  there  was  no  chimney,  and  the  bed  consisted  of  a raised  platform 
running  along  one  side,  made  of  dried  mud  with  a few  boards  on  the 
top  ; this  was  heated  by  a flue  underneath  in  the  usual  Chinese  fashion. 
Bedding  there  was  none,  each  one  drawing  his  coat  over  him,  and  pillow- 
ing his  head  on  a log  of  wood.  What  with  the  hardness  of  my  couch,  the 
foul  atmosphere,  and  the  unpleasantly  close  proximity  of  my  companions, 
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it  was  not  surprising  that  I did  not  get  much  rest.  We  were  off  again  at 
dawn,  and,  after  going  a short  distance,  suddenly  emerged  from  the  cover 
of  the  forest  on  to  an  open  rocky  ridge. 

I at  once  saw  what  I thought  was  a bear  moving  about  among  the 
rocks,  but  the  glasses  showed  it  to  be  a wild  goat  or  serow.  The  stalk 
was  a very  easy  one,  as  there  was  so  much  cover,  and  a shot  at  close  range 
broke  its  spine.  Unfortunately  it  was  a female,  and  the  horns  were 
very  small,  but  it  had  a beautiful  coat  of  long  grey  hair,  and  provided  us 
with  fresh  meat,  which  was  much  appreciated  by  the  trappers,  who  had 
hurried  up  on  hearing  the  shot,  and  soon  carried  the  whole  carcase  back 
to  their  hut.  We  went  on  again  in  the  afternoon  and  slept  that  night  at 
another  hut,  which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  an  old  man  while  the  others 
had  gone  into  San-sing  to  sell  their  furs.  I asked  him  what  price  they 
got  for  them,  and  he  said  a sable  skin  would  fetch  40  roubles,  and  a squirrel 
about  4 roubles,  i.e .,  about  £4  and  4s.  respectively. 

Next  morning  we  found  there  had  been  a heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the 
night,  and  the  guide  was  full  of  hope,  as  he  said  we  should  now  be  able 
to  see  any  fresh  tracks.  It  was  no  easy  matter  picking  one’s  way  through 
the  forest,  as  many  holes  and  fallen  tree  trunks  had  been  covered  up 
by  the  snow,  which  one  kept  constantly  brushing  off  from  the  lower 
branches.  I could  not  keep  my  rifle  from  getting  clogged,  and  my  feet 
soon  got  very  wet  and  cold.  There  were  numerous  tracks  of  small 
forest  animals,  squirrels,  foxes,  etc.,  etc.,  but  it  was  not  till  mid-day 
that  we  struck  the  spoor  of  a very  large  bear.  We  followed  it  up  for  a 
long  way,  and  actually  heard  the  bear  on  ahead  of  us,  but  the  going  was 
so  bad  and  the  undergrowth  so  thick  that  we  had  to  give  it  up.  He 
must  have  heard  us,  or  I am  sure  we  should  have  come  up  with  him. 
Next  day  we  again  got  into  more  open  country,  and  going  along  the  top 
of  a ridge  sighted  five  or  six  big  deer  among  some  trees  below  us.  It 
took  us  a long  time  to  get  down  to  them,  but  we  eventually  got  absurdly 
close — within  forty  yards  in  fact.  They  simply  stood  and  looked  at 
us,  several  lying  down,  not  even  bothering  to  get  up.  I have  never  before 
got  so  close  to  wild  animals  without  their  making  off,  but  the  wind  was 
right,  and  I suppose  they  had  not  been  previously  molested.  They 
were  wapiti,  five  hinds  and  a stag,  and  they  looked  enormous  at  such 
close  quarters.  The  guide  wanted  to  fire  at  the  hinds,  but  I only  wanted 
the  stag,  and  a bullet  in  the  neck  laid  him  low.  The  Manchurian  wapiti 
are  large  animals,  but  have  not  nearly  such  fine  heads  as  the  American 
or  Tien-shan  species.  This  one  only  measured  thirty-three  inches. 
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I was  so  tired  of  the  discomfort  of  sleeping  in  the  sable  huts,  and 
the  want  of  proper  food,  that  I went  straight  back  the  next  day  to 
my  log-hut.  On  the  way  we  saw  fresh  tiger  spoor  in  the  snow,  but, 
just  after  we  had  started  to  follow  it  up  more,  snow  began  to  fall, 
and  the  tracks  were  soon  obliterated.  I never  appreciated  my  camp 
bed  and  tinned  eatables  so  much  as  I did  that  night  ; luckily  I had 
something  to  show  for  having  suffered  so  much  hardship.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  shooting  in  this  country  is  no  child’s  play  ; I had  done 
a good  deal  of  big-game  shooting  in  East  Africa,  and  there  was  no  com- 
parison between  them.  There  one  need  never  be  separated  from  one’s 
baggage  and  servants,  but  in  Manchuria,  where  there  are  no  coolies,  one 
cannot  carry  anything  through  the  forest,  and  if  any  sport  is  to  be  got 
it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  great  personal  discomfort.  In  spite  of  this  I 
think  it  is  surprising  that  so  very  few  sportsmen  have  visited  the  country, 
especially  people  resident  in  Shanghai  or  Tien-tsin,  as,  although  big 
game  is  scarce,  there  is  excellent  bird  shooting,  the  scenery  is  very  fine, 
and  there  is  always  the  chance  of  securing  that  finest  of  all  trophies — 
a long-haired  Manchurian  tiger. 

I had  now  to  think  about  getting  back  to  Harbin,  and  after  rewarding 
the  guide,  got  ponies  from  Wu-sa-hu,  and  made  my  way  to  San-sing. 
It  was  easier  going  as  the  ground  was  frozen  hard.  I found  the  Sungari 
was  covered  with  a sheet  of  ice  more  than  a foot  thick,  and  the  only 
way  back  to  Harbin  was  by  road.  After  a slight  delay  I hired  a cart 
and  three  ponies,  and  crossed  the  Sungari  on  the  ice,  a tedious  process, 
as  the  ponies  kept  falling  down  every  few  yards.  For  eight  days  we 
plodded  along,  a piercing  north  wind  in  our  faces  all  the  time.  I have 
never  made  a more  miserable  journey,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  keep 
warm  ; one  night  the  temperature  went  down  to  6 degrees  below  zero. 
Luckily  there  were  inns  at  every  stage  along  the  road,  where  we  were 
able  to  put  up  for  the  night.  My  Thermos  flask  used  to  cause  great 
astonishment,  the  Chinese  could  not  understand  heat  without  fire. 
I was  thankful  to  get  to  Harbin  and  have  a general  clean  up ; washing 
had,  of  necessity,  been  a very  perfunctory  affair  in  the  forest.  I reached 
Tien-tsin  four  days  later,  disappointed  not  to  have  bagged  a tiger,  but 
glad  to  have  come  safely  through  so  many  unique  experiences. 
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We  judge  the  ignorance  of  others  by  our  own  lack  of  knowledge.  Some 
years  ago,  influenced  by  the  general  revival  of  interest  in  things  Japanese, 
I began  to  delve  into  the  mine  of  history  and  literature  relating  to  the 
island  empire.  Needless  to  say,  much  of  interest  relating  to  the  arts, 
history,  customs  and  surprising  political  development  of  this  oriental 
people  rewarded  my  efforts.  One  result  of  these  casual  investigations 
was  the  knowledge  that  a considerable  remnant  of  that  interesting 
aboriginal  race,  the  Ainus,  was  still  to  be  found  on  the  island  of  Yezo 
in  the  extreme  north.  Hence  it  came  about,  that  when  I landed  in 
Japan  and  was  asked  by  a resident  what  most  I wished  to  see  : “ Fuji, 
temples  of  course,  and  some  of  the  lakes  and  mountains/’  I made  answer  : 
“ Also,  if  it  is  possible,  and  if  you  please,  I should  much  like  to  see  the 
Ainus.” 

With  so  much  of  really  great  and  accessible  beauty  to  be  viewed  for 
the  asking,  this  perhaps  unreasonable  request  was  met  with  such  a look 
of  pity  and  tolerance  as  boded  ill  for  its  realization.  They  showed  us 
Nikko  and  her  lovely  hills,  her  lake  and  autumn  foliage.  We  beheld 
the  ancient  temples  and  wonderful  cryptomaria  trees,  both  there  and  on 
the  old  Tokaido  Road  ; yet  still  we  held  out  for  a peep  into  the  Ainu 
country.  And  at  last,  though  the  season  (the  middle  of  November), 
was  exceedingly  late  for  the  expedition,  a delightful  companion  and 
interpreter  was  found  for  us,  Miss  Kawai,  a graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  and  we  set  forth  to  plunge  immediately  into  the  by-ways  of 
Japanese  travel,  and  to  beard  the  Ainu  in  his  native  haunts.  I fortified 
myself  with  a few  historical  facts  about  these  people,  gleaned  from  the 
Rev.  John  Batchelor’s  well-known  The  Ainu  and  His  Folk-lore.  Mr. 
Batchelor  has  spent  more  than  thirty  years  among  the  Ainus  as  a 
missionary,  and  has  had,  of  course,  exceptional  opportunities  for  studying 
their  lives  and  customs. 

We  learn  from  ancient  Japanese  chroniclers,  as  far  back  as  712  a.d., 
that  these  gentle,  harmless  people  were  at  one  time  a race  of  savage 
cannibals.  To-day  they  number  about  sixteen  thousand  souls,  timid 
and  harmless,  and  dying  off  fast.  A few  more  years  and  the  Ainu  will 
be  but  a memory — so  disappears  the  Aborigine.  At  one  time  inhabiting 
the  entire  island  of  Japan  (as  is  proved  by  ancient  implements  and 
names  of  places  left  behind),  they  have  been  gradually  driven  further 
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and  further  north  by  the  energetic  invaders,  till  crossing  Tsugaru  Straits, 
they  have  taken  their  last  refuge  in  the  inhospitable  hills  of  the  Hokkaido. 
Their  rapid  decrease  is  said  to  be  due  originally  to  strife  among  the  various 
clans  ; also  from  having  been  forced  into  vegetarianism  when  they  are  a 
race  of  hunters,  as  the  Government  has  stopped  the  killing  of  deer,  and 
their  fishing-stations  have  been  taken  from  them. 

The  most  marked  physical  characteristic  of  the  Ainu  is  the  enormous 
growth  of  hair  on  the  men,  while  the  women  are  hideously  tattooed  on 
face  and  arms.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  lost  in  antiquity,  though  at 
the  present  day  it  is  supposed  to  ward  off  disease.  The  skin  surrounding 
the  mouth  of  a young  girl  is  early  subjected  to  the  ordeal  by  a tattoo 
made  from  the  soot  and  juice  of  the  birch  bark,  while  on  the  day  of  her 
betrothal,  the  disfigurement  is  completed.  A double  moustache  is  the 
result,  if  such  a thing  can  be  imagined,  being  a line  of  black  below  the 
lower  lip  curving  upward,  and  joining  the  line  of  a true  moustache  about 
one  inch  beyond  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  while  the  hands  and  arms 
receive  even  more  attention  in  elaborately  worked-out  patterns. 

This  lip-tattoo  differs  from  the  tattoo  of  the  savage  women  of  Formosa, 
in  that  with  the  Ainu  it  ends  in  a graceful  point  at  the  lips,  while  with 
the  Formosans  it  continues  as  a straight  bar  from  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  to  the  ears. 

The  first  sight  of  these  Ainu  women  gave  me  the  impression  of  having 
come  across  a lot  of  men  masquerading  as  women,  so  masculine  is  the 
appearance  of  this  tattoo  of  the  lips. 

One  learns  that  they  are  an  intensely  superstitious  race  by  glancing 
through  Mr.  Batchelor’s  book  (but,  then,  what  savage  race  is  not  ?) 
and  much  of  his  good  work  has  doubtless  been  lost  owing  to  the  mass 
of  superstition  with  which  he  must  be  constantly  coming  in  contact. 

An  enthusiastic  worker  among  them  told  me  of  their  intense  fatalism, 
citing  the  instance  of  an  old  couple  to  whom  she  had  daily  made  her 
way  in  the  dead  of  winter,  trudging  through  snow  to  her  knees.  The 
old  man  was  ill,  the  woman  indisposed.  A doctor  was  brought  with 
difficulty,  the  man  recovered  ; the  old  woman  decided  her  time  had 
arrived,  refused  to  eat,  to  rouse  herself,  to  do  anything  but  die,  and  die 
she  did  in  about  two  weeks  with  nothing  the  matter  with  her. 

The  poor  Ainu  is  also  troubled  with  a weakness  common  to  many  of  his 
more  civilized  brethren — he  has  an  inordinate  love  of  strong  drink,  and 
this  failing,  probably  as  much  as  anything  else,  is  assisting  in  his  rapid 
extermination. 
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For  a long  time  after  the  Ainu  had  settled  on  the  island  of  Yezo,  he 
was  left  much  to  himself,  but  Yezo  is  far  too  rich  in  natural  resources  to 
be  longer  neglected  as  a wilderness,  and  the  Japanese  are  constantly- 
pouring  in  and  pushing  him  rapidly  back  into  the,  as  yet,  almost  in- 
accessible hills. 

As  I said  before,  it  was  the  middle  of  November  before  our  party  of 
three  was  ready  to  start  for  the  Hokkaido.  Lying  as  it  does  between  the 
40th  and  45th  parallels,  a tiny  island,  swept  by  the  icy  winds  of  the 
north,  we  felt  well  assured  of  a more  or  less  cold  reception,  so  went 
thoroughly  equipped  with  furs  and  blankets. 

The  ordinary  tourist  in  Japan  sees  little  of  the  country  north  of  Sendai, 
and  knows  but  little  of  the  real  Japanese  conditions  of  travel,  as  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  island,  where  the  “ foreigner  ” 
wanders  most,  European  hotels  and  customs  have  been  largely  introduced. 

The  rail-roads  throughout  the  entire  empire  are  narrow-gauge.  I 
usually  find  that  if  travelling  facilities  are  not  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  our  own  country,  we  are  uncomfortable,  so  we  were  uncomfortable. 
But  barring  generally  cramped  conditions  of  the  cars,  eating  cold  lunches 
on  the  train,  with  insufficient  heat  in  the  daytime,  and  a thorough  baking 
in  the  sleepers  at  night,  our  greatest  trial  was  the  frank  curiosity  of  the 
populace  who,  accustomed  only  to  an  occasional  passing  missionary, 
peered  into  the  low  windows  of  the  train  till  we  were  forced  to  draw  down 
the  blinds,  or  followed  us  in  generous  squads,  making  plenty  of  personal 
remarks  which  we  fortunately  could  not  understand. 

The  boat  from  Aomori  to  Hakodate  was  a surprisingly  fine  one,  consider- 
ing how  far  we  were  from  the  beaten  way,  and  we  will  all  long  remember 
that  six  hours’  sail  across  the  quiet  straits,  when  we  followed  the  silver 
path  of  the  moon,  then  glided  into  the  dark  harbour  of  Hakodate  where 
only  a few  sleepy  lanterns  bobbing  about,  proclaimed  it  was  a harbour 
at  all. 

Neither  the  primitive  Japanese  inn  with  its  rather  scanty  mats  spread 
on  the  floor  for  sleeping,  nor  the  one  general  trough  in  the  public  hall 
where  all  were  expected  to  wash,  nor  even  the  boiled  rice  and  raw  fish 
for  breakfast,  failed  to  dampen  our  ardour  to  penetrate  further  to  the 
haunts  of  the  Ainu. 

A morning’s  journey  by  train  brought  us  to  Sapporo,  where  is  estab- 
lished a well-equipped  university,  which  we  visited,  and  also  called  upon 
Mr.  Batchelor,  previously  mentioned.  Unfortunately  he  was  not  at 
home,  but  his  wife  kindly  gave  us  all  the  information  she  could,  telling 
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us  that  “ Piratori  was  the  best  place  to  see  these  strange  people,  but  of 
course  it  was  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  getting 
there.” 

Miss  Kawai,  however,  failed  to  recognise  such  things  as  “ difficulties,” 
and  having  laid  our  plan  of  action,  we  laid  in  a stock  of  necessary 
provisions,  and  started  the  next  day  for  our  goal — Piratori,  one  of  the 
most  typical  Ainu  villages  left. 

About  noon  we  emerged  from  the  little  rickety  train,  half  passenger, 
half  freight,  at  a station  whose  name  translated  is  “ Edge-of-the-Marsh.” 
Here  two  sturdy  peasant  girls  gathered  up  our  rugs  and  valises,  and 
proudly  preceded  us  down  the  one  street  to  the  solitary  village  inn. 
Men,  women  and  children  paused  as  though  struck  dumb  at  such  a 
sight,  for  except  an  occasional  missionary,  foreigners  are  undoubtedly 
scarce  in  that  portion  of  the  globe.  The  inn  was  tiny,  rather  clean, 
and  the  ever-prevalent  teapot  of  green  tea  was  at  our  elbow  before  our 
hat-pins  were  removed. 

To  the  next  station  or  village  was  a matter  of  sixteen  miles,  and  the 
only  way  to  reach  it  was  by  basha.  To  explain  a basha  to  the  uninitiated, 
I should  say  it  was  a kind  of  cart  of  very  limited  proportions,  made  of 
very  good  material  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  put  into  use  at  the  time, 
used  ever  since,  and  still  fulfilling  its  vocation.  One  of  these  antiquities 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  but  as  we  were  only  three,  and  the  basha 
held  six,  and  there  was  a “ horse-fair  on  at  Piratori,”  the  driver  wished 
us  to  wait  till  he  had  gathered  up  three  more  occupants.  However, 
as  the  weather  was  cold,  the  way  long,  the  day  half  gone,  and  we  none 
too  anxious  for  other  company,  he  volunteered  to  start  providing  we 
paid  the  extra  fares — a matter  of  $1.50.  This  we  gladly  did,  and  piled 
in,  as  the  queer,  shaggy,  ratty,  all-head  and  no-tail  horses  were  attached 
to  our  crazy-looking  equipage.  With  a whoop  and  the  flourish  of  a green 
poplar  stick  with  a string  on  the  end  of  it  as  a lash,  we  scattered  the 
children  and  chickens  before  us  like  chaff  before  wind,  the  innkeeper 
and  his  servants  were  left  smiling  and  bowing  far  behind,  and  we  went 
flying  off  into  space  as  it  were,  in  a deafening  clatter  of  old  harness,  loose 
wheels,  and  flapping  cotton  curtains  of  the  basha.  That  first  basha 
ride  is  pounded  indelibly  into  the  memory  as  well  as  the  flesh  ; nor  can 
we  banish  the  recollection  of  our  driver,  whom  we  soon  dubbed 
“ Cyclops,”  for  he  never  failed  to  take  the  deep  ruts  of  that  marsh  road 
with  a rickety  bound,  then  turned  his  one  awful,  red  eye  round  to  see 
how  we  took  his  horsemanship.  At  seven  that  night,  after  dragging 
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through  miles  of  deep  sea-sand  (we  were  following  the  coastline  for  two 
hours),  he  flourished  the  string  whip  one  last  time,  lashed  and  switched 
the  old  broken  reins,  again  sent  the  inhabitants,  children,  chickens 
and  pigs  in  all  directions,  and  came  bounding  and  careering  into  village 
No.  2,  drawing  up  at  the  aristocratic  hostelry  of  that  hamlet. 

Tired  and  cramped  we  tumbled  out,  wondering  where  the  driver  could 
ever  have  stowed  the  three  other  passengers  we  had  paid  for. 

Having  with  narrow  escapes  preserved  our  necks  on  this  day’s  ride, 
we  engaged  him  for  the  morrow,  and  as  the  horses  had  only  tried  to  run 
away  once,  we  engaged  them  too  ! The  Japanese  supper  of  delicious 
fresh  fish  (caught  only  a mile  away),  and  served  with  rice  and  chop- 
sticks, tasted  good  indeed  after  our  strenuous  exercise,  while  a little 
later  the  wadded  mats  both  under  and  over  us,  drove  bashas  from  the 
brain  for  the  next  eight  hours. 

By  dawn  the  next  morning  we  were  up,  buttoning  buttons  with 
aching  fingers,  and  eating  fish  soup  and  cold  lobster  over  a handful 
of  charcoal.  Cyclops  appeared  at  seven  with  his  team  and  aged  basha, 
and  off  we  went  on  the  last  lap  for  the  Ainu  village. 

This  time  we  carried  an  extra  passenger,  a sweet  young  Ainu  girl, 
who,  almost  totally  blind,  was  making  her  way  home  from  the  hospital 
as  well  as  she  could,  and  with  whom  she  could. 

Though  I could  understand  no  word  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  low 
and  sweet  and  musical,  and  the  pathetic  story  of  her  life  was  afterwards 
repeated  to  me.  Dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  Japanese,  with  a certain 
amount  of  education,  minus  the  usual  tattooing,  she  showed  the  good 
result  of  missionary  work  among  these  people. 

We  began  passing  Ainu  afoot  and  on  horse-back  ; they  were  easily 
distinguished  from  the  Japanese  by  the  masses  of  hair  and  beard  of  the 
men,  and  the  tattooed  mouths  of  the  women.  Their  form  of  stirrup  was 
rather  curious.  To  the  very  primitive  bridle  they  attached  a string  or 
light  rope,  this  fell  each  side  of  the  horse’s  neck  with  a loop  in  each  end. 
Into  these  loops  the  bare  feet  were  thrust  just  far  enough  for  the  toes 
to  clutch  the  rope,  and  there  they  held  on,  as  sure  of  their  perch  as  though 
safely  ensconced  in  a Mexican  saddle.  We  were  also  surprised  to  see  what 
remarkably  fine  horses  they  were  riding.  These  animals  were  very 
superior  in  appearance  to  those  on  the  main  island  of  Japan  ; a circum- 
stance probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Japan  is  a country  without  grass, 
while  the  verdure  of  the  Hokkaido  resembles  more  our  own  temperate  zone. 

Our  road  was  taking  us  deeper  into  the  hills,  the  scenery  grew 
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more  wild  as  we  advanced,  scrub  oak  covered  the  scantily  cleared  portions 
of  the  country,  and  forests  of  magnificent  oak  trees,  festooned  with 
mistletoe,  spread  before  us  and  disappeared  into  indefinite  distances. 
The  wind  whistled  and  shrieked  around  the  old  basha,  our  fingers  and 
toes  needed  no  thermometer  to  prove  to  us  that  it  was  decidedly  below 
freezing  point,  and  yet  on  the  bleak  coast  and  sweep  of  wooded  mountain- 
side we  saw  not  a chimney,  not  a curl  of  smoke  to  proclaim  an  open 
wood  fire  or  a stove.  The  Ainu  seem  to  have  adopted  the  Japanese 
form  of  heating — the  hibachi  and  its  handful  of  charcoal. 

We  came  to  the  little  paddock  where  the  horse-fair  was  being  held, 
and  one  glimpse  proved  that  horse-fairs  are  the  same  in  savage  as  well 
as  civilized  countries.  The  men  were  strolling  among  the  stock,  or 
leaning  nonchalantly  over  the  fence  chewing  a straw  and  assuming  the 
same  air  of  indifference  which  they  do  at  home,  when  they  have  their  eye 
on  the  best  horse  in  the  bunch,  and  mean  to  get  it  for  nothing  ! Filled 
with  his  own  sense  of  importance  and  horsemanship,  Cyclops  allowed  us 
but  a peep  of  this  pastoral  scene,  and  having  jogged  along  for  an  hour 
almost  asleep,  he  suddenly  roused  himself,  and  violently  beating  the 
astonished  horses,  went  careering  down  into  the  village  of  Piratori. 
Here  we  hauled  up  in  front  of  the  only  dirty  Japanese  inn  we  encountered 
on  the  entire  trip  (the  poorest  of  them  are  so  invariably  immaculate), 
and  crawled  out  stiff  and  cold  to  see  as  much  as  we  could  in  the  short 
time  at  our  disposal.  The  village  was  about  half  a mile  long  ; and 
houses,  thatched  similarly  to  those  of  the  Japanese  peasantry  further 
south,  lined  both  sides  of  the  solitary  street. 

Where  a home  stood,  the  granary  or  storehouse  would  usually  be  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  rats,  was  built 
four  to  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  Formosan  savages  have  practically  the  same  structures,  except 
for  the  addition  of  a circular  wooden  disc  at  the  top  of  each  support, 
as  further  protection  against  rodents. 

Women  and  little  children  rapidly  gathered  about  us,  not  with  the 
crowding  and  pushing  of  the  low-class  Japanese,  but  gently  and  good- 
naturedly.  Again  I was  impressed  with  the  sweetness  of  their  voices, 
and  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  make  me  think  of  them  as  the 
descendants  of  cannibals.  Water  was  evidently  not  their  strong  point, 
it  seldom  is  in  the  lower  planes  of  life,  but  in  natural  politeness  they 
certainly  excelled. 

Very  willingly  they  allowed  us  to  use  the  camera,  and  proved  immensely 
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proud  of  their  tattooing,  especially  the  hands,  which  they  placed 
conspicuously  in  front  when  asked  to  pose.  Their  needlework  is  exceed- 
ingly crude,  a form  of  applique  of  blue  cotton  cloth  on  white  being  all 
that  I saw.  They  also  weave  a very  poor  material  from  elm  bark  with 
which  they  make  their  summer  garments.  Young  children  are  carried 
on  the  back  swung  from  a guard  which  passes  across  the  forehead,  their 
grain  is  ground  by  hand  in  huge  stone  mortars,  chickens  were  in  evidence, 
and  altogether  they  were  the  most  civilised  savages  I had  ever  seen. 
This  has  no  doubt  been  brought  about  by  their  contact  with  the  Japanese, 
with  whom  they  are  now  intermarrying,  and  whose  children  they 
frequently  adopt. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the  Ainu  is  their 
worship  of  the  bear  as  a totem.  These  animals  are  so  numerous  in  the 
Hokkaido,  that  the  Japanese,  who  have  established  themselves  there 
for  the  purpose  of  stock-raising,  lose  many  valuable  animals  in  the  course 
of  the  early  spring. 

The  Ainu’s  greatest  delight  is  to  capture  a cub.  The  little  chap  is 
then  brought  up  with  the  children  of  the  village,  till  hugs  and  claws 
become  dangerous,  when  he  is  caged,  and  kept  till  three  or  four  years  of 
age.  Then  takes  place  a curious  religious  ceremony,  in  which  the  bear 
is  most  cruelly  killed,  after  which  a feast  is  prepared,  prayers  offered  to 
the  victim,  ending  up  with  dancing  and  great  rejoicing. 

Having  heard  so  much  of  this  bear  worship,  we  were  astonished  to 
find  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Piratori,  the  village  could  boast  no  bear. 
Later  we  found  that  a missionary  had  established  herself  in  the  town, 
and  it  may  be  through  her  influence  that  this  part  of  their  barbaric  fife 
has  been  abandoned,  as  Mr.  Batchelor  himself  refers  to  this  custom  as 
one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  his  work  among  them. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced,  the  clouds  thickened,  the  wind  grew  more 
bitterly  cold,  and  even  the  small  unheated  inn  fifteen  miles  away,  was 
a cheerful  thought  in  comparison  to  the  old,  springless  basha , the  miles 
of  hills  and  hollows  ahead  of  us,  and  the  icy  blast  we  must  face. 

A few  little  children  and  the  inevitable  chickens  saw  us  off,  the  horse- 
fair  was  still  in  progress,  the  wind  shrieked  through  the  vast  oak  forests, 
and  it  was  dusk  as  the  weary  little  nags  forded  the  river  and  landed  us, 
chilled  to  the  bone,  at  the  door  of  the  inn.  We  had  seen  the  Ainu. 


Summer  Holidays  in  Italy. 

By  DOUGLAS  SLADEN, 

The  average  Englishman  makes  a great  mistake  in  the  time  of  the  year 
he  chooses  for  taking  a holiday  in  Italy.  He  goes  there  when  it  is  cold, 
and  unless  he  strikes  a sunny  spell,  or  likes  north-east  winds,  he  complains 
of  the  climate.  Italy  is  a summer-place  because  the  houses  are  built 
for  summer.  It  is  only  since  Italy  became  a nation  in  the  sixties  that 
Italians  have  taken  any  precautions  against  cold,  about  which  they  are 
extraordinarily  hardy.  An  Italian  will  sit  selling  chestnuts  in  a passage, 
with  a freezing  wind  pouring  through  it  on  a February  day,  quite  content 
because  the  chestnut  roaster  keeps  his  fingers  warm.  And  indoors, 
if  he  is  poor  he  will  have  no  stove,  much  less  a fire,  but  consoles  himself 
with  charcoal  embers  in  a scaldino  for  warming  his  fingers.  There  you 
have  it  in  a nutshell.  He  is  never  warm  beyond  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
except  for  what  he  can  get  from  his  romantic  cloak. 

The  stranger,  well  enough  off  to  travel,  will  of  course  have  a stove,  but 
Italian  stoves  give  out  smells  instead  of  warmth.  Only  the  more  expen- 
sive hotels  and  pensions  have  steam  heating  apparatus.  Very  few  of  them 
have  open  fireplaces. 

Outside  the  skies  are  not  always  blue  ; the  sun  is  not  always  shining. 
You  may  have  wet  or  you  may  have  a grey  north-east  wind  day.  The 
cafe  chairs  and  tables  are  banished  from  the  streets  ; the  bands  are  not 
playing  except  the  police-band  on  Sunday  afternoon  ; there  are  no  gay 
awnings  about ; there  are  no  peaches,  no  figs,  no  grapes.  Italy  is 
almost  as  sombre  as  the  north. 

Go  there  at  the  end  of  July,  when  London  empties  itself,  and  you  are 
in  the  Promised  Land.  The  whole  country  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily 
is  linked  with  vines  festooned  from  tree  to  tree,  and  with  millions  of 
bunches  of  grapes  reminding  you  of  the  story  of  Tantalus.  The  cities 
are  a blaze  of  gay  awnings.  There  are  piles  of  big  luscious  peaches  for 
sale  at  three-pence  a kilogramme  (less  than  three  half-pence  a pound — 
and  rough  peaches  are  often  a penny  a kilogramme)  ; there  are  noble 
green  figs  at  ten  a penny,  and  tomatoes  almost  for  nothing  ; and  the 
whole  population  is  dozing  in  the  cool  arcades  of  immemorial  public 
buildings. 

There  are  many  parts  of  Italy  which  are  enchanting  in  summer — 
the  great  lakes,  Lombardy,  Venice  and  the  cities  of  the  Venetian  territory 
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like  Verona  and  Vicenza  ; Umbria  and  other  provinces  along  the  back- 
bone of  the  Appennines  ; the  hill  country  round  Viterbo  which  was  the 
heart  of  ancient  Etruria,  and  contains  so  many  of  its  dead  cities  ; Tivoli 
the  city  of  waterfalls  and  the  other  little  mountain  towns  round  Rome  ; 
the  Highlands  of  the  Abruzzi ; and  the  bathing-places  round  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  I had  almost  forgotten  Leghorn,  queen  of  the  bathing-places 
of  Europe  and  the  other  watering-places  of  Tuscany  and  Liguria. 

Everyone  of  these  districts  is  enchanting  in  summer,  but  to  English 
people  the  most  accessible  part  to  invade  is  the  country  of  the  great 
lakes  where  also  mosquitoes  are  few,  and  in  most  of  the  villages  on  Lake 
Como  unknown. 

The  Italian  railways  have  made  the  getting  to  the  Italian  lakes 
deliciously  easy  ; whether  you  go  by  Mont  Cenis  or  by  the  Simplon 
you  find  yourself  at  Lake  Maggiore  without  any  effort.  I always  go 
by  Mont  Cenis  ; I like  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  fine — not 
only  the  railway  officials,  but  the  Custom  House  officials  are  pleasant. 
If  you  go  by  Mont  Cenis  your  luggage  is  examined  once,  and  that  gener- 
ally in  the  train;  if  you  go  by  the  St.  Gothard  it  is  examined  three  times, 
and  that  entailing  being  turned  out  on  the  platform. 

The  will  of  the  wisp  train  to  Italy,  which  sometimes  starts  from  Calais 
and  sometimes  from  Boulogne,  takes  you  without  changing  carriages  to 
the  historical  city  of  Novara,  which  travellers  seldom  stop  to  inspect, 
between  Turin  and  Milan.  There,  a humbler  train  is  awaiting  you, 
which  takes  you  in  about  an  hour  to  Arona  at  the  foot  of  Lago  Maggiore, 
the  queen  in  size  and  majestic  effect  of  the  Italian  Lakes. 

Here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  giantic  image  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
the  last  great  saint,  just  as  the  shadows  of  the  summer  sunset  of  Lombardy 
are  growing  longest,  you  embark  on  the  gay  white  steamer  which  takes 
you  up  the  lake  to  Stresa  or  Baveno. 

You  will  go  on  to  Baveno  if  you  are  wise  ; even  if  it  is  more  Switzer- 
land than  Italy,  but  it  is  not  so  outrageously  tourist-ridden  as  Stresa, 
the  Ostend  of  the  lakes.  Baveno  has  little  enough  of  the  quaintness 
and  simplicity  of  Italy,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  Swiss  as  Stresa,  and  from 
its  matchless  pergolas  you  get  the  most  superb  view  on  all  the  lakes, 
Lago  Maggiore  in  its  grandest  reach,  and  the  Borromean  islands — the 
Fisherman’s  Isle,  and  Isola  Bella  with  the  fantastic  palace  and  half- 
tropical  gardens  of  the  Borromean  Counts  in  its  centre. 

Saturate  yourself,  so  to  speak,  with  this  charming  landscape,  visit 
Isola  Bella  and  be  disillusioned  if  you  must ! then  hurry  on  to  Luino 


Contadine,  Lago  Maggiore. 
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and  take  the  rail  for  forty  minutes  to  Ponte  Tresa  on  the  sister  lake  of 
Lugano,  and  there  take  steamer  for  Lugano  city. 

Lugano  is  in  nationality  as  well  as  in  vulgarity  Swiss,  but  it  has  some 
charming  touches,  nice  old  arcades  like  little  bits  of  Bologna  or  Mantua, 
and  a church  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  Luini’s  frescoes.  You  can  see 
it  all  in  a day,  and  see  another  considerable  stretch  of  the  lake  dominated 
by  savage  precipices  as  you  make  your  way  to  Porlezza,  the  tiny  Italian 
port  of  Lago  Lugano.  From  Porlezza  a little  train,  like  a glorified  steam 
tramway,  takes  you  over  the  water-shed,  a typical  bit  of  rural  Italy, 
in  less  than  an  hour  to  Menaggio — one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Lake  Como. 

As  you  run  down  into  Menaggio,  Italy  bursts  upon  you  in  all  her  glory. 
For  Bellaggio  is  facing  you,  across  the  broad  waters,  white  Bellaggio, 
sleeping  on  its  hillside  in  the  sun,  where  the  lake  thrusts  three  long  arms 
between  mountains  studded  with  mediaeval  castles  on  rocks  overhanging 
the  water,  and  towered  farms  which  stand  out  on  the  horizon  against 
the  sapphire  sky. 

From  the  Menaggio  pier  a steamer  will  carry  you  past  flowery  Caden- 
abbia  to  Tremezzo,  where  summer  has  a sensuous  beauty  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world.  For  miles  the  lake  reflects  the  unbroken  line 
of  rosy  oleanders,  the  rose-laurels  of  France,  on  its  western  shore;  cool 
villas,  in  the  classical  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  rest  in  gardens 
which  might  have  furnished  the  originals  of  the  ancient  Roman  gardens 
depicted  in  the  Pompeian  frescoes,  and  the  exquisite  gesso  bas-reliefs 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Rome.  I have  seen  few  gardens  in  Europe 
as  beautiful  as  these  gardens  on  Lake  Como  at  Tremezzo. 

Tremezzo  itself  is  an  old  arcaded  Italian  village  nestling  in  avenues 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  has  the  graces  of  antiquity  and  simplicity, 
so  missing  in  its  fashionable  sister,  Cadenabbia.  There  are  other  such 
villages  all  the  way  from  Tremezzo  to  Como,  the  proud  little  republic  which 
defied  Milan  so  long,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

Como  is  the  first  of  those  fascinating  cities  of  Italy,  each  with  its 
mediaeval  cathedral  and  city  hall,  and  city  walls. 

From  Como  city  a railway  journey  of  fifty-four  minutes  takes  you 
to  Milan  which  is  the  principal  gate  of  Italy.  From  Milan  the  eastward- 
line carries  you  straight  on  through  Lombardy  and  the  Veneto  to  Venice, 
and  the  southward-line  takes  you  to  Piacenza  and  Parma,  Modena, 
Bologna  and  Florence.  There  is  a westward  line  to  Turin  and  Genoa, 
but  that  is  little  used  by  the  English  because  they  can  be  reached  direct 
from  England  vid  Mont  Cenis. 
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The  first  province  to  explore  after  leaving  the  summer  paradise  of 
the  Lakes  is  Lombardy,  which  can  be  partly  visited  in  day  excursions 
from  Milan  and  partly  taken  en  route  to  Venice.  The  day  excursions  are 
to  the  Certosa  di  Pavia,  the  most  superb  monastery  in  Italy,  a riot  of 
Renaissance  architecture  and  ornament,  and  Pavia  itself  (another  ten 
minutes)  an  unspoiled  mediaeval  town  with  the  most  picturesque  Gothic 
bridge  in  Italy,  a grand  castle  of  the  Sforza,  and  a tomb  which  is  one  of 
the  world’s  masterpieces  of  sculpture. 

Another  city  easy  to  visit  in  the  day  is  Monza  (only  a tram-ride  from 
Milan)  with  an  antique  cathedral  containing  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy, with  which  Emperors  from  Charlemagne  to  Napoleon  have  been 
crowned,  another  of  those  antique  city  halls,  and  the  royal  seat  where 
King  Humbert  met  his  tragic  fate. 

An  hour  from  Milan  lies  Bergamo,  a noble  little  Lombard  city.  Stay 
here  two  days  at  least  at  the  Albergo  del  Sole,  the  old  inn  at  the  top  of 
the  Citta  Alta  where  you  dine  in  the  huge  vaulted  kitchen,  or  under  a 
vine  arbour  loaded  in  summer  with  bunches  of  purple  grapes  that  almost 
touch  your  head.  You  can  help  yourself  at  dessert  by  lifting  your 
hand.  There  are  two  cities  of  Bergamo,  or  even  three,  the  city  of  to-day 
which  publishes  the  beautiful  volumes  of  Italia  Artistica,  one  for  each  of 
the  famous  old  cities  of  Italy  ; the  wooden  city  which  is  only  inhabited 
for  a month  in  the  year  when  the  great  fair  of  Bergamo,  a sort  of  Italian 
Nijni  Novogorod,  is  in  progress  ; and  the  Citta  Alta,  the  old  fortified 
Republic  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  a spur  of  the  Bergamasque  Alps,  which 
tower  over  it  ten  thousand  feet  into  the  air.  Its  lofty  ramparts  are  now 
topped  by  pleasant  avenues,  but  there  are  not  many  things  in  Italy 
more  mediaeval  than  the  square  between  the  cathedral  and  the  antique 
city  hall  and  the  tomb  which  Bartholomew  Colleone,  the  lordliest  of 
the  Condottieri,  built  for  his  youthful  daughter,  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
in  Italy. 

You  need  not  return  to  Milan.  A cross  line  takes  you  in  an  hour  and 
a half  to  Rovato  and  on  to  Brescia,  the  Sheffield  of  Italy.  Brescia, 
like  Bergamo,  has  its  special  niche  in  painting  ; Brescia  stands  first 
in  the  history  of  the  martyrs  for  Italian  Nationality  ; Brescia  is  rich  in 
relics  of  the  Lombard  Kings  from  the  old  Cathedral  to  the  Monastery 
which  retains  as  a museum  the  famous  cross  presented  to  its  shrine  by 
King  Desiderius.  And  Brescia  has  a Roman  temple  too,  and  a peerless 
bronze  Victory  made  by  Greek  hands  in  Roman  times.  The  new  Cathedral 
(then  very  new)  in  Brescia  furnished  Wren  with  his  conception  of  St. 
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Paul’s.  Brescia,  exquisitely  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  green  hills, 
is  full  of  old  Venetian  buildings,  and,  like  Bergamo,  has  unspoiled  curio- 
shops  and  an  unspoiled  native  inn,  the  Gambero,  famous  for  its  cuisine. 

At  Brescia  you  are  on  the  high  road  to  Venice,  but  when  you  have 
been  only  thirty  or  forty  minutes  in  the  train  you  leave  it  again  at  Desen- 
zano  for  the  exploitation  of  Lago  di  Garda,  which  the  Romans  loved  best 
of  all  the  lakes  of  Italy.  From  Desenzano  a steamer  voyage  of  twenty 
minutes,  in  a toy  tug,  takes  you  to  Sirmione,  a place  of  unsurpassed 
picturesqueness,  for  it  stands  under  the  shadow  of  the  perfect  shell  of 
a vast  mediaeval  castle,  on  a long  low  spit  of  sand  thrust  like  a finger  out 
into  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake.  Here,  surrounded  by  the  expanse 
of  waters,  the  sun  does  not  leave  you  a moment  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
unless  you  fly  from  it  into  the  olive  gardens  where  Catullus  had  his  villa, 
and  wrote  his  ode  in  honour  of  Sirmio,  “ The  Eye  of  all  Islands  and 
Peninsulas.”  Here,  too,  you  have  a unique  inn  where  you  dine  in  an 
arbour  like  a Pompeian  peristyle,  but  in  rather  a German  style.  Stay 
there  long  enough  to  spend  a long  day  in  running  up  the  lake,  under 
superb  precipices  at  the  end,  to  Riva,  still  Austrian  territory  and  devoid 
of  Italian  picturesqueness. 

From  Desenzano  a run  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  takes  you  to  Verona, 
where  you  are  on  Venetian  territory  and  in  another  Florence.  There  is 
no  city  in  Italy  which  has  done  so  much  recently  to  revive  its  ancient 
glories  as  Verona,  immortalised  by  Can  Grande’s  protection  of  Dante. 
It  had  always  its  superb,  almost  uninjured  amphitheatre,  its  noble  square 
surrounded  by  the  public  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  its  wonderful 
market-place,  its  matchless  equestrian  tombs  of  Scaliger  Dukes  soaring 
up  into  the  Italian  sky.  But  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  its 
Roman  Theatre,  after  the  style  of  Taormina,  has  been  laid  bare  on  the 
banks  of  the  foaming  Adige  and  its  glorious  Gothic  churches  freed  from 
the  houses  which  smothered  their  exteriors.  Verona  has  its  grand 
pictures,  too,  and  some  great  masters  whose  works  are  not  to  be  seen 
elsewhere.  It  is  a little-spoiled  Italian  city,  and  comes  almost  into 
line  with  the  cities  of  the  first  rank,  the  Venices  and  the  Florences,  now- 
a-days. 

From  Verona  you  are  at  Vicenza  in  an  hour.  Vicenza  was  rarely 
fortunate.  It  produced  the  greatest  architect  of  the  classical  revival, 
and  he  did  not  destroy  all  its  mediaeval  buildings.  It  is  a quaint  little 
city  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills — Shelley’s  Euganean  Hills  among  them, 
to  one  of  which  a long  arcade  climbs  all  the  way  from  the  city  bridge  to 
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shelter  pilgrims  mounting  to  a famous  shrine,  Gothic  still  in  one  chapel. 
The  old  Gothic  buildings  of  Vicenza  yield  in  interest  perhaps  to  the 
experiments  of  its  famous  son.  On  its  outskirts  he  built  a four-square, 
domed  temple  for  a rich  man’s  villa  ; in  its  heart  he  built  a theatre  on 
the  antique  plan  with  permanent  scenery  of  streets  retreating  from  a 
public  square.  He  cased  its  City  Hall  in  an  imposing  shell. 

From  Vicenza  a run  of  another  half-hour  takes  you  to  Padua  with 
its  long  arcades,  its  pilgrimage  church  of  St.  Anthony  domed  almost  as 
orientally  as  St.  Mark’s,  and  its  wonderful  Arena  chapel  with  Giotto’s 
masterpieces — Padua  sacred  above  all  to  Galileo,  who  was  a Professor 
there.  And  from  Padua  it  is  little  over  half-an-hour  to  Venice. 

I never  go  to  Venice  without  wondering  why  I ever  stay  a day  out  of 
it ; it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cities,  the  most  mediaeval  of  European 
cities,  with  its  five  hundred  palaces  of  the  Gothic  Age.  There  is  no  church 
in  all  Christendom  so  beautiful  as  St.  Mark’s.  It  is  as  Oriental  as  St. 
Sophia,  as  rich  in  colours  as  a rainbow.  As  you  stand  in  the  Piazza  at 
Venice,  surrounded  by  St.  Mark’s  and  the  Doge’s  Palace,  and  the  library 
and  the  restored  campanile,  and  the  Procuratie,  with  the  salt  water 
lapping  the  marble  steps  of  the  Piazzetta,  you  feel  as  if  at  any  moment 
one  of  the  great  old  Doges,  like  blind  Dandolo,  might  sweep  up  to  the 
steps  in  the  Bucentaur  from  behind  the  island  of  St.  George.  Apart 
from  being  the  world’s  most  beautiful  city,  apart  from  its  glory  of  archi- 
tecture and  pictures,  Venice  holds  you  spellbound  with  its  story  of 
Empire.  It  is  one  of  those  spots  which  the  world  can  never  forget, 
because  all  eyes  once  turned  to  it  as  holding  the  scales  of  war  and 
peace. 

From  Venice  you  can  be  in  a couple  of  hours  at  Ferrara.  Here  the 
great  square  castle  of  the  House  of  Este  stands  uninjured,  a monument 
to  the  power  of  its  Princes,  the  beauty  of  its  Princesses  and  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  Italian  poetry.  For  not  the  Medici  themselves  were 
more  famous  than  the  House  of  Este  as  patrons  of  literature.  Not 
one  of  its  poets  was  more  famous  than  Calvin,  the  chaplain  of  its  un- 
happy French  Duchess. 

From  Ferrara  one  can  go  in  a day  to  Ravenna,  leaving  Ferrara  at 
8.45  a m.  and  Ravenna  at  8 p.m. — two  hours  each  way.  Ravenna  it 
unique  ; deserted  on  its  fever-stricken  shore,  it  has  kept  intact  the 
monuments  of  its  great  age,  when  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna  ruled  Italy 
for  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople.  Its  churches  and  tombs  are  full 
of  mosaics  from  the  fifth  century  onwards,  in  a wonderful  state  of  preser- 
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vation  and  unrestoredness,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  is  the  tomb  of  Dante 
in  the  city  of  his  Paolo  and  Francesca. 

Francesca’s  Rimini  is  an  hour  and  a quarter  from  Ravenna — a beautiful 
city  rich  in  the  handiwork  of  the  Romans,  and,  round  the  corner  from 
Rimini,  three  hours  by  diligence,  is  the  comic  opera  republic  of  San 
Marino.  Then  one  turns  back,  and  in  two  and  a half  hours  from  Rimini 
is  at  Bologna,  the  capital  of  Emilia,  with  its  old  arcades  innumerable, 
its  vast  mediaeval  fortress,  its  leaning  towers,  one  of  them  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  its  sevenfold  antique  church  of  St.  Stephen,  its  wonder- 
ful old  University,  and  its  pictures  and  memories  of  Francia — a noble 
city  not  much  visited  by  the  English.  If  you  stay  at  the  Pellegrino 
you  stay  at  Byron’s  Inn  and  pay  your  bills  to  the  grandson  of  his  landlord, 
its  padrone. 

From  Bologna  to  Milan  the  mainline  of  mid-Italy  is  rich  in  great 
cities — Modena,  is  half-an-hour  from  Bologna,  Parma  fifty  minutes 
from  Modena,  Piacenza  fifty  minutes  from  Parma,  and  Milan  a little 
over  an  hour  from  Piacenza,  all  of  them  once  capitals,  with  noble 
cathedrals  and  mediaeval  public  buildings  and  rich  picture  galleries. 
Sleeping  at  Modena  you  can  go  in  little  over  and  hour  to  Mantua  with 
its  glorious  mediaeval  palaces.  Its  Gonzaga  Dukes  were  among  the  most 
magnificent  patrons  of  the  Renaissance,  but  art  and  romance  culminate 
in  the  person  of  the  Duchess  Isabella — Isabella  d’Este.  Mantua  with 
its  bridge  across  the  marshes,  Mantua  with  the  hunting  pavilion  of  its 
Princes,  Mantua  in  whose  vineyards  Virgil  was  born,  is  one  of  the  most 
unspoiled  cities  of  Italy. 

From  Piacenza,  or  Milan  itself,  one  can  make  a day  excursion  to 
Cremona,  the  cradle  of  the  violin,  a thoroughly  typical  city  of  modern 
Italy,  full  of  life  and  commerce,  with  the  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages 
soaring  in  its  midst — one  of  them,  the  Cathedral,  the  loftiest  in  Italy 
except  St.  Peter’s.  And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  Lombardy. 

Lombardy  is  a type  of  all  the  other  provinces  ; everywhere  the  railway 
finks  one  famous  city  to  another  ; in  Umbria  the  buildings  are  even  more 
mediaeval.  And  in  all  these  old  Gothic  cities  you  find  an  inn  with  a 
good  bedroom  at  from  1.50  to  2.50  a day  where  your  food  and  wine, 
should  you  feed  like  a fighting  cock,  will  not  bring  your  daily  expenses 
to  more  than  another  4.50,  and  where  you  can  satisfy  your  appetite 
and  your  thirst  for  a great  deal  less.  The  hinterland  of  Italy  is  very 
cheap,  very  beautiful  and  very  romantic. 

One  could  not  imagine  a more  exquisite  summer  holiday  than  this 
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wandering  from  one  glorious  old  city  to  another,  distant  an  hour  or  so 
apart  on  the  railways.  Things  are  very  well  managed,  there  is  always 
the  omnibus  or  carriage  of  the  post  to  take  you  from  the  station  to  the 
city,  the  farther  the  better,  for  you  get  ravishing  views  of  great  mountains 
and  little  farms,  and  the  driver  can  always  tell  you  of  a simple  inn  where 
the  people  are  honest,  and  board  and  bed  are  good.  The  summer  climate 
of  Italy  is  adorable  ; it  is  an  outdoor  climate  where  you  take  romantic 
walks  on  nights  made  luminous  by  fire-flies.  But  in  such  a climate 
mosquitoes  may  fly  in  the  darkness  and  you  need  to  insure  against  them 
by  taking  in  your  kit-bag  a few  square  yards  or  so  of  muslin  to  improvise 
a mosquito  curtain  ; for  in  primitive  places  hotels  do  not  have  mosquito 
nets  ; they  think  no  more  of  mosquitoes  than  we  do  of  house-flies. 

One  word  more,  if  you  photograph  take  your  kodak,  for  you  will  find 
a fascinating  subject  at  least  once  in  every  hundred  yards.  Finally  take 
the  latest  Baedeker  that  can  be  bought.  You  will  save  its  cost  in  the 
very  first  week. 
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Waiting  before  the  Lock. 


A “Jumping-off”  Place, 


On  Belgian  Waterways  and  Byways. 

By  JOHN  W.  WARD, 

Editor,  the  “ Yachting  Weekly.” 

If  you  examine  a map  of  western  Europe,  the  inland  waterways  make 
a close-set  pattern  covering  all  Belgium  and  Holland  and  parts  of  northern 
France  and  Germany.  It  extends,  but  thinly,  through  France  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  eastwards  through  Rhenish  Prussia  into  Germany. 
Further  away  still  the  system  dwindles  down  to  a few  straggling  feeders. 
Given  time  and  patience,  and  the  proper  kind  of  boat,  you  may  go  down 
to  the  Danube  and  through  the  Iron  Gates  to  oriental  parts.  Offshoots 
of  the  French  system  lead  to  queer  places  on  the  borders  of  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Over  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  a small  part  of  north-western  France, 
the  waterways  are  closest  set.  Not  a town  but  is  intersected  by  one 
or  more  canals  ; scarcely  a village  of  any  importance  at  all  but  is  linked 
up  to  the  system.  In  either  country  it  is  hardly  possible  to  walk  very 
far  across  country  before  being  brought  up  somewhere  on  a canal  bank. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  inland  waterways  of  the  Low  Countries  cannot 
fall  very  far  short  of  the  total  road  mileage.  And  for  beauty,  comfort 
and  charm  the  waterways  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  roads  ; at  least 
to  the  man  of  quiet  tastes,  with  a love  of  solitude  or  an  interest  in  strange 
places  and  people.  For  the  waterways,  the  real  high  roads  of  the  Low 
Countries,  take  the  traveller  through  districts  and  quaint  townships  he 
would  never  reach  going  by  road.  So  far  as  comfort  goes,  a canal  is 
infinitely  preferable.  The  old  princes  regnants  knew  it,  and  their  travel, 
leisurely  and  dignified,  was  by  water.  An  early  eighteenth  century 
writer  expressed  his  opinion  in  quaintly  stilted  Flemish,  “ That  the  rivers 
were  a creation  of  the  Almighty  ; the  canals  the  handiwork  of  man  ; 
but  the  roads  were  the  work  of  the  Evil  One.” 

An  American  writer  has  written  of  the  importance  of  selecting  a 
suitable  “ jumping  off  place  ” at  the  start  of  any  expedition.  On  the 
waterways  there  is  an  embarrassing  choice.  Every  milestone  on  the 
banks  marks  an  ideal  spot ; start  where  you  will,  from  a grimy  harbour 
in  some  city  or  a village  lock,  you  steer  straight  into  a fresh  world, 
with  people  and  ways  quite  different  from  those  you  have  just  left.  It 
is  this  ^clean-cut  contrast  that  gives  the  charm  to  a trip  through  the 
waterways. 
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Then  there  is  the  unexpectedness.  One  has  the  feeling  that  there  must 
be  something  new,  something  never  seen  before,  just  round  the  turn  of 
the  reach.  There  is  the  orderly  bustle  at  the  locks.  There  is  always 
someone  to  meet,  with  whom  to  exchange  ideas  and  opinions  on  the 
thousand  and  one  little  things  that  represent  life  to  the  canal  folk — an 
increase  in  dues,  the  hard  times,  the  competition  of  the  motor  barge, 
the  character,  appearance  and  personal  habits  of  some  new  canal  official. 
All  the  petits  potins  of  the  waterways,  in  fact.  The  locking  through  is 
a new  mystery  at  every  lock.  Each  time  the  fat  sasmeester  of  casual 
appearance  performs  the  obviously  impossible  task  of  crowding  ten  or 
a dozen  boats,  barges  and  fishing  craft  into  a lock  that,  empty,  looks 
meagre  for  the  smallest  of  them.  But  he  manages  it  nearly  every  time 
all  the  same.  First  the  tug,  ready  to  pull  out  at  the  other  end,  then  the 
big  barges  round  the  sides,  then  the  lesser  ones  in  the  middle,  and  the 
small  fry  last  and  anywhere  to  fill  up  the  chinks. 

There  is  a peculiar  and  evergrowing  fascination  about  travel  on  the 
waterways.  It  is  really  a matter  for  surprise  that  so  few  persons  take 
advantage  of  the  really  extraordinary  facilities  they  offer  for  a quiet, 
healthful,  enjoyable  trip.  Probably  they  are  not  sufficiently  well  known  ; 
no  earthly  inducement  is  held  out  by  the  Reise  Bureaux  to  visit  them. 
Then,  even  among  those  people  who  know  a little  about  canal  travel, 
some  lack  the  time  and  some  the  inclination  to  make  an  extended  cruise 
inland.  Time  is,  beyond  all  others,  the  most  important  consideration. 

The  traveller  on  the  inland  waterways  should  have  no  ties  and  should 
have  no  time  table.  He  should  only  have  a firm  determination  not  to 
get  to  a certain  place  at  a certain  time  ! To  hurry  is  impossible,  and  to 
draw  up  a route  time  table  beforehand  positively  fatal.  The  most  he 
can  do  is  to  “ jump  off,”  and  then  decide  to  go  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or, 
maybe,  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  up  to  the  Rhine,  anywhere  in  fact, 
and  then — start.  But  the  man  who  says  he  will  arrive  here  to-day  and 
push  on  to  there  to-morrow,  and  arrive  at  his  destination  then,  is  courting 
certain  disaster,  and  had  better  go  by  train.  A firm  determination  not 
to  hurry  (a  temperament  which  will  not  allow  it  is  better)  and  an  ordinarily 
courteous  disposition  are  all  the  personal  qualifications  necessary. 

The  choice  of  vehicle  is  not  a matter  of  difficulty.  There  are  the  thousand 
and  one  different  kind  of  craft  plying  on  the  canals,  bound  from  anywhere 
to  nowhere.  A man — a young  man — not  averse  to  taking  things  and 
people  as  he  finds  them,  will  not  find  this  a bad  way.  In  my  younger  days 
I did  it,  and  made  griddle  patterns  over  Belgium  and  bits  of  Holland  and 
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France,  even,  during  holiday  times.  But  this  method  is  hardly  to  be 
recommended  for  the  ordinary  traveller,  unless  he  is  very  hard  up  or  an 
extraordinarily  keen  student  of  humanity,  or  gathering  material  for  a 
sittenroman,  perhaps. 

As  the  owner,  permanent  or  temporary,  of  a boat,  the  traveller  is  free, 
and  can  go  where  he  likes  and  can  do  what  he  wants,  except,  always, 
hurry.  Sail  is  impracticable,  the  wind  comes  puffy  from  the  trees,  and 
no  matter  from  what  point  of  the  compass  it  blows,  or  how  the  canal 
trends,  always  seems  to  be  coming  out  dead  ahead.  Eternal  beating  up 
bief  after  bief  of  a canal  is  no  joke,  even  when  the  width  allows  it.  A 
small  steam  yacht — thirty  tons  is  a handy  size — is  an  excellent  type  of 
boat.  A forty  to  sixty  feet  motor  yacht,  even  better.  A boat  of  this 
size  can  be  a permanent  home  : for  travelling,  eating  and  sleeping.  If 
such  a vessel  is  not  possible,  an  ordinary  motor  launch  is  a tolerable 
substitute. 

The  disadvantage  of  a small  steam  or  motor  launch  is  that  its  lack  of 
accommodation  (at  most  it  only  provides  shelter  against  rain  and  sun) 
drives  the  traveller  ashore  to  eat  and  sleep.  He  is  no  longer  quite  free. 
Meals  must  be  eaten  at  comparatively  respectable  hours,  and  he  cannot 
turn  in  and  sleep,  or  turn  out  and  go  on  as  fancy  dictates.  He  is  always 
tied  to  the  shore,  and  the  full  freedom  of  the  canals  is  not  for  him. 

Undoubtedly,  a motor  yacht  forty  to  sixty  feet  long  is  the  ideal.  It 
needs  only  a small  crew — a crew  is  always  a nuisance.  It  is  handier  than 
steam,  starting  up  at  once  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  If  trouble 
does  occur  in  the  engine  room,  there  is  always  some  village  near  with 
its  “ reparations  d’ automobiles  ” — plain  “ marechal  f errant  ” only  a few 
years  ago. 

Life  on  the  canals  is  as  quiet  and  restful  as  the  boats.  There  is  no  lack 
of  small  adventure,  though  of  a modest  kind.  A collision,  a regatta  of 
some  yacht  or  sailing  club,  a quarrel,  “ life  ” in  a village  by  the  lock. 
In  summer  the  chance  of  drying-out ; in  winter  the  risk  of  getting  frozen 
in,  as  happened  to  “ Ombah  ” only  the  winter  before  last — frozen  in 
solid  for  seventeen  days  at  Rheims.  The  pleasures  are  as  quiet  and 
subdued  as  the  excitements.  To  strike  an  odd  baraque  on  its  way  from 
one  fair  to  another  is  an  event.  An  itinerant  theatre  marks  an  epoch. 
To  tie  up  for  the  night  at  a village  during  kermis  time  provides  a Neronic 
orgy  for  these  simple  folk. 

Take  them  the  right  way,  and  better  people  amongst  which  to  travel 
could  not  be  found.  They  will  always  lend  a hand.  They  may  even  ask 
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you  aboard  and  give  you  strange  drinks — which  you  return  with  interest 
at  the  next  lock.  If  you  are  a wise  and  friendly  soul,  you  accept  their 
hospitality.  If  you  want  to  laze,  a bargee  will  send  you  a diminutive 
replica  of  himself  aboard  you,  and  the  mite  will  steer  with  the  tiller  in 
the  small  of  his  back  or  between  his  knees — which,  as  all  canal  folk 
know,  is  the  only  right  and  proper  way  to  steer  a ship.  In  the  locks 
the  infant  bawls  out  his  orders,  and  you  obey  him  blindly  and  dumbly  ! 

They  are  family  affairs  these  barges.  Owned  oftentimes  by  the  father, 
the  children  act  as  crew  afloat  and  stevedores  ashore.  The  rest  falls  to 
the  mother — cleaning,  cooking,  mending,  splicing  ; all  the  odd  jobs 
that  crop  up  continually  on  things  that  float.  In  canals  where  there  are 
no  tugs,  it  is  the  mother  often  that  acts  the  part  of  draught  horse,  patient 
and  uncomplaining.  The  father — the  navigator  and  master-mariner — 
steers  and  smokes.  With  all  this,  and  a whole  family  to  stow  away 
o’  nights  in  a cabin  ten  feet  by  ten,  the  boats  are  clean  with  a cleanliness 
that  would  do  credit  to  a P.  and  0.  liner. 

There  is  one  habit,  though,  to  which  the  Englishman,  more  especially 
the  English  yachtsman,  can  never  get  accustomed.  Bargees  will  come 
right  alongside  your  boat  moored  close  into  the  bank  maybe,  and  with 
gigantic  boathooks  seize  some  part  of  your  vessel  or  its  rigging  to  help 
themselves  along  or  check  their  way.  They  jump  aboard  you  and  make 
fast  their  warps  to  your  cleats  and  bitts.  And  all  without  as  much  as 
by-your-leave.  They  never  do  any  damage  though,  and  never  scratch 
your  paint.  It  is  an  indefeasible  custom.  Once  tied  up  there  is  an 
absolute  right  of  way  over  a man’s  decks  ; cleats,  bollards  and  bitts 
are  mooring  attachments  pro  bono  publico. 

It  would  take  a lifetime  to  cover  the  whole  system  of  the  waterways. 
When  only  a limited  amount  of  time  is  available  for  a cruise,  I think  that 
the  rivers  and  canals  of  Belgium  and  neighbouring  regions  in  Holland 
offer  the  maximum  attraction  to  the  traveller.  Late  in  the  year  a trip 
inland  to  the  Mediterranean  is  pleasant,  but  takes  a long  time  to  cover. 
For  Belgium  or  Holland,  Ostend  is  a good  starting  point.  If  there  is  dirty 
weather  in  the  Channel,  Calais  or  Dunkerque  would  answer  as  well.  The 
run  from  Calais  to  Dunkerque  inland  is  rather  devoid  of  attraction, 
other  than  that  of  novelty,  for  the  man  navigating  the  canals  for  the  first 
time.  At  Dunkerque  things  change  for  the  better.  The  junction  of 
canals  in  the  town  makes  a fitting  entrance  to  the  waterways.  The  boats 
come  out  into  a central  basin,  and  the  way  to  Belgium  lies  through  a 
citadel  gate.  Crenellated  battlements,  frowning  bastions,  a mediaeval 
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porte  all  complete.  Thence  an  easy  run  through  Furnes  to  Nieuport. 
From  Nieuport  the  canal  to  Ostend  is  good,  clean  and  wide.  From 
Ostend  the  best  route  is  by  way  of  Bruges  to  Ghent.  This  makes  one 
of  the  prettiest  runs  in  all  Belgium.  In  a few  years’  time,  when  the 
hand  of  the  “ improver  ” has  completed  its  work  (no  doubt  to  the 
advantage  of  commerce),  a good  deal  of  the  charm  will  have  vanished. 
No  one  knows  exactly  the  period  at  which  this  canal  was  cut  or  adapted, 
but  it  has  existed  sufficiently  long  for  Nature  to  soften  and  tone  down 
its  original  crudity  thoroughly.  As  far  as  Bruges  the  canal  has  been 
widened  already,  thence  beyond  to  Ghent  it  is  still  unspoiled. 

From  Ghent  there  is  a choice  of  ways.  If  the  boat  likes  comparatively 
open  water,  there  is  the  ship  canal  to  Terneuzen  and  the  Scheldt  up  to 
Antwerp.  If  it  be  desired  to  see  more  of  the  life  on  the  waterways,  go 
through  the  town  of  Ghent  and  out  into  the  upper  Scheldt  above  Antwerp. 
But  it  is  hardly  safe  for  a stranger  to  attempt  to  take  his  craft  through 
the  town  of  Ghent  without  a pilot.  The  whole  city  is  cut  up  into  blocks 
by  canals,  and  it  is  easy  to  get  hopelessly  bewildered.  There  are  men 
of  the  genus  landshark  who  will  run  along  the  towpath  abeam  and 
frantically  wave  you  into  the  right  course.  Such  a man  is  useful  also 
to  seize  a bow  rope  or  quarter  line  at  an  awkward  corner. 

A beautiful  and  comparatively  unknown  route  out  from  Ghent  to  the 
Scheldt  and  Antwerp  is  by  way  of  a tidal  feeder  of  the  Scheldt — the 
river  Durme.  This  branches  off  from  the  Terneuzen  ship  canal  near 
Cluysen-Terdonck,  and  leads  through  exceptionally  pleasant  country, 
the  tides  run  very  strong  though,  and  must  be  treated  with  respect. 
It  is  just  possible  to  come  up  on  the  flood  or  go  down  on  ebb  in  one  tide, 
but  a miscalculation  means  a twelve  hours’  wait.  It  needs  rather  careful 
navigation  also,  and  the  boat  should  not  draw  more  than  five  feet  of  water. 
The  Durme  twists  and  turns  around  in  most  amazing  fashion.  Like  most 
waterways  leading  through  forgotten  patches  of  country,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  queer  little  industries  along  its  banks — a little  lumbering,  eel- 
catching,  osier-cutting,  even  the  dwindling  remainder  of  a once-thriving 
boat-building  industry. 

At  Antwerp  there  is  again  a choice  of  ways — by  the  Dendre  to  Ath, 
Cambrai  and  France  ; by  the  Canal  de  la  Campine  to  Maestricht,  Liege 
and  the  Ardennes,  running  into  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse.  There  is  the 
river  Rupel,  into  which  the  canals  to  Louvain  and  Brussels  debouch. 
Beyond  Brussels,  very  proud  of  its  new  “ ship  canal,”  large  enough  to 
allow  the  local  yacht  clubs  to  hold  real  international  regattas,  lies  the 
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way  to  Charleroi  ; thence  close  alongside  the  borders  of  Luxemburg 
to  Bar-le-Duc,  Nancy,  and  even  into  Strasburg  itself. 

But,  if  time  is  short,  it  is  better  to  strike  boldly  down  the  Scheldt  and 
make  for  Holland.  If  no  more,  the  eastern  Scheldt  is  always  possible.  A 
cut  through  from  Hansweert,  the  Beveland  Canal,  leads  to  Wemeldinge, 
a still  unspoiled  and  “ typical  ” Dutch  village.  The  Middelburg 
Canal  is  the  more  interesting  though,  running  from  Flushing  through  the 
town  of  Middelburg  to  Veere.  At  Veere  it  opens  into  the  Zandkreek, 
leading  to  the  eastern  Scheldt,  rich  in  islands.  Thence  up  to  Dordrecht 
is  an  easy  run. 

This  portion  of  Holland  should  appeal  strongly  to  Englishmen  ; it  is 
rich  in  historic  memories,  in  fights  and  skirmishes  on  land  and  afloat. 
There  are  British  names  on  tombstones  and  memorial  tablets  in  the 
churches.  The  casual  traveller  and  the  tripper  generally  miss  the  best 
part  of  this  region.  The  steamers,  the  local  buurtscheepe  even,  do  not 
put  into  the  most  interesting  places. 

The  only  way  is  to  have  a boat  for  one’s  very  own,  and  cruise  round 
leisurely  and  independently.  Every  little  half-forgotten  fishing  harbour 
has  its  own  peculiar  charm  and  its  own  little  store  of  history.  No  matter 
in  what  direction  the  travellers’  tastes  lie,  there  is  always  something  to 
be  found  or  looked  out,  something  to  interest,  something  that  appeals. 


The  Triumph  of  Peary. 

By  “SEARCHLIGHT.” 

Without  in  the  least  degree  wishing  to  belittle  Commander  Peary's 
magnificent,  and  even  unique,  achievement,  he  would  probably  not 
have  attained  his  object  had  he  not  been  exceptionally  lucky  in  the  weather 
conditions.  Even  his  extraordinary  powers  of  endurance,  invincible 
determination,  and  indomitable  pluck,  which  he  possesses  even  in  a more 
marked  degree  than  most  other  Arctic  explorers — and  what  could  be 
higher  praise — would  have  availed  little  had  it  not  been  fairly  calm 
during  his  last  dash  to  the  Pole.  Then,  as  Commander  Peary  himself 
admitted,  he  was  materially  helped  by  winds  from  the  North  during  his 
return  journey.  Not  only  did  this  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  wind 
at  his  back,  but  it  prevented  the  formation  of  water  leads. 

The  other  factors  which  contributed  to  this  famous  explorer’s  success 
(which  were  suggested  in  the  lecture  at  the  Albert  Hall  last  month)  in 
addition  to  the  experience  gleaned  in  nearly  a quarter  of  a century’s 
Arctic  work,  were  the  excellent  condition  of  his  dogs,  the  extraordinary 
faculty  of  doing  without  sleep  on  the  part  of  the  leader  and  his  five 
companions,  and  the  way  in  which  time  was  saved  during  the  rests  for 
food. 

We  should,  indeed,  like  to  hear  more  about  this  wonderful  camp-cooker, 
which,  we  are  told,  in  a temperature  of  some  30  degrees  below  zero,  could 
convert,  by  means  of  six  ounces  of  alcohol,  a mass  of  snow  into  a gallon 
of  boiling  water.  Consequently  only  twenty  minutes  or  so  were  taken  up 
in  the  halts  for  food,  instead  of  some  two  hours  in  the  case  of  other 
expeditions.  Obviously  in  the  case  of  forced  marches,  the  saving  of 
time  is  a good  deal  more  than  half  the  battle. 

But  what  contributed  more  to  Commander  Peary’s  success  than  any- 
thing else  was  the  wonderful  organization  and  the  elaborate  and  carefully 
considered  system  of  supporting  parties  and  relief  stations.  This  has 
been  well  brought  out  in  a well-informed  article  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Field.  The  Pole  was  attacked  like  a fortress  by  a succession  of 
parallels.  In  short,  the  “ approach  ” was  a triumph  of  good  generalship. 
All  the  pioneer  work  up  to  the  88th  parallel  was  left  to  Captain  Bartlett, 
so  that  the  leader  was  comparatively  fresh  for  the  arduous  work  which 
followed.  Then  the  return  of  the  different  supporting  parties,  as  their 
supplies  became  exhausted,  which  kept  the  trail  open,  enabled  the 
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leader  on  the  return  journey  to  make  the  extraordinarily  rapid  marches 
which  at  first  made  sceptical  readers  inclined  to  question  Commander 
Peary’s  claim. 

The  marches  of  the  supporting  parties  were  not  only  skilfully  organized 
beforehand,  but  they  were  carried  out  with  machine-like  precision. 

For  instance,  in  planning  out  the  journey,  the  route  was  divided  into 
five  equal  sections  from  the  base  at  Cape  Columbia  in  Northern  Greenland 
and  the  Pole.  From  the  base  would  start  five  parties  of  four  men.  On 
reaching  the  first  stage,  the  relieving  party  who  had  carried  provisions  and 
supplies  for  the  other  parties  would  return  to  the  base,  and  the  other 
three  parties  would  press  on.  This  system  would  be  continued  till  the 
fourth  stage  was  reached,  when  the  expedition  would  be  reduced  to  two 
parties — the  actual  Polar  party  headed  by  Commander  Peary,  and  the 
last  relief  party  under  Captain  Bartlett.  Consequently  when 
the  time  came  for  Commander  Peary  to  enter  upon  the  “ last 
lap  ” of  his  unique  journey,  he  was  able  to  take  the  pick  of  the 
dogs  and  sledges,  and  was  supported  by  men  in  the  best  condition.  In 
short,  on  the  eve  of  the  final  dash  he  was  “ as  well  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies as  human  skill  and  forethought  could  make  him.”  Given  good 
weather  conditions  in  addition,  success  was  practically  assured. 

It  may  be  thought  invidious  and  gratuitous  to  institute  comparisons, 
but  one  cannot  help  remarking  that  Shackleton’s  magnificent  failure 
in  the  Antarctic  was  an  even  greater  achievement  than  Peary’s  triumphant 
success  in  the  Arctic. 

Everyone  knows  the  main  distinction  between  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  regions — the  North  Polar  area  “ a frozen 
sea  in  the  heart  of  the  continental  land,”  and  the  South  Polar  regions 
“ an  ice-bound  island-continent  beaten  upon  by  all  the  oceans.” 

It  is  doubtful  if  even  the  almost  superhuman  energy  and  determination 
of  Commander  Peary  would  have  been  equal  to  scaling  a chain  of  glacier- 
covered  mountains  some  ten  thousand  feet  high,  in  addition  to  the  other 
severe  Arctic  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  terrible  blizzards  encountered. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  fact  of  the  South  Pole  being  guarded  by  this  mighty  ice 
cap  on  all  sides  which  renders  the  task  of  reaching  it  so  extraordinarily 
difficult. 


Outfit  and  Equipment  for  the  Traveller, 
Explorer,  and  Sportsman.  VI. 

By  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  HARRY  DE  WINDT,  F.  C.  SELOUS, 
DOUGLAS  SLADEN,  “WIRT  GERRARE,”  C.  A.  PAYTON, 
RALPH  DURAND,  ROGER  POCOCK,  and  Others. 

HEALTH  FOR  THE  TRAVELLER.  II. 

Hygienic  Rules  for  the  Tropics. — 

1.  Rise  early  (not  later  than  five  or  six),  and  retire  early. 

2.  Rest  when  travelling  from  about  noon  to  3 p.m. 

3.  Refrain  from  exercise  immediately  after  eating. 

4.  Use  wine  rather  as  a cordial  than  as  a beverage  to  allay  thirst, 
and  neither  wine  nor  spirituous  liquors  “ while  the  sun  is  up.” 

5.  Avoid  the  pernicious  custom  in  hot  countries  of  taking  beverages 
copiously  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  whether  lemonade,  soda  water,  aerated 
waters,  or  malt  liquors. 

6.  Eat  the  simplest  food,  and  abstain  from  all  unaccustomed  kinds  of 
fruit,  except  early  in  the  morning. 

7.  Use  tepid  or  warm  baths  occasionally ; but,  as  a general  rule,  the 
cold  bath  never  ; not  because,  under  some  circumstances,  it  might  not 
be  salutary  in  itself,  but  because  in  all  cases  it  demands  precautions 
which  travellers  can  seldom  take. 

8.  Wear  flannel  next  the  skin  in  all  seasons ; and  never,  while  perspiring 
or  when  exposed  to  the  breeze,  remove  any  portion  of  clothing  for  the 
sake  of  coolness. 

9.  Be  careful  at  night  not  to  sit  in  the  open  when  the  dew  is  falling. 

10.  Avoid,  as  a rule,  travelling  between  an  hour  after  sunset  and  an 
hour  before  sunrise. 

11.  In  malarial  districts  take  quinine  regularly  as  a precautionary 
measure. 

12.  Always  wear  a cholera  belt. 

13.  A filter  (Berkefeld  for  choice)  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  a traveller’s  equipment.  (See  Filters  in  the  second  article.) 
It  is  safer,  however,  to  consider  even  a Berkefeld  as  not  absolutely 
infallible,  and  to  boil  the  water  after  filtering. 

Ten  Medical  Maxims. — The  following  “ Ten  Maxims  for  Travellers 
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in  Tropical  Countries  ” (abridged  from  rules  laid  down  by  the  late  Dr. 
Madden),  are,  for  the  most  part,  applicable  to  present  conditions  of 
travel  in  the  tropics  : — 

1.  In  hot  climates  we  cannot  eat  and  drink,  or  endure  fatigue,  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  at  home. 

2.  So  far  as  regards  regimen,  exercise,  and  the  regulation  of  time 
for  meals  and  business,  the  habits  of  the  natives  of  the  countries  we  visit 
are  not  to  be  condemned. 

3.  In  all  hot  countries  less  food  is  requisite  to  support  nature  than  in 
cold  or  temperate  ones. 

4.  In  travelling,  the  feverishness  of  the  system,  or  its  increased 
nervous  irritability,  so  far  debilitates  the  digestive  organs  that  the 
quantity  of  food  requires  to  be  diminished,  but  the  intervals  between 
meals  to  be  lessened,  so  as  to  avoid  the  sense  of  exhaustion  that  arises 
from  long  fasting. 

5.  The  traveller  who  drinks  wine  or  malt  liquor  in  moderation  only 
does  well,  and  he  who  cannot  do  so  in  moderation  would  do  still  better 
to  abstain  from  both. 

6.  What  is  temperance  in  a cold  climate  would  amount  to  immoderate 
indulgence  in  a hot  one. 

7.  Cleanliness,  cheerfulness,  regularity  in  living,  avoidance  of  exposure, 
are  the  chief  means  of  preserving  health. 

8.  Fatigue,  long  abstinence  from  food,  and  equally  repletion,  predispose 
the  traveller  to  the  influence  of  endemic  maladies. 

9.  Exuberant  vegetation  is  generally  prejudicial  to  health.  Indeed, 
speaking  generally,  whatever  influence  is  especially  favourable  to  vegetable 
vigour  is  unfavourable  to  animal  life. 

10.  Use  of  medicines  for  slight  indisposition,  and  neglect  of  timely 
precautions,  are  equally  prejudicial  to  travellers. 

To  which  the  following  observations  might  be  added  : — 

1.  The  traveller  suffers  least  from  heat  who  takes  it  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  bears  it  patiently,  neither  attempting  to  drive  it  away  by 
artificial  means — iced  drinks  taken  in  excess,  for  instance — on  the  one 
hand,  nor  aggravating  it  by  unnecessary  exercise. 

2.  It  is  a mistake  to  cut  the  hair  close  for  the  sake  of  coolness.  The 
hair  is  the  natural  and  the  best  protector  against  the  sun. 

3.  One  is  more  liable  to  chill  in  hot  than  in  temperate,  or  even  cold, 
countries. 

Medicine  Chests. — Medical  outfitters  offer  an  embarrassing  choice, 
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but  the  traveller  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  Messrs.  Burroughs 
Wellcome  & Co.  or  to  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.,  the  two  leading  firms. 
In  choosing  a case  for  travel  in  distant  or  comparatively  unknown  lands, 
the  chief  desiderata  are  portability  and  strength,  and,  as  regards  the 
medicines,  ability  to  stand  extremes  of  climate  without  deterioration. 
Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  have  an  unusually  large  selection,  from 
the  little  case  which  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  like  a cigar  case  (to 
which  it  bears  a certain  resemblance),  to  the  comprehensive  and  elaborate 
medical  equipment  comprising  the  chest  known  as  the  “ Congo  Case  ” 
(used  in  Sir  E.  Shackleton’s  Antarctic  Expedition). 

For  single  travellers  the  most  suitable  is  perhaps  No.  117,  a folding 
leather  case  containing  sixteen  tabloid  tubes,  price  28s.  It  was  one  of 
these  cases  that  was  carried  by  Sir  E.  Shackleton  in  his  famous  “ dash 
for  the  Pole.”  Another  useful  case  but  smaller  is  No.  134  (Frontiers- 
man’s Case),  with  eight  tabloid  phials,  price  25s.,  in  cowhide  case. 

Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.  supply  a useful,  well-finished  and  judiciously 
equipped  medicine  case  in  japanned  metal,  intended  specially  for  travellers 
in  hot  countries,  known  as  the  “ tropical-medicine-case.”  Strong 
points  are  its  lightness  and  portability,  as  when  fitted  it  weighs  under  four 
pounds.  The  price  fitted  is  from  £1  17s.  6d.  upwards. 

It  is  advisable,  however,  to  carry  the  usual  “ first  aid  ” equipment  as 
well  as  medicines,  and  therefore  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.’s 
First  Aid  Tabloid  Case  No.  702  might  be  chosen,  of  which  the  price  is 
£2  10s.  It  contains : tabloid  bandages  and  dressings,  Vaporole, 

aromatic  ammonia  for  use  as  smelling  salts,  Borofax,  Hazeline  cream, 
sal  volatile,  Carron  oil  gauze,  tourniquet,  jaconet,  plaster,  protective 
skin,  scissors,  pins,  etc.,  and  eight  tubes  of  Tabloid  and  Soloid  Brand 
products. 

“ For  more  ambitious  excursions,  by  an  expedition  of  several  members 
into  unknown  territory,  involving  a possible  prolonged  absence  from  all 
centres  of  civilisation,  it  is  necessary  to  make  more  thorough  provision, 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  can  be  better  than  such  very  complete 
equipments  as,  for  instance,  the  Tabloid  Medicine  Chest  No.  250, 
price  £10  10s.  This  is  especially  interesting  historically,  as  it  is  the 
identical  type  of  case  carried  by  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  on  his  famous 
tour  through  Darkest  Africa.  One  such  case  remained  in  the  swamp 
regions  of  the  Congo  for  nearly  four  years,  and  more  than  once  was 
actually  submerged  in  the  river.  Under  these  trying  circumstances 
ordinary  drugs  would  have  perished  or  become  inert  before  the  end  of 
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the  first  year,  but  when  this  case  was  brought  back  to  London  the  contents 
were  tested  by  the  official  analyst  of  the  Lancet,  who  reported  that  the 
Tabloid  products  were  practically  unimpaired. — E.  H.  M.” 

Some  travellers  prefer  to  fit  the  chest  themselves.  In  this  case  the 
following  list  of  contents  is  suggested  : — Quinine,  in  two  and  five-grain 
tabloids  (not  pills).  Anti-cholera  pills.  Permanganate  of  potash. 
Chlorodyne  (Collis  Browne’s).  Laudanum  (tincture).  Ipecacuanha 
(powder).  Ammonia.  Tin  of  mustard  leaves,  safety  pins,  plaster, 
roll  of  lint,  bandages,  clinical  thermometer,  vaseline,  Hazeline  Snow, 
Izal  cream,  Izal  ointment,  medicine  glass,  scissors,  lancet.  Cascara 
tabloids  (2  gr.).  Epsom  salts,  2 oz.  Small  bottle  of  best  liqueur  brandy. 
Kola.  Boracic  acid  ointment.  Boracic  acid  powder  (in  a tin).  Castor 
oil.  Chlorate  of  potassium.  Calomel. 

Prickly  Heat. — Apply  Izal  cream  to  the  part  affected,  and  take  a 
mild  aperient.  In  slight  attacks,  sponging  with  toilet  vinegar  affords 
relief.  Sprinkling  with  violet  powder  is  also  a palliative. 

For  ordinary  sun-blister  Hazeline  Snow  is  a good  palliative,  and  is 
more  efficacious  than  vaseline,  besides  being  less  “ messy.” 

Sea-sickness. — There  is,  of  course,  no  infallible  cure  for  this  distress- 
ing complaint.  Indeed,  some  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
only  absolute  cure  is  a negative  one — in  short,  Punch's  proverbial  remedy  : 
“ Don’t  go  to  sea  ! ” But  this  very  painful  malady  arouses  very  little 
sympathy  from  good  sailors.  Indeed,  it  is  its  humorous  aspect  which 
would  seem  to  appeal  chiefly  to  the  friends  of  the  victim.  But,  all  the 
same,  no  other  minor  ailment  has  such  a demoralising  effect  upon  the 
sufferer,  vividly  summed  up  in  the  well-known  description,  attributed 
to  every  famous  humourist  from  Sidney  Smith  to  Mark  Twain  : “In 
the  first  hour  you  are  afraid  you  will  die,  and  in  the  second  hour  you  are 
afraid  you  won’t.” 

A trial  of  “ Yanatas,”  or  some  other  popular  remedy,  will  probably 
prove  a palliative,  if  not  an  absolute  cure.  “ Yanatas  ” has  certainly 
proved  successful  in  many  obstinate  cases.  Those  subject  to  mal-de-mer 
should  on  the  eve  of  a long  voyage  take  a mild  aperient  the  day  before  the 
voyage.  If  the  attack  is  severe,  apply  a mustard  leaf  to  the  stomach 
and  a hot-water  bottle  to  the  feet.  Three  to  four  drops  of  chloroform 
on  lump  sugar  often  prevents  vomiting.  Give  also  a tumbler  of  hot  milk 
(which  prevents  straining  on  an  empty  stomach),  or  take  a dose  of  15  gr. 
bromide  of  soda  and  5 gr.  antipyrine  to  1 oz.  water.  Some  doctors  re- 
commend cocaine  tablets  (l-20th  grain)  every  hour,  or  less,  for  a few  doses. 
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Effusion  of  blood  to  the  brain  and  disturbance  of  the  digestive  system 
are,  no  doubt,  the  chief  causes  of  sea-sickness  ; and  certainly  those  of 
weak  digestion  are  particularly  susceptible  to  its  attacks.  Then  it  is 
undeniable  that,  to  put  it  bluntly,  most  people  on  board  ship  eat  too  much 
and  take  too  little  exercise.  The  over-indulgence  in  the  rich  dishes  at 
the  elaborate  meals  on  the  big  ocean  liners — where  even  at  breakfast 
there  are  more  courses  than  most  passengers  are  accustomed  to  at  dinner 
at  home — is  a bad  preparation  for  a severe  attack  of  mal-de-mer.  Naturally, 
during  the  attack  the  victims  are  not  inclined  to  eat  at  all.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  alternation  of  repletion  and  starvation  plays 
havoc  with  the  digestive  organs  ; and,  of  course,  with  these  organs  thus 
overstrained,  the  passenger  is  considerably  handicapped  in  a serious  bout 
of  sea-sickness. 

For  short  voyages  a well-tried  remedy  is  bicarbonate  of  soda  (which 
can  be  bought  at  every  chemist’s),  the  usual  dose  being  enough  to  cover  a 
sixpenny-bit  in  half  a wineglassful  of  water. 

As  for  the  popular  home-made  remedies  for  mal-de-mer , they  are 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea  for  number,  ranging  from  drinking  a glass  of  hot 
milk  to  the  consumption  of  a couple  of  apples.  Some  travellers  implicitly 
believe  in  the  quaint  treatment  of  keeping  one  eye  shut  while  the  gaze 
of  the  other  is  steadily  fixed  on  the  sea  ! 

As  to  beverages,  stout,  in  spite  of  its  popularity,  is  perhaps  the  worst 
of  all.  Iced  dry  champagne  is  about  the  most  suitable,  though  it  is  more 
useful  in  the  depressing  and  exhausting  stages  of  a long  attack  than  at  the 
beginning.  It  should,  in  short,  be  regarded  as  a palliative  rather  than  a 
preventive. 

A favourite  specific  with  captains  of  Atlantic  liners  is  what  is  popularly 
known  as  a “ prairie  oyster.”  This  consists  of  a dessertspoonful  of 
vinegar,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a teaspoonful  of  Worcester  sauce,  and  a dash 
of  brandy,  beaten  up  in  a wineglass.  Some  add  a little  cayenne  pepper 
to  the  mixture. 

Sunstroke. — The  treatment  is  continuous  douching  of  head  and 
shoulders  with  cold  water.  Give  at  once  hot  water  enema  or  an  emetic, 
or  even  both,  and  put  patient  to  bed,  with  cold  water  compresses  (which 
should  be  changed  frequently)  along  the  spine.  Better  still,  apply  an 
ice-bag  to  back  of  neck  ; but  ice  is  rarely  obtainable  in  the  Far  East 
(except  at  the  ports).  If  the  exhaustion  cause  the  sufferer  to  faint,  the 
treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  an  ordinary  fainting  fit. 

Surgery,  Rough  and  Ready.  Broken  Leg. — This  should  be  bound 
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firmly  to  the  sound  leg,  and  an  improvised  splint  tied  on  the  outer  side. 
The  patient  must,  of  course,  be  carried  to  the  nearest  house  or  camp.  A 
hammock  can  be  improvised  by  running  a stick  through  the  sleeves  of  a 
great-coat  or  ulster,  and  in  carrying  the  bearers  should  “ break  step  ” 
to  lessen  the  jolting. 

Bruises. — The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  for  sprains. 

Cuts. — Cleanse  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  boracic  acid,  and 
then  bring  the  edges  together  with  strips  of  plaster,  taking  care  to  leave 
intervals  to  allow  of  any  discharge.  If  the  cut  is  extensive,  sewing  will 
be  required  ; but  this  demands  considerable  skill,  and  the  untrained  had 
better  not  attempt  it. 

Sprains. — Bandage  the  part  with  a cloth  that  has  been  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  keep  the  bandage  cool  by  frequently  pouring  cold  water  over 
it.  The  homely  remedy  of  holding  the  sprained  part  under  the  cold 
water  tap  is  not,  of  course,  possible  when  the  traveller  is  on  a camping 
tour.  Nowadays,  however,  the  usual  treatment  prescribed  by  medical 
men  is  fomentation  with  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne  diluted  with 
vinegar — a treatment  the  very  reverse  of  the  time-honoured  cold-water 
cure. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT. 

Presents  for  Natives. — For  this  purpose  portability,  novelty, 
and  cheapness  are  the  three  desiderata.  In  semi-civilised  regions  the 
ordinary  stock  of  the  explorer  would  not  be  appreciated,  but  penny  pocket 
mirrors,  or  handkerchiefs,  ties,  and  other  small  articles  of  clothing,  will 
serve  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  presents  that  should  be  taken.  For 
natives  of  high  rank,  for  whom  cigarettes  or  cigars  would  not  be  an  adequate 
gift,  some  striking  but  portable  novelties,  such  as  American  “ Gem  ” 
clocks  or  electric  lamps  (sold  at  Is.)  would  be  very  acceptable. 

A recent  novelty,  an  electric  pencil  for  writing  in  the  dark,  would  be 
keenly  appreciated  by  a native  potentate  of  the  most  exalted  rank. 

A small  compass  (which  would  show  the  recipient  the  direction  of 
Mecca)  would  be  valued.  Pencils  are  also  prized.  Lady  travellers 
would  find  scissors,  needles,  etc.,  acceptable  presents  to  ladies  of  the 
harem.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  acceptable 
articles  are  not  the  most  costly  presents,  but  useful  or  striking  novelties, 
which  the  inhabitants  could  not  procure  for  themselves. 

Tools. — Two  or  three  gimlets,  a screwdriver,  pincers,  pliers,  punch  for 
making  holes  in  straps,  a handsaw,  an  awl,  a short-handled  hammer,  a 
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chisel,  and  some  rolls  of  copper  wire,  carried  in  a leather  roll  should 
suffice  ; or,  if  one  of  the  combination  tool-handles  be  taken,  awl,  gimlets, 
and  screw-driver  can  be  omitted.  A hard  chisel  is  very  useful,  also  a 
small  hatchet,  a gouge,  and  a fine  file.  Take  plenty  of  nails  and  screws 
in  a tin  box  separately.  A small  roll-up  case  of  sewing  materials  (some- 
times called  a housewife)  containing  scissors,  tape,  needles,  pins,  thread, 
buttons,  carpet  needle,  large  bodkin,  tailor’s  thimble,  etc.,  would  be  found 
useful  even  in  ordinary  travels,  and  such  a case  takes  up  little  room. 

Typewriters. — Travellers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  being  supplied  with  a reliable,  portable  and  well  constructed  type- 
writer, and  one  capable  of  standing  extremes  of  temperature.  Their 
choice  is  practically  confined  to  one  make,  the  well-known  Blick.  Formerly 
some  travellers  considered  that  even  this  machine  was  not  sufficiently 
light.  This  objection  is  now  removed  as  the  Blickensderfer  Company 
have  recently  designed  a machine  made  of  aluminium  specially  for 
travellers.  This  is  both  strong  and  handy  (weighing  only  five  pounds) 
and  capable  of  resisting  any  reasonable  amount  of  wear  and  tear  and 
rough  travelling. 

Water  Bottles. — In  an  earlier  article  this  portion  of  a travellers’ 
equipment  was  duly  discussed.  The  chief  objection  to  the  ordinary 
water  bottle  is  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  it.  In  a new  patent  flask 
recently  shown  us,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Fortnum  & Mason  (Equip- 
ment Department),  this  drawback  has  been  removed  by  a simple  but 
ingenious  device — the  top  part  can  be  unscrewed,  enabling  the  bottle  to 
be  easily  cleaned. 


Angling  Outfit  for  the  Traveller. 

By  CHARLES  A.  PAYTON,  m.v.o. 

(“  Sarcelle  ” of  The  Field) 

Travellers  and  explorers,  whether  they  be  keen  anglers  or  only  rather 
of  the  dilettante  order,  inclined  to  welcome  any  occasional  variant  of 
sport  with  a view  either  to  fun  or  food,  should  never  fail  to  make  a fair 
supply  of  fishing  tackle  a part  of  their  impedimenta,  failing  which  they 
wall  often,  both  in  sea  and  fresh  waters,  be  tantalised  by  the  sight  of 
desirable  fish,  for  which  means  of  capture  are  lacking,  or  locally  procurable 
tackle  too  coarse  to  be  of  practical  service  for  the  deluding  of  shy  fish 
in  clear  wraters. 

Rods. — Taking  the  rod  first,  built  cane  versus  greenheart,  blue  mahoe, 
and  other  solid  woods,  is  a debatable  question  with  many  old  anglers  ; 
the  split  canes  produced  by  the  best  English  makers  are  lighter,  more 
elegant  than  solid  rods,  also  far  more  expensive,  while  for  foreign  and 
colonial  travel  the  greenheart  wreapon  has  the  advantage  of  being 
reparable  with  comparative  ease,  and  an  accident  to  the  built  cane  rod, 
such  as  being  trodden  on  by  an  elephant,  might  necessitate  its  return 
to  its  makers.  A fly-rod  for  abroad  should  have  a spare,  stiff er  top, 
for  use  when  minnow  or  worm-fishing  is  rendered  imperative  by  the  nature 
of  the  water.  At  a pinch  a fight  fourteen-foot  double-handed  rod  will 
answer  both  for  trout  and  salmon.  I have  such  a rod,  perhaps  nearly 
half  a century  old,  with  which  I have  caught  plenty  of  salmon  and  grilse, 
used  it  successfully  for  trout  on  large  rivers,  for  roach  and  heavy  bream 
in  canals,  grey  mullet  in  the  sea,  and  practised  many  other  branches  of 
my  favourite  sport.  A “ general  ” rod,  about  sixteen  feet,  in  four  joints 
wall  also  be  found  useful.  From  leading  makers  such  rods  can  be  obtained 
with  interchangeable  joints,  so  that  one  rod  represents  three  or  four 
weapons  for  different  styles  of  sea  and  river  fishing. 

It  may  appear  invidious  to  select,  from  the  many  first-class  firms, 
only  a few  for  mention  ; the  intending  angler  should  wrrite  to  a few  of 
them  for  catalogues,  some  of  which,  as  those  of  Hardy  Brothers,  Alnwick, 
Cummins  of  Bishop  Auckland,  and  the  French  one  of  Wyers  Freres, 
Paris,  present  a compendium  of  angling  education  as  well  as  a most  tempt- 
ing price  fist. 

Messrs.  Enright  & Son’s  well-known  Castleconnell  greenheart  rods 
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are  very  powerful  without  being  too  heavy,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
standing  rough  work  in  salmon  fishing. 

For  ladies,  and  anglers  in  search  of  lightness  combined  with  power, 
Hardy  Brothers’  “ Fairy  Bod,”  weighing  from  four  and  a half  ounces 
for  eight  and  a half  feet  to  six  ounces  for  eight  feet,  is  pronounced  by 
that  world-known  angler,  “ Red  Spinner  ” to  be,  “ in  balance  as  in  finish, 
as  perfect  as  any  rod  can  be,  and  of  a strength  which  belies  its  toy-like 
appearance.” 

Our  American  cousins,  who  are  most  chivalrous  and  refined  in  their 
angling  methods,  and  delight  in  capturing  the  strongest  of  fish  on  the 
lightest  of  tackle,  excel  in  the  production  of  similar  elegant  weapons, 
good  examples  of  which  are  the  “ Leonard  ” rods,  sold  by  Farlow  & Co. 

For  sea-fishing  at  least  two  kinds  of  rods  are  recommended  ; short 
stiff  rods  seven  to  nine  feet  long,  with  pulley-end  rings,  suitable  both  for 
fishing  from  boats  and  casting  out  from  piers,  and  rods  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  long  for  casting  fly  or  light  spinning  baits,  an  old  salmon  rod  being 
found  very  useful. 

The  short  sea-rods,  in  greenheart,  whole  cane,  built  cane,  etc.,  may 
be  had  at  prices  from  half  a guinea  upward  from  Carter  & Co.,  Gamage, 
Selfridge,  and  other  well-known  London  firms,  while  Hardy  Brothers, 
Alnwick,  and  Westley  Richards  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  produce  highly- 
finished  weapons,  with  up-to-date  luxuries  in  the  way  of  agate  rings,  etc. 
Where  really  heavy  fish  are  expected,  a powerful  rod  of  the  “ Ballycotton  ” 
type  is  desirable,  obtainable  from  the  above  dealers  from  37s.  6d.  upward. 
Tarpon  rods,  as  used  for  tarpon  and  tuna  (tunny),  would  do  for  other  heavy 
and  powerful  fish  also,  and  cost  from  £3  to  £4  4s.  Good  sea-rods  can  also 
be  had  from  a comparatively  new  London  firm,  Messrs.  Bates  & Co., 
16,  Stockmar  Road,  Hackney,  N.E.,  London,  members  of  which  are 
experienced  sea-anglers,  therefore  reliable  for  production  of  practical 
tackle,  including  cheap  and  excellent  lines. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  rods,  it  is  important  to  mention  that  any 
one  making  any  stay  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  countries  will  generally 
find  native  bamboos,  canes,  or  strong  reeds,  in  one  piece,  which  make 
excellent  rods  for  sea  and  other  fishing. 

In  Morocco  I purchased  native  canes  or  reeds  for  sixpence  to  a shilling, 
and  fitted  them  with  upright  rings  made  by  a local  blacksmith  from  my 
English  pattern,  and  lashed  my  reel  firmly  to  the  butt,  thus  securing  a 
most  efficient  weapon  at  an  infinitesimal  cost. 

Reels. — Turning  to  reels,  the  travelling  angler  may  make  a selection 
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from  any  good  tackle  maker,  for  fly-fishing,  spinning,  general  fishing, 
sea-angling,  and  tarpon  or  tunny-fishing.  For  the  latter,  the  American 
Vom  Hofe  reels  and  other  tackle  are  strongly  recommended  by  experts, 
and  Farlow  & Co.  are  the  London  agents,  while  they  are  also  patentees 
of  a special  tarpon-reel  which  forms  part  of  the  rod  butt,  and  of  which 
an  expert  tarpon-fisherman  reported  that  it  stood,  without  the  least 
damage,  tests  much  greater  than  could  ever  occur  in  actual  fishing. 

Hardy  Brothers,  produce  an  excellent  tarpon-reel  at  three  guineas, 
and  Westley  Richards  at  48s.  6d.,  their  tarpon-rod  being  50s.,  much 
lower  prices  than  those  often  charged  in  the  United  States  for  tarpon 
outfits. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  sea-reels,  for  tropical,  sub-tropical,  and 
damp  climates,  they  should  always  be  of  non-rusting  metal  or  non-swelling 
wood,  and  the  simpler  in  construction  the  better.  Serviceable  wooden 
reels,  for  casting,  etc.,  with  optional  check,  can  be  bought  from  4s.  6d. 
upward . 

Casting  Reels. — The  last  few  years  have  produced  a number  of 
reels  for  long-casting  of  light  baits,  among  which  the  “ Silex,”  of  Hardy 
Brothers,  Alnwick,  and  the  “ Malloch,”  of  P.  D.  Malloch,  Perth,  are  both 
excellent.  Very  special  arrangements  for  such  purposes  will  be  found 
in  the  Illingworth,  Chippendale,  Holt-Schooling,  and  “ Meteor  ” and 
“ Dreadnought  ” systems. 

Of  the  Illingworth  fight  casting  reel,  with  its  delicate  appliances  and 
thread-like  fines,  its  application  is  said  to  be  so  deadly  that  it  should  be 
used  with  discretion.  The  outfit  is  produced  by  the  Light  Casting  Reel 
Company  of  Bradford,  and  sold  by  Farlow  and  other  leading  firms. 

The  Chippendale  is  also  an  excellent  system,  and  appears  much  cheaper 
than  the  others,  only  15s.,  with  three  spools  ; it  is  sold  by  J.  E.  Miller, 
19,  New  Station  Street,  Leeds,  and  other  dealers. 

The  Holt-Schooling  outfit  is  produced  by  the  well-known  tackle 
manufacturers  S.  Allcock  & Co.,  Redditch,  is  used  in  the  American  style, 
now  so  much  in  vogue,  of  overhead  casting  from  short  rods,  and  includes 
casting-rods  from  six  feet  to  ten  feet  six  inches,  Schooling  casting-reels, 
fines,  traces,  baits,  etc.,  an  illustrated  brochure,  descriptive  of  the  cast 
and  methods,  being  procurable  through  tackle  dealers  at  sixpence. 

The  “ Meteor  ” and  “ Dreadnought  ” casting,  spinning  and  fly-fishing 
reels,  produced  by  the  Dreadnought  Casting  Reel  Company,  of  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  are  reported  to  be  simple  in  construction,  useful  for  casting 
either  fight  or  moderately  heavy  weights,  easily  learnt,  and  easily  taken 
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to  pieces.  The  “ Dreadnought  ” costs  30s.  ; prices  of  “ Meteors  ” vary 
according  to  size  from  three  to  five  guineas. 

Lines. — Lines  for  various  fresh  and  salt-water  angling  can  be  selected 
from  catalogues  of  any  respectable  dealer,  sea-lines  being  generally  un- 
dressed, of  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  or  silk,  and  preferably  of  a sea-green  colour. 
Excellent  plaited  flax  lines  can  be  bought  in  France  for  a shilling  per 
one  hundred  yards,  and  some  English  lines  are  of  similar  cheapness, 
Gamage’s  “ Deal  ” twisted  flax  line,  a special  green  colour,  being  a shilling 
to  eighteenpence  per  one  hundred  yards,  for  lines  of  breaking  strength 
thirteen  to  thirty  pounds. 

All  lines,  whether  dressed  or  undressed,  should  be  dried  after  each  using, 
and  sea-fishing  lines  should  frequently  be  washed  in  fresh  water,  or  they 
will  not  last  long.  Special  lines  are  provided  with  all  the  above-mentioned 
casting  outfits. 

For  salmon,  trout,  and  other  fly-fishing,  a well-tapered  line  will  be  found 
a great  advantage  for  accurate  casting  ; this  applies  also  to  the  gut-cast. 

Gut,  Etc. — A fair  supply  of  good  quality  gut,  with  various  casts  and 
traces,  should  be  taken,  as  in  many  places  only  coarse  gut  is  procurable. 
Bleached  gut,  as  sold  by  most  dealers  in  hanks,  is  generally  white  and 
rather  opaque.  Transparency,  and  tints  between  pale  smoky-blue  and 
sea-green,  may  be  obtained  by  well  soaking  in  a solution  of  Stephens 
blue-black  ink  in  tepid  water,  with  the  addition  of  some  tea  from  the 
breakfast  tea-pot,  taking  out  the  gut  occasionally  to  see  what  colour  is 
resulting,  and  adding  more  tea  if  it  is  too  bright  blue.  Various  gut 
substitutes  are  now  procurable,  among  which  “ Telarana  Nova,”  sold 
by  Mr.W.  Robertson,  27,  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow,  is  remarkable  for 
its  combination  of  fineness  with  great  strength,  and  salmon  anglers  have 
recently  reported  successes  with  heavy  fish  in  strong  waters,  where  they 
believed  that  ordinary  gut  would  not  have  stood  the  strain.  It  is  sold, 
in  various  strengths,  in  three-yard  casts  without  knots.  Gamage’s, 
Holborn,  have  recently  advertised  a somewhat  similar  production,  under 
the  name  of  “ Japanese  Silk  Gut  Fibre,”  in  coils  and  casts.  A sample 
before  me  is  of  pale  neutral  tint,  and  of  very  great  strength. 

Another,  produced  by  a Paris  silk  company,  under  the  name  of  “ racine 
de  soie,”  is  sold  largely  by  French  tackle-dealers,  very  cheaply,  three- 
pence to  fivepence  per  coil  of  six  yards,  and  is  excellent  for  strength  and 
fineness,  the  stouter  samples  seeming  practically  unbreakable. 

Gut  generally  seems  to  keep  best  in  wash-leather  or  chamois-leather 
receptacles. 
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Wire  traces,  single  or  twisted,  are  often  useful  in  trolling  for  heavy 
fish,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  kinking,  also  of 
rusting  in  any  part.  For  fineness  they  are  certainly  far  preferable  to 
the  old-fashioned  gimp,  formerly  so  much  used  in  pike-fishing. 

Flies,  Baits,  Etc. — Hardy  Brothers  provide  reliable  selections  of 
tackle,  flies,  artificial  baits,  etc.,  for  Norway,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
India,  and  other  parts,  and  most  large  firms  can  be  similarly  relied  on. 
For  trout-fishing  my  “ Sarcelle  ” flies  can  be  confidently  recommended, 
not  from  any  motive  of  senile  vanity,  but  because  I have  found  them  good 
killers  wherever  I have  tried  them,  in  many  rivers  of  England  and  France, 
in  Germany,  where  on  one  river  I used  hardly  any  other  flies,  putting  two 
“ Sarcelles  ” on  a cast,  and  several  times  catching  two  good  trout  at 
once,  and  in  Norway,  while  I have  pleasing  reports  of  their  successes  in 
South  Africa.  Among  firms  which  have  tied  them  to  my  patterns  are 
Hardy  Brothers,  W.  J.  Cummins,  Gamage’s,  Junior  Army  and  Navy 
Stores.  There  are  four  patterns,  whisk-tail,  gold  tip,  red  tag,  and  silver 
“ Sarcelle,”  the  latter  specially  recommended  for  sea-trout. 

Some  simple  salmon-flies  under  the  same  non  de  jplume  have  also  proved 
useful  in  British  and  Norwegian  waters,  and,  in  small  sizes,  remarkably 
killing  for  sea-trout  on  the  Namsen. 

Where  opportunities  of  dry-fly  fishing  for  trout  are  likely  to  be  found, 
Ogden  Smith’s,  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Knightsbridge,  should  be  consulted 
for  a judicious  selection  of  their  most  delicate  productions,  or  any  of  the 
large  firms  mentioned  earlier  in  these  notes. 

Of  artificial  baits,  Devons,  phantoms,  spoons,  etc.,  the  names  are  legion 
and  the  selection  difficult,  depending  much  on  the  country  to  be  visited 
For  the  larger  predatory  sea-fish,  big  spoons,  silver,  silver  and  gold, 
and  silver  and  red,  are  all  worth  trial,  also  large  artificial  sand-eels, 
sprats,  or  small  herrings,  flying-fish,  etc.,  as  well  as  a spinning  feather- 
bait,  reported  used  successfully  among  the  smaller  tunny  off  Sardinia, 
and  which  I only  remember  to  have  seen  at  Little’s  in  the  Haymarket. 
For  spinning  or  trolling  natural  fish,  Hardys’  “ Crocodile,”  or  the  “Archer,” 
“ Chapman,”  “ Dee,”  “ Abbey  Mills,”  or  other  spinners  by  various 
makers,  should  be  taken,  of  strength  proportionate  to  probable  size  of 
fish  expected. 

For  the  huge  tarpon  of  Florida  and  Southern  California,  and  the  more 
widely  distributed  tunny,  special  hooks  are  sold  by  leading  tackle-dealers 
for  fishing  with  the  usual  baits,  pieces  of  mullet,  etc.,  while,  for  the  tunny 
especially,  spinning  or  trolling  with  suitable  natural  or  artificial  baits 
should  certainly  be  tried  in  addition  to  the  native  methods. 
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Natural  Baits. — Small  fish  are  often  procurable  from  native  netsmen, 
mussels  and  other  shellfish  are  useful  in  bottom-fishing,  shrimps,  prawns, 
and  various  sea-worms,  also  cuttles  and  octopods,  the  latter  much  used  on 
the  Morocco  coast  for  the  larger  fish,  paste  or  bread  for  grey  mullet  and 
other  fish  near  the  surface,  and,  generally  speaking,  whatever  local  baits 
appear  successful,  should  be  carefully  tried.  The  grey  mullet  is  a fish 
of  very  wide  distribution,  the  largest  specimen,  eighteen  pounds,  being 
recently  recorded  from  Persia  ; often  shy  and  capricious,  but  giving  fine 
sport  on  fine  tackle,  baits  proving  successful  being  soft  ragworm  in 
harbours,  soft  bits  of  mussel  in  the  sea,  also  pastes,  bread,  green  silkweed, 
skate’s  liver,  peeled  shrimps,  bits  of  crayfish  (at  the  Cape),  bacon-fat, 
and  sometimes  gentles. 

From  a ship  at  anchor  in  harbour,  when  mullet  and  other  fish  are 
seen  feeding  at  the  surface,  sport  may  be  got  by  throwing  out  bits  of 
bread  from  the  stern,  and  letting  a fine  line  float  out  from  a longish 
rod,  with  a long  guttrace  at  the  end,  to  which  are  attached  three 
smallish  hooks  at  intervals  of  a foot  or  so,  baited  with  soft  bread  or 
crust,  with  harder  pieces  of  crust,  attached  near  each  hook  by  two  or 
three  half-hitches,  acting  as  floats. 

By  this  device  I have  had  good  sport  at  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  etc.,  with 
various  fish  of  the  mullet  and  bream  kind,  and  it  will  probably  prove 
successful  elsewhere,  when  fish  are  seen,  or  their  splashes  heard  at  night. 

For  rivers  where  there  are  no  fish  that  rise  to  a fly,  minnow,  worm, 
and  any  native  lures  should  be  tried  ; I have  even  found  small  snails, 
young  locusts,  and  strips  of  the  flesh  of  small  birds  shot  for  the  purpose, 
useful  in  an  African  river. 

Ground -baiting. — For  bottom-fishing,  both  in  sea  and  fresh  water, 
the  importance  of  ground-baiting  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  local 
materials  will  generally  be  found  suitable.  In  Morocco  they  were,  for  the 
fish  of  the  sparus,  sargus,  pagrus  and  pagellus  families,  small  mussels, 
with  the  shells  of  those  opened  for  bait,  mixed  with  sea-weed  and  a little 
sand,  and  pounded  up  in  a hollow  stone  used  as  a mortar,  while  for  the 
tasargelt  (American  bluefish),  small  fish  were  broken  up  in  the  way  known 
in  the  States  as  “ chumming.”  Off  the  Spanish  coast,  and  in  parts  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  ground-bait,  or,  rather,  “ gathering  bait,”  for 
the  tunny  consists  in  numbers  of  sardines,  or  small  mackerel,  scattered 
some  distance  from  the  boat.  For  ground-baiting  in  rivers  and  ponds, 
mixtures  of  bread,  bran,  clay,  hemp-seed  and  other  cakes  pounded,  and 
various  local  compounds,  should  be  tried  where  procurable.  Snails 
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smashed  on  convenient  rocks,  and  thrown  in  with  an  admixture  of  muddy 
sand,  have  proved  effective  in  gathering  the  small  Barbary  barbel, 
relatives,  by  the  way,  of  the  mighty  Indian  mahseer. 

Creels  and  Bags. — Fishing-bags  are  more  portable,  and  packable,  for 
the  tourist-angler  than  creels,  but  the  latter  keep  the  fish  cooler  and 
fresher,  and  his  lunch  also. 

Landing-nets  and  Gaffs. — Various  improved  devices  for  carrying 
the  generally  indispensable  landing-net  are  supplied  by  all  dealers,  but 
the  following,  for  the  stiff  non-folding  cane  or  wood  handle,  often  so 
useful  when  wading,  is  strongly  recommended  for  its  simplicity  ; a loop 
of  stout  whip-cord,  wide  enough  to  let  the  handle  slip  through  easily, 
is  fixed,  by  tying  inside  the  creel,  to  hang  outside , a little  to  the  left  of 
the  strap-hole  at  the  right  corner,  and  a similar  loop  near  the  left  bottom 
corner  of  the  creel.  Any  angler  can  easily  fix  these  loops  in  a few  minutes, 
and  the  landing-handle  is  very  easily  withdrawn  from  them,  for  landing 
a fish,  getting  through  rough  places,  etc. 

A large  sea-hook,  with  the  barb  filed  off,  lashed  to  a short  stick,  and 
hung,  with  its  point  in  a cork,  through  a button-hole  or  otherwise,  proves 
a very  handy,  portable  gaff  for  sea-trout,  pike,  and  salmon  of  moderate 
size. 

Gaffs  for  abroad  should  be  taken  with  flatted  shanks,  and  can  be  easily 
spliced  to  any  convenient  native  stick. 

Swivels,  Leads,  Etc. — A good  supply  should  be  taken  of  swivels 
of  various  sizes,  of  non-rustable  metal.  Natives  can  generally  make 
suitable  leads,  but  it  is  useful  to  have  some  split  shot,  split  bullets,  pipe- 
leads,  and  a few  up-to-date  patterns  in  sea-leads. 

Floats. — A small  assortment  of  floats  may  also  be  useful,  though 
improvised  floats  often  answer  all  purposes,  a bottle-cork  with  a stick 
through  it  for  heavy  fishing  and,  for  lighter  experiments,  a bit  of  dry 
stick  from  the  water  side  is  often  more  unobtrusive  and  therefore  successful 
than  the  painted  article  from  the  tackle-shop. 

On  the  Rhine,  in  youthful  days,  I have  even  used  stone  floats — bits  of 
pumice-stone  from  the  Eifel. 


The  Akikuyu. 

The  Akikuyu  of  British  East  Africa.  By  W.  Scoresby  Routledge  and 
Katherine  Routledge  (nee  Pease).  21s.  net.  Edward  Arnold. 

Under  the  above  title  we  have  a most  interesting  and  minute  account 
of  “ the  method  of  life  and  mode  of  thought  found  existent  amongst 
a nation  on  its  first  contact  with  European  civilisation.”  It  is  written 
from  both  popular  and  scientific  points  of  view,  and  the  authors  have 
so  dexterously  arranged  their  matter  that  no  one  with  a certain  amount 
of  discernment  need  wade  through,  what  would  only  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  scientist  and  student  of  anthropology.  To  amass  the 
information  gathered  and  arranged  so  carefully  in  this  volume  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  a gigantic  undertaking,  but  when  we 
realise  that  a great  part  of  it  was  gained  verbally  from  a people  who 
have  no  written  past  and  whose  mother-tongue  could  not  be  acquired 
from  any  dictionary  or  grammar,  then  we  get  a faint  notion  of  the  tact, 
perseverance  and  patience  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Routledge  must  have  shown 
in  order  to  worm  out  the  information  needed.  They  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  natives,  of  whom  they  write  : “ The  Akikuyu  is  by  nature  extra- 
ordinarily honest ; bright  and  intelligent,  trustful  and  truthful  with  one 
European,  he  becomes  stupid  and  unreliable,  tricky  and  treacherous 
to  a degree  in  the  hands  of  another  : it  all  depends  on  how  he  is  treated.” 
Mr.  Routledge  is  of  opinion  that  “ the  native  races  show  in  childhood 
intelligence  and  adaptability  which  may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
their  white  compeers,  but  that  with  earliest  manhood  and  womanhood 
development  seems  to  cease,  or  even  retrogression  to  set  in.”  This  he 
lays  at  the  door  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  into  manhood  and 
womanhood,  great  strain  and  excitement  being  endured  for  months 
just  at  a critical  age. 

An  Akikuyu  woman  has  on  the  whole  a happy  life  ; she  is  welcomed 
at  birth  almost  more  than  a boy,  for  when  she  attains  a marriageable 
age  she  represents  so  many  goats  (a  goat  being  to  an  Akikuyu  his  unit 
of  value),  therefore  a valuable  asset.  They  early  learn  to  work,  are 
industrious,  clean  and  orderly.  “ The  woman  is  essentially  the  home- 
maker ; the  man  fights  to  protect  that  home.”  A girl  can  please  herself 
as  to  whom  she  marries,  and  she  in  no  sense  grudges  other  wives  to  her 
husband.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  did  not  seek  another  she  would  soon 
say,  “ Why  have  I to  do  all  the  work  ? Why  do  you  not  buy  another 
wife  ? ” To  have  only  one  wife  is  a sign  of  great  poverty. 
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Betrothal  with  the  Akikuyu  is  as  serious  a business  as  in  modem 
Germany,  and  in  common  with  the  traditional  customs  of  savage  tribes 
in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  the  idea  of  capture  by  the  bridegroom  elect 
is  conscientiously  carried  out.  Indeed,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
wooing  that  the  bride  should  be  carried  off  by  two  of  the  bridegroom’s 
friends  “ like  a porter’s  sack.” 

Like  so  many  African  races,  the  Akikuyu  are  very  musical.  “ Their 
songs  are  almost  always  improvised  solos  with  a chorus  sung  to  a well- 
known  air.  Some  hundreds  of  persons,  strangers  to  one  another,  will 
join  in  a song  with  the  dash  and  precision  of  a trained  choir.” 

Mr.  Routledge  prefaces  the  section  treating  of  their  religion  by  the 
remark  : “ It  is  a most  difficult  task  to  crystallize  in  writing  any  human 
conception  of  that  mysterious  Power  or  Personality  which  transcends 
natural  forces.”  He  does  not,  however,  shirk  the  difficulty,  but  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  enters  into  the  details  of  an  Akikuyu’s  conceptions 
of  God,  of  the  soul,  of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  his  manner  of  worship,  etc. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  in  order  to  give  accurate  details,  but  the 
wise  will  realise  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Routledge  do  not  profess  to  have 
exhausted  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  this  interesting  people,  nor  do  they 
forget  that  there  are  yet  many  unexplored  localities  and  clans  which  would 
yield  stores  of  useful  material  to  add  to  their  stock. 

Students  of  folklore  will  be  delighted  with  the  specimens  which  are  quoted 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  style  of  the  simple  folk  who  related  them. 
“ They  may,”  Mrs.  Routledge  says,  “ be  taken  as  the  product  of  the 
Akikuyu  brain,  with  this  reservation,  that  they  have  in  reproduction  being 
subjected  to  a process  of  double  translation,  viz.,  from  Akikuyu  into 
Swahili  for  her  benefit,  and  from  Swahili  into  English  for  our  benefit.” 

Among  the  curious  examples  of  native  customs  and  superstitions 
given  in  this  singularly  informative  and  exhaustive  monograph  is  the 
ceremony  of  the  second  birth  which  a man  has  to  go  through.  This  is 
described  by  the  conscientious  authors  with  a wealth  of  obstetrical 
technicalities  which  render  the  book  of  the  highest  value  to  the  socio- 
logical student,  but  hardly  suitable  for  the  youthful  reader.  Another 
curious  superstition  held  by  this  remarkable  race  is  one  which 
personifies  the  rainbow,  the  Akikuyu  believing  that  this  is  a dangerous 
monster  only  vulnerable  in  the  back  of  its  neck  ! 

The  volume  is  admirably  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
plates,  containing  pictorial  and  technical  sketches  and  photographs, 
full  descriptions  being  appended  to  those  depicting  native  fife,  dress, 
customs,  implements,  etc.  On  the  pictorial  side  there  is  a magnificent 
reproduction  in  photogravure  of  Mrs.  Routledge’s  photograph  of  the  Falls 
of  Kitongi.  Only  a photographer  could  realise  the  skill  needed  in  obtaining 
such  an  effect,  A.  M.  B, 
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A Chinese  Sanatorium. 

Across  Yunnan.  By  Archibald  Little.  6s.  net.  S.  Low  & Co.,  Ltd. 

This  small  volume  of  travel  possesses  a certain  melancholy  interest. 
It  is  the  last  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Little  (so  widely  known  as 
an  authority  on  China),  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted  in  the  past 
for  several  illuminating  works  on  the  Far  East. 

The  book  is  a reprint  of  articles  written  for  The  North  China  Herald , 
describing  a journey  the  author  and  his  wife  made  through  the  province 
of  Yunnan  from  Sui  Fu  in  the  north  to  Lao  Kai,  the  town  lying  on  the 
frontier  which  divides  China  from  the  French  colony  of  Tonking. 

As  the  volume  is  admittedly  a collection  of  newspaper  articles,  which 
from  their  very  nature  must  deal  with  the  surface  side  of  things,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  author  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  political  or 
economic  and  social  problems  wherewith  the  Chinese  Empire  is  at  the 
moment  so  sorely  distracted.  Possibly  such  problems  are  scarcely  ever 
discussed  at  so  great  a distance  from  the  seat  of  Government.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Mr.  Little’s  narrative  deals  rather  with  the  vicissitudes  of  travel, 
with  the  cities  wherein  they  sojourned,  the  people  they  encountered,  the 
ever- varying  aspect  of  the  terrain,  and  with  the  natural  phenomena 
of  a picturesque  and  romantic  country. 

If,  however,  the  author  wrote  rather  as  a descriptive  journalist  than  as 
an  ethnologist,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  he  wrote  as  a skilled  and 
practised  journalist.  His  style  is  bright  and  vivid,  and  the  interest  never 
flags.  Moreover  he  possesses  a certain  ease  and  spontaneity  which 
frequently  reminds  us  of  the  late  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant. 

Pleasant  as  the  book  is  as  a whole,  our  readers  will  probably  be  most 
interested  in  the  chapter  describing  the  new  French  railway  which  runs 
from  Hanoi  to  Yunnan.  This  remarkable  feat  of  engineering  is  now 
accomplished,  and  has  excited  the  greatest  interest  throughout  France. 
Indeed,  before  us  lies  a well-executed  sketch-map  which  has  just  appeared 
in  a recent  number  of  that  admirable  periodical,  the  Tour  du  Monde. 
Thanks  to  the  railway,  the  beautiful  plateau  of  Yunnan,  probably  the 
finest  sanatorium  in  the  world,  will  be  made  accessible  to  Indo-China, 
Burma  and  Malaya.  The  boon  thus  conferred  upon  the  thousands 
of  Europeans  who  are  annually  striken  by  malaria  is  incalculable.  The 
enterprise  of  the  French  Government  will  be  appreciated  throughout  the 
whole  of  south-eastern  Asia  from  Singapore  to  Hong  Kong.  Nor  will 
virtue  be  the  sole  reward  of  our  friends  across  the  Channel.  It  ought  to 
give  them  a monopoly  of  the  up-country  trade,  and  it  seems  a pity  that 
the  line  the  Indian  Government  commenced  some  years  ago,  with  the 
intention  of  tapping  south-western  Yunnan,  was  allowed  to  lapse  just 
a hundred  miles  from  the  Yunnan  frontier.  It  certainly  seems  an  occasion 
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when  onr  cordial  relations  with  France  could  be  utilised  with  profit,  and 
the  fine  extended,  the  systems  linked  up,  and  the  trade  shared  in  honour- 
able rivalry.  J.  R.  0. 

Life  in  Annam- 

On  and  off  Duty  in  Annam.  By  Gabrielle  M.  Vassal.  10s.  net.  Heine- 
mann.  1910. 

Tonking  and  the  French  Protectorate  of  Annam,  lying  outside  the 
main  route  to  the  Far  East,  are  little  known  to  travellers,  while  few  books 
dealing  with  Annamese  fife  have  been  published.  Consequently  Mrs. 
Gabrielle  Vassal’s  informative  and  pleasantly-written  account  of  her 
residence  in  this  little-known  portion  of  Indo-China  is  of  considerable 
geographical  value.  Mme.  Vassal  is  the  wife  of  a French  doctor  attached 
to  the  Pasteur  Plague  Institute  at  Nhatrang.  This  institute,  whose 
principal  work  is  the  preparation  of  the  anti-plague  serum,  is  in  charge 
of  the  famous  bacteriologist,  Dr.  Yersin.  Though  subsidised  by  Govern- 
ment, this  important  institute  is  in  great  measure  self-supporting,  thanks 
to  the  great  business  abilities  of  Dr.  Yersin,  who  successfully  planted 
rubber  trees — anticipating  the  great  demand  which  would  arise — on  a 
large  tract  of  land  wdiich  the  Government  had  allotted  to  the  institute. 

Mrs.  Vassal  gives  us  a good  idea  of  the  fife  of  the  Annamese  and  enters 
fully  into  their  habits  and  customs.  She  is  evidently  a close  observer 
and  writes  sympathetically  and  with  a full  understanding  of  the  limitations 
of  foreign  life  in  this  little-known  Protectorate. 

Her  experiences  wdth  native  servants  are  amusingly  described.  They 
were  sometimes  rather  startling.  For  instance,  one  day  she  found  her 
cook  rolling  rissoles  by  “ rubbing  them  up  and  down  his  bare  body  wdth 
the  palm  of  his  hand  ! ” It  is  not  surprising  that  her  visits  afterwards 
to  her  chef’s  quarters  were  less  frequent. 

Mrs.  Vassal’s  sporting  experiences  are  told  with  verve,  and  incidentally 
reveal  the  writer  as  a woman  of  considerable  daring — she  did  not  hesitate, 
for  instance,  to  follow  up  a wounded  tiger  in  long  grass,  though  such  an 
infringement  of  one  of  the  canons  of  big  game  shooting  was  in  the  highest 
degree  imprudent — not  to  say  foolhardy. 

In  connection  wdth  this  tiger  the  author  narrates  a curious  Annamese 
superstition. 

“ Going  into  the  kitchen  later,  we  found  the  Annamese  cook  in  the  act 
of  pounding  up  and  boiling  the  two  eyes.  His  little  nephew  was  made  to 
swallow  this  concoction,  and  he  told  us  triumphantly,  ‘ Now  he  always 
see  My  Lord  Tiger  before  My  Lord  Tiger  see  him.’  ” 

Extremely  interesting  is  Mrs.  Vassal’s  description  of  a visit  to  the 
wdld  Moi  tribes — an  aboriginal  race  fast  disappearing.  The  following 
extract  gives  a good  idea  of  the  author’s  graphic  and  vivacious  style.  She 
is  recounting  a night  spent  in  a Moi  village. 
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River  near  Suoigiau. 
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4 4 What  a funny  night  that  was  ! All  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
who  were  not  engaged  in  the  drinking  banquet  were  gathered  round  our 
walls.  They  watched  us  with  the  greatest  curiosity  as  we  dined  and 
made  our  preparations  for  the  night.  Their  interest  did  not  wane  when 
we  retired  to  bed.  They  were  at  least  four  deep  round  the  hut,  peeping 
in  through  the  cracks.  We  found  them  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  the 
morning.  Those  who  had  a good  view  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
giving  up  their  places  than  would  Londoners  who  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  front  row  of  the  pit.  I could  not  make  up  my  mind  whether  it  was 
better  to  undress  in  the  dark  and  risk  treading  on  a scorpion  (one  of  these 
poisonous  vermin  had  walked  across  our  table-cloth  as  we  were  sitting 
on  the  floor  at  dinner)  or  light  a candle  and  brave  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Once  in  bed  we  did  not  mind  whether  we  were  watched  or  not.” 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  by  the  author,  and 
we  must  heartily  congratulate  Mrs.  Vassal  and  the  publisher  on  their 
united  efforts.  The  pictures  show  great  artistic  feeling  and  much  variety 
of  subject,  while  the  technique  both  of  photography  and  reproduction 
is  of  a very  high  order.  There  is  plenty  of  vigour  in  the  pictures,  but 
at  the  same  time  no  undue  striving  after  effect,  and  the  shadows  are  full 
of  luminosity.  There  are  many  pictures  we  might  mention,  but  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  is  “ The  River  near  Suoigiau,”  which  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  composition,  full  of  atmosphere  and  most  delicate  in 
treatment. 


A Sportsman  in  Trans-Himalaya. 

Sport  and  Life  in  the  Further  Himalaya . By  Major  R.  L.  Kennion. 

12s.  6d.  net.  William  Blackwood  & Sons.  1910. 

Too  seldom,  alas,  is  the  jaded  reviewer  lucky  enough  to  come  across 
a book  on  big  game  shooting  which,  apart  from  the  inherent  interest 
of  the  subject  to  sportsmen,  is  a pleasure  to  read  on  account  of  its  literary 
charm.  But  in  Major  Kennion’s  book  the  armchair  traveller  will  find 
literary  qualities  of  a high  order  without  any  sacrifice  of  naturalness 
and  spontaneity.  The  author’s  sketches  give  the  cream  of  his  sporting 
experience  during  a period  of  eight  years’  service  in  Further  India. 

In  a disquisition  on  the  wild  goats  of  Dardistan  a stubborn  fight  between 
two  markhors  is  very  vividly  described.  “To  be  in  a good  markhor 
glen  during  the  fighting  time  is  a thing  to  be  remembered. — Now  and  again 
two  rivals  would  emerge  fighting  into  the  open.  Rearing  up 
simultaneously  they  would  come  down  together,  their  heads  meeting  with 
a crash  like  two  trees  being  knocked  together.  Each  would  manoeuvre 
for  the  upper  ground,  and  they  would  go  again,  and  then  crash  once  more 
would  go  those  horns,  as  tough  apparently  as  those  made  by  the 
Israelitish  king  to  4 push  ’ the  Assyrians  with,  the  furious  combatants 
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being  all  the  time  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  were  fighting 
on  the  edge  of  a precipice.” 

Major  Kennion  is  inclined  to  discredit  the  time-honoured  travellers 
yarn  of  the  ibex  using  his  horns  as  a kind  of  buffer  when  throwing  himself 
down  precipices  to  evade  pursuit  — a custom  also  attributed  to 
chamois.  But  he  declares  that  there  is  some  colour  for  the  myth,  for 
he  himself  saw  an  ibex  that  was  going  too  fast  down  a snow  slope  put 
on  the  brake  by  digging  a horn  sideways  into  the  snow  ! 

What  adds  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  book  is  that,  unlike  so  many 
books  of  this  class,  it  is  not  merely  a collection  of  sporting  episodes  or 
a tedious  transcript  from  the  sportsman’s  diary — little  more  than  a 
glorified  game  list — but  the  author  devotes  some  attention  to  the  physical 
features  of  the  country,  its  natural  history,  and  customs  of  the  natives, 
interspersed  with  quaint  little  bits  of  folk  lore.  For  instance,  he  tells 
his  readers  the  curious  legend  about  the  Fairy  Mountain  (Tirich  Mir),  of 
which,  by  kind  permission  of  the  publishers,  a charming  photograph 
is  reproduced. 

One  gathers  some  curious  information  about  the  brick  tea  which  we 
hear  so  much  about  from  travellers  in  Tibet.  As  is  well  known,  it  serves 
most  of  the  purposes  of  a currency,  and  it  seems  it  is  not  really  the  rubbish 
that  it  is  so  often  described.  “ The  worst  qualities  of  the  tea,  it  is  true, 
are  composed  of  the  coarser  leaves  of  the  plant  intermixed  with  twigs, 
but  the  better  qualities  are  made  from  high-class  pickings.  But  all  sorts 
have  certain  special  qualities  that  make  the  bricks  invaluable  to  nomadic 
peoples.  The  peculiar  process  of  manufacture  the  bricks  undergo — 
which,  so  far,  Indian  factories  have  quite  failed  to  imitate — renders  them 
easy  to  cut  or  break  without  making  them  friable,  so  that  they  stand 
transport  well  without  crumbling.  Connoisseurs  of  Central  Asia  affirm 
that  this  tea  is  far  more  digestible  than  other  teas,  green  or  black,  and  its 
final  claim  to  superiority  is  that  three  infusions,  or,  I should  more  properly 
say,  decoctions,  can  de  made  from  it.” 

In  a chapter  entitled  “ In  Theory  at  all  Events  ” Major  Kennion  indulges 
in  a sly  dig  at  photographic  sportsmen.  It  appears  that,  fired  by  the 
descriptions,  pictorial  and  otherwise  of  this  new  kind  of  sport,  he  was 
anxious  to  emulate  the  feats  of  Messrs.  Dugmore  and  others.  He  pro- 
vided himself  with  the  latest  type  of  camera  for  the  sportsman,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  Gul  Sher,  his  shikari,  and  he  started  on  the  quest  of  the 
ibex.  Handicapped  by  his  photographic  impedimenta  the  task  of  stalking 
was  a formidable  one.  Finally  he  managed  to  get  his  quarry  within 
focus. 

“ Gul  Sher  is  groaning  with  anxiety.  ‘ Quick,  Sahib,’  again  he 
whispers.  The  camera  is  very  unsteady,  and  as  I direct  it  on  the  point 
the  ibex  will  pass,  I remember  with  a pang  the  directions  for  the  use  of 
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the  telephoto  lens — 4 Extreme  rigidity  of  the  whole  apparatus  is 
essential.’  ” 

“ The  focussing  hood  over  my  head,  I find  I have  forgotten  to  open 
the  shutter. 

“ ‘ One  gone,’  says  Gul  Sher.  I open  the  shutter,  and  again  adjust 
the  hood. 

“ ‘ Two  gone,  three  gone,  the  big  one  is  last  of  all,’  he  whispers.  This 
is  agonizing.  I begin  to  focus,  when  a gust  of  wind  whirls  round  the 
corner,  the  tripod  staggers  and  collapses,  and  with  it  the  camera  ! 

“ I did  not  again  put  Gul  Sher’s  belief  in  my  sanity  to  the  test  by  taking 
him  with  me  on  such  expeditions,  this  was  not  by  any  means  my  last 
attempt  at  animal  photography.  The  results  were,  however,  invariably 
the  same,  and  I have  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  of  those 
few  Ruskinian  sentences  which  persuaded  me  for  a time  at  least  to  join 
the  ranks  of  ‘ nature  photographers  ’ might  have  had  experience  of  sea- 
anemones  as  subjects  for  photography,  but  certainly  had  none  of  ibex. 
So  I again  took  my  rifle  into  favour,  and  my  efforts  of  photography  are 
confined  to  still  life.  The  triple  extension  box  camera  and  the  lens  with 
a long  name  repose  on  a back  shelf,  and  are  the  property  of  any  one  who 
will  take  them  away.” 

Pierre  Loti  on  the  War  Path. 

Egypt.  By  Pierre  Loti.  15s.  net.  Werner  Laurie. 

Pierre  Loti  is  an  idealist,  and  therefore,  in  some  measure,  intolerant 
and  narrow.  In  his  description  of  modern  Egypt  he  condemns  root  and 
branch  the  work  of  the  English  in  the  amelioration  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  because  that  implies  the  destruction  of  the  romance 
and  the  artistic  atmosphere  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  fulminates 
against  the  great  irrigation  works  at  Assouan  because  the  result  has  been 
the  spoliation  of  the  Temples  of  Philae.  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  increased  tenfold  through  this  harnessing 
of  the  Nile. 

Pierre  Loti’s  splenetic  attitude  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  his  book  is 
full  of  literary  charm,  while  few  writers  on  Egypt  seem  to  have  imbibed 
so  thoroughly  the  atmosphere  of  the  country.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
sympathetic  description  of  the  Sphinx,  which  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
classical  and  oft-quoted  description  of  the  author  of  Eothen.  “ Now 
it  is  that  little  by  little  an  intolerable  sadness  is  expressed  in  those  large 
eyes  with  their  empty  sockets — for,  at  this  moment,  the  ultimate  secret, 
that  which  the  Sphinx  seems  to  have  known  for  so  many  centuries,  but 
to  have  withheld  in  melancholy  irony,  is  this  : that  all  these  dead  men 
and  women  who  sleep  in  the  vast  necropolis  below  have  been  fooled, 
and  the  awakening  signal  has  not  sounded  for  a single  one  of  them  ; and 
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that  the  creation  of  mankind — mankind  that  thinks  and  suffers — has  had 
no  rational  explanation,  and  that  our  poor  aspirations  are  vain,  but  so 
vain  as  to  awaken  pity.” 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  other  passages  equally 
charming  and  suggestive,  but  exigencies  of  space  forbid.  We  must, 
however,  quote  one  more. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  book  is  his  account  of 
what  might  be  described  as  the  unveiling  of  Raineses  the  Second.  “Twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  was  brought  back  to  the  light,  this  master  of 
the  world.  He  was  wrapped  thousands  of  times  in  a marvellous  winding 
sheet,  woven  of  aloe  fibres,  finer  than  the  muslin  of  India,  which  must 
have  taken  years  in  the  making,  and  measured  more  than  400  yards 
in  length.  The  unswathing,  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Khedive  Tewfik 
and  the  great  personages  of  Egypt,  lasted  two  hours,  and  after  the  last 
turn,  when  the  illustrious  figure  appeared,  the  emotion  among  the  assistants 
was  such  that  they  stampeded  like  a herd  of  cattle,  and  the  Pharaoh  was 
overturned.  He  has,  moreover,  given  much  cause  for  conversation, 
this  great  Sesostris,  since  his  installation  in  the  museum.  Suddenly 
one  day,  with  a brusque  gesture,  in  the  presence  of  the  attendants,  who 
fled  howling  with  fear,  he  raised  that  hand  which  is  still  in  the  air,  and 
which  he  has  not  deigned  since  to  lower.  And  subsequently  there 
supervened,  beginning  in  the  old  yellowish-white  hair,  and  then  swarming 
over  the  whole  body,  a hatching  of  cadaveric  fauna,  which  necessitated 
a complete  bath  in  mercury.  He  also  has  his  paper  ticket,  pasted  on  the  end 
of  his  box,  and  one  may  read  there,  written  in  a careless  hand,  that  name 
which  had  caused  the  whole  world  to  tremble — ‘ Rameses  II.  (Sesostris)  ’ ! 

“ And  then  the  feeling  comes  over  you,  that  you  are  guilty  of  sacrilege 
there,  before  this  open  coffin,  in  this  unwonted  insolent  light.  The 
dolorous,  blackish  face,  half  eaten  away,  seems  to  ask  for  mercy  : ‘ Yes, 
yes,  my  sepulchre  has  been  violated  and  I am  returning  to  dust.  But 
now  that  you  have  seen  me,  leave  me,  turn  out  that  light,  have  pity  on 
my  nothingness.’ 

“ In  sooth,  what  a mockery  ! To  have  taken  so  many  pains,  to  have 
adopted  so  many  stratagems  to  hide  his  corpse  ; to  have  exhausted 
thousands  of  men  in  the  hewing  of  this  underground  labyrinth,  and  to  end 
thus,  with  his  head  in  the  glare  of  an  electric  lamp,  to  amuse  whoever  passes.” 

But  some  of  the  pleasure,  which  the  undeniable  literary  distinction 
which  characterises  this  book  occasions,  is  discounted  by  the  disgust 
inspired  by  the  deplorable  errors  in  taste  of  which  the  distinguished  author 
is  occasionally  guilty.  To  libel  a whole  class  of  unoffending  lady  tourists 
in  Egypt  is  absolutely  unpardonable.  This  is  how  this  amiable  Frenchman 
showTs  his  annoyance  at  the  incursion  of  a party  of  Cook’s  tourists  in  the 
Temple  of  Osiris  at  Abydos. 
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“ And  the  women  ! Heaven  ! what  scarecrows  they  are  ! ...  The 
faces  of  those  women  remain  to  haunt  us,  their  faces  and  their  hats, 
and  those  looks  which  they  vouchsafed  us  from  or  over  their  solar  spec- 
tacles. . . . The  ugliness  associated  with  the  name  of  Cook  was  once 
explained  to  me  in  this  wise,  and  the  explanation  at  first  sight  seemed 
satisfactory.  The  United  Kingdom,  justifiably  jealous  of  the  beauty 
of  its  daughters,  submits  them  to  a jury  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
puberty  ; and  those  who  are  classed  as  too  ugly  to  reproduce  their  kind 
are  accorded  an  unlimited  account  with  Thos.  Cook  & Sons,  and  thus 
vowed  to  a course  of  perpetual  travel,  which  leaves  them  no  time  to  think 
of  certain  trifles  incidental  to  life.”  To  say  nothing  of  the  atrocious  taste 
shown  in  airing  these  sentiments,  they  augur  a certain  vulgarity  of  mind 
and  an  innate  snobbery,  which  we  have  not  hitherto  associated  with  this 
famous  author.  But  it  certainly  is  amazing  that  a French  gentleman, 
and  one,  too,  holding  a commission  in  the  French  Navy,  should  indulge 
in  such  brutal  facetiousness  at  the  expense  of  English  ladies.  But,  perhaps, 
Pierre  Loti  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously  ; possibly  the  tourists  may  have 
consumed  all  the  lunch  available  for  tourists — one  of  his  grievances  is 
that  the  tourists  consume  their  lunch  in  one  of  the  side  courts  of  the 
Temple — or  he  may  have  simply  been  suffering  from  an  attack  of  le  spleen. 
But  English  tourists  in  general,  and  those  travelling  under  the  auspices 
of  Messrs.  Cook  in  particular,  are  anathema  to  our  fastidious  author. 
Indeed  it  seems  that  Mr.  Cook  is  with  Monsieur  Loti  a veritable  obsession. 
Yet  his  bete  noire  possesses  a peculiar  fascination  for  him,  for  these 
diatribes  against  these  tourist  agencies  and  other  instruments  for  popularis- 
ing foreign  travel  occupy  a disproportionate  amount  of  space.  Besides, 
the  author’s  strictures  are  nowadays  a little  vieux  jeu.  Probably  90  per 
cent,  of  Egyptian  tourists  travel  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Cook, 
and  even  the  author  himself  is  fain  to  admit,  albeit  reluctantly,  that  they 
are  the  veritable  sovereigns  of  Egypt. 

But  we  have  had  enough  of  Pierre  Loti’s  aggressive  mood,  and  it  is 
a pleasure  to  turn  to  another  subject,  the  illustrations  in  the  book,  which 
are  full  of  charm  and  singularly  attractive.  Mr.  A.  Lamplough’s  pictures 
can  only  be  described  as  superb.  Not  only  are  they  excellent  in  technique, 
but  they  are  full  of  atmosphere  and  delicate  colouring.  There  is  nothing 
here  of  the  hard  matter-of-fact  colour  records,  but  they  are  veritable 
masterpieces,  and  above  all  the  artist  has  just  caught  the  subtle 
characteristics  of  the  country  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  has  evidently  been  in 
full  sympathy  with  his  subject,  the  value  of  which  only  those  who 
have  attempted  artistic  work  can  fully  appreciate. 

The  frontispiece,  “ Philae — Present  Day,”  is  particularly  charming, 
with  its  glowing  water  and  sky,  and  the  trees  just  giving  the  accent  needed 
to  bind  the  whole  together.  Then  “ A Distant  View  of  the  Pyramids  ” 
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is  quite  unique  in  its  delicacy,  and  shows  that  our  artist  has  the  great 
gift  of  imagination,  that  faculty  that  alone  can  raise  a painting  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  as  a work  of  art. 

Moribund  Morocco. 

The  Passing  of  the  Shereefian  Empire.  By  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett.  Black- 
wood. 1910. 

“ Campaigning  in  Morocco  ” would  have  been  a fairly  appropriate  title 
for  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett’s  interesting  record  of  the  French  punitive 
expedition  (which  followed  the  Casa  Blanca  rising)  and  the  Spanish 
campaign  against  the  Riff  tribes.  Mr.  Bartlett  gives  a very  full  account 
of  the  military  operations,  and  as  a special  correspondent  he  had  peculiar 
facilities  for  acquiring  information  at  first  hand.  In  some  respects  he 
is,  perhaps,  over-conscientious,  and  is  also  lacking  in  a sense  of  historic 
perspective  and  literary  proportion.  For  instance,  nearly  half  of  the 
bulky  volume  is  devoted  to  a detailed  description  of  the  operations  of 
the  French  troops  for  the  defence  of  Casa  Blanca.  He  indulges,  too, 
in  long  digressions  on  the  morale  and  character  of  the  French  colonial 
troops,  the  value  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  the  prospects  of  France 
in  a war  with  Germany.  These  excursions  impede  the  action  and 
clog  the  narrative.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  bombardment  of  Casa 
Blanca  (the  immediate  result  of  which  was  to  let  loose  all  the  ruffians 
of  the  town  to  rob  and  murder  the  unoffending  citizens)  was  a “ regrettable 
incident  ” due  to  nerves  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  French  warship  ! 

The  Riff  campaign  is  described  carefully  and  minutely,  but  would  be 
improved  by  compression,  especially  as  insufficient  space  is  left  for  the 
author’s  experiences  during  his  stay  in  Fez,  when  he  had  several  inter- 
views with  Mulai  Hafid.  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett’s  views  on  the  political 
situation  in  Morocco  are  instructive  and  convincingly  put.  He  considers 
that  the  position  of  the  present  Sultan  is  precarious,  that  he  only  holds 
his  throne  by  the  favour  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  that  financially  he  is 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  France.  In  short,  according  to  our  author, 
he  is  as  much  under  the  thumb  of  France  as  that  roi  faineant,  the  Bey  of 
Tunis.  Perhaps  the  position  of  the  Khedive  Ismail  during  the  few  years 
preceding  his  fall  affords  a pretty  close  historical  analogy  to  that  of 
Mulai  Hafid  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett’s  book  stands  on  a much  higher  level  than  most 
of  the  Morocco  travel  books  which  have  been  published  recently  in  such 
numbers,  and  should  be  very  useful  as  a work  of  reference.  It  is  strange, 
however,  to  find  that  Mr.  Bartlett  evidently  believes  the  legend  (long 
ago  exploded)  that  many  of  the  Moorish  families  in  Fez  (who  are  no 
doubt  descended  from  the  Moors  expelled  from  Spain  in  Ferdinand’s 
time)  still  retain  the  keys  of  their  ancestors’  houses  in  Cordova  or  Seville. 


King  Edward  and  Exploration. 

Though  exigencies  of  State  pre- 
vented King  Edward  undertaking 
many  extra-European  journeys — and 
as  a traveller,  of  course,  he  was  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  present 
King  (the  most-travelled  Sovereign 
of  modern  times) — yet,  as  a young 
man  he  had  visited  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Then  it  was  said 
at  the  time  of  his  late  Majesty’s 
visit  to  India  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Viceroy,  he  had  seen  more  of 
the  country  than  any  other  English- 
man of  his  time.  It  might,  however, 
be  said  with  truth  that  no  other 
Sovereign,  English  or  foreign,  had 
so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  chief  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
certainly  no  foreign  visitor  was 
more  popular.  If,  then,  King 
Edward’s  interest  in  travel  was  of 
necessity  more  academical  than  prac- 
tical or  personal,  he  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  exploration  and  geogra- 
phical discovery.  He  was  for  over 
half  a century  Vice-Patron,  and 
afterwards  Patron,  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  generally 
made  a point  of  being  present  at 
the  lectures  of  any  specially  notable 
explorers.  For  instance,  he  was 
present  at  the  reception  given  to 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1873  and  at 
the  meetings  arranged  by  the  Society 
in  honour  of  Stanley.  While,  to 
come  to  later  years,  King  Edward 
took  the  chair  at  the  memorable 
meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall  when  Dr. 


Nansen  lectured  after  his  famous 
“ Fram  ” expedition.  Also,  as 
recently  as  1907,  the  late  King  was 
present  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  when  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  lectured  on 
his  first  ascent  of  Ruwenzori. 

Sir  Lauder  Brunton  and  Snake  Bites. 

Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  who  was 
associated  with  Sir  Joseph  Fayrei 
and  Dr.  Leonard  Rogers  in  the 
discovery  of  a remarkably  simple 
remedy  for  snake-bite — a treatment 
which,  as  he  shows,  is  really  popular 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  within  reach 
of  the  poorest,  writes  as  follows  : — 

4 4 At  pages  328  and  329  you  men- 
tion the  treatment  for  snake-bite. 
Calmette’s  serum  is  quite  wonderful 
when  promptly  applied,  but  its 
disadvantage  for  ordinary  use  is 
that  you  cannot  get  it  when  you 
want  it.  Recently  a man  was  bitten 
by  a coral  snake.  I tried  to  get  some 
anti-venene  serum  at  the  most  likely 
places  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
but  failed  entirely.  Fortunately  he 
had  one  of  my  lancets  by  him  and 
had  applied  the  permanganate  of 
potash,  so  that  for  the  exception  of 
the  pain  and  the  swelling  he  escaped. 
I enclose  you  a copy  of  the  paper 
describing  the  lancet  and  its  method 
of  use,  and  I also  send  you  one  of  the 
lancets  themselves.  They  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Co.,  of  West 
Smithfield,  for  6d.,  and  a more 
elaborate  outfit  is  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Ferris  and  Co.,  of  Bristol,  at  a cost 
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of  3s.  6d.  Those  who  wish  it  can 
easily  get  a ring  put  in  the  wooden 
case  and  carry  it  on  their  watch- 
chain.” 

One  of  these  lancets  was  kindly 
sent  with  the  letter.  The  lancet  is 
fixed  into  a wooden  handle  only 
an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  one 
end  is  hollowed  to  contain  crystals 
of  permanganate  of  potash  and 
protected  by  a wooden  cap,  while 
another  cap  protects  the  lancet. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler,  or  more 
portable,  and  they  can  be  manu- 
factured so  cheaply  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  even  the  poorest  Indian 
ryot.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  sold  at 
bazaars  in  the  tropics  like  quinine. 
In  case  of  a bite,  all  that  is  required 
is  to  lance  freely  the  bitten  part, 
and  then  rub  in  the  permanganate  of 
potash,  and, of  course,  the  limb  should 
be  tightly  bandaged  above  the  bite. 

The  South  Pole  Traverse. 

Some  interesting  details  of  the 
German  Antarctic  Expedition,  which, 
it  appears,  will  be  the  only  expedi- 
tion in  the  field  this  year  besides 
Captain  Scott’s,  as  the  American 
project  has  been  given  up,  are  to  be 
found  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Berlin  Geographical  Society’s 
Journal.  It  would  appear  from  the 
account  given  that  the  Weddell  Sea 
is  regarded  by  Lieutenant  Filchner 
as  the  key  to  South  Polar  explora- 
tion. It  is  on  Coats  Land,  then, 
that  the  lieutenant  will  make  his 
headquarters.  His  aim,  it  appears, 
is  not  only  to  reach  the  South  Pole, 
but  to  traverse  the  whole  of  the 
Polar  region  from  Coats  Land  to 


King  Edward  VII.  Land.  But,  as  a 
writer  in  the  May  Geographical 
Journal  observes,  this  plan  would 
necessitate  a relief  expedition  being 
sent  out  to  Ross  Sea,  and  this  would 
obviously  increase  the  cost  of  the 
expedition.  If  the  relief  ship  is 
sent,  Lieutenant  Filchner  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  expedition  at  about 
£100,000.  The  expedition,  which 
has  the  moral  support  of  the  German 
Emperor  and  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Bavaria,  has  already  obtained  a 
large  number  of  subscriptions,  an 
anonymous  member  of  the  Berlin 
Geographical  Society  having  alone 
contributed  £15,000. 

It  is  intended  that  the  expedition 
should  start  in  October.  The  date 
of  this  expedition  so  nearly  syn- 
chronising with  that  of  Captain 
Scott’s  expedition,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Weddell  Sea  is  to  serve  as  a 
base  of  operations,  has  aroused  a 
certain  amount  of  criticism  in  some 
quarters,  partly  on  the  ground  that 
Dr.  Bruce  is  thought  to  have  virtually 
acquired  a kind  of  lien  on  the 
Weddell  Sea.  This,  of  course,  as 
Dr.  Bruce  would  be  the  first  to 
agree,  is  absurd.  The  leader  of  the 
German  expedition,  however,  has 
contented  himself  with  pointing  out 
that  the  mere  fact  of  his  starting 
several  months  later  than  the  English 
expedition  precludes  any  idea  of 
rivalry  with  Captain  Scott.  Further, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  conquest  of 
the  South  Pole  was  only  his  secondary 
consideration,  the  primary  aim  of 
the  expedition  being  a traverse  of 
the  South  Polar  region  from  the 
Weddell  Sea  to  the  Ross  Sea. 
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Dr.  Charcot’s  Antarctic  Expedition. 

The  latest  news  of  this  expedition 
which  has  reached  Europe  is  con- 
tained in  a letter  despatched  from 
Deception  Island  by  a whaler  to 
Dr.  Scott  Keltie,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — 

“ The  expedition  had  experienced 
continuously  bad  weather,  a north- 
east gale  having  been  blowing  almost 
without  cessation  from  February  to 
December.  The  ice  conditions  had 
been  so  bad  that  sledging  had  been 
very  difficult  and  there  had  been 
no  chance  of  giving  a fair  trial  to 
the  motor  sledges.  During  the  winter 
there  had  been  a few  cases  of  scurvy, 
and  he  himself  had  been  badly 
attacked  by  myocarditis.  Referring 
to  Adelaide  Island,  he  writes  : ‘This 
latter  island  is  most  interesting  and 
curious.  Biscoe  considered  it  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  it  really  is 
seventy  miles  in  length  ; neverthe- 
less, Biseoe’s  description  is  excellent 
in  all  respects,  and  his  error  is  easily 
explained.  I have  taken  the  liberty 
of  giving  the  name  of  Queen 
Alexandra  to  a previously  unknown 
part  of  Queen  Adelaide’s  Island. 
Unhappily,  we  have  found  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  winter  near 
Alexander  Land  or  even  Adelaide 
Island.  I think  it  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  a worse  region  for  polar 
work — rocks,  icebergs,  heavy  ice, 
no  bottom  for  anchoring,  no  shelter, 
perpendicular  cliffs  of  ice  perpetually 
breaking  to  pieces,  and  hardly  a 
comer  here  and  there  where  to  land. 
. . . Since  we  left  our  wintering 
quarters,  we  have  been  taking  sound- 
ings, dredgings,  geological  specimens, 


etc.,  in  the  Shetlands,  and  my 
officers  have  done  some  good  mapping 
work.  This  may  interest  more 
particularly  your  country,  to  whom 
this  region  belongs,  and  it  may  be 
particularly  important,  as  the 
whaling  business  is  going  on  on  a 
large  scale.  Of  course,  all  our  work 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  it  may 
be  useful,  as  we  have  found  important 
errors  even  in  the  most  recent 
Admiralty  charts.” 

Perils  in  Bolivia. 

Major  P.  H.  Fawcett’s  remarkable 
experiences  while  engaged  in  the 
delimitation  of  the  Brazilian  and 
Bolivian  frontiers  formed  the  subject 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  lectures  ever  delivered 
before  this  Society. 

The  formal  notice  of  the  lecture 
certainly  did  not  promise  any- 
thing very  exciting — a lecture  on 
the  work  of  boundary  delimita- 
tion suggests  rather  a discussion  of 
matters  of  purely  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional interest.  But  there  was 
nothing  dry  or  academical  about  this 
unusually  entertaining  paper. 

Perils  by  land  and  perils  by  water, 
dangers  from  wild  animals  and 
ferocious  insects  seemed  the  alterna- 
tive during  the  exploration  in  this 
wildest  of  countries.  In  the  Amazon 
tributaries  he  encountered  anacondas 
(one  over  60  feet  long),  crocodiles, 
electric  eels,  sting  rays  and  peranias, 
a small  deep -bodied  fish  with  teeth 
like  razors  and  an  unappeasable 
craving  for  blood.  It  was  some 
consolation,  perhaps,  to  know  that  the 
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latter  was  more  numerous  in  the 
Paraguay  river  (which  has  as  its 
specialty  a particularly  ferocious 
kind  of  fresh- water  shark,  with  the 
ill-sounding  name,  Mungruyu)  which 
is  44  reputed  to  consider  any  luckless 
human  being  as  an  article  of  diet.” 

Brobdignagian  Insects. 

Insects  are  the  curse  of  South 
American  travel,  and  this  might  be 
said  with  special  force  of  the  Bolivian 
species.  Major  Fawcett  gives  the 
following  formidable  list  : — 

Mosquitoes  of  course  ; and  in  the 
Acre  district  they  are  about  an  inch 
in  length  ; roca-roca,  a microscopic 
fly  which  at  times  makes  observa- 
tion work  by  night  almost  impossible ; 
marigwis,  or  the  Portuguese  pium, 
which  in  the  dry  season  attacks  in 
thousands,  every  one  leaving  its 
small  blood-blister  ; 41 4 gehene  ” (an 
unpleasantly  suggestive  name),  a 
microscopic  night  fly  which  pene- 
trates any  mosquito  net ; tavenas, 
or  a species  of  poisonous  housefly  ; 
wasps  and  bees  of  all  sizes.  There  are 
moths  and  flies  which  lay  eggs  in  the 
head  or  under  the  skin,  ripening 
painfully  to  maggots.  There  are 
jiggers  for  the  toes  ; ticks  in  myriads  ; 
guanacos,  a small  white  insect  some- 
thing like  a tick,  only  with  an 
infinitely  more  irritating  bite  ; micro- 
scopic ticks,  known  as  the  4 4 hapu- 
tama,”  or  44  bichu  Colorado,”  which 
burrow  and  die  under  the  skin ; 
venomous  giant  spiders,  known  as 
44  apazancas  ” ; vampire  bats  and 
ants. 

Of  the  latter  there  are  two  species, 
the  red  44  whose  bite  is  worse  than  a 
wasp-sting,”  and  the  black  variety, 


about  an  inch  long  whose  bite,  we  are 
told,  is  agonising.  Then  there  is  the 
sepi,  with  formidable  mandibles 
which  attacks  by  night. 

But  the  explorer  in  this  nightmare 
country  has,  it  appears,  to  guard 
against  insidious  dangers  by  air  as 
well  as  by  land  and  water.  In 
December  the  Brazil  nut  tree  sheds 
its  fruit  from  a height  of  100  or 
150  feet,  and  the  traveller,  on  whom 
a bunch  of  nuts  falls,  is  fortunate  if 
he  escapes  with  a broken  head. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
Major  Fawcett  warns  would-be  ex- 
plorers in  Bolivia  that  three  qualifica- 
tions are  essential : a strong  constitu- 
tion, determination,  and  experience, 
to  which  one  feels  inclined  to  add  a 
fourth — absolute  indifference  to  life  ! 

Lieutenant  Boyd  Alexander. 

No  details  have  been  received 
up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  of 
the  tragic  fate  of  this  noted  ex- 
plorer. The  only  authority  seems 
to  be  a private  telegram  to  his 
father,  Colonel  Boyd  Alexander, 
from  his  old  and  faithful  servant 
(who  had  once  saved  his  life)  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  been  killed.  This 
is  supplemented  by  a despatch  from 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
who  had  been  notified  of  the  sad 
event  by  the  French  Colonial  Office. 
Lieutenant  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  African  explorers 
and  his  death  is  a great  loss  to  the 
geographical  world.  Probably  no 
man  living  knew  more  of  the  almost 
unexplored  hinterland  of  the  West 
African  Colonies.  But  his  great 
work,  by  which  he  will  be  best  known 
to  posterity,  was  his  wonderful 
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journey  from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile, 
which  was  in  its  way  almost  as 
great  an  achievement  as  Commander 
Cameron’s  great  traverse  of  Africa 
from  east  to  west.  It  appears  that 
Lieutenant  Alexander  perished  in  the 
Wadai  district,  and  it  will  interest 
our  readers  to  know  that  an  im- 
portant article  on  this  unknown 
corner  of  Africa  by  the  well-known 
geographer,  Dr.  A.  H.  Keane,  will 
appear  in  our  next  number. 

More  Buddha  Relics. 

Not  very  long  ago  great  interest  was 
aroused  among  archaeologists  in  the 
discovery  of  genuine  relics  of  Gua- 
tama,  near  Peshawur,  these  includ- 
ing some  of  the  ashes  of  the  Buddha 
himself.  Recent  researches  near  Hai- 
darabad,  near  Sind,  have  brought 
to  light  other  relics  of  Buddha  of  the 
highest  interest.  Mr.  Cousens, 
Superintendent  of  the  Archaeological 
Department  at  Bombay,  by  excavat- 
ing a mound  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a buried  town,  unearthed 
among  other  antiquities  a small 
crystal  bottle  incased  in  silver. 
Within  this  bottle  was  a small  silver 
casket,  and  within  this  lay  a small 
gold  cylinder,  which  contained  a few 
specks  of  dust,  which  examination 
under  the  microscope  showed  to  be 
human  ashes.  There  is  certainly 
some  colour  for  the  supposition  that 
these  are  some  of  the  actual  ashes  of 
Buddha.  This  need  not  invalidate 
the  claim,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Pesha- 
wur relic,  as,  according  to  the 
chroniclers,  the  ashes  of  Guatama 
were  divided  into  nine  portions,  and 
distributed  among  nine  sects  of 
disciples  in  various  parts  of  India. 


Commander  Peary’s  Albert  Hall  Lectures. 

Though  Commander  Peary’s  lec- 
ture attracted,  as  was  expected,  an 
enormous  audience,  yet,  as  the  public 
had  been  forewarned,  it  was  singu- 
larly free  from  startling  or  sensa- 
tional incidents. 

Then,  of  course,  most  of  the  facts 
were  already  known  to  the  audience, 
owing  to  the  long  accounts  which 
had  appeared  in  all  the  leading 
dailies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  narra- 
tive which  had  been  running  in  a 
series  in  a popular  monthly,  and  this 
discounted,  in  some  measure,  the 
interest  of  the  lecture. 

The  Albert  Hall,  was,  of  course, 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It 
may  be  parenthetically  remarked 
that  the  use  of  the  Albert  Hall  for 
the  official  lecture  of  a great  ex- 
plorer may  be  regarded  as  the  popular 
criterion  of  success.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Stanley,  Nansen, 
Scott  and  Shackleton  gave  their 
first  lecture  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  this  colossal 
hall,  while  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi 
was  content  with  the  Queen’s  Hall. 

Mountainesring  in  Borneo. 

Mount  Kinabalu,  in  British  North 
Borneo,  has  recently  been  climbed 
by  Miss  L.  S.  Gibbs,  the  first  lady  to 
reach  the  summit  of  this  difficult 
peak.  A very  full  report  appears  in 
the  last  number  of  the  British  North 
Borneo  with  an  explanatory  note 
by  the  Governor  of  the  colony.  The 
expedition  takes  several  days  and  is 
rather  a costly  enterprise  as  a good 
many  coolies  are  required  to  carry 
supplies  and  camp  equipment  as  well 
as  several  guides.  It  appears  that  it 
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is  virtually  obligatory  to  take  one 
of  the  guides  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary religious  ceremony. 

“ On  the  night  before  ascent  he 
prays  and  lays  out  seven  eggs  as  an 
offering  to  the  spirits  on  Kinabalu 
and  afterwards  a fowl  is  killed  and 
eaten.  More  praying  is  necessary 
at  the  base  of  the  last  ascent,  where 
it  is  also  required  to  fire  one  shot 
in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  e to 
announce  that  a tuan  is  coming  up/ 
There  is  more  praying  on  top  and 
two  more  shots  are  fired ; finally, 
after  descending,  there  is  a final 
praying  and  a final  shot  to  announce 
one’s  successful  descent  and  depar- 
ture.” 

Exploring  Notes. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  on  May  22nd  the 
following  well-known  explorers  were 
elected  to  the  Council  : Sir  Frank 
Younghusband  (whose  geographical 
researches  in  the  Himalayan  region 
are  well  known),  Dr.  M.  Aurel  Stein, 
and  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton. 

The  Oceanographical  Museum  at 
Monaco,  which  was  recently  opened 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  is 
unquestionably  the  largest  and  most 
important  institute  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  The  building  is  of  some 
architectural  pretension,  and  occu- 
pies a striking  position  on  the  cliffs 
of  the  Monaco  Peninsular.  It  is 
328  feet  in  length  and  consists  of 
a central  portion  and  two  wings. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society’s 
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Medals  have  been  awarded  as  follows  : 
The  Founders  Medal  has  been  given 
to  Colonel  Godwin-Austen,  the 
pioneer  explorer  of  the  Karakorum 
Range,  though,  perhaps,  he  is  better 
known  from  having  the  second  highest 
mountain  in  India  named  after  him. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Bruce  is  awarded  the 
Patron’s  Medal  for  his  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  explorations.  Of  the 
minor  awards  for  1910,  the  Murchison 
Grant  is  bestowed  on  Dr.  Skottsberg, 
the  Gill  Memorial  is  awarded  to 
Mr.  Douglas  Carruthers  (one  of  the 
youngest  explorers  of  the  day)  for 
his  Arabian  exploration,  the  Cuth- 
bert  Peak  Grant  goes  to  Lieutenant 
Fishbourne,  R.E.,  and  the  recipient 
of  the  Back  bequest  is  Mr.  Harms 
Vischer  in  recognition  of  his  journey 
from  Tripoli  to  Nigeria.  His  book 
describing  this  was  reviewed  in  the 
last  number  of  Travel  and  Ex- 
ploration. 

Captain  Scott,  R.N.,  who  is  the 
President  of  the  Amateur  Camping 
Club,  has  promised  to  take  one  of 
the  club’s  silk  pennons  (which  only 
weighs  a quarter  of  an  ounce)  wdth 
him  on  his  Antarctic  Expedition, 
and  to  hoist  it  at  the  furthest  point 
South  reached. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society 
are  entertaining  Captain  R.  F.  Scott 
and  his  officers  at  a lunch  at  the 
Great  Eastern  Hotel,  Liverpool 
Street  on  May  31st,  the  day  before 
the  departure  of  the  expedition  for 
the  Antarctic. 
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The  Vienna  Sports  Exhibition. 

The  British  section  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  complete  and  most  thoroughly 
representative  as  regards  its  exhibits 
of  any  in  the  whole  Exhibition.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  regulation 
laid  down  by  the  British  Committee 
to  confine  the  exhibits  in  the  British 
Pavilion  strictly  to  sporting  trophies 
from  the  British  Empire,  and  to  ex- 
clude anything  shot  even  by  British 
sportsmen  outside  of  British  terri- 
tories, would  have  rather  narrowed 
the  interest,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  case. 

King  George  has  sent  some  of  his 
best  specimens  from  the  Marlborough 
House  collection,  which  includes  the 
head  (said  to  be  a record  specimen) 
of  the  very  rare  Mauritius  deer  and 
one  of  a magnificent  musk  ox. 
Then  the  British  Government  have 
sent  no  less  than  three  hundred 
specimens  from  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  Indeed,  at  Vienna  can 
now  be  seen  the  completest  and  most 
representative  collection  of  sporting 
trophies  ever  exhibited. 

In  sporting  interest  India  and 
Africa  naturally  take  the  lead,  with 
Canada  third,  though  some  of  the 
finest  Canadian  specimens  are  to  be 
found  in  the  C.P.R.  pavilion.  The 
late  King  Edward’s  magnificent 
moose  trophies,  Mr.  Selous’s  moose, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Irish 
elk  are  perhaps  amongst  the  best 


specimens.  Lord  Roberts  has  sent 
some  fine  Indian  wild  boar  tusks 
and  Lord  Lamington  exhibits  two 
specimens  of  the  very  rare  Indian 
lion,  of  which  there  is  no  example 
in  the  South  Kensington  collection. 

A melancholy  interest  attaches 
to  the  trophies  by  which  King 
Edward  is  represented,  as  it  was 
on  His  Majesty’s  last  visit  to  Sand- 
ringham (less  than  a week  before 
his  death)  that  he  chose  the  heads 
which  were  to  be  sent. 

In  the  Rowing  section  are  some 
interesting  relics  of  classic  races  or 
feats  of  oarsmanship,  and  Lord 
Desborough  provides  several  of  these; 
for  instance,  there  is  the  oar  used 
in  the  University  boat  race  of  1877 — 
the  historical  dead-heat  race,  the 
oar  he  used  as  stroke  in  the  eight 
which  rowed  from  Dover  to  Calais 
in  1885,  and  the  sculls  with  which  he 
rowed  from  London  to  Oxford  in 
one  day  in  1889. 

The  British  pavilion  occupies  one 
of  the  best  sites  in  the  Prater.  It 
is  a gabled  building  representing  an 
old  Shropshire  house,  and  the  oak 
beams  set  in  white  plaster  stand  out 
well  against  the  background  of  trees 
and  gardens. 

One  end  of  the  building  is  occupied 
exclusively  by  the  exhibits  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  One  whole  side 
is  devoted  to  Africa,  the  opposite 
side  being  divided  equally  between 
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India  and  Canada.  At  the  ex- 
tremity opposite  to  that  reserved 
for  the  United  Kingdom  are  shown 
exhibits  from  New  Zealand  and  the 
other  Colonies.  In  the  middle  of  the 
pavilion  stand  the  skeletons  of  three 
Derby  winners — Eclipse,  Hermit,  and 
Persimmon. 

It  is  a particularly  gracious  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Jockey 
Club  to  have  admitted  as  honorary 
members  four  representatives  of  the 
British  Committee  Lord  Lonsdale, 
Lord  Desborough,  Mr.  C.  E.  Eagan 
(of  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
Kensington)  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook, 
the  Editor  of  the  Field.  As  this 
club  is  one  of  the  most  exclusive  in 
Europe  this  courtesy  will  probably 
be  highly  appreciated. 

Riviera  Golf. 

A well-known  man  of  letters  has 
unkindly  described  golf  as  “no 
game,  but  a cold-blooded,  scientific 
pursuit,  tempered  with  comminatory 
interjections. ” But  with  golf,  played 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
genial  and  sunny  Riviera,  such  a 
definition  seems  as  ludicrously  in- 
accurate as  the  classic  one  of  a crab — 
“ a small  red  fish  which  walks  back- 
wards.” Even  the  stress  of  smash- 
ing a favourite  iron  against  an 
obtrusive  olive  tree  would  not,  we 
are  sure,  induce  interjections,  pro- 
fane or  otherwise  ; while,  according 
to  the  uncompromising  standard  of 
Messrs.  Braid  and  Taylor,  the  average 
golf  played  on  the  Riviera  links 
hardly  merits  the  term  scientific  ! 

Golf,  like  cricket,  is  said  to  follow 
the  flag  : and  if  we  may  interpret 


“ flag  ” in  a liberal  sense,  to  connote 
the  Britisher  abroad,  this  aphorism 
is  remarkably  well  illustrated  on  the 
French  and  Italian  Ri vieras.  There 
is  now  hardly  any  colony  of  British 
residents  on  this  favoured  strip  of 
coast,  which  cannot  boast  of  golf 
links.  Of  course  the  links  at  Hyeres 
(the  pioneer  golf  club  of  the  French 
Riviera),  Cannes  and  Nice  are  well- 
known  to  every  visitor  on  these 
shores,  while  clubs  have  been  more 
or  less  recently  established  at  San 
Remo  and  Mentone.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Mentone  Golf  Club, 
unusual  zeal  and  enterprise  have 
been  shown  by  the  members. 

Situated  as  this  charming  town  is, 
“on  a shelf  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,”  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  far  afield  for  a possible 
course  for  links.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a very  suitable 
ground  on  a mountain  plateau  near 
Sospello,  on  the  main  road  between 
Nice  and  Cuneo.  The  Club,  which 
was  only  started  last  season,  promises 
to  be  as  successful  as  any  along  the 
coast.  Indeed,  it  says  much  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  golfing  community 
at  Mentone  that  they  are  willing  to 
take  a motor  ride  of  thirty-four 
miles  (there  and  back)  in  order  to 
have  a round  on  the  Sospello  finks. 
A potential  golf  links  on  the  Riviera 
is  one  which  may  be  laid  out  on  the 
Cap  Jean  peninsula  half  way  between 
Monte  Carlo  and  Nice.  Perhaps  the 
sale  of  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians’ 
property  may  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  golf  course  on  this  penin- 
sula. 

The  latest  scheme  for  a golf  course 
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is  that  mooted  by  the  Monte  Carlo 
Administration  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Agel.  Certainly  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  a particularly  promis- 
ing locality,  but  at  all  events  there 
will  be  plenty  of  natural  bunkers 
and  hazards,  which  are  rather  too 
rare  on  French  links — for,  as  it 
happens,  the  Monte  Carlo  links  (if 
ever  they  are  laid  out)  will  be  in 
French  territory. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Travel  Book. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  account  of  his 
recent  big  game  shooting  experiences 
in  Africa  will  be  published  early  in 
the  autumn  by  Mr.  John  Murray, 
and  simultaneously  in  America  by 
Messrs.  Scribner.  The  book  will  be 
profusely  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mr.  Kermit  Roose- 
velt. The  ex-President  evidently 
takes  his  expedition  very  seriously, 
as  it  is  described  as  “ A Scientific 
Hunting  Expedition.”  No  doubt, 
as  his  party  included  many  scientists 
of  note,  this  description  is,  in  a 
measure,  justified.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Roosevelt  goes  a little  too  far  when 
he  says  that  his  bag  was  strictly 
limited  to  what  was  required  for 
food  or  for  museum  specimens.  At 
all  events,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  rare  species,  but  his  party  shot 
specimens  both  male  and  female  of 
every  kind  of  big  game  they  came 
across.  As  the  bag  comprises  nearly 
five  thousand  mammals,  some  four 
thousand  fish  and  about  half  that 
number  of  reptiles,  there  should  be 
enough  specimens  to  supply  every 
National  Museum  in  Europe.  This 
is  probably  a record  for  African 
sport. 
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In  Scribner's  Magazine  Mr.  Roose- 
velt gives  the  following  detailed 
description  of  a five  days’  bag,  which 
is  certainly  varied. 

4 ‘My  bag  for  the  five  days  illustrates 
ordinary  African  shooting  in  this 
part  of  the  continent.  It  included 
fourteen  animals,  of  ten  different 
species  : one  lioness,  one  hyena, 

one  warthog  boar,  two  zebra,  two 
eland,  one  wildebeest,  two  topi,  two 
impalla,  one  Roberts’  gazelle,  one 
Thomson’s  gazelle.  Except  the 
lioness  and  one  impalla  (both  of 
which  were  shot  running),  all  were 
shot  at  rather  long  ranges  ; seven 
were  shot  standing,  two  walking, 
five  running.  The  average  distance 
at  which  they  were  shot  was  a little 
over  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 
I used  sixty-five  cartridges,  an 
amount  which  will  seem  excessive 
chiefly  to  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed actually  to  count  the  cart- 
ridges they  expend,  to  measure  the 
distances  at  which  they  fire,  and  to 
estimate  for  themselves  the  range 
on  animals  in  the  field  when  they 
are  standing  or  running  a good  way 
off.  Only  one  wounded  animal  got 
away  ; and  eight  of  the  animals  I 
shot  had  to  be  finished  with  one 
bullet — two  in  the  case  of  the  lioness 
— as  they  lay  on  the  ground.  Many 
of  the  cartridges  expended  really 
represented  range-finding.” 

The  French  Caddie. 

Mr.  Garden  Smith,  discussing  some 
of  the  diverting  peculiarities  of  the 
French  caddie  in  a contemporary, 
tells  a characteristic  story  of  a 
Dieppe  caddie.  He  had  been  boast- 
ing to  another  caddie  that  he  could 
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count  the  strokes  in  English, 
as  he  had  listened  carefully  to  the 
English  Monsieur  for  whom  he  had 
been  carrying,  and  gave  a proof  of 
his  proficiency  : “ Von,  too,  tree, 

four,  fif,  seex,  dam,  ett,  dam.”  He 
admitted,  however,  he  did  not  know 
why  the  English  used  the  same 
word  for  sept  and  neuf , but  thought, 
when  dam  meant  neuf , “ on  le 

prononce  plus  fort ! ” 

The  C.T.C.  on  the  Continent. 

A far  larger  proportion  of  the 
members  of  this  club  go  in  for  foreign 
tour  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
1909  over  three  thousand  three 
hundred  special  customs  tickets  for 
the  Continent  were  issued  to  mem- 
bers, chiefly  to  France,  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  Then  over  four  hundred 
toured  in  Germany,  Holland  and 
Scandinavian  countries  where  these 
kind  of  permits  are  not  really  re- 
quired. This  certainly  shows  in- 
directly that  though  the  club  cannot 
boast  of  a membership  list  approach- 
ing to  that  of  a dozen  years  ago, 
when  bicycling  was  a fashionable 
recreation,  yet  it  is  in  a flourishing 
and  healthy  condition. 

On  Safari  in  Piccadilly. 

Messrs.  Way  & Co.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Uganda  Railway,  have 
arranged  an  original  and  striking 
exhibition  at  their  premises,  Dewar 
House,  Haymarket,  which  should 
interest  sportsmen  in  general  and 
big  game  shooters  in  particular.  It 
consists  of  a kind  of  panorama  of 
camp  life  in  Nyassaland.  The  effect 
of  an  African  landscape  is  conveyed  in 
a remarkably  realistic  manner,  while 


by  an  ingenious  method  of  lighting, 
the  scene  is  shown  under  different 
atmospheric  conditions — dawn,  broad 
daylight  and  evening.  In  one  corner 
of  the  Exhibition  is  a tent  fitted  up 
with  every  sporting  accessory — not  a 
detail  being  omitted,  exactly  similar 
to  those  supplied  by  Messrs.  Way 
for  big  game  shooting  in  Africa.  A 
visit  to  this  interesting  Exhibition 
would  be  of  practical  value  to  the 
sportsman,  who  could  see  at  a glance 
every  kind  of  equipment  necessary  for 
“ Safari  ” in  Africa. 

Snapshots. 

The  Golf  Open  Championship  of 
Belgium  will  be  played  in  the 
Tervueren  Links  near  Brussels  on 
June  2nd. 

A remarkable  mahseer  is  now  to 
be  seen  at  Messrs.  Rowland  Ward’s 
establishment  in  Piccadilly.  The 
fish  is  five  feet  four  inches  long  and 
weighs  one  hundred  and  three  pounds. 
It  was  caught  in  the  Cauvery  River, 
South  India,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Murray- 
Aynesley. 

The  French  motoring  regulation, 
which  requires  foreign  motorists 
entering  France  to  take  out  a license 
for  a longer  stay  than  one  month, 
has  been  relaxed,  and  now  they  need 
not  take  out  a license  till  after  four 
months’  sojourn  in  France. 

Spain  has  at  length  come  into  fine 
with  other  countries  of  western 
Europe  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
mittance of  bicycles  into  her  terri- 
tory. In  future  all  that  will  be 
required  is  a customs  ticket  known 
as  a triptyque , which  can  be  obtained 
through  the  Cyclists  Touring  Club. 
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Though  members  furnished  with  this 
ticket  will  be  admitted  duty-free, 
they  will  have  to  pay  a deposit  of 
£1  10s.  for  the  bicycle,  which  is  only 
retained  should  the  cyclist  not  con- 
form strictly  to  the  customs  regula- 
tions, and  the  club  become  liable 
for  the  duty  (lOd.  per  pound  weight 
of  the  bicycle). 

The  international  motor  pass  which 
is  good  for  most  countries  in  western 
Europe,  will,  no  doubt,  give  a great 
impetus  to  Continental  motoring.  It 
is  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  only  to  those  who  possess 
a driving  certificate  and  whose  car 
is  certified  as  fit  for  use  in  foreign 
countries.  The  fee  for  the  inter- 
national pass  (which  includes  the 
certificate  for  car  and  driver)  is  £1  Is. 

Captain  R.  F.  Scott,  R.N.,  “ owner 
of  the  screw  steamer  ‘ Terra  Nova/  ” 
appears  in  the  list  of  recently  elected 
members  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron. 

In  a lecture  on  the  flora  of  South- 
West  Africa,  recently  delivered  by 
Dr.  Pearson  at  a meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  the 
Professor  succinctly  summed  up  the 
physical  features  by  remarking  that 
“ the  country  was  the  worst  in  the 
world  for  putting  greens,  and  the  best 
in  the  world  for  bunkers  ! ” 

The  new  tramway  between  San 
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Remo  and  Taggia  (where  the  links 
of  the  San  Remo  Golf  Club  are 
situated)  is  expected  to  be  finished 
by  next  winter.  It  will  bring  the 
course  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Radford,  an  American 
naturalist,  who  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  shoot  one  of  the  rare 
wood  bison  of  North-West  Canada 
(now  almost  extinct)  obtained  a 
magnificent  specimen  which  weighed 
2,400  lbs.,  exceeding  by  300  lbs. 
the  largest  bison  ever  killed  before. 

Buenos  Ayres  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  expensive 
residences  in  the  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent,  so  perhaps  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  the  entrance 
fee  of  the  Argentine  Jockey  Club 
is  no  less  than  £200.  The  notorious 
millionaires’  club  of  New  York  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  this 
apotheosis  of  plutocracy. 

Messrs.  Newland,  Tarlton  & Co., 
who  wrere  responsible  for  all  the 
arrangements  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
shooting  trip  in  Africa,  have  received 
a gratifying  acknowledgment  from 
the  ex-President  himself,  who  writes 
that  he  is  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  firm’s  conduct  of  the  arrange- 
ments, and  observes  that  there  “ had 
not  been  a failure — not  even  a 
hitch — at  any  point.” 


The  Ulysses  of  Monarch*. 

This  title  might  certainly  be  not 
inappropriately  applied  to  King 
George  V.  For  extensive  travel  he 
can  claim  the  record  among  the 
royal  houses  of  Europe.  Indeed, 
the  tours  of  the  much-travelled 
German  Emperor  are  to  those  of 
King  George  V.  what  the  trips  of 
the  week-end  excursionist  are  to 
those  of  a round-the-world  globe- 
trotter. We  might  even  go  further, 
and  if  we  include  his  Majesty’s 
“ Bacchante  ” voyages  in  his  youth, 
we  might  search  all  history  to  find 
a parallel.  Perhaps  the  travels  of 
Alexander  the  Great  or  Hadrian 
afford  the  nearest  one.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  King  does  not  claim 
to  be  an  explorer  like  the  Duke  of 
the  Abruzzi  or  Prince  Henry  of 
Orleans,  as  his  travels  have  neces- 
sarily been  confined  more  or  less  to 
the  great  highways  of  travel.  Then 
his  acquaintance  with  the  “ British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  ” is 
unequalled  by  that  of  any  other 
Englishman.  And  there  is  an  impor- 
tant distinction,  he  has  not  travelled 
merely  as  a globe-trotter  in  quest 
of  sport  or  pleasure,  but  his  visits 
to  British  colonies  and  dependencies 
have  been  undertaken  with  a serious 
aim.  His  Majesty  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  representative  people  of  the 
different  colonies,  of  noting  their 
needs  and  aspirations,  and  trying 
to  understand  as  far  as  possible  the 


political,  social  and  economical  con- 
ditions of  the  countries  over  which  he 
has  now  been  summoned  to  rule. 
King  George  is,  indeed,  pre-eminently 
fitted  to  be  the  ruler  of  Greater 
Britain,  whose  needs  he  crystallised 
in  that  famous  war-cry  in  the  historic 
Mansion  House  speech — “ Wake  up, 
England.” 

Mark  Twain  on  Private  Hotels. 

The  famous  world’s  humorist  whose 
loss  has  indeed  “ eclipsed  the  gaiety 
of  nations  ” — I cannot  refrain  from 
the  well-worn  tag — is  very  severe 
on  the  West-End  private  hotel.  A 
contemporary  quotes  from  a letter 
of  the  incomparable  Mark  which  has, 
I believe,  never  before  been  pub- 
lished, in  which  he  gives  his  im- 
pressions of  a Piccadilly  private 
hotel  in  the  following  vein  of  cynical 
humour  : — 

“ My  lumbago  is  not  the  ordinary 
kind.  It  is  what  is  called  private 
hotel  lumbago.  One  gets  it  from 
the  beds  : they  are  unnecessarily 

firm.  Their  main  interest  is  geo- 
logical. They  are  old  Silurian  super- 
imposed upon  old  red  sandstone,  and 
still  contain  the  print  of  prehistoric 
man.  The  English  private  hotel 
was  once  the  best  in  the  world,  and  is 
still  the  quietest,  but  its  other  merits 
are  in  decay.  It  is  lingering  along 
upon  its  bygone  honourable  reputa- 
tion. It  has  more  affectations  than 
sincerities  now.  Many  elderly 
English  people  still  cling  to  it  from 
inherited  habit  and  arrested  develop- 
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ment,  and  rich  Americans  frequent 
it  through  ignorance  and  superstition. 
They  find  in  its  austere  solemnity 
and  Sabbath  repose  a delicate  charm 
which  makes  up  for  its  high  charges 
and  mediaeval  inconveniences.  Pre- 
tenders who  cannot  afford  to  live 

in Street  affect  the  lumbago, 

because  it  conveys  the  impression 
that  they  live  at ’s.” 

Hotel  Brochure  English. 

The  vernacular  of  Continental 
hotel  proprietors  affords  as  much 
amusement  to  the  European  tourist 
as  typical  examples  of  Babuism  do  to 
the  Anglo-Indian.  Here  are  a few 
specimens  extracted  at  random  from 
a delightful  little  volume,  called 
“ Hotels  and  Pensions  of  Switzer- 
land,” which  contains  in  French  and 
English  particulars  of  some  Swiss 
hotels  : — 

“ Modernst  hotel  in  the  place, 
directly  lain  at  the  port-railway- 
station.”  44  Artful  executed  Mauric 
(Moorish  ?)  dining-saloon  — sight 
tower  with  see-and-Alpine  pano- 
rama.” 44  A game  pare  with 
numerous  beasts  in  the  utmost 
idillic  small  valley.”  44  The  elec  trie  - 
bengalic  illuminations  of  the  fall  of 
the  Rhine  offer  a fairiful  aspect. 
They  take  place  to  a definite  plan.” 
44  Overwhelming  sight  at  the  lake 
of  Constance  and  the  Alps.  Car- 
bonic acid  baths,  odoriferous  baths 
and  baths  reccommanded  by  phy- 
sicians.” “ Most  ideal  spring-and- 
autumn  resort  for  those  who  seek 
recover  and  quietness.  Unrivalled 
stand-quarter  for  the  most  charming 
excursions.”  “ Rooms  provided 


almost  with  balconies.”  One  hotel 
advertises  4 4 Conscious  attendance,” 
and  another  sets  forth  its  attractions 
in  this  Carlylesque  phrasing — 44  Even 
one  doesn’t  know  if  there  is  to  be 
preferred  picturesque  lakescape  or 
the  grandious  high-mountains,  and 
then  it  is  again  the  changing,  richly 
formed  foreground  which  makes  the 
whole  to  a unique,  so  refreshing  land- 
scape.” 

Improved  Steamship  Services  between 
New  York  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Hitherto  the  steam  communica- 
tion between  New  York  and  the 
Argentine  has  been  faulty  and  de- 
ficient, indeed  American  tourists 
wishing  to  visit  Argentina,  as  a rule 
travel  via  Europe.  Naturally  the 
cost  of  the  journey  is  unnecessarily 
enhanced  by  taking  this  roundabout 
route,  and  this  has  done  much  to 
arrest  tourist  traffic  from  the  United 
States  to  the  South  American  Re- 
public. Now,  however,  conditions 
have  changed  and  first-class  pas- 
senger steamers  now  leave  New 
York  regularly  for  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Aires, 
providing  all  the  comforts,  and, 
indeed,  luxuries  demanded  by  the 
exigent  traveller  of  to-day,  and 
enabling  the  journey  to  be  done 
in  several  days  shorter  time  than 
via  Europe.  For  instance,  the  Lam- 
port and  Holt  Line  have  recently  put 
on  several  new  vessels  of  over  ten 
thousand  tons.  Then  recently  this 
company  have  put  on  the  stocks  a 
new  steamer  for  the  Brazil  and 
Argentine  service  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  with  accommodation 
for  two  thousand  two  hundred  first- 
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class  passengers,  including  all  the 
usual  luxuries  and  even  a swimming 
bath. 

Human  Skulls  as  Luggage. 

The  task  of  classifying  dutiable 
articles  is  occasionally  beyond  the 
powers  of  foreign  customs  officials. 
The  following  incident  recalls  the 
historic  retort  of  the  railway  porter 
confronted  with  a tortoise— 44  cats 
is  dogs  and  rabbits  is  dogs,  but  this 
’ere’s  an  inseck.”  A Swiss  mis- 
sionary, recently  returning  home  to 
Basle  from  South  America,  was  bring- 
ing with  him  some  skulls  which  he 
had  found  in  ancient  burial  places 
in  Patagonia.  At  Verres,  on  the 
frontier,  the  customs  authorities 
insisted  on  inspecting  the  trunks. 
The  skulls  they  classified  as  44  bones 
of  animals,”  and  as  such  demanded 
a penny  a pound  duty.  The  mis- 
sionary protested  that  the  skulls 
were  for  scientific  purposes,  and 
should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
After  considerable  discussion  the 
officials  amended  the  bill  of  entry 
to  44  chest  of  native  skulls.  Personal 
effects  already  worn.” 

“ Obstinate  Davy  ” and  the  White  House. 

The  opening  of  the  fine  Bureau 
of  the  South  American  Republics  at 
Washington  recalls  an  amusing  story 
connected  with  the  building  of  the 
Government  Offices  in  Washington. 
A certain  Burns  owned  all  the  land 
on  which  it  was  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  the 
White  House  and  Government  build- 
ings. All  remonstrances  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  having  failed, 
George  Washington  himself  inter- 


vened, and  it  is  said  that  it  was  the 
only  occasion  on  which  that  44  serene 
Virginian  ” lost  his  temper.  He 
roundly  declared  to  obstinate  Davy, 
that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  take  a 
fair  price  for  his  land,  they  (the 
Congress)  would  take  it  at  its  own 
value,  and  remarked : 44  Had  not 
the  Federal  City  been  laid  out  here, 
you  would  have  lived  and  died  a 
poor  tobacco  planter.”  Whereupon 
the  sturdy  Scotchman  retorted, 
44  Aye,  mon,  and  hed  you  no  married 
the  Widder  Custis  wi’  a’  her  Nagurs, 
ye’d  been  a land  surveyor  the 
noo,  and  a mighty  poor  ane  at 
that ! ” 

Travel  Jottings. 

The  Daily  Mail  with  their  usual 
enterprise  have  arranged  that  the 
Continental  Daily  Mail  shall  be 
distributed  in  the  Exhibition  grounds 
at  1 p.m.  on  the  day  of  publication. 
It  is  on  sale  at  their  Travel  Bureau 
Stand  in  the  Avenue  des  Nations. 

Palermo  has  now  been  added  to  the 
Mediterranean  ports  at  which  the 
N.D.L.  liners  will  call  on  their  New 
York-Naples  service.  It  is  probable 
that  next  autumn  the  steamers  of 
this  company  will  also  call  at  Palermo 
on  the  voyage  from  Alexandria  to 
Naples.  During  the  summer  (the 
off  season)  tickets  will  be  issued  by 
this  Company  at  ten  fire,  entitling 
passengers  to  reductions  from  25  to 
60  per  cent,  on  the  Sicilian  and  South 
Italian  railways,  and  on  certain  local 
steamship  fines. 

The  scheme  for  utilising  the  strong 
current  of  the  Jordan  for  generating 
electricity  for  traction  and  fighting 
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Jerusalem,  is  again  being  revived. 
A Parisian  Company  is  trying  to 
raise  £500,000  for  the  enterprise, 
which  is  intended  to  electrify  “ the 
chief  towns  of  the  country  ! ” 

A nine-hole  golf  course  has  just 
been  opened  at  Cernobbio  on  the 
Lake  of  Como,  and  there  is  a motor 
service  (1  franc)  between  the  links 
and  the  Villa  d’Este  Hotel. 

The  new  Montreux  Golf  Links 
(eighteen  holes)  which  replace  the 
old  nine-hole  course  are  now  com- 
pleted. Harry  Vardon  was  entrusted 
with  the  laying  out  of  the  course, 
which  is  a fairly  sporting  one. 

The  St.  Gothard  Railway,  which 
though  a great  international  trunk 
railway,  is  still  for  a portion  of  its 
route  a single  track,  is  about  to  be 
doubled  between  Lugano  andChiasso. 

The  winter  sport  of  Ski-ing  is  not 
confined  to  the  winter  months,  and 
when  this  fascinating  pastime  is 
impracticable  in  Switzerland,  it  can 
be  enjoyed  in  Norway  during  April. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  best  months 
for  Finse  on  the  Bergen-Christiana 
Railway — perhaps  the  best  ski-ing 
centre  in  Norway.  Then,  a National 
Winter  Sports  Meeting  will  take 
place  on  Midsummer  Day  ! 

I have  been  shown  a remarkably 
ingenious  little  contrivance,  which, 
if  the  well-worn  phrase  may  be 
excused,  emphatically  “ supplies  a 
long-felt  want.”  It  is  a clever,  but 
remarkably  simple,  combination  of 
electric  lamp  and  pencil,  enabling 
anyone  to  write  in  absolute  dark- 
ness. The  mechanism  is  delight- 
fully simple.  All  that  is  required  is 
just  to  turn  the  cap  at  one  end  of  the 


pencil  to  the  left,  and  the  light  is 
thrown  on  the  paper  written  on. 
This  contrivance  should  be  of  great 
value  to  travellers,  and  when  it 
becomes  well-known  should  be 
popular  as  the  price  is  only  5s. 
In  the  Services,  too,  it  should  gain 
deserved  popularity.  For  instance, 
naval  officers  on  duty  could  write 
on  the  bridge  (where  no  lights  are 
permitted),  while  in  the  sister  Service 
this  electric  pencil  would  be  found  of 
the  greatest  use  in  night  marches. 
Then,  of  course,  to  explorers  and 
travellers  in  out-of-the-way  regions 
the  advantage  of  such  an  aid  to 
writing  are  obvious.  Its  apparently 
magical  properties  would  also  im- 
press the  natives  and  add  to  the 
prestige  of  the  traveller. 

The  parcel  post  system  has  now 
been  extended  to  Abyssinia,  the 
rates  being  3s.  up  to  three  pounds, 
3s.  6d.  up  to  seven  pounds,  and  4s. 
up  to  eleven  pounds. 

In  view  of  the  increase  of  tourist 
traffic  between  London  and  Brussels, 
occasioned  by  the  Brussels  Exhibi- 
tion, the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
have  built  a special  express  train 
which  might  fairly  be  described  as 
a train  de  luxe.  It  will  run  daily  in 
the  Harwich  service. 

Tourists  wishing  to  take  photo- 
graphs in  cathedrals  in  France  must 
obtain  a permit  from  the  Direction 
Generale  des  Cultes,  66,  Rue  de 
Bellechasse,  Paris.  This  permit  is 
also  necessary  for  photographing  in 
French  churches,  except  in  the 
smaller  and  less  frequented  churches 
when  application  to  the  priest  or 
sacristan  would  suffice. 
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Two  turbine  steamers,  “Jan  Brey- 
del  ” and  “ Pieter  de  Coninck,”  are 
being  built  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment for  the  Dover-Ostend  service. 
They  will  have  a speed  of  over 
twenty-four  knots  an  hour  and  will 
be  among  the  fastest  of  any  Channel 
service  fleet.  Each  of  the  new 
steamers  will  be  larger  than  the 
popular  steamship  “ Princesse  Eliza- 
beth,” which  once  held  the  world’s 
record  for  speed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exhibits 
in  the  British  section  of  the  Brussels 
exhibition  is  that  of  Messrs.  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome.  The  design  of 
the  stall  is  original  and  pleasing, 
while  an  artistic  note  is  suggested 
by  the  display  of  the  innumerable 
“ tabloid  ” preparations  in  vases  of 
ancient  Greek  pattern.  Many  of  the 
exhibits  are  of  distinct  historic 
interest,  notably  the  medical  equip- 
ment used  in  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton’s 
Antarctic  Expedition. 

Hotel  Notes. 

A new  hotel  has  recently  been 
opened  in  Genoa,  the  Hotel  des 
Princes  in  the  Via  Balbi.  It  is  under 
the  same  proprietorship  as  the  old- 
established  Hotel  Continental. 

The  director  of  the  Hotel  du 
Palais,  Biarritz,  is  naturally  ex- 
tremely proud  of  a souvenir  pre- 
sented him  by  the  late  King  Edward 
on  leaving  the  hotel.  This  souvenir 
is  of  considerable  historical  interest, 
as  it  was  signed  by  the  King  himself, 
and  is  probably  the  last  signed  por- 
trait given  away  by  his  late  Majesty, 
as  it  was  given  to  the  director  only 
the  day  before  King  Edward  left 
Biarritz. 


The  connection  between  South 
African  and  Wiesbaden  hotels  is 
curious.  For  instance,  the  Kaiserhof 
is  now  managed  by  Mr.  Eiger, 
formerly  of  the  Mount  Nelson  Hotel, 
Cape  Town,  while  the  proprietor  of  the 
Furstenhof  Hotel  was  formerly  the 
director  of  Long’s  Hotel  at  Victoria. 

The  latest  Vichy  Hotel  is  the 
Astoria  Palace,  which  is  to  be  opened 
in  June.  It  is  emphatically  an 
hotel-de-luxe , but,  if  costly,  the 
visitors  will  get  value  for  their 
money,  as  it  embodies  the  last  word 
in  hotel  luxury  and  comfort. 

Church  Notes. 

The  Reverend  R.  F.  Burrough  has 
been  appointed  Chaplain  of  the 
Crimean  Memorial  Church  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  Reverend  W.  S.  Bowdon  has 
recently  been  appointed  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

The  recent  visit  of  Bishop  Blyth 
and  Archdeacon  Potter  to  Cyprus 
has  given  an  impetus  to  church  life 
in  the  island.  During  his  visit  the 
Bishop  consecrated  a new  cemetery 
at  Kyrenia. 

Canon  G.  H.  Westcott,  a son  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Lucknow. 

The  historic  Maori  Church  at 
Otaki,  near  Wellington,  has  recently 
been  re-opened  after  extensive  re- 
storations. It  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
mission  churches  in  New  Zealand  and 
was  built  by  Bishop  Hadfield  and 
Archdeacon  Williams. 

Eustace  Reynolds-Ball. 
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